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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON Pusiic Works, 
Wash ington, ry ty. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m. in room 1302 
New House Office Building, Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman 
presiding. 

The CHartrMan. The meeting is called to order. Mr. McGann, 
call the roll. 

(Whereupon the roll was called by Mr. McGann 

Mr. Cuarrnman. A quorum being present, we will now proceed. 

These hearings are on House Joint Resolution 2 (Mr. Kilburn 
House Joint Resolution 3 (Mr. Dingell), House Joint Resolution 4 
(Mr. Blatnik), House Joint Resolution 15 (Mr. Dondero), House 
Joint Resolution 102 (Mr. Zablocki), House Joint Resolution 122 
(Mr. O’Brien), House Joint Resolution 159 (Mr. Potter), and House 
Resolution 2536 | Mr. Roosevelt all providing for approy ing the agrTree- 
ment between the United States and Canada relating to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for 
national security and continental defense of the United States of 
America and Canada; providing for making the St. Lawrence seaway 
self-liquidating; and for other purposes. 

The text of House Joint Resolution a introd iced by Mr Blatnik, 
a member of this committee, will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(H. J. Res. 4 is as follows: 


JOINT I LUTION A 
Rhee ne< , z 
I t ~ 

Re olved j the Senate ’ l Hou f of Rep esentatives of the U7 a ol ( of Ame ca 
in Congress assembled, That, as provided by article XIII of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great Britain, the agreement made 
by and between the Governments of the United States and Canada, dated March 
19, 1941, published in House Document Numbered 153, Seventy-seve1 ( gress 
first session, is hereby approved, with the exception of article VII, article VIII, 
paragraph (c), and article IX thereof, and the President is hereby authorized and 
empowered to fulfill the undertakings made on behalf of the United States ir 1 
agreement, with the exceptiol of article VII, arti ( VIiTT. paragrap! : | 
article IX, upon the receipt by him of satisfactory evidence of the approy rf 
sid ag f t with the exceptions ] \ 1 above 1 ‘ t 

isla of Canada: Provided, That the President, before sa 
in of btains satisfactory assurances, by exchans 
the Gover ent of Canada agrees to the pr ple of ’ iter 
navigati V rks on the Sai Lay e | er herei 1 | if 
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bv charging re ble to this principle to be imple ed thr the n 
ciusion Of arra ! itisfactor » | h Gove ment rsua ction 3 
of tl ~ joint rest ILO! 

Sy 4 It is the sense of the Co oy ’ it we ld he le rable for the Pre 
dent to negotiate with Canada a treat vith reference ma rs provided for in 
article VII of the agreement of March 19, 1941, including provisio th resp 
to perpetual nay itl ! t m the Great Lakes the re ’ channe 
t 1 bn and in the holly Canadia SeCTIOI or the sa Law fiver: and 
to submit ( reaty for the ad und nse Senate of United 
state 

S §. (a) During the rd of « ction the P 1uthorized and 
d rected to negotiat 1 further wereem Wil the Go I Tri¢ r 4 l ! ler 
ti provisions of he B la Water irea of L909 ! rates of 
cl es or tolls » be le ed on car es and pass ! lee] 
wa ivigation facilitu the Saint Lawrence Rive i I t Oo 
resolutio Provid That the total charg hall | und ¢ und 
sha e due co lera Oo encoul ent tT i ! 

’ ation fac tis and to e speci charact« ot agri i I 
und other raw materia 2 i ) nail vary tors Da Ana Act 
to the charac r of ear > Ww { ( 1 it eac Cla T i I > ) 
far as practical di er e benefi f he ) >) that 

ti t na thi tal ¢ i ( exceed e eq i he 25 ( rt ) f 
cle Cal und ca MeT tura und nm ( ra | eX ed 
OU ¢ ts per rt i ) all apply o Oo ti ew 
lee iter na Lt1o1 ) Sal Lawrence | I [ excep ) 
ol cal or wa Cy ron trall i be agreed I I intries 
Provide lf ther, That such agreement ill become effective or after approval 
by the Congress of the | i States and the Parliament of Canad 

he Presid ma ’ liscreti ppoint a Sa I rence Advisory 
Commission, to cooperate ir Y resentat I Grover ent of 
Canada, for tl po of 1 ind, after publi " recon 
I endatiot to their re per L (yOovVve! el Oo the bell ! i echt cal 
ind economic a cts Oo ’ t¢ t proposed t f root Saint 
Lawren Canais, as abd LO e agre f Oo ( ( 11 ( 

» | a Phere I here! a ed to be appr i t 10 \ 

f ea tt otherwise appropriated, suc} i red 
ca ou t Ol t ) [ ( ) ona I i ( | ~~ { ) 

{ ss Co é ww authoriz rT ictio ent of ‘ 

( und no exchange ler a e I, see , 

vd ) nl i | OU! i | ~ 

s 9. The Pr ert ! 1 and ( ( ite an a 
rs ‘ ‘ t Vv t} e oC ‘ ot } ~ ‘ n y t r ) fer » t e 
Dp ria Lore ( ot sta yt ¢ yer Tre ( | i Sta < le 
of , il Ra . ed pursua he ¢ 
t e determined vecorda \ é ( id of a ( led 
Oo reco ! latio ) I ( rp f Er mee! { » \ \ l ( 
Power A hori f + 7 fe v Yo lated Fel . 7 1933 wenceg eda 
public eari f the ( mitte ym Fore Rela I 10, 1933 
seve econd Congr ( P l rang 
col ent with t f e | ed State 1 p ‘ t f tl 
[ ited State und of other State ( ling guara I i able of a 
fair proportior f the | 1 States share of t! power! erie ated said faciliti« 
to the New England States within economic transmission distances ind p led 
further, That such arrangement will be effective only after approval by the Con- 
gress of the United State ind the Levislature of the State of New \ 


The CHAIRMAN. In order to save the time of the committee, I will 
now insert in the record a statement which shows the manner 1n 
which each bill differs from the other. A copy of this statement has 
been or is now being furnished to each member of the committee 

The document referred to is as follows: 
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2) Provision of a maximum toll of 50 cents per short ton for agricultural and 


mineral raw materials (in H. J. Res. 3 and 4; not in others): and 

3 Assurance of a proportionate share of United States power for the New 
England States (in H. J. Res. 3, 4, 15, 159, H. R. 2536: not in others 

All provide for the charging of reasonable tolls with a maximum of $1.25 per 
ton of laden cargo. House Joint Resolution 3 (Mr. Ding: is identical to House 
Joint Resolution 4. 

House Joint Resolution 15 (Mr. Dondero) is identical to House Joint Resolutions 


3 and 4, except for the following difference appearing in (3) of the first proviso 
in section 3: Each provides a maximum toll of $1.25 per short ton; however, 
House Joint Resolutions 3 and 4 provide the qualifving maximum that in the 
case of agricultural and mineral raw materials toll charges shall not exeeed 50 


cents per short ton whereas House Joint Resolution 15 does not have the 50-cent 
limitation for agricultural and mineral raw materials 


House Joint Resolution 159 (Mr. Potter) is the same as House Joint Reso 


15 except for the insertion of the words of the aforesaid facilities after the 
words “transmission distance’ in the first proviso of section 5 
H. R. 2536 (Mr. Roosevelt) is the same as House Joint Resolution 159 and 
substantially identical to House Joint Resolution 15 except for the use of the 
Act’ instead of the words ‘‘joint resolution”’ in the text 
House Joint Resolution 2 (Mr. Kilbur while in the main being hilar to 
House Joint Resolutions 3 and 4, has the following differences 
1) Provision is made in section 2 for negotiation of a treat resp ) 
the diversion of waters of Niagara River (not in House Joint Resolutions 3 and 4 
2) There is no 50 cent limitation on tolls for agri: ra ind m ral iW 
materials (in H. J. Res. 3 and 4); and 
3) There is no provision in section 5 assuring a fair proporti: f the United 
States share of the power to the New England States within economic transmission 


distance (in H. J. Res. 3 and 4 

House Joint Resolution 102 (Mr. Zablocki) and House Joint Resolution 122 
Mr. O’Brien) are identical to House Joint Resolution 2 

With respect to House Joint Resolution 2, 102 and 122 (sec. 2), the treatv on the 
diversion of waters of Niagara River has been negotiated by the Governments of 
the United States and Canada and was ratified by the United States Senat« 
Aug. 9, 1950. 

The Cu AIRMAN, Weare honored by hav ing Ww ith us the disting ished 
Secretary of ( ‘ommerce, the Honorable ( ‘harles Ssawver 

Mr. Sawyer, we will be glad to have your statement at this time 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SAWYER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I am here this morning to open 
the testimony in support of legislation authorizing the construction 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. This 
project, which will powerfully enhance our national strength and 
security and the continental defense of the United States and Canada, 
has long been a vital one today it has become urgent as well 

In my appearance I speak not only.in my own capacity but, at the 
President’s request, as coordinator of testimony by Administration 
officials in its support. Among those who will join in this presentation 
of the case for prompt approval of this legislation are the Secretaries 
of State, Defense, and the Interior, the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the Chairmen of the Munitions Board and the Federal Power 
Commission, the Maritime Administrator, and the Chief of Army 
Engineers, 

NATURE OF THE LEGISLATION 


There are several joint resolutions and one bill on this subject 
before the committee, all of them seeking to accomplish exactly the 
same objectives. All are based on House Joint Resolution 271 and 
identical measures in the Eighty-first Congress, on which hearings 
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were held by this committee last spring. At least three of these 
(House Joint Resolutions 3, 4, and 15) incorporate changes to reflect 
the entering into force of the Niagara Treaty last summer and are iden- 
tical, except for minor variations, with Senate Joint Resolution 27, 
recently introduced. These measures are all different from those 
considered prior to the Eightieth Congress in one important respect 
that of self-liquidation of the navigation works. 

The principal purpose of the joint resolutions, as expressed in the 
opening section, is to approve the agreement of March 19, 1941, 
between the Governments of the United States and Canada, with the 
exception of certain articles thereof. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Secretary, I assume you would rather not be 
interrupted and would rather finish your statement before we ask 
you questions? 

Secretary Sawyer. I have no preference, really. 

Mr. Donvero. I think the committee, Mr. Chairman, would be 
vitally interested in the substance of that treaty which we made with 
Canada with regard to the power at Niagara and affecting other power 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, which is so very necessary there. 

Secretary Sawyer. As I understand it, the program is for the 
Secretary of State to discuss the matters of treaties before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Donvero. Very well. 

Secretary Sawyer. Section 1 also contains a provision that the 
President, before the international agreement enters into force, shall 
obtain satisfactory assurances that the Government of Canada agrees 
to the principle of making the navigation works self-liquidating. 

In section 2, the resolutions express the sense of the Congress that 
the negotiation of treaties with reference to the matters provided for 
in two of these articles would be desirable. 

Section 3 authorizes and directs the President to negotiate an 
rreement with Canada on tolls. 

Section 4 authorizes appropriations to carry out the provisions of 
the joint resolutions 

Section 5 authorizes and directs the President to negotiate an 
agreement with the government of the State of New York for the 
transfer to that State of power facilities constructed pursuant to this 
measure. In some versions it also requires that this agreement, which 
shall be subject to the approval of the Congress and the New York 
Legislature, shall, in protecting the interests of the United States and 
other States than New York, include guaranties to make a fair pro- 
portion of the power available to the New England States within 
economic transmission distance 

This general introduction, Mr. Chairman, runs along the same lines 
I followed last spring when I appeared here on this subject. At that 
time I went on to emphasize the growing public understanding of the 
purpose and importance of the project in both its phases and to indi- 
cate why its construction had become important for our national 
rrowth. 


a 
ri 


security as well as our economic strength and 
NATIONAL SECURITY ASPECTS 


Emphasis today IS properly placed upon national security first of 
all. Since last spring we have found ourselves confronted with a 
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developing world situation in which we cannot content ourselves with 
gradual and natural economic growth to provide the industrial base 
which national security requires. Economic growth is not only es- 
sential, but must not be permitted to slacken. Our industrial base 
cannot achieve the size, the strength, the flexibility it must have 
unless we press steadily forward to make the best use we know of 
the resources available to us. 

The question of time has become espécially critical with respect to 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. It is needed as soon 
as possible simply because only by means of the seaway could we, if 
war should come, safeguard an adequate supply of iron ore. With- 
out enough iron ore, our steel industry, our economy, and our military 
posture would decline disastrously. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask to place in the record at the 
close of my remarks a report of the National Security Resources Board, 
of which I am a member. This is a supplement which brings up to 
date the report, identified as NSRB Document 123, issued last April 
and placed in the record of the hearings at that time. 1 commend 
this report, as I did its predecessor, to your most careful and earnest 
consideration. 

Primary emphasis in this supplementary report, as in the earlier 
one, is laid upon the hard fact that our steel industry is facing a 
rapidly growing dependence upon foreign iron ore. This is due pri- 
marily to the fact that the Lake Superior reserves, although still sub- 
stantial in total quantity, can be mined only at a dwindling annual 
rate. Furthermore, whereas last spring the outlook was that by 1960 
this dependence would make it necessary to import 25,000,000 tons a 
year, it now appears, in light of the requirements of mobilization and 
of a sustained build-up of our industrial capacity, that by 1960 we 
must be prepared to import upward of 40,000,000 tons. It must be 
expected, indeed, that imports of at least half this volume will become 
necessary within 2 vears 

What lies behind this revision is simple enough. It had earlier been 
expected that the American steel industry would grow cradually to a 
capacity in 1960 of about 110,000,000 ingot tons. We know now that 
this capacity will be attained before the end of th present Vear \t 
the Dy partment of Commerce we have already issued certificates of 
necessity for construction of sufficient additional capacity to bring 
the total above 118,000,000 tons in 1952. $y 1960 we shall have 
steel-making capacity substantially greater than even this 

Other witnesses will further develop the urgency of construction of 
the seaway in light of our ore requirements. They will also cover 
other factors affecting the national security, including particularly the 
important contribution that the associated power project can make 
in the development and mobilization of our economic strength. This 
testimony and the potential advantages set forth in the reports before 
you should carry such weight | believe, as to resolve any doubts 
that may remain, even in the minds of the most skeptical, concerning 
the importance of prompt action to construct this dual-purposs 
project. 

Among thes security considerations is the important fact that con- 
struction of the project will use very little of our critical materials—in 
no case as much in any year as one-half of 1 percent of the annual 
supply 
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STRENGTHENING OUR INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 


The basic case for the project, however, is the one that has steadily 
gathered strength over the years as the size and requirements of our 
industrial economy have grown and as it has become more widely 
understood and accepted that this dynamic growth must continue. 

The basic purpose of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is to complete the job which nature began ages ago when the St. 
Lawrence became the stream draining the Great Lakes into the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is only a few dozen miles in a reach of over 1,000 
that remain to be broken through so that ocean vessels may enter the 
Great Lakes and the Midwestern industrial heart of the country may, 
in terms of much of its transportation, be effectively brought to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The same topography that makes it necessary to 
provide canals and locks for this purpose creates a powerful flow of 
water which requires only damming to become a magnificent source 
of cheap hydroelectric power. 

There was a time when men argued that so much electricity could 
not be absorbed within economic transmission distance of the Inter- 
national Rapids section. Today, however, we know that power from 
the St. Lawrence, like the power that will be gained from redevelop- 
ment of the Niagara and the power that we are straining to secure 
from dozens of other sources, both hydro and steam, is spoken for 
well in advance of its actual availability. 

The reason is not difficult to understand. Cheap and plentiful 
electric power encourages new industries and new processes that could 
not thrive without it. The very act of supplying such power thus 
evokes the demand for it. 

The principle that underlies this experience in the power field 
holds true for transportation as well, and has direct application to the 
proposed seaway. Both parts of this dual-purpose project will vield 
plentiful low-cost services. The cheap electric power will be matched 
by cheap water transportation. The availability of this transporta- 
tion will help promote new traffie—both for the seaway and for other 
carriers in the area—as well as provide greater flexibility in the trans- 
portation of our expanding volume of production. 

Quite apart from the advantages gained in time of emergency from 
having a choice of alternate routes in the event one becomes closed, 
there are manifest advantages for the normal economy in a trans- 
portation system that is well balanced and flexible. At the same time 
we are concerned that the railroads shall have enough freight cars to 
carry the increasing traflic that mobilization means, we need to assure 
ourselves that transportation by water is similarly strengthened. 
Replacement of the existing 14-foot channel on the St. Lawrence by 
one of 27-foot depth would powerfully strengthen our transportation 
system. 

CONCRETE BENEFITS FROM THE PROJECT 


Not all the benefits to be derived from the St. Lawrence project 
ean be given a dollar value. This is particularly true of its strategie 
value to our national security. The demonstration of its commercial 
value, however, can be put in dollar terms. 

So far as the power phase of the project is concerned, no one, to 
my knowledge, questions the salability of all the power that can be 
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generated, at rates which will cover current costs and amortize the 
investment over the usual period of years. 

As for traffic through the seaway, the evidence points plainly to 
the conclusion that here, too, the demand for transportation will be 
ample, under a reasonable schedule of tolls, to pay off the investment. 

The staff of my Department has had the question of seaway traffic 
under study for a number of vears. Preliminary studies were sub- 
mitted to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in June 1947 and 
these, together with later and more complete studies, were placed in 
the record of this committee last spring 

These studies indicate that the potential traffic through the St 
Lawrence seaway lies somewhere between 57 and 84 million tons a 
year. Under fair and equitable toll charges, the resulting revenue 
is estimated as totaling between 364 and 49 million dollars a year 
These traffic and revenue estimates are summarized in a table I have 
here, the body of which is the same as appears in my testimony of last 
spring 


Iron ort at) mill tor ‘ b l 0, OO 
Grair c l I! . : 

Coal t million tor , t 1,0 i 100 
Crenera ire “Ss tl i I t od 


Ballast pp 2 42 mill leu t Xo ‘ " 


At vour request, Mr. Chairman, I shall omit detailed explanation 
ol these trafhie and revenue estimates This is already in the record 


of last vear's hearings. | have not, of course, personally reviewed all 
the calculations that have been made in reaching these estimates of 
traffic. I can assure you, however, that the studies were made by 


competent people On 2 wholly objective basis 

On an over-all basis, these estimates represent a realistic and reason- 
able forecast of the amount of traflic that we Inay expect to see de- 
veloped on the seaway. They indicate that the seaway will be self- 
liquidating by a very large margin. 

In fact, it will take only a little more than half of the anticipated 
traffic to pay off the investment \t present cost levels, revenue of 
about $20,000,000 a veal will be sufficient to cover maintenance ex 
penses, interest at 2). percent, and amortization of the investment 
in 50 years. Our minimum estimate of toll revenue of some $36, 
000,000 a year is more than two-thirds again as large as the expected 
annual charge for maintenance, interest, and amortization, and our 
maximum estimate is nearly two and one-half times the annual charges 
that must be met in liquidating the investment 
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DOUBLE JUSTIFICATION FOR THE PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is of 
urgent importance to our national semaeliae as | am sure you will be 
convinced when all the evidence is before you. As such, its construc- 
tion could be well justified even if its commercial value were negligible 
and its total cost had to be charged to the taxpayers. 

But the commercial value of the project is far from negligip le, as 
my testimony and that to follow should make amply clea The net 
cost to the Federal Treasury, over the span of a gene ellos or so, will 
be zero. Its construction solely as a business proposition would be 
fully warranted and its strategic benefits could be obtained at no ad- 
ditional cost whatever. 

The solid commercial basis of the project is but the reflection of its 
immense economic advantages. These are so great and the invest- 
ment is so modest in comparison that not only can we afford to build 
the project—we literally cannot afford not to build i 


> 


BASIC ISSUE: SHALL WE USE OR WASTE OUR KEY RESOURCES 

What underlies both these facts is one simple proposition—our 
strength lies in wise use of our resources rather than in mere possession. 
Unless we build the dual-purpose project we shall neglect both our 
economic strength, which is our only long-run guaranty of security, 
and our national security itself. With the project built, the entire 
country will benefit in economic as well as security terms. These 
benefits will be shared even by those who are most concerned lest the 
project in some way affect their immediate interests unfavorably. 

I should like to repeat here what I said on this a year ago [reading]: 


The railroads of the country, and particularly the eastern roads, have long 


opposed the seaway. As a matter of fact, of course, as has been shown, much 
of the traffic which we byes rs for the seaway is new traffic, such as Labrador 
iron ore, or traffic of 1aracter which usually does not move by rail, such as 
petroleum. pesca tll Te it would be difficult to show that the railroads would 


suffer as the result of this traffic. 

It is true, 3 course, that the railroads will lose some grain traffic from Buffalo to 
eastern ports and will lose some export and import traffic in general commodities. 
These losses, in terms of both ton-miles and revenue, represent less than 2 percent 


of the Nation’s railroad traffic and less than 4 percent of the traffic of the eastern 


earriers. Fluctuations greater than this occur from month to month and from 
season to season in railroad operations and are met by corresponding adjustments 
in operating costs. It is difficult to see, therefore, how the St. Lawrence project 
can be considered as inflicting any severe damage upon the Nation’s railroad 
system. As a matter of fact, the seaway project, through permitting continued 
full-scale industrial output in the Middle West and through stimulating the 
growth of new business in that area and elsewhere, will probably from a long 


range point of view actually redound to the benefit of the railroads. I am con- 
vineed that this has been the effect of the Panama Canal, a project comparable 
in importance to the current St. Lawrence project, which was also attacked on 
the grounds that it would be ruinous to the Nation’s railroads 


Port interests on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have been similarly opposed and 
much is heard to the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their business 
There is no question but that a considerable amount of traffic now moving to and 
from the Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the seaway. ‘The con- 
tinued development of the Middle West, however, as wé as the rapid deve lop- 
ment of the area within the vicinity of the power project, will certainly provide 
compensating advantages to offset the loss of the traffic which is diverted. Once 
again the analogy of the Panama Canal comes to mind. ‘The effect of the Panama 
Canal was to destroy the advantage of distance which Middle West producers had 


in competing for western markets since shippers from the east coast could 
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actually deliver goods to the Pacific coast more cheaply through the use of the 
new low-cost water services through the Panama Canal. Nonetheless, looking at 
the picture some 35 years later, it would be difficult for anyone to claim that the 
general development of the country arising from the construction of the Panama 
Canal had not more than compensated the Midwest for its temporary loss of 
transportation advantages. 

rhe plain fact of the matter, Mr. Chairman, is that this is a big and powerful 
country and it has got that way not only by possessing great resources but by 
knowing how to use them Those who would have us turn our back on oppor- 
tunities such as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project now offers us, would 
have us turn our back on the very thing that has made America great and tl 
only thing on which we dare base the continuation of our national strength and 
our national sec urity. 

ry ° ° | ° 7 

Mhat is what I said a year ago, Mr. Chairman, and that is the view 
I hold today. It is on this broad basis that | urge this committee 
to report favorably on the legislation before it 

lhe report of the National Security Resources Board is as follows 
REAPPRAISAL OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY yD POWER 
PROJECT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Report of the Executive Office of the President, National S« ritv Re 
Board) 





The international situation is dangerou Risk of a third world war is great 
The best possibility of avoiding war depends upon developing and mainta g 
strong defensive and offensive military power If war ca t be avoided the 
probabilities are strong that a number of vears will be needed t Dril ttoa 
decisive conclusion. Our ability to avoid war, or, if war comes, to wil W 
depend in large measure on the amounts of resources we can command and harness 
and the effectiveness with which we use then 

mtet and power are k« V resources Great quanti il \ l 
modern warfare Our present capacity for producing steel and power ur 

uate to meet even the demands of an active, peacet ( fu ‘ 1 
\ I Ss not adequate to eet tho lemands and at t f 
ri of a major build-up t stre t \ rd Ca 
luce bot tee and power must be expa led a ip 4 
; stances per! 

UMMARY OF THE RESOURCI YARD REPO ON TI , | ' 

Nearly a ir ago the National Security Resources | Nationa 
Security aspects of the St. Lawrence seaway and po r pr At 
report was issued—April 24, 1950—the internationa tuat , sider 
serious | not alarming The Board at that time | nd the Mt La 
project to be “extremely important to national security 

lr its report, the Resources soard ca ed attention te | | pid aepiet 
Lake Superior oper pit iron ore reserves, (2) the large degre ‘ 
will be dependent after 1955 on foreign ores to keep our ste lustry opera 
ut Capa >) the great importance, in case of war, of havu a protected inland 
route over which the rapid vy expansible Labrador iron-ore ipplies ld be 
transported to consuming centers, and (4) the economy of the St awrence 
seaway as & transportation routs 

The Board emphasized that “‘Our capacity to meet the t endous d is 
for steel which would result from another war w n large easul leter ‘ 
our ability to win the war 

In addition, the Board stressed t} al el powe! rta T 1 it 
both World Wars I and II in tl reat indust! regio VI wo rved t 

e proposed p proje | ited that correspo t , ' 

rtages I Oo be anticipate i area ase O1 A I 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

S e then th ternationa bua has a orat md ‘ Sta | 
as charged ifica \ he United States i ymin i | 
f both it iry and econ pote It has D " 2 | 
military purposes Ma 1) e ma be needed be ‘ | r 
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larger than had been estimated previously. (\ccordingly, there is a good prospect 
that we may get as much as 8O million tons out of the Lake Superior region in 1960 














sp) 

As pointed out above, steel ingot capacity in 1960 is assumed for the purposes 
of this analvsis to be 130 mullion tons If operations in 1960 were at capacity 
and sufficient scrap were available to provide 46 percent of the open hearth fur 
nace charge, about 148 million gross tons of iron ore would be required in that vear 

However, the quantities of scrap coming on the market over the next 10 vear 
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to move a large tonnage of the Labrador ore by the ocean route. From the point 
of view of national security this development could have tragic conse quences 

If war should come after such a route were devel yped, the probabilities are 
strong that submarine action would quickly and seriously interfere with deliveries 
of Labrador ore to east coast ports. Under such circumstances, facilities would 
not be available for loading adequate quantities of ore at Montreal for shipment by 
domestic rail to consuming centers, for shipment by Canadian railway to Lake 
Ontario ports, or for unloading ore shipped over Canadian lines 

To provide such facilities after war broke out would take a minimum of 18 
months. Until these facilities could be provided, delivery of Labrador ore to 


consuming centers might be sharply reduced And, of course, these facilities 
ore cars, locomotives, docks and material-handling equipment would take sub- 
stantial quantities of critical materials, probably at a time when they could be 


spared least. 

For example, for a rail movement of 20 million tons approximately 10,000 
hopper cars would have to be provided This q lantity Of cars probably co ild 
temporarily be freed for this service but sooner or later wouid create a demand 


for about 230,000 tons of steel for car construction Such an amount is consider- 
ably greater than the quantity of steel required for constructio f the United 
States share of the St. Lawrence project Additional freight cars are, of course. 
needed for all kinds of commodities To the extent that the lar requirement for 
additional freight cars could be relieved in part, the interest of national security 


would be better served 

Presumably steps could be taken in advance of war to handle the movement of 
Labrador ore via domestic and aaa lian rail lines lo do so we 1, however, 
represent conscious planning to use a far less effi eans Of transportation for 
this ore than could be provided by construction of the St. Lawrence waterwav. 


The hauling of Labrador ore by rail would put a much greater drain on critical 





resources, includir manpower, than transportation of the ore would over the 
St. Lawrence wat a It represents @& Waste of resou! Ss Which should only be 
‘onsidered as a last resort to keep our vital steel industry operat 
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ur national security we should anticipate similar needs for large blocks « 
n the event of another war and be prepared in advance to meet then The St 


Lawrence is one of the very few remaining power resources whicl suitable to 


meet such needs. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence project thus would add s\ 
the supply of electric power—one of the key resources in waging war qually 
ect would provide power with far less drain on critical resource 
npower, and transportation th j 
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The CHarrMan. Is there any member here who wishes to ask any 
question of Secretary Sawyer? 

Mr. Donperro. I would like to ask a question 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Secretary, you know the essential elements that 
have entered into this discussion of the St. Lawrence seaway ove! 
what they were in previous years. One is the question of tolls. The 
other is the question of iron ore in relation to our national security 

Can you tell the committee the amount of iron ore remaining in the 
United States? That is, how many vears will it last? 

Secretary Sawyer. There are differences of opinion about that, as 
you know. Ido not feel qualified to testify in detail on that I think 
Secretary Chapman plans to give you that information 

Mr. Donprro. Has a study been made by the Bureau of Mines 
on that subject? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; but there is no doubt, regardless of all 
arguments, that there is a very rapid depletion of our iron-ore reserves 
of high-grade iron ore; and that it will probably be fairly close to com- 
pletion by the end of 10 vears. The discussion, as I understand it, 
revolves around the question as to what use can be made of so-called 
taconite, and how rapidly it can be produced 

Mr. Donprro. Has any process been developed by which taconite 


can be mined economically? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think so. As I say, I would prefer to have 
Secretary Chapman testify on that. 1 think there are processes being 
developed or utilized so that the taconite can be used; but L think the 
real problem is in the amount in which it will be available. That will 


be nothing like the ultimate amount of ore which is available today 

Mr. Donprero. Do you know of any deposit in the United States 
today that compares with the deposit of iron ore in Labrador and 
Quebec, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Sawyer. No. There are some deposits in other parts of 
Canada they have been talking about. I do not know how large they 
are, | believe that they are not comparabl to the deposits In) Labra- 
dor, and there is no other deposit of which | know of any large amount 

Mr. Donprro. Has a deposit been brought to your attention on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, west of Fort William in Canada, 
known as the Steep Rock mine? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. That is what I referred to in that state- 
ment 

Mr. Donprro. Is that a large amount? 

Secretary Sawyer. It is large actually, I think, but comparatively 
I understand it is not large by comparison with the Labrador deposits 

Mr. Donpero. How many tons of iron ore are we using annually? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know the exact amount \s | testified, 
the output of ingot steel will pass 110,000,000 tons this vear, and by 
the end of 1952 will be 118,000,000 tons. There are a variety of 
estimates 

Mr. Donprero. It is a figure of 80,000,000 tons of ore we have been 
usIng 

Sec retary SAWYER Dr. Zeis SavS 10 IS highes than that, but I do 
not have the exact fivure. However, the use is Increasing, and the 
ore is decreasing very rapidly 
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Mr. Donprro. And the only known deposit we have of any size 
left is that which is in the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 

Secretary Sawyer. In this country. 

Mr. Donprro. And what little is left in the deep mines in the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. And that is a small amount. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Secretary, have you made any study on the 
question of income from this project with regard to passengers who 
might use this canal? 

Secretary Sawyer. No, I have not. 

Mr. Donpvrro. That is a subject that has apparently been over- 
looked by all the hearings heretofore, but that would naturally enter 
into it if oceangoing vessels could use a deep water canal to the 
Great Lakes 

Secretary Sawyer. | would not care to comment on the point one 


way or another. It would seem at first blush you are right, but of 
course the fundamental income weuld come from freight. 
Mr. Donp! RO, That is correct. Do vou care to discuss the question 


of whether or not Canada would proceed to build this canal alone? 

Secretary Sawyer. I am perfectly willing to say I have heard that 
they would, but it would cost more and there are a good many reasons 
why we should go ahead with the joint project which is, in my judg- 
ment, as I have stated, of vital importance for us. ‘There is no 
guaranty that they would build it alone. 

Mr. Donprro. Suppose they did build it alone and then charged 
tolls, and we are compelled Lo buy the iron ore from Labrador and 
Quebec. Would we not be required to pay a toll on every ton of ore 
that would come to the steel industry in this Nation? 

Secretary Sawyer. I guess we would be 

Mr. Donprero. And if we are required to do that, that means we 
would be paying for the St. Lawrence seaway entirely, instead of half 
of it, as now provided under present legislation or agreement with 
Canada? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes 

Mr. Donprro. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. LArcADR. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fallon 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. secretary, do you know what percentage Ol this 
seaway runs through Canada, as compared with that which runs 
through the United States? 

Secretary Sawyer. You mean the percentage of miles? 

Mr. Fatton. Do you know that? 

Secretary SAwyER. You mean by the “seaway”’ the river as well as 
the Lakes? 

Mr. Fatton. I mean the part that goes through Canada I want 
the percentage, as compared to that which goes through the United 
states. 

Secretary Sawyer. It is much larger. 

Mr. Fatton. Would it be 75 percent through Canada and 25 per- 
cent through the United States? 
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Secretary Sawyer. I said it is much larger. The percentage run- 
ning through Canada is much larger than through the United States. 

Mr. Zets. That is on the river. On the Great Lakes it is substan- 
tially equal. Much of the seaway is on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. McGregor. If you are going to have other witnesses answel 
questions, I would suggest we have his name and title 

Mr. Zets. My name is Paul M. Zeis, Chief of the Transportation 
and Communications Division, Department of Commerce 

Mr. Fatton. How much of the construction work will be done in 
Canada, and how much will be done in the United States? 

Mr. Zets. I think that General Pick of the Army engineers can 
give you a much more detailed breakdown on that than we can 

Mr. Fatton. Will General Pick testify? 

Secretary Sawyer. General Pick will testify. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. ANGELL. No questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Secretary, I noted that you used the figures 
30 to 37% million tons of iron ore as indicated as being the potential 
traffic over the proposed waterway. Is that the actual estimate of the 
number of tons of ore that will be produced in that area? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think again Dr. Zeis had better answer that 
question, as he is the one who has compiled the figures, if that is 
agreeable with you. 

Mr. McGreecor. Dr. Zeis, are the figures given the tons of oré 
produced, or are they simply a theoretical estimate of the tons of 
capacity of the Welland Canal, which I understand is only capable of 
handling approximately 30 to 3745 million tons? 

Mr. Zeis. That figure is a judgment figure based upon the assumed 
market for iron ore in the Great Lakes region. It does not assume 
necessarily that all of the ore will come from Labrador 

Mr. McGrecor. Then it is a theoretical figure 

Mr. Zets. It is not theoretical, Mr. Congressman, in the sens¢ 
represents only 30 to 40 percent of an assured market for ore in the 
Great Lakes region 


Mr. MeGrecor. I would like to get further information on this 
subject. Will vou furnish this committee, if you do not have 
immediately available, a breakdown of the various types of ore 
and the areas from which they come, in order to justify the figures of 


) 


30 to 40 percent: 

Mr. Buarnix. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes 

Mr. Buarnik. All the detailed figures on iron ore will be availabl 
from Secretary of Interior Chapman, who will testify before us in a 
day or two. We thought we would present the entire case section by 
section. Mr. Chapman, the Secretary of Interior, will have the 
detailed story on the whole iron ore picture the whole over-all 
picture in detail. He will have the answers, I’m certain 

Mr. McGreaor. I will be glad to accept that, but I did notice the 
Secretary used the figure of 30 to 37!5 million tons, and 1 thought 
he was familiar with it. However, I will be glad to leave it stand 
unanswered and ask it of Secretary Chapman 

Secretary Sawyer, I note that you referred back to your previous 
testimony, and I would like to ask you this question. Are you of the 
opinion that we are now in an emergency? 
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Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Such being the case, \[r. Saw ver, | would like 
to refer to your testimony on April 24, 1956, at the hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 271; and I quote: 


Construction will require a substantial period of time, and if undertaken during 
the war would place a considerable burden on materials, equiy and 
power In fact, it would be inexpedient and impracticable to initiate the proj 


in a war period 
Now, that was your testimony on (pri 24 of last veai You say now 
that we are in an emergency, and you also say we should vO ahead and 
build it. 

[ am wondering just how you explain those two positions, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretarv Sawyer. That quotation, by the way, is not from my 
own testimony, but from the NSRB report which | placed in the rec- 
ord. I think it is very easy to explain it 

Mr. MecGri GOR. J would bi clad Lo hear if 

Secretarv Sawyer. What we undertook to sav a vear ago was that 
we should begin to build the seaway how because if we undertook to 
build it after a war had actually begun, with bombing and other difh- 
culties it would be very hard to do it That, it seems to me, is no 
reasonable argument against undertaking it a vear later, when the 
need for it is obviously much greater and more evident and obvious 
than it was then. 

It is true that today there is a vreater strain on the economy than 


there was a2 vear ago There is a oreatel demand for materials In short 
supply That is unfortunate; but in my judgment that is no argu- 
ment whatevel against building this seaway., which is so vital to our 
defense, as well as to our economy No argument that | mad | 
think, can reasonably be construed as an argument against building 


the seaway as soon as possible 

It is perfectly true, as we said, that the difficulties of actually doing 
it during time of war, when the operation might be subject to continued 
bombing or attack, might be making it difficult or impossibl 
fact, every arcument bv reason of the ems rvenev situation, 16 seems to 
me, is clearly in favor of doing it today. 

Mr. McGrecor | believe vou did reiterate vour previous position 
a few moments ago that it possibly should not be construc 
the war period because of the effect on the immediate war effort? 

Secretarv SAWYER. No. I did not sav that, and | sav that if bv vour 
question vou mean we cannot afford to use the critical materials needed 
to do this job now, I believe exactly the opposite 

As I pointed out in my testimony, the relative amount of material 
that would be required is so small that it ce rtainly is no sound arcu- 
ment against going ahead with the project todav;: and I did not intend 
to sav, and certainly did not intend to mean that we should not go 
ahead with it 

Mr. \l cGREGOR But you do differ from vour statement of April 
1950? 

Secretary Sawyer. No; I do not. 

Mr. McGreoor. I again refer you to page 21 of the hearings of 
April 24, 1950, vour statement—and I believe I quoted you correcth 
there 
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Mr. Sawyer. I am sure you quoted correctly. The difference is 
between building while we are at war, and while we are in an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. McGrecor. Personally I think we are at war and in an emer- 


gency. I would like to ask another question, Mr. Secretary. 
Do you recommend this project to be 27 or 32 feet in depth? 
Secretary Sawyer. Twenty-seven; and | am no engineer. [I am 


only recommending that on the basis of what others tell me is sound. 

Mr. McGrecor. I recognize you are not an engineer, Mr. Secretary, 
and I wonder whether or not you are familiar with the number of 
vessels flving the American flag that might be able to use the 27-foot 
depth? I will probably ask that of some engineer. I will be very 
glad to ask that question of someone else. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am definitely not familiar with the number of 
vessels. I am told—-and I am sure it is true—for the most part the 
vessels which will use this 27-foot channel will be lake vessels; and 
while it is true foreign-flag vessels to a certain extent might make use 
of it, and will, the major use, | believe SO percent of the estimated 
traffic, will be by lake-type vessels that belong to Canada and the 
United States. Most of them belong to us 

Mr. MeGrraor. | recognize, of course, you are not entirely 
familiar with it, but to keep the record straight we will submit to the 
committee the actual figures of the American vessels that would be 
able to use the 27-foot channel, and it is a very, very small percentage, 


about 9.6 percent, Secretary 

Secretary Sawyer. You are referring to oceangoing vessels, I] 
take it? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right [ would like to ask also, Mr. 
Secretary, this question: You discussed at some length the toll 
proposition. Are you able to answer as to just how tolls are going 
to be handled between the Canadian Government and the United 
m ettect at 


this time 


States Government? Are there any agreements 
within vour knowledge? 
Secretarv Sawyer. No. There are no agreements in effect now. 
Mr. McGrecor. You say it is a good proposition, and you say 
that ther 
relative to tolls So, in other words, we would havi no idea how much 


e are no agreements between Canada and the United States 


revenue we would receive from the tolls and vet you think it is a good 
business proposition Is that correct? 

secretary SAWYE! No, I do not think that follows at all The 
fact that we have no agreement at the moment does not mean we 
will have no idea what the revenues will be. I think the figures which 
have been viven are based on an objective appraisal of what the 
traffic will be, and the proper toll rates. 

The fact that the agreement has not been entered into already, 
it seems to me, Is no argument against passing this resolution. You 
have to do one thing at a time The first thing we have to do is get 
the authority Any agreement that is made, as | und rstand it, would 
be subject to congressional approval 

Mr. MicGRreEGOor. But you do say we have no agreements re lative 
to the revenue we might receive from tolls, and how it would be 
distributed between Canada and the United States? In other words, 
we don’t know how much revenue we will receive—what percent of the 
tolls 
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secretary SAWYER. No, I have no agreement, and I do not think 
anybody else has 

Mr. McGrecor. That being the case, it seems a little odd to me, 
knowing your success in business, for you to say it is a profitable 
investment, when you say you have no idea how much of the profit 
or tolls we are going to get. 

Secretary Sawyer. Waiving vour compliment to me, which seems 
a bit un} istified, | would not say you have to have an insurance policy 
issued to make monev before you invested in a plant As I started 
to point out in my statement, if we did not make a dime on this, it 
is still something that should be done: but one of the attractive fea- 
tures in the present program, in my opinion, is that unquestionably 
over the vears it will pav for itself—and probably within one genera 

I do not think it is any argument against the reasoning which lies 
back of that statement to sav we have no vuarantee now of the exact 
tolls or the exact tonnage. 

Obviously, those things have to be left to chance and management 
and the erowth of our economy, and the use that 
Middle West industry. There are many factors involved 

I do not think I could perhaps you ¢ yuld indertake now to make 
a very accurate appraisal, but the averages that have been given and 
the spread between the minimum and maximum seem to me to be 


Is made by oul 


reasonable 
Mr. McGrecor. I think you are absolutely right, that we cannot 
vive an accurate ficure of the cost or estimate 1 will agree with vou 
Secretary SAWYER. | meant to sav an exact figure 


Mr. MeGrecor. You said an accurate appraisal, Mr. Secretary 


| would like to ask one more question, | note in answer to m\ xood 
friend from Michigan that you mentioned the taconite and Steep Rock 
subject Are you qualified to vo into detail and tell this committee 
just how much of an investment that is in Steep Rock and the numbet 


) 


of tons that ean be produced each veal 

Secretary Sawyer. | certainly am not 1 am sure vou can ort an 
estimate on that from Mr. Eaton of Cleveland 

Mr. McGrecor. | am certain the committee will be given full infor 
mation on that subject. That is all 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik 
Mr. Buarnik. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. | 
have, of course, a great deal of interest in this whole iron ore matter, 
which is a very important, and an extremely important subject today 


I shall not go into it today. It is naturally of great interest to me, 
coming from the great iron-ore-producing section of northern Min- 
nesota. I shall also go into the subject of taconite and the dwindling 


reserves of high-grade ore 

I want to take the opportunity at this time to commend the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on a very convincing and penetrating analysis. The 
sum and substance is that we have such a leeway in estimating 
the cost of construction and maintenance we have such a wide mar- 
cin that if we cannot estimate the exact figures now, we have such a 
safe margin to work on, that we have every reason to believe the 
project will be self-liquidating in a period of 30, 35, or 40 years, and 
will pay for itself: beyond this, however. it is necessary in our own 
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self-defense in these critical times, and we have no way of telling what 
these next 4 or 5 years will bring. 

I commend the Secretary for an excellent statement. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, in response to a question a few 
moments ago by one of the members of the committee you indicated 
it would cost more for the Canadian Government to construct the 
seaway project rather than if it were a joint venture of the two 
nations. Would you elaborate on that for me please, sir? 

Secretary Sawyer. I would prefer, if you do not mind, sir, to have 
General Pick, testify on that. I am basing that statement on what 
was said to me, because I asked the very question myself, and that 
was one of the factors that entered into it; but if you would permit 
me to let them answer the question I would prefer it 

Mr. Picketrr. | would be agreeable to that. of course, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and that would apply, of course, to any other question | might 
ask you that vou cannot answer. 

Secretary SAWYER. With reference to costs and the actual operation 
I would prefer to have those testify who would ordinarily deal with 
that. 

Mr. Pickerr. Pursuant to that question I asked a moment ago, 
[ have this in mind: The statement was made that if Canada does 
construct the Seaway we would have to pay tolls on all of the ore 
the comes in from Labrador. I believe that was indicated by Mr. 
Dondero, and, to Say the least, you acquiesced, [ do not recall just 
how it was developed. Would that same thing not be true if it were 
a joint venture of the two countries and it were a self liquidating 
project by reason of toll charges? We would have to pay tolls on all 
the ores that come from Labrador anyhow t 

Secretary Sawyer. We would have to pay tolls until the invest- 


ment is paid off, which I take it is a sound business deal. In other 
words, the question is whether the taxpayers handle it or whether 
the traffic that uses it pays for it. My own feeling is that that is a 


very sound operation or sound approach to the problem to have the 
traffic that uses the seaway pay it off. 

Mr. PICKETT. Well, in eithe revent, Mr. secretary, 10 1s ant ipated, 
| take it, that tolls will be charged on all commerce that uses the 
seaway until it is amortized, both its principal cost as well as the cost 


of operation during the period of amortization? Is that right 


Secretary Sawyer. That is my understanding. Subject to agree- 
ment. 
Mr. Pickrerr. That would be whether it was a joint venture or a 


venture of the Dominion of Canada? 

Secretary SAwyer. If it were the sole venture of Canada, they 
would decide what to do, I presume. But certainly as far as joint 
venture, that is the idea we are proceeding on 

Mr. Pickerr. Is all commerce that uses the seaway to be liable 


for the tolls for the period of amortization, which | believe you stated 


a& moment ago was in substance approxima le ly 5O vears? 

secretary SAWYER. Well, if varies. My own judgm nt is that if 
the traffic comes anywhere near the Department’s minimum estimate 
it would be paid off in less than 50 years. 


Mr. PICKETT. Yes. The estimated cost to the United States of the 
project on a joint venture basis is approxima le ly $573,.000,000 based 


on 1948 figures? Is that correct 
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Secretary Sawyer. The figures which have been compiled for Gen- 
eral Pick—I do not care to anticipate his testimony too much but I 
am told that the figures are on the basis of December 1950 levels, not 
1948—show that the remaining cost to the United States will be 
$566,794,000. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir 

Secretary SAWYER. So it is a little less than the figure you men- 
tioned for 1948. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, of course, the committee has not had the ad- 
vantage of that revised estimate of December 1950. My question 
was based upon recollection of what was testified at the hearings in 
1950 in April and May as to the estimated cost 

Secretary Sawyer. I think vou are right. I think your figure is 
correct 

Mr. Picketr. Now, that estimates cost to the United States is for 
the two phases of the project, one the navigation features and the 
other for development of power potential, as I understand it. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you happen to recall the proportion of cost that 
is allocated to the navigation as compared to that allocated for power 
construction? 

secretary SAWYER. I am told that the powel allocation of cost is 
approximately $200,000,000 or slightly under $200,000,000 

Mr. Pickxerr. Then the balance of $370.000.000 to $390.000.000. 
whatever it would be, would be chargeable to the navigation features? 

Secretary Sawyer. I take it that is true. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, in the amortization program that is anticipated 
by those of you who have studied the project, do you ( xpect Lo utilize 
the income from power to help pay off the navigation features of this 
project, or are you rong to let each feature amortize its own cost? 

Secretary Sawyer. My understanding is that the amorization will 
be separate. Each operation will be on its own feet 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, as the program is presently contemplated, who 
Is going to operate this compl ted project, Mr secretary ? Has that 
been determined yet? 

Secretary SAWYER. You mean the power project? 

Mr. Pickerr. I mean the over-all project, both the navigation and 
the power 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I take it the power and the navigation 
will be separate, and my understanding is that the power project will 
be separate so that Canada on the one hand and New York or the 
United States on the other will operate separately As far as naviga- 
tion area is concerned, I presume that will be worked out under the 
existing treaty. 

Mr. Pickrerr. That has not vet been determined so far as you are 
advised? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think not. 

Mr. Pickerr. I would be, presumably, by international commission 
of some character? 

Secretary Sawyer. I assume so. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, as I understand the import of the resolutions 
that are before us, as well as your testimony, the assurances of agree- 
n principle to toll charges have not yet been made by the Do- 
f Canada? Is that right? 


ment 
Minion oO 
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Secretary Sawyer. [ am told that Secretary Acheson understands 
that they have been made, but he will testify, [ think, right following 
me, and he can answer your question more accurately and in a more 
timely way. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then you are not at the moment prepared to go 
into that phase of it in detail? 

Secretary Sawyer. No. I prefer to leave that to him 

Mr. Pickerr. All right, sir. Now, as I recall the project, if the 
authorization is had to proceed as proposed in these resolutions, the 
agreements that are necessary to be made will be made during the 
course of construction. Mr. Secretary, bas there been any progress 
made toward reaching a conclusion on those agreements since oul 
hearing last vear? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think not. Lamnotsure. Nothing has been 
done as far as the Congress is concerned, and until something is 
done, until some authority is available, I assume that progress will 
not be made 

Mr. Pickerr. It is just a question of which we a 
first, the horse or the cart, whichever you want to ca 
whichever you want to call the cart 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. But I guess the Congress will 


rome” to put 


| 
ll the horse and 


come ahead. 

Mr. Pickerr. Insofar as progress is concerned, then, we are no 
further along than we were almost a year ago? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, | am afraid that is true. 

Mr. Piexerr. Why has the administration not taken advantage 
of the intervening months to make some progress in answering the 
questions along this line that were raised in the hearing last vear, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I think I have given you the answer to 
that Whether vou deseribe the Congress is the horse or the cart, 
I think that the Congress must act before anything substantively 
can be done. As to why something more has not been done, I think 
it is pretty clear that there is not much point in trying to work out 


arrangements and agreements when there is an evident or has been 
an evident disinclination on the part of Congress to act on it 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, it might have been helpful to those of us on 
the committee and in the Congress to have had a little more definite 
information about some of these matters, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I did not mean to indicate that there 
was any desire to hold back information, and I feel that when all of 
the testimony is in you will have as complete information as it ts 
possible to get prior to the time when the operations begin 

Now, I understood the question was why there had not been an 
effort to work on agreements that we might make prior to action by 


Congress. ‘To me it is pretty clear that there is not much point in 
doing that until Congress indicates itself in favor of the operation 

Mr. Pickxerr. I do not want to leave the inference, Mr. Secretary 
that vou or anyone else would be inclined to hold back any information 
from us. The point | was making is that if we had the information 
that questions of this character indicated we would like to have at 
our previous hearing, then we might have a little better understanding 
of some of the detailed operations of the project 
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Secretary Sawyer. Well, | am not aware of any information that 
was requested at previous hearings that we are not prepared to give 


today If there is some, and we could have the word about it, 1 am 
sure we will try to furnish it to you, because information on the sub- 
ject is certainly desirable. If there is anything fundamentally wrong 


or wrong in detail with the approach that we are taking, 


| would like 
to know about it. 

Mr. Biuarnik. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Pickett. Yes, sir 

Mr. Buarnikx. The gentleman from Texas is raising a good ques- 
tion Am | eorrect, Mii Secretary, that the President does not have 
the authority and must wait until he vets authority from the Congress 
to authorize him to enter into negotiations which will lead up to an 
agreement? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is my understanding; ves 

Mr. Buarnik. And the authority is provided in section 3 of these 
several bills before us, which authorizes and d 
evotiate an agreement with Canada Am I correct in that 
Secretary Sawyer. The whole purpose of this resolution is to ey 


irects the President to 


the President the authority to do the very thing that Congressman 
Pickett was talking about, in mv judgement 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman vield? It certainly 1s not 
necessarv for the Congress to authorize the President to enter into 
agreements relative to who is going to handle the tolls and operations 
of the canal, which is the information that this committee asked for 
last veal and which does not seem to be available even at this time 
The President has made many agreements without action of Congress 

Mir. Donpero. Will the gentleman from Texas vield? 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Secretar is it not a fact, however, that th 
entire proposal of this project was on a 50-50 basis with the Dominion 
of Canada? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is mv understanding 

\ir. Donpero. As far as costs are concerned and as far as 
receipt of tolls is concerned 

Secretarv Sawyer. Well, the tolls will be used to pav off the in- 
terest charges and amortization and so forth 

Mir. MeGrecor. There are no written agreen relative to tolls 
or their distribution—or maintenance costs—or even interest rates 
there? 

The CHarrmman. You will have reduced and continued tolls to 
maintain the seaway? 

Secretarv Sawyer. My understanding is that the tolls will be 
fixed. I mean the idea is that they will be fixed for a period that will 
enable us to amortize the operation on the basis of reasonable income 
from traffic on the seaway 

I might sav this, Mr. Chairman It seems to me that t 
question is not whether or not we can make agreements in advance 


he eritu al 


or discuss agreements in advance. The critical question is whether 
desirable Conese that is indicated clearly. the Presid ni will have the 


authority, the project will proceed, and I myself see no reason to feel 


or not the Congress feels that this project in its over-all aspects 1s 


} ] r ‘ ‘as 
that we will not work out a satisfactory arrangement W th Canada 
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I feel that the details which have been referred to here today and 
which it seems to me are utterly impossible to provide in advance of 
congressional action will easily be worked out. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Picxetrr. I have a question or two further, Mr. Chairman 
Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, among other things that prompted the line of inter- 
rogation | was pursuing is your statement on page 2 in the second 
paragraph. You say 
Section 1 also contains a proviso that the President, before the international 
agreement enters into force, shall obtain satisfactory assurances that the Govern- 
ment of Canada agrees to the principle of making the navigation works self- 
liquidating. 

I deduced from that the Government of Canada has not yet agreed 
to that principle of making the navigation works self-liquidating. 

Secretary Sawyer. Lam notsure. As I said before, | would prefer 
to leave that to the Secretary of State. That is within his area, and 
he I am sure will be able to answer your question. 

Mr. Pickerr. It would be fruitless, of course, for this Congress to 
authorize the construction of the project as a joint venture with a 
view of making it self-liquidating unless Canada had agreed to the 
principle of doing so in the first instance. 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not think it would be fruitless at all. 
Nothing might happen. But I think that the worst that could happen 
is that the thing would not go forward. Of course, it is not going 
forward now, so I do not see any great detriment to having Congress 
act on the matter. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Well, to say the least, if we reached that impasse, 
we, as you clearly indicate, would be no further along but no further 
backward than we are now. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I would not say we would not be any 
further along, because I think that the approval of Congress to this 
enterprise would have a very powerful and helpful impact upon Can- 
ada and the thinking in Canada. Of course, they are very much for 
it now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Now, you have placed your primary emphasis in 
your presentation here upon the national security angle of the project, 
from what you have said, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary SAwyeER. I would not say I had placed my primary 
emphasis upon that. Certainly it seems to me pretty clear that ™ at 
is a very important aspect. I think that not only the desir: ability but 
the need to have easier methods of getting ore into this country in 
peace as well as in time of war is vital to our economy. I think the 
strength of the whole Middle West is tied up inextricably with the pro- 
duction and use of ore. We have used over the years an incredible 
volume of ore from the Mesabi Range, and it is just running out. 
That is all. We have to get something to take its place 

Mr. Pickxerr. And in that connection, of course, we all have in 
mind the deposits in Labrador that are now being exploited or are in 
the process of being exploited by a group of, I be lieve, five steel com- 
panies who have the concession there. 

I have reference at this moment, Mr. Secretary, to the testimony by 
Mr. Humphrey, of the M. A. Hanna Co., when he testified in sub- 
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stance last year that it would be approximately 5 years from the date 
of his testimony until those companies could bring in a million to a 
million and a half tons of ore from that Labrador deposit, and again 
that it would be approximately 8 years before they would arrive at the 
figure of 10 million tons. 

He further testified, as I recall, that their plans for mining and ship- 
ment of ore from those deposits at that time encompassed only the 
mining of 10 million tons of ore. If you have any other figure that 
those gentlemen contemplate bringing into this country, I would 
appreciate it if you would call it to my attention at this time. 

Secretary Sawyer. I have no other figure. I would prefer to have 
Mr. Humphrey do his own testifying. But my information is that 
the schedule which he had in mind at that time has been stepped up 
very drastically, perhaps partly due to the security element which you 
mentioned a moment ago 

Mr. Pickerr. On page 243 of the hearings of last vear he says that 
the whole program is being laid out for the first unit of 10 million tons 
of ore a year and the tracks are being designed to take care of an 
additional 10 million tons a year. In addition there is a reserve unit 
for 10 million tons additional at some future time. 

The immediate problem, unless his figures have been drastically 
revised as you indicate, would be that in the interest of national de- 
fense we would be bringing 10 million tons of ore a year over the sea- 
way. If we take a doubled figure, then we would be dealing with the 
matter of 20 million tons a year. 

In your judgment, is the time element involved and the limited 
amount of ore that they say they are going to mine and bring into 
this country as compared to the amount that we need to get, sufficient 
to justify the construction of the seaw ay al the expenditures involved? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. I think the only thing we can charge 
ourselves with is having put it off too long. I think there is no argu 
ment whatever against doing it, because the amount of ore immedi- 
ately available or available within the next 4 or 5 years would not be 
all that we can get later. I think every review of the subject indicates 
that the sooner we get at it the better, and if we had done this 10 
years ago we would be much better off today. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, in dealing with the subject and referring to the 
project as the St. Lawrence seaway, I take it that all of us are speaking 
of it as a project that goes from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River 
on up and into the Great Lakes through the Welland Canal and the 
Sault locks between the lakes that we are now using on a minimum 
draft. Is that right? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. And that would be the whole project as we deal with 
it, and we would not just stop off with the St. Lawrence seaway 
project before 

Secretary Sawyer. That is where the boats will operate, yes. 

Mr. Picxerr. And any indication that there would be any stoppage 
of consideration of the project when we get into Lake Ontario—] 
believe that is the first lake up there—would be contrary to what we 
all contemplate is an accurate description of the project? 

Secretary Sawyer. Oh, I should think so, ves. 

Mr. Pickxerr. I believe that is all, Mr. Secretary. Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Scudder? 
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Mr. Scupprer. Mr. Secretary, as I understood your statement you 
would plan on bringing from 57 to 84 million tons of traffic through 
the canal. What percentage of that traffic would be iron ore? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, there is a table here I think which is on 
page 9 which shows estimated potential traffic divided up among iron 
ore, grain, coal, petroleum, general cargo, and ballast shipping. 

Mr. Donpero. It is 37% million tons. 

Secretary Sawyer. It is 30 to 37% million tons of iron ore. 

Mr. ScuppgerR. Now, is the ore available and could it be delivered 
at a point where if could be shipped through the canal? What are 
the facilities for securing the iron ore to be placed at the dock to be 
picked up? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, vou asked me two questions. As far as 
facilities are concerned, | understand that on the Labrador end they 
are now building a railroad—and, in = r to Congressman Pickett’s 
question, far ahead of schedule to bring the ore from the mines to 
Seven Islands, and from there on, of course, up the St. Lawrence 

As far as the use of the canal is concerned, the whole operation may 
deal, I assume, with other ore than that that comes from Labrador. 

Mir. ScuppEerR. Would the facilities be sufficient to haul the amount 
of ore to the canal that would be necessary to amortize its cost over 
the period of 50 years which vou project? 

secretary SAWY! R. You mean will there be « uch boats? 

Mir SCUDDER Yes And will the ore be available to furnish the 
cargoes to pas that toll? 

Secretary SAwyer. | am told that it will be. Secretary Chapman 
I think plans to testifv in some detail on that 

Mr. Scuppger. I am very much interested to know if this project 


will 8 pr itself and pay its wavy. Now, I understood Mr. Dondero’s 
question to be that this would be financed on a 50-50 basis. ‘The 
way we deal on a 50-50 basis very generally turns out to be that we 
furnish the horse and Aor furnish a jackrabbit. Now, the cost of 


this will be about $300.000.000 to the United States and about 
$300.000.000 to Canada? 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point to 
Say this? Canada IS Way ahead of the { nited States rift VY vears 
ago they built the 14-foot canal, and they spent $133,000,000 on the 
Welland Canal already completed as a part of this vast water project. 

Secretary Sawyer. I think that is a very proper answer, Congress- 
man Furthermore, while I am inclined to agree with you with 


reference Lo some things that we have done, we cannot say that of 
Canada They have done thei full share In anv enterprise that we 


have been engaged in together J think, and, as the Congressman 
points out, perhaps more 

Mr. Scupper. Will Canada be obligating themselves to an equal 
amount with the United States for the construction costs of the canal? 

Secretary Sawyer. No. I think the effort is made to equalize 
what they have spent and what we will spend. I mean the total 
expenditure ove! the vears for the whole operation 

Mr. MecGrecor. Will the gentleman vield? Is that figured on 
the present-day cost, Mr. Secretary? Is vour statement figured on 
present-day costs of construction or is it ficured on thre eost ol the 


Welland Canal at the time it was built? 
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On 
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Secretary Sawyer. General Pick will give you detailed answers to 
that question. But I am told that in the main they will get the 
advantage of the fact that they spent their money when it was worth 
more than it is today. 

Mr. McGrecor. They will charge us as their proportionate share 
what it would cost to build it today? 

Mr. Donperro. Oh, no. 

Secretary Sawyer. No; I think not 

Mr. Donpero. He is trying to put the answer in your mouth. 

Mr. McGrecor. If my friend from Michigan knew the Secretary 
as I know him he would not make that statement. I am just trying 
to get the facts, but I think the testimony will show that whatever 
was required to build the Welland Canal when they built it, plus the 
increased costs if it was to be built now, is to be considered a part of 
their 50-50 basis. In other words, Canada is going to make a tre- 
mendous profit on the fact that she built the Welland Canal when 
costs of construction were very low and will charge us with what it 
would cost now. The difference of course is profit to Canada 

Secretary Sawyer. | am told that is not correct. But, even if it 
were, I assume they might be entitled to something because of the 
fact that they did it many years ago. However, the exact figures will 
be furnished and also the calculations will be furnished by General 
Pick who is prepared to testify on that 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Secretary, I would like to have that phase of the 
testimony developed, so that we would know how much our partner 
is going to put into the deal. I think if we are going to enter into a 
partnership agreement we should know definitely how much we are 
going to spend and how much they are going to spend and the per- 
centages of the revenues derived that would go back to each of the 
partners in the deal. I would like to have our responsibilities set up, 
so that we do not seem to get into international projects which are too 
one-sided where we pay the entire bill and they furnish a little lip 
service. This is a big project and | believe it should be handled in a 
businesslike manner. I would appreciate the development of that 
phase. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, inevitably when the Government con- 
siders development of a multipurpost project such as this the charge 
is made that the construction of such a project will constitute a tres- 
pass and an infringement on our private enterprise. Would you like 
to comment on that? 

Secretary Sawyer. I can comment to this extent: I am not one of 
those who is against private enterprise, as you probably know, but I] 
think there are temes when things have to be done by the Government, 
and I think this ts one of them. 

Mr. Jones. Do you consider it a sound and wise policy of the Gov- 
ernment to develop its natural resources, such as waterway develop- 
ments, generation of hydroelectric power, op those streams that 
private enterprise has not done and has not manifested an intention 
of doing? 

Secretarv Sawyer. | am very much in favor of the development 
of water-power resources either by private enterprise or by the Govern- 
ment. If, as you say, private enterprise has not done it, | am in favor 
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of the Government doing it. In this particular case I think we should 
move ahead on the project. By “we,” I mean the Government. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Would you yield to me just a moment? I under- 
stand, Mr. Secretary, there is a power authority of the State of New 
York that has been petitioning for the privilege of constructing 
power-generating facilities for a number of years. Now, is that not a 
refutation of the implication of Mr. Jones’ question that private enter- 
prise has not done it or has not indicated it wants to do it? 

Mr. Jones. I can answer that for the gentleman from Texas by 
saving that the State of New York is still “government” and has not 
divorced itself from government, so, consequently, [ do not think 
of the State of New York as being a private-enterprise system. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Let me carry it a little further. Mr. Secretary, there 
has been some thought given to the fact that this is such an attractive 
proposition for private enterprise that the whole project should be 
held in abeyance until private enterprise has an opportunity to develop 
it. Would you like to comment on that? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not agree with that at all. I think it is 
high time for us to move ahead with it, and I have no information 
which leads me to think that private enterprise is interested in going 
ahead with the matter at this time. It is obviously a matter which 
must involve a dealing between governments, and I doubt if private 
enterprise could go ahead with it and do the things that have to be 
done. But, even if it could, I am still in favor of the Government 
doing it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, will you tell us of any area in the United 
States where there is not now an acute shortage of electricity? 

Secretary Sawyer. I know of no area. There may be but there is 
no doubt that over all the United States there is an acute shortage, 
and that is particularly true in New England. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any instances in which the Govern- 
ment has carried out a project similar to this proposed in the United 
States that has not attested to the foresight of the Government in 
making wise investments in the development of navigation and the 
generation of hydroelectric power? 

Secretary Sawyer. | think, generally, to answer your question, 
the water-power projects that have been initiated and are now in 
operation have proved to be of tremendous benefit to the areas where 
thev are located. 

Mr. Jones. And, Mr Secretary, in the development of those 
projects have they not always been accompanied with the cries of 
those who said that it will destroy certain phases of our private-enter- 
prise system, such as the electric power companies, the railroads, and 
transportation, and those who have contended all along that that 
would come to pass? 

Secretary Sawyer. I believe you are correct in saying that most 
of these enterprises have been accompanied by cries, as you state, 
and opposition. I think that that is perhaps normal when we under- 
take to do anything different from what we have done. But here, 
it seems to me, as I have stated, that whatever opposition there is, 
understandable as it may be, does not measure up at all with the 
tremendous advantages and the need of this operation as it unfolds 
itself today. 
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Mr. Jones. Now let me call your attention to your testimony on 
page 5 of the statement in the first paragraph. You say: 

In recent years it has been a policy of Government for the decentralization of 
war industries. 

Secretary SaAawyER. Where is this? I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Jones. Page 5, your first paragraph. There is some alarm as 
to the fact that we are not decentralizing the basic industries as we 
proposed in the last 2 or 3 years, and I call your attention to the fact 
that in the saturated areas now we are having further expansion of 
steel industries that it was our notion would be decentralized. Why 
is that taking place? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not believe you are reading from my 
testimony, Congressman. I do not find it. 

Mr. Jones. You say: 

In the Department of Commerce we have already issued certificates of necessity 
for the construction of sufficient additional capacity to bring the total above 
118,000,000 tons in 1952. 

In the issuance of these certificates, do you not take into consid- 
eration 

Secretary Sawyer. Now you are not reading from my testimony. 

Mr. Jones. I beg your pardon? 

Secretary SawyeR. You are not reading from my testimony now. 
You were a minute ago. 

Mr. Jones. Let me hand it to vou. 

Secretary Sawyer. I| said, “In the Department of Commerce we 
have already issued certificates of necessity for construction of suffi- 
cient additional capacity to bring the total above 118,000,000 tons in 
1952.” 

Mr. JONEs. Yes, sir 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes 

Mr. Jones. Now, the question I propounded was: Did you not 
take into consideration national security in the issuance of these 
certificates? 

Secretary Sawyer. We certainly did. If you mean by your ques- 
tion did we direct the people who were building these plants to put 
them in different places than they suggested, the answer is “No.”’ 
We are not organized, as a matter of fact, to direct industry where to 
put its plants. We can give suggestions. But I can say very frankly 
that there was no order issued to a company that came in and asked 
for a certificate of necessity to put their plants somewhere else by 
reason of the consideration of decentralization, as far as I know. 

Mr. Jones. We have continued to hold forth with such a policy. 
Is it your intention rather to 

Secretary SAWYER. A year or two ago 

Mr. Jones. The point I am getting at is this, Mr. Secretary: There 
must be some assurance down the line that we are not going, by 
virtue of the construction of this seaway, to have a given area that is 
already saturated with war industries further encumbered by putting 
additional plants in there. 

Secretary SAwyer. I am not quite sure I understand what you 
mean. Do you mean that in connection with this St. Lawrence 
seaway we should put some inhibition upon the location of plants in 


the Middle West? 
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Mr. Jones. No; but the issuance of these certificates would mean 
you would give consideration to the fact of the availability of this 
transportation and we would carry out our program of dispersal and 
decentralization of industry. I do not see how we are going to divorce 
the consideration of those factors from any transportation system that 
we might develop in this country. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, neither do I. 

Mr. Jones. It is my apprehension that we have not done enough 
of it already. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am sure you are right. We have not done 
enough decentralization. I might say that the final decision with 
reference to certificates of necessity does not lie with me. The 
National Production Authority in my Department has made a pre- 
liminary survey in many cases and has made recommendations first 
to Mr. Symington, who had original authority, and then to General 
Harrison who has it now. 

My answer to your question was based upon our survey, which did 
not undertake, as I have said, to direct individual businesses to put 
their plants in some place other than the place where they wanted to 
put them. As.a matter of fact, there are many factors which enter 
into plant location aside from the over-all theory of decentralization. 
And, for the most part, a steel plant has to be put where various factors 
indicate—transportation and availability of ore and labor and other 
things. 

Mr. Jones. I take it then that we will not have any decentralization 


for security purposes in the steel industry? 
Secretary Sawyer. The steel industry is to a certain extent decen- 
tralized already. A number of the certificates of necessity that have 


been issued are outside of the Pittsburgh area so to speak There has 
been expansion in Texas. I have issued one or approved one for 
Pennsylvania and other places. I just happen to remember those two. 

Mr. Jones. Did you issue one up near Baltimore? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think so. 

Mr. Jones. New Jersey? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think so. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall the distance from the sea of the one 
issued in Baltimore? 

Secretary SAWYER. No. 

Mr. Jones. Well, what factors do vou take into consideration in 
issuing these certificates when you weigh the evidence of security? 

Secretary Sawyer. The principal factor we take into consideration 
is the desire to get more steel, and we assume that the company that 
wants to build a plant, is willing to put its own money in, and so forth, 
is pretty well able to judge where it ought to be located 

As I started to say a moment ago, the National Security Resources 
Board about 2 years ago put out a pamphlet dealing with this whole 
question of decentralization. Theoretically, it is a very sound proposi- 
tion, in my judgment. Practically, there are many hurdles which 
must be gotten over before it can be applied. Probably we have to 
have a much broader Government control of our economy than 
we have today in order to make it effective. The factors which are 
involved in plant location and which are the normal business elements 

| 


involved for the most part must be decided by business itself, in my 


judgment. 
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Mir JoNEs. The South American ore that is to be brought into 


the country in the next few years will be dispatched to where? Will 
it use the facilities of the St. Lawrence Seaway ? 

secretary Sawyer. | do not know. Of course, that will depend 
probably upon the cost of transportation. I assume that the chances 
o the Atlantic seaboard, but there is 


are it will for the most part go 
1e St. Lawrence if the seaway is built 


i 
t 
— whv it ecann ’ | 
no reason why it cannot go up ti 
1 


and the boats are avaulable 
Mir. Jones. Mr. Secretary, we have been considering before th 
committee the decentralization and dispe rsal of Government agencies 
not necessary in the District of Columbia for security reasons Wi 
have heard numerous witnesses testify as to the poss bility and proba- 
bility of an attack and how we wouk T 


tell us that the nearer to the coast the more available we are for enem)\ 


if 
manage insuch an ittack Ch 


attacks Now, if we want to make these waterway developments just 
to set up an easy target for thi enemy, then we m oht as well q 
talking about decentralization of Government and industry and | 
them run at will Do vou not think so? 

Secretary Sawyer. No, I do not. I think that the bu ld ng of the 
St. Lawrence seaway argues against the proposition. I think that 


the ve ry fact that more plants are not built on the coast and subject 
to attack by whatever method of attack might be involved is an 
argument in favor of the thing vou are discussing. 
Now. as far as the decentralization ot Government agencies, ol 
1 


course, that is a wholly different matter. That is something thi 
Government can control I think that that is in a different area of 


discussion 

Mir. JONES Those peopl would not be too hard tO persuade, 
would they? 
Secretary S 


AVE JONES Yes. 


1] 1 
secretary SAWYER. You WOU be surprised how hard it is to per- 


To move? 


suade them [ have one office in my own «de partment They wat 
to stav here and run the risks 

Nii JONES [ am talking about private maustry persuasion 
private industry for decentralization, not the dispersal of Government 


agencies 


One more question. How long each vear will the seaway be frozen 
and inaccessible for travel? 

secretary SAWYER The available time is 7 or S months | eues 
about } months it would be frozen. That applies Lo ol co s( Lo 


to the movement of ore from the north just as it would if the seaway 
is built. 

Mr. Je NES Is it a reneral policy o! those usIng the seawayvs to 
Stor kpile during the usable months to carry them forward to the 
time 

Secretary Sawy! [ understand it is, but the stockpile gets a 


1 rN i 


little low occasionally 
Mir Jones. That is all, \Ir. ( hairman That K you very mue 
Mr. Secretary 
The CHarrmMan. Mer. Lanham? 
Mr. LANHAM. No questions 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Quinn? 
( 


Mr. Quinn. No questions. 


‘ 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We now 
have the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson. He is very busy and he 
would like to go right ahead. 

Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary AcHEson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I have appeared before vou to testify in support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project on previous occasions. Today the threaten- 
ing trend of international developments has created an even deeper 
sense of urgency with respect to this project than existed before. 

During the past 6 months our Government has been obliged to 
assume expanding burdens of an economic, diplomatic, and military 
character. Events in Korea demonstrate that we must develop further 
our economic and military strength in order to bear these burdens with 
assurance of success. Since we may have to meet even graver threats to 
our security in the future than those which we face today, we must 
not only maintain our strength; we must steadily augment it. There- 
fore, it is essential to take stock of our vast resources and to plan how 
they can most effectively contribute to our security during a pro- 
tracted period of international tension. We must select and act upon 
the measures we can take now which will assure the greatest return in 
increased strength and security later on. 

I believe the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is outstanding 
in this respect. I should like to explore with you, therefore, the bases 
of our recommendation that the project, as set forth in the 1941 St. 
Lawrence agreement and in the legislation now before you, be ap- 
proved. 

Forty-six miles of St. Lawrence River boundary waters is the 
principal area to be developed jointly by the two Governments under 
the terms of the 1941 agreement. Failure to develop this stretch 
of the river known as the International Rapids section and to mod- 
ernize the 68-mile Canadian section downstream, has prevented the 
linking together of the 1,000 miles of the Great Lakes with the 1,000 
miles of the St. Lawrence River east from the rapids to the Atlantic 
Ocean for deep-draft shipping. Large expenditures have been made 
by both the United States and Canadian Governments in the construc- 
tion of locks such as the MacArthur lock at Sault Ste. Marie and those 
of the Welland Canal as well as in the deepening of harbors and river 
channels. The maximum use of these works cannot be achieved until 
the construction of the 46-muile stretch of the seaway in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section and the corresponding work in the Canadian 
section extending downstream to Montreal have been completed. 

The lack of this development constitutes an obstacle to the full 
utilization of the great transportation route afforded by this river 
and hinders the full economic development of the Northeast and 
North Central regions of our country. In this way, it prevents them 
from making their full contribution to our security. 

Now, as to the legal framework for the utilization of the boundary 
waters. The freedom to use the waters of this great inland sea with- 
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out discrimination is guaranteed to the citizens of both countries by 
treaties beginning in 1794 and ending with the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. The right of navigation extends to “all canals con- 
necting boundary waters’ and would be applicable to the proposed 
seaway. 

The development of very large quantities of electric power by the 
construction of a dam and reservoir in the International Rapids 
section is also contemplated in the 1941 agreement. The 1909 treaty 
provides that no uses, obstructions or diversions of boundary waters 
might thereafter be made on either side of the line which affect the 
natural level or flow of the waters on the other side of the line, without 
resort to the International Joint Commission or to a special agreement 
between the parties 

Article XIII of the treaty further provides that 
In all cases where special agreements between the high contracting parties hereto 
are referred to in the foregoing articles, such agreements are understood and it 

ded to include not only direct agreements between the high contracting 

irties, but also any mutual arrangement between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada expressed by concurrent or reciprocal] legislation on the par- 
of Congress and the Parliament of the Dominion. 


| 


As stated in section 1 of the joint resolution, this provision consti- 
tutes the basis for the negotiation of the agreement of March 19, 1941, 
and its submission to Congress for approval. 

House Joint Resolution 3, which is typical of the several current 
proposals on this subject, approves vPiypsccor died of 1941, with the 
exception of three articles in whole or in part. It also authorizes the 
President to fulll the undertakings made on behalf of the United 
States in the agreement after the Canadian Government has approved 
t together with the changes made in it by this resolution. 

I! want particularly to explain the reasons for the exceptions to 
certain sections of the agreement set forth on page 2, lines 1 to 6, of 
this measure, House Joint Resolution 3. The first exception relates to 
article VII of the agreement. This article would assure continuance 
of the rights of navigation in the Great Lakes Basin on a permanent 
basis. As the 1909 treaty guaranteeing these rights contains provisions 
for termination, it was considered essential that the possibility of 
ermination should be eliminated. The Senate has indicated that this 
is 8 matter more appropriately dealt with by a treaty and it is under- 
stood that the Canadians are willing to negotiate such a treaty with 
representatives of this Government. 

The second exception made by the measure relates to article VIII, 
paragraph (c) of the agreement, which provides 


at if either country should authorize diversions of water from the Great Lakes 
tem, other or greater than those permitted or January 1, 1940, the Govern- 
ent of such country would give immediate consideration to the re presentations 


the othe < 


if satisfactory settlement were not possible, the article provides for 
in arbitral tribunal. 

The particular dispute envisaged by this article related to possible 
future increase in the diversion of Lake Michigan waters through the 
Chicago drainage canal. The issue as to the Chicago drainage canal 
was settled by the decision of the Supreme Court in Wisconsin v. 
Illinois in April 1930, which enjoined the objectionable diversion. The 
International Joint Commission has complete jurisdiction over diver- 
sion of boundary waters in veneral, and both countries have regarded 
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with satisfaction the exercise of that jurisdiction by the Commission 
Because of these facts it is believed that this provision for a special 
arbitral tribunal is unnecessary, and consequently its omission is 
advisable. 

The third exception effected by this measure relates to article IX 
of the agreement concerning the Niagara River. The subject matter 
of this article was dealt with in the treaty concerning uses of the waters 
of the Niagara River signed on February 27, 1950, which is already 
in force between the two countries. 

The jomt resolution also contains a provision in section 3 that is 
not included in the 1941 agreement, namely, that the seaway shall be 
self-luquidating through the payment of tolls. The additional agree- 
ment, to be negotiated on this subject with Canada, is to become 
effective only after approval by the Congress of the United States and 
the Parliament of Canada We have received assurances that the 
Canadian Government is prepared to agree to the principle of making 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating by means of toll charges, 
subject to the conclusion of mutually satisfactory arrangements 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw to your attention 
the notes exchanged between this Government and the Canadian 
Government on May 8, 1950, amending article II (b) of the agree- 
ment. Through this exchange the completion date of December 31, 
1948, for the navigation works was replaced by more flexible phrase- 
ology providing for completion of the project within 8 years after the 
date of entry into force of the agreement. I suggest that the legis- 
lation now before you be amended to include approval of this exchange 
of notes, and I should like to insert in the record at this time wording 
which you may wish to consider in effecting such a change 

The proposed amendment of H. J. Res. 3, presented by Secretary 
Acheson, is as follows 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF Hovusg Joint Reso! n3 

In view of the amendment of 1 agreement of March 19, 1941, | the exchang 
of notes with Canada signed May 8, 1950, the Departm« if State iggests that 
House J int Re olution 3 should be revised LO 1 dicate approval of the agreement 
as amended. It is proposed for consideration that this be accomplished by the 
| Ww ry chang na bill: 

| litle, fourth ‘ Ser fter Canada led 

2. Page | nes ert alter ‘ 1 the p i i led i chang 
of notes si 1 May &, 1950,’ 

) Pa e 2 Zz wee Une vord hereo! ( 11d agre 
rie 

} Page ) e 4,1 I Liter rere? ( ey l a i 1 

5. Page 2 e7 afte e word “‘agre ( 1 ind exchange of 
notes 


secretary Ac HESON Now on the value of the ‘| Law rence project. 

The administration is requesting the Congress to approve this 
acreement because of the contribution it will make to the growth of 
our economy and of its particular value to national defense. It will 
provide an interior route for the transportation of essential materials: 
in particular, for iron ore from the Labrador fields to the steel mills 
of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, .and to other parts of the Great Lakes 
area. The need for this ore as a supplement to the dwindling reserves 
of the Mesabi Range is urgent. 

This project will also furnish a dependable source of additional low- 
cost power Ww hich ean be used to increase the production of goods w hich 
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are vital to our defense. Both the seaway and power aspects of the 
St. Lawrence project will add substantially to our economic streneth 
at a time when—from what can be foretold today—we may need to 
mobilize a large portion of our available industrial capacity for the 
protection of our security. Other witnesses will be prepared to discuss 
these matters in whatever detail you desire 

I want to stress the fact that the United States will benefit doubly 


from construction of the St. Lawrence project It will not only 
strengthen the United States economy but will be of equal value to 
Canada in the development of its industrial establishment. Like us, 


the Canadians are devoted to the objectives of the free world and 
their resources as well as our own can be counted upon to contribute 
to 1ts preservation 

In fact, the Canadian Government has been awaiting approval of 
the St. Lawrence project for almost 20 vears in order to complete its 
share of the construction. It is important for,us to consider and 
weigh Canadian interests in the matter as well as our own As the 
committee knows, we depend heavily upon Canada for many essential 


materials such as nickel, newsprint, asbestos, and zine, in addition to 


uranium The Canadians in turn rely on the United States for a vast 
range of industrial and agricultural products. The interdependence: 
of the two countries is shown by the unparalleled volume of trade 
between them Kach country exported to the other over $2,000,000 


000 worth of voods in 1950. the laren st commercial inter¢ hange that 
has ever occurred between two nations 

In order to obtain the materials which are vital to us in time of 
crisis, close cooperation with Canada ts unperative In recognition of 
this reality, our Governments concluded an exchange of notes last 
October establishing a set of principles for economic cooperation 
That agreement is inte nded to create a basis for cooperation so that the 


eovernmental avencies of the two countries can Work tovether as 


closely as the military exigencies require Approval of the 194 “ere - 
ment for the joint development of the St. Lawrence River would be a 
further important contribution to this essential cooperation with 


Canada 
Our reliance on ¢ ‘anada, and ( ‘anada’s reliance on us Snot conn 


to the economic or political field Krom a military pont of view the 
defense of the United States cannot be conducted inde pends ntly of 
the defense of Canada Th two countries compose as nel defensive 
mit. This fact was officially recognized in 1940 when the Permanent 


Joint Board on Defense was established to consider means by which 
the United States and Canada could cooperate more fully for their 
common security. This Board functions today with increasing effec- 
tiveness and earlier this month it made a joint recommendation con- 
cerning the military value of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 


I 
project The Board’s statement is as follows: 
Che Board reexamined the St. Lawrence seaway and power project t he 
( ‘ er i na i I l 1 I ¢ ! i 
Board a real 1 bli ee i ( 1A 
t ediiat porta ‘ ! la 
Lit ol ( ( t 
Sing e Board commenda May 1947 1) 1S 
f erna i LO! id de rated irked I | ra 
id already bee hi Ic I (Canada 1 [ sta 
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nations existed in other parts of the world. It appeared that the free nations 
might be entering a period of protracted crisis during which it was imperative 
that our military strength be steadily increased. 

In view of these ominous circumstances, the Board believed it had a duty again 
to recommend early construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
The project would yield additional supplies of hydroelectric power—supplies 
which were already needed in the northeastern United States and eastern Canada, 
and which later would become vital to the expansion of our military strength. 
The seaway would provide an inland waterway relatively safe from enemy action. 
It would enable the two countries to move war materials at less cost in money and 
resources than by any other means. In addition, the seaway would permit 
greatly increased shipbuilding and ship repairs in the relatively well-protected 
Great Lakes shipyards. 

The diminution of the iron-ore supplies of the Mesabi Range, coupled with the 
discovery and development of large new deposits of high-grade ore in Labrador, 
constituted an added reason for immediate commencement of work on the project. 
Since Labrador iron ore could be transported most economically by ship to the 
large steel-producing centers of the Great Lakes, the value of the Labrador mines, 
so necessary to defense industry, could be fully exploited only by building the 
seaway. 

In the Board’s opinion, the addition which the project would make to our mili- 
tary potential would far outweigh the initial expenditure in manpower, money, 
and critical materials. Much of these materials would be required in any event 
because if the combined project for navigation and power were not now proceeded 
with, alternative sources of power would have to be provided. 

The Board recognized the risk to the St. Lawrence seaway project from enemy 
attack. It was of the opinion, however, that this risk was no greater than the 
danger to many other existing installations of comparable importance. Since 
the area concerned was already one of high defense priority, the Board believed 
that adequate protective measures would be possible on a reasonably economical 
basis. 

Having in mind these considerations and reaffirming its previous recommenda- 
tions, the Board recommended: 

“That the two Governments take immediate ac 
Lawrence agreement as a vital measure for their common defense 


tion to implement t] 


ie 1941 St. 


I urge you to consider seriously this judgment by the men who are 
charged with the responsibility of coordinating the defenses of our 
two countries, and to report favorably on the measure now before you. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Larcade? 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Secretary has 
some other important engagements and that his time is limited to 
appear before this committee. While I have some questions which 
can be addressed to others who will testify before the committee, in 
view of the fact that the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett, has 
some specific questions that he would like to ask the Secretary, | 
yield to Mr. Pickett. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr, Chairman, I am not the least bit averse to inter- 
rogating the Secretary at this moment, but perhaps some of these 
gentlemen that have seniority on the committee over me would like 
to proceed first, and certainly they are entitled to that privilege 

Mr. Donvero. I have only one or two questions I would like to 
ask the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Secretary, the questioning before you came in the room this 
morning was along the line of why private enterprise has not gone 
ahead to develop the St. Lawrence seaway. Is it not a fact because 
of the international situation that cannot be done except by the two 
Governments? 

Secretary ACHESON. I think that is correct, Mr. Dondero. It does 
not lend itself to private development. 
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Mr. Donpero. Some question has been raised here this morning 
on what basis the United States would enter into the development of 
this seaway, and I have stated that it was on a 50—50 basis between 
the two Governments. They would share equally in the costs and 
would share equally in the benefits. Is that correct or is it a mistake? 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. Will the gentleman from Texas take advantage of 
my vielding to him at this time? 

Mr. Pickerr. I would at the pleasure of the other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Larcape. If there is no objection 

Mr. McGrecor. Off the record. 

(Remarks off the record. 

Mr. Larcape. The Secretary has advised the committee chairman, 
Mr. Buckley, that, as I said when I yielded to Mr. Pickett, he has 
some most important engagements this evening and that it will be 
impossible for him to be available at a later date within the near future 
For that reason, the chairman, Mr. Buckley, was of the opinion it was 
better to proceed, in view of the fact there is no important business 
coming up on the floor this morning. For that reason, in view of the 
fact that the Secretary will not be able to appear before the committee 
later, the chairman was of the opinion that it would be better to pro- 
ceed and hear the Secretary while he was able to appear before the 
committee at this time. 

Of course, if the gentleman raises the point of order that we cannot 
proceed without permission of the House, we can very easily obtain 
permission from the House. 

Mr. McGregor. I am not raising the point of order—but we are 
meeting in violation of the rules under which we are supposed to 
operate the House in session and we do not have a quorum present. 

Mr. Larcape. Since the chairman is of the opinion we should pro- 
ceed while the secretary is available, if Mr. Pickett desires to proceed 
with that understanding, we may go ahead, 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, in your statement on page 2, in the 
next to the last paragraph, you refer to the treaty of 1909 as guaran- 
teeing navigation rights in the waters between the United States and 
Canada subject to termination, and you indicate that that failure to 
guarantee navigation rights in perpetuity should be further imple- 
mented and eliminated by an additional treaty. What steps, if any, 
have been taken to take care of that proposition? 

Secretary Acueson. The situation is as follows, Mr. Pickett. By 
reason of the treaty of 1871 the navigation of the St. Lawrence River 
from the forty-fifth parallel, where it ceases to form the international 
boundary to the sea was guaranteed in perpetuity, so that is fixed. 
That is a right in perpetuity. The treaty of 1909 picked up provisions 
of earlier treaties and provides that all navigable boundary waters 
shall forever be free to the vessels of both countries. The only thing 
which is not covered under perpetual rights is the navigation of Lake 
Michigan so far as the Canadians are concerned and the navigation 
of canals connecting boundary waters which is provided for by the 
1909 treaty as long as that treaty is in effect. That treaty has a can- 
cellation clause of 1 vear. 
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Therefore, it was decided that we would, at the request of the senate, 
deal with that provision in treaty form so that that one bit which has 
been omitted from the perpetual rights should be made perpetual. 
We have received word from the Canadian Government that that is 
agreeable to them. 

Mr. Donprero. You are talking about Lake Michigan, are you? 

Secretary Acueson. I am talking about the two things which are 
not made permanent. One is the freedom of navigation of Lake 
Michigan, which is a matter in which the Canadians are concerned, 
because, of course, we have freedom of havigation in Lake Michigan. 
They would not have, except by a treaty. The other is freedom of 
navigation in connecting canals of boundary waters, and that would 
be Important 

Mr. Donpero. Such as the locks in the Sault 

secretary ACHESON Yes, Sil Now, those th nes we had originally 
provided in) the agreement should be made permanent The senate 
thought that since these matters are customarily dealt 
that one gap in the perpetuity of our rights should be taken care of by 


with in treaties 


a treaty 

We have taken this up with the Canadians, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment told us as late as February 16, 1951, that it agrees that the 
subject matter of article VII of the agreement should be dealt with by 
a treaty, and that it is prepared to enter in negotiations concerning 
such a treaty 

Mr. Pickerr. Then you have reached a point where you are pre- 
pared to enter negotiations to fuarantee perpetuity of navigation to 
both countries in the only SAPs that are now involved 

Secretary Acnreson. That is correct, Mr. Picket 


Mr. Pickerr. Those gaps, I believe you said, are Lake Michigan 
and the Sault Canal Would that also include the Welland Canal? 
y 7} 
Secretary AcHESON. Yes, 1t would 
Ir. Prexkerr. What other stretches of th vay would it 


encompass? 


Secretary Acheson. The words of the treat) 


This same right of navigation shall extend to thi ater I lic in and 
to all canals ¢ ecting | lar 1 fter 
be co icted it he f 

Now, we have freedom of navigation for both part : 1 those areas 
now. but subject to termination on | yea It I matter of making 
those permanent that we now would ta! ip witl ( 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, we have reached the point then where we have 
agreed to negotiate a treaty? Is that the DO : 


secretary Ac HESON } es: that Is correct 


Mr. Pickerr. But no negotiations have vet been mediately 
undertaken? 

Secretary AcHEson. That is correct 

Mr. Pick) rr. Can you at this time give us any estimate of when 
such a treaty will have been agreed to althou h it subs ue ntly has 
to be ratified hy both (sovernments? 

s8ec»r’ tary Acui SON You mean whe n it will {) 

Mir. Pickerr. Yes 

Secretary Acneson. Is that what you asked me? Or d vou ask 


how long it would tak 
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Mr. Prckerr. I asked when it will be completed 

secretary ACHESON. Well, I should not believe that this would be a 
very difficult question to complete. We have this provision in a 
treaty now, subject to 1 year’s cancellation. The object of a negotia- 
tion would be to take out the l-vear cancellation and make it per- 
manent 

Mr PICKETT You anticipate it co ild be done within a matter of 
months then insofar as the agreement between the two nations Is con- 
cerne 1? 

Secretary AcHESON. I imagine so 

Mr. Prexkerr. And then it would have to be ratified by the United 
States Senate and the appropriate branch of the Canadian Parliament? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. You do not anticipate there ll be any difficu 
all in arriving at an ultimate treaty agreement on that phase of it o1 
its adoption? 

Secretary ACHESON | should not think so 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am concerned with the prob 
lem as it Is pres nted to us in the resolutions that ar penaing, ai 
them being similar if not identical in principle, that deal with the new 
subject matter that has been Injected mo this legislation, and I refer 
specifically to the toll o1 self-liquidat neg features I note that both 
in your statement and in the resolutions there is reference made to the 
fact that our engagement on this enter prise iss bj. ct to the fulfillment 


of the undertaking by the United States, upon receipt by the President 
of satisfactory evidence of approval, an agreement tn referem 0 LOLS 
In your statement you say, and to get the Wnguace aK irately | 
quote 
Phe Ca I | Da l i 
St. Lawr eawa la i f 
clusi fin i itisfa : 
If I understand that language t means that the Canadians w 
agree to self-liquidating features of this project provided we car 
previous to that agreement, negotiate a satisfactory standard of toll 


Is that correct? 

Secretary ACHESON No. | do not thu I that 5] Hit, Si | have 
here a note which I will hand to the reporter for the record from tl 
Canadian Government under date of February 16, 1951, in which they 


put in writing what their position is I will read it to vou 
Phe (a \ are | I ‘ ‘ i g. > 
and ha ( ! er ! f 
State Depart me rning ( f Canadian Cit I ird 
{ the proposa i : La i i 
positio I 
‘| (lana Cy rl Sec! i! f 
State for | ‘ Affa he Ho { 2 47, andr 
nchanged | iteme f the Secreta Sta il Affa t 
occa isa 
| e Ca i i ( ( i t " ~ 
i ! . A i { i 
away | i f la ig! n a leta 
whi ( 1outa i 1 | Canad ( i 
concul!r 1 prom i i s) 
hquid: i 
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Mr. Pickerr. Well, they agree in principle subject to the imple- 
mentation of mutually satisfactory arrangements. Now, then, if I 
understand it, before they will ultimately and finally and completely 
agree to the principle of self-liquidation we have got to work out a 
schedule of toll charges. Is that not correct? 

Secretary AcugEson. No. 1 think they have agreed to the prin- 
ciple. What they now say is that, ‘We have got to work out the 
agreement which will have a lot of details in it.”’ 

Mr. Pickerr. It is your position then that the language there 
fixes their agreement to the principle? 

Secretary AcHEsON. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. And that all that remains to be done is to work out 
the details of it? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. That is correct 

Mr. Pickerr. You do not think that the working out of the details 
is a condition precedent to their agreement to the pring iple? 

Secretary ACHESON. No, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. And that is not the understanding of this Govern- 
ment through its negotiations? 

Secretary AcHreson. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, have you any assurances in regard 
to that point in writing other than that which you have just intro- 
duced into the record ? 

Secretary Acueson. It may be that we have earlier ones I would 
be glad to look it up, and if we have I will be glad to put in in the 
record. 

Mr. Pickerr. That is the latest written assuranc: 

Secretary Acnureson. That is February 16. 

Mr. Picxerr. That would be the basis upon which the Government 
fakes the position it now does in reference to the self-liquidating 
feature? 

Secretary Acureson. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Are there any assurances other than written ones 
upon which we are relying for that accomplishment? 

Secretary AcnEson. That is the assurance which I have just read 


to you. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, when you appeared before the committee 
last year in April I believe you made a statement which is almost 
identical, if not an exact statement, with the one you just presented 
to the committee in reference to the toll charges. Since that time, 
then, you have worked out the agreement which you have introduced 
into the record? 

Secretary Acneson. I do not think I quite follow that 

Mr. Pickett. Perhaps, Mr. Secretary, I do not make it clear. In 
your presentation here this morning may I refer specifically te the 
language as follows: 


The joint resolution also contains a provision in section 3 that is not included in 
the 1941 agreement; namely, that the seaway shall be self-liquidating through the 
payment of tolls. The additional agreement, to be negotiated on this s ibject 
with Canada, is to become effective only after approval by the Congress of the 
United States and the Parliament of Canada. We have received assurances that 
the Canadian Government is prepared to agree to the principle of making the 
St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating by means of toll charges, subject to the 
conclusion of mutually satisfactory arrangements 


That is the language in your statement this morning 
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On page 99 of the testimony you presented in April of last year 
there appears, I think, the identical language. At that time, Mr. 
Secretary, was the language which you have introduced into the 
record as coming from the Canadian Government in the process of 
preparation, or had you not taken that matter up at that time? 


Secretary AcHEson. That assurance was in existence last year. The 
statement which is quoted in the note was made by the Canadian 
secretary of State for External Affairs in 1947. He has now repeated 


? 
it 


Mr. Pickerr. I see. Then, what the February 16 statement is, is 


a repetition of that? 
Secretary AcHESON. Reaffirmation. 
Mr. Pickerr. It is a repetition of what already existed? 
Secretary AcHESON. Yes. 


Mr. Pickerr. Now, you interpret it to mean that Canada has 
already agreed to the principle instead of that it is prepared to acree? 

secretary ACHESON They have already agreed to the principle 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you think, Mr. Secretary, as a lawyer, that a 
statement a& man Is prepared to agree 1s tantamount to a statement 
that he has agreed? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir; I do not 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, I may be obtuse on this point, but I do not 
quite see the point of the contention that the Canadian Government 
has agreed when the statement in the record savs that the Canadian 
Government is prepared to agree. I do not want to quibble about it 
but | would like you to explain that difference to me 

Secretary AcHeson. Mr. Pickett, we are not drawing a mortgage 
here. These are dealings between two Governments. The Canadian 
Government has never gone back on any undertaking which it has 
entered into with us. The Canadian Government accepts the 
principle. It has accepted it. There is no question about it. We 
are just absolutely sure about it, and there is no use throwing doubt 
on the question by getting nto the phraseology of a legal draftsman 
That matter is clear and closed. There is no question about it at all. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, in effect, the adoption of the resolution 
as presented would commit this Government to the undertaking for 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway which could be effectivelv 
blocked if certain conditions that must be met by the very terms of the 
resolution here are not met. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Acnueson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Pickett. Why has not this Government in the intervening vears, 
at least since 1941 or 1947 or even 1950, undertaken certain definite 
measures toward eliminating those features that must vet be accom- 
plished and agreed to before the undertaking is binding? 

Secretary Acheson. In other words, you are asking me why we 
have not negotiated and submitted to Congress the tolls agreement; 
s that it? 

Mr. Pickert. Yes, sir; that is in effect part of the question. And 
the other part of it is the treaty we referred to awhile ago. Why have 
we not done it in the interest of time which all persons who testify on 
this matter say is so critical at the moment? 

Secretary ACHESON Well, | imagine that that could have heen 
done We have quite a few other things Lo do besides doing things of 


that sort. 
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What we really want to find out is whether we are going to go 
ahead with it or not, rather than draw up a lot of agreements which are 
quite frustrated if we do not go ahead with it. I do not see that these 
matters are matters of gravity. l think they can be worked out. 
Once you know you are going to do it and you get some pretty good 
estimates of cost and know about what money you want to raise, the 
problems do not seem to me very difficult. 

Mr. Picxerr. I assume, Mr. Secretary, vou do not at the moment 
have available to vou Pa | schedule of the proposed toll rates that we 
would suggest be charged? 

Secretary Acnreson. No; I do not 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know whether such schedule is in existence? 

secretary Acueson. [ do not know. 

Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Secretary, have there been any negotiations 
between this country and Canada with reference to the division of 
costs between the United States and Canada for the project? 

Secretary AcHESON. I am told that that question can be answered 
by the Army engineers who had some discussions on it 

Mr. Prexerr. Do you have any understanding in reference to the 
matter of whether the cost of the construction of the Welland Canal, 
for instance, would be credited to the Canadian Government as part 
of the cost it is yet to pay for a completed project? 

Secretary AcHEson. I do not have it with me. It may be that the 
Army engineers can answer that also. 

Mr. Pickerr. You would not be in a position this morning to dis- 
cuss the cost features of the matter in that respect then? 

Secretary Acureson. No; that would not really fall within my field, 
Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Picxerr. Do we have any figures that you know of at this time 
that are accurate in regard to the present estimat of cost for the 
complete construction of the over-all project : 

Secretary AcHEson. I believe there are some revised figures which 
the engineer officers will present to you 

Mr. Picxerr. You do not have them available to you and would 
not be in a position to comment on them? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir 

Mr. Prekerr. What arrangement or discussion has been had, if 
there is no arrangement, in reference to a division of the toll charges 
that will be made if satisfactory agreements are entered into in that 
respect? 

secretary ACHESON I do not know that there has been any discus 
sion on that subi ct 

Mr. Prexerr. Then, in practical effect, as I understand it, Mr 
Secretary, we have really not entered into any negotiations in regard 
to the details of the self-liquidation features of the project: at all? 
We have just agreed to enter into those negotiations? 


Secretarv Acneson. That is correct. We have agreed on the prin- 
ciple and we have agreed to work it out. Ve have not started working 
Wt out 


Mr. Pieker1 [ believe that is all the questions | have at the 
moment 

Mr. MicGre OR Mr Chairman, | would like to Taise this question 
I am sure that there are a lot of members of the committee who would 


like to inquire of the Secretary. We recognize he is very busy. I 
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would suggest that we adjourn now, since it is almost 12:30 p. m. and 
we find ourselves without a quorum at the present time. We possibly 
can make arrangements at a later date for the Secretary to come and 
answer the questions of other members of the committee 

The CuarrmMan. All in favor 

Mr. Buarntk. Mr. Chairman, | think it is a breach of propriety, 
perhaps also of order. I thought the committee agreed to continu 
to allow the secretary of State to present his case and complete the 
answering of questions by committee members, because he would not 
be available in the near future 

Mr. MecGrecor. | believe the Secretary submitted his prepared 
statement. He now is submitting himself to questions by the com 
mittee | think arrangements can be made at a later date i] ] might 
suggest to my friend from Minnesota, because we cannot complete the 
questioning within a few minutes, and it is now 25 minutes after 12 

Mr. Buarnik. It was my understanding, if I recall, that the Secre- 
tary compl ted his statement before the House we nt into session, and 
the committee agreed to allow the Secretary while he is here availabl 


to answer questions or complete the answering of questions of member 
of the committee 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Secretary, how much time do you have? 

Secretary AcuEson. I have an engagement at 2 o’clock with the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs to testify in regard to this bill 
for the provision of wheat to India. I am quite prepared to sit her 
until 5 minutes to 2. If some other time is better for the com 
mittee 

The CHarrmMan. We can go on sav, for a half-hour so that some of 
the members of the committee may ask questions 

secretary (cHESON. We can vo on for an hour, sir, without any 
trouble at all 

The CuHarrMan. You can go on for an hour? 

Secretary ACHESON. Surely 

The CHarrmMan. How many members care to ask questions? 

Mr. Trimble? 

Mr. Trimpie. No questions 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik 

Mr. Buarnik. I want to commend the Secretary on an excellent 
presentation. Thank you 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No questions, Mr. Chairman 

The CHareman. Mr. Quinn? 

Mr. Quinn. No questions 

The Cuatrman. Mr. MeGregor? 

Mr. MeGrecor. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman 

Nir. Se retary, I noted in the answer to the gentleman from Texas 
relative to the agreements that the principle has been partially agreed 
to, although possible not written, and | am wondering if vou have any 
agreement with the Canadian Government relative to the defense of 
this project 

Secretary AcHEsSON. Not in regard to the defense of this project 
as a separat thing The Pr rmanent Joint Board on 1) f nse { i ted 
States-Canada is continually working out the Permanent Joint 
: | 


soard on Defense is « I 


areed with VOrn ing out thre coordination of 
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United States-Canadian defense, and in doing that they cover the 
entire northern area—not merely the St. Lawrence area, but all of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. But the amount that the United States would 
pay for the defense and the amount Canada would pay for the de- 
fense of this project are not definitely determined? That would be 
another item to be worked out? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, no. It would be quite impossible to 
attribute anything to the defense of something in the St. Lawrence 
waterway. This whole matter is defense of the entire northern area. 
Now, each one of the countries is deploying its own forces and doing 
the things which it is able to do. 

Mr. McGrecor. But that is not worked out as yet? 

Secretary AcHEson. Oh, yes; they are working it out every month, 
every year. 

Mr. McGrecor. If it is not top priority let us have a breakdown 
of costs. I would like to ask you whether or not you have any agree- 
ment with the Canadian Government relative to the liquidation of 
the cost of the Welland Canal. Has that been definitely determined? 

Secretary AcHEson. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Me CRI GOR, That is another item that has Lo be worked out; 
is that true? 

Secretary AcHEson. By the liquidation of costs do you mean at 
what cost it goes into the general accounting? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Secretary AcHEeson. I said a moment ago that I think the Army 
engineers have had some discussion of that with the Canadians. 

Mr. MecGrecor. In other words construction costs, tolls, main- 
tenance, and many other items are not now included in any written 
aggrement with Canada. That is all. 

The CHarrmman. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. ScupprEr. Mr. Secretary, I would just like to explore one thing 
further. The statement was made, and I believe you answered in the 
affirmative, that it was going to be on a 50-50 basis. Does that mean 
that the obligation of the United States would be limited to one-half 
of the projected figure of some $598,000,000? 

Secretary Acnreson. Well, I said that the cost of the entire opera- 
tion will be done on a 50-50 basis. Now, the Canadians have already 
done some themselves. There has been discussion as to the figure 
at which the Canadian effort shall be included in the accounting. 

Mr. Scupprer. I believe the question has been asked as to how you 
are going to arrive at the cost of those things which have been devel- 
oped that will be brought in as a figure of contribution by the Canadian 
Government. 

Secretary Acueson. I think General Pick will be able to discuss 
that with you. It is not really a very difficult problem. It is a 
question of fairness in dealing between nations, and it is not a difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Scupper. I happened to hear of some of the negotiations with 
Mexico on the hoof-and-mouth disease, and I believe that the United 
States was very liberal in the construction of the participation that 
the Mexican Government contributed on that project on a 50-50 
basis. 

That is all. 

Secretary AcHEeson. I do not know what you are referring to 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thanks very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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The committee now recognizes the sponsors of the proposed legis- 


lation—Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, 159, and 2536—who may 
now make a short statement or insert their statements in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Dincetit. Mr. Chairman, I come before the committee realiz- 
ing above everything else that time is of the essence. We are now in 

grave national emergency. The deep waterway should have been 
completed 20 vears ago. In my service in the Congress for nearly 
a score of years I have heard repeatedly that now was not the time, o1 
that the project was too costly; that it may affect adversely some 
selfish or purblind element, some clique or some faction. 

Now, | am of the opinion that the committee knows all of the facts, 
and, knowing that, | can only say | am hopeful that the committee 
will act promptly and positively. I hold to the theory that the desira- 
bility of constructing the St. Lawrence deep waterway as an essential! 
project for the Security of this Nation both as to its security irom 
attack and its economic security is not even a debatable question 
To my notion it is not even debatable whether the project will pay 
for itself from the standpoint of navigation costs or power development. 

We have gone all through that prior to the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and we had nothing to go on at that time. We con- 
templated building a canal 3,000 miles away from home through the 
jungle, cutting through a mountain range, and having no prospect 
whatsoever of a tremendous revenue potential such as we have in 
this instance. 

| want to call vour attention to the fact that this high-grade iron 
ore that we are now producing in the Mesabi Range and in northern 
Michigan nears exhaustion and must be replaced and that the im- 
ported ore prospectively constitutes a revenue potential that can 
readily be taxable at a nominal toll rate. As I understand it, it is 
contemplated to levv a toll of about 50 cents per ton. It will without 
a question of a doubt pay for the initial costs of construction, and 
certainly there is no doubt in anybody’s mind as regards the power 
possibilities and the amortization of the original costs of the power 
plant. 

Now, there are some blinded, selfish interests that are trying to 
block this dual project either because of provincial regional reasons 
or because of other equally unjustified objections, These must of 
necessity for the interests of the Nation be swept aside. ‘To me it is 
as clear as anything could be that the same spurious arguments which 
failed in the Panama Canal instance as regards the railroads and even 
the employees who are being misled in this case are clearly out the 
window. 

Now, let me prove something to you at this juncture. If we do 
not provide for the basic iron ore, an essential to this great interior 
development in the Great Lakes area and around it, which is the 
greatest industrial area in all the world, if it withers, does anyone 
presume that our eastern seaboard will become prosperous because of 
the withering effect on the economy of the interior part of the United 
States of America? That is senseless. That is untenable. You can- 
not be half prosperous and half poor any more than you can be half 


; : 
slave and half free. 
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Therefore, it is mandatory for reasons of economic stability that 
existing steel mills be fed a high-grade ore at the cheapest possibl: 
price in an uninterrupted flow. This ore in volume is available in 
Quebec, Newfoundland, and, if needs be, can be brought from South 
America and from the newly found iron ore areas in Africa, and there 
can be no question at all about the essential needs of the people of 
the United States being served while preserving their own security 
and for hemispheric defense. 

Now, then, I want to point up one thing which may trouble many 
of you from certain districts as regards the attitude of the railroads 
The iron ore that comes in to South Chicago, to Gary, to Detroit 
to Toledo, to Cleveland, and to Erie is handled as follows. At the 
Gary, Chicago, and Detroit steel mills the ore is dumped directly at 
the steel mills without any railroad transportation on its arrival. In 
Toledo and Cleveland, supplying the great Mahoning steel valley, and 
at Erie it is necessary to ship that ore to the steel mills inland, as far 
south as Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 

Now, if the iron ore is not replaced by importation through the 
completed, developed deep-sea waterway from foreign sources, the 
railroads will lose all of that business. It will just disappear without 
replacement. But if you bring in available foreign ore to these lake 
ports there will be no loss to the railroad workers. For whatever 
amount goes to Chicago, to Gary, and to Detroit there will be no 
change in the method of hauling; it will all be water-borne. It will 
just be the change in the source, and possibly the volume of the 


supply. But in Toledo and Cleveland and Erie that imported ore 
will be dumped on the docks there and will be shipped inland to the 
existing steel mills. If we do not get replacement ore, there will be 


no work for the railroads or for the railroad employees 

Now, I have gone to bat for the railroad workers on the economi 
score every time and my position is unchanged—only their promise 
Is erroneous. | cannot accept 1b mn this instance 

Mr. MecGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I am going to interrupt because 
it was my understanding my distinguished friend from Michigan had 
a prepared statement to submit to the committee, and | agreed not 
to raise a point of order. Now he is making a number of controversial 
statements, and not submitting his prepared statement and I do not 
think if competent information, because he mentioned that 50-cent- 
a-ton rate, and even the secretary of State has told us that tolls have 
not been agreed to. I will be very happy to have you submit your 
statement, my colleague, but if you are going to make a speech on it 
and some of your statements are questionable, | am going to raise a 


point of order. It is entirely up to vou 
Mr. Dineeii. | presume your point of order might be raised and 
your committee may sustain it. But the fact of the matter is that 


l am here in my own right to make a statement In my own words 
be it right or wrong according to your viewpoint, and I am. still 
privileged to be wrong without your checking me or in any manner 
curtailing the substance of what I have to Say 

Mr McGrecor | certainly do not want to do that ny coll avue 
I want you to have the right to sav what you want to say 

Nr Dine ELI If | Come before the committer here and now and 
lam rong to have my statement censored by you or any other person 
| Want to state an obj ection for the record 
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Mr. McGrecor. | certainly would not object to any statement you 
nade but 

Mr. Dince.u. I serve notice in my committee we will censor your 
statement too. 

Mr. McGrecor. I make a point of order. A quorum is not 
present and we have no authority to sit after the House is in session. 

Mr. Dinceiu. And I want to say this: The people in Ohio have 
changed their idea about the waterway of late, too 

The CuarrmMan. Well, a point of order has been made by Mr. 
\lcGregor that a quorum is not present 

Mr. MecGrecor. | will withdraw my point of order 

The CuatrrMan. Thank you, Mr. McGregor. Withdrawn 

Mr. Diner! If vou will read the statements you will find specifi- 
ally that a reference has been made to tonnage 

The CHatrMANn. Pardon me for interrupting 

Ni DINGELI Kor tonnage tolls of anywhere from 50 cents to 
$1.25 [ surmise that that will be a matter that will come ip even 
tally before the Senate ina treaty in order that we might make some 
toll-rate concessions to American agriculture 

Now, there is no question upon that point That is in one or the 
ther statements. I believe it is in Mr. Sawvyer’s statement. I do 
not know what the secretary of State said, but I do know that the 
ontemplated figures in my bill are from 50 cents to $1.25 a ton 
That is not subject to any controversy or point of order for that 
matter 

Now, I think perhaps my good friend from Ohio would feel better 
f I did not continue on that score, so, Mr. Chairmar 1 will desist 
ind I will ask the privilege if I choose to insert a further statement 
n the record 

The CHAIRMAN. You ea 

Mir. McGrecor | move his request be granted 

Mir. Dinceu. I feel pretty much put out that I should be challenged 


ere simply because I did not come up with a prepared statement 
The CuarrmMan. Mr. Dingell, we wil 
before this committee 


] } 
tevive Vou AanOLbel opport 1 


2) appeal 
Ir. Dincevyu. I bee your pardon? 
he ¢ HAIRMAN, Wi will vive you another opport initv to appe 


fore the committee if you so desire 

\in [in Ie Ll | want to make cleat Ole thing \I Chairman 
That both Resolutions 3 and 4, which are identical, ar precisely 
esolutions upon which the Secretary of State spoke and also that 


ey are predl ated on House Joint Resolution which have 


troduced here in the last session, and which more or less I have 
ursued over the entire 20 years of my membership in the House. 
Vii Bi ATNII \h Chairman, will the Chair Vik ld ior a moment: 


Chairman, there are few who have devoted more of time in a 


‘ 


lore conscientious, a more sincere, and a more determined way to 

benefit not only his district or any one small part of the country but 
behalf of the entire country, than has the gentleman from Michigan, 

Vly Dingell who has authored House Joint Resolution » It is 


ivileve OL mine to bye apie to ntroduce an ident eal re yutION 
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Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcapeg. I would state that the committee had originally not 
planned to sit beyond 12 o’clock, but due to the fact that the Secretary 
had to meet some other engagements and in order to facilitate the 
Members of Congress it was understood that they had prepared 
statements to file and that they would be subject to questioning at a 
later date by the members of the committee. 

Mr. Dineeti. Let me say to my good friend Mr. Larcade from 
Louisiana that I would have been here promptly at 10 o’clock but 
what happened was that my secretary gave me the number 534, which 
was the telephone number, and I wandered around looking for the 
hearing room on the fifth floor of the old building. I went around 
about three times and covered my daily walk on the inside of the Old 
House Office Building before I finally found out that it was in this 
building. 

Mr. Larcape. The circumstances were such that we were not able 
to give the gentlemen an opportunity to answer questions. 

Mr. Dince.u. I saw the agenda of the chairman, and my name 
appeared at the very top of his list, and I presumed I was going to be 
called to at least insert my statement in the record inasmuch as 
basically the hearings were predicated upon my resolution. 

Mr. Larcaper. That is absolutely correct, Congressman, and the 
reason | interrupt at this time is for the purpose of suggesting that 
vou be given an opportunity to return at a later date, at which time 
the members will be able to question you. 

Mr. Dinceuu. I will be happy to lay myself open to any question- 
ing, because L think on some of these points that have been raised 
here I can give you a curbstone opinion that will knock the spots off 
the opposition and convince you that 1 am right 

Mr. Larcape. I am not arguing that point, Congressman. What 
I am trying to do is arrange it so that other members that also have 
resolutions may be able to introduce them and appear before the com- 
mittee and issue statements they have prepared to give to the press 
at this time. That was the understanding, I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
to let the gentlemen appear notwithstanding the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Dincetu. I want to Sav this. I think a lot of opposition 1s 
beginning to get a little religion on this whole question of the St 
Lawrence deep waterway. 

Mr. Larcape. As I said, I am not arguing that point at this time. 

Mr. Dincexu. | understand your position. 

Mr. Larcape. But I am trying to work out a way whereby it will 
be possible and agreeable to you, sir, to return at some future time to 
appear before the committee in order that the committee may be able 
to interrogate you. 

Mr. Dince tt. | will be subject to the call of the Chair at any time 
and lay myself open to any questions that the committee may see 
fit to put to me. 

The CuarrMan. Thanks very much. 

Now, we have another statement to be put into the record by 
Congressman Kilburn. 
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The statement of Representative Clarence E, Kilburn is as follows 
COMPLETION OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAW 
Statement of Representative Clarence E. Kilburn of the Thirty-four Con- 


gressional District of New York before the House Committee on P Wor 


February 20, 1951 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. I am happy to have the honor and privilege of again appear 
fore the Committ« on Pub Works to urge and s ppor le early repor wna 
massage of a resolution providing for the ym pletion f the G " La ~ 
LAWTeHCE eawa and power project As l now I have oad ed Hou 
Joint Resolutio 2 which is befor vour committee al ther ! i 
) [ am pleased to join with the other champio f the St. Laws 
oject in urgi passage of the legislatior 
As President Truman so effectively tated I it I Se e del ‘ 
ogram ha tac d a new and specia ren to Ul ( ) | es 
Lawrence proj [ am cx inced that publi ipport for this great pre 
ery strong m particularly in view of its contribution t i 
tna | Delley nat I Is brought to a vote mn both t H] yLLSE i is 1 t 
pass I scarcely need to remind you that Governor D and ma 
ficials and eader join Wit! Pre ler Prun i ] iT i ) ( I 


e St. Lawrence project 


Our civilian and military leaders are vigorous in their pleas for ear act ( 
the St Lav rence projcet becaust of the vita contributor t Wil Make to exped 

ir defense program and strengthening our national security in these critica 
times. I believe, that it is especially significant that Mr. Charles E. Wilson, head 
of the the Office of Defense Mobilization, now savs that we need the St. Lawrences 


project although he has publicly oppose 1 it in the past 
We need the St. Lawrence project now for the large quantity of low-cost 
hydroelectric power which it will make available Such power ereativ needed 


the whole northeastern area where a large part of the industry prod 
lefense goods is located 


We need the St. Lawrence project now to maintain and expend the Nat 


iron and steel industries which are so important to our defense and security 
programs rhe seawav will provide economical and safe aceess to the large 
leposits of iron ore in Labrador and Queber You are all familiar with the fa 
that the iron ore reserves in the Mesabi Range at the head of Lake Superior ar 
iwindling We must act at once to assure ready access to a ig! rac rapid 
expansible, iron-ore supp 

While e ideration of national security give a new and specia rae t 
Ini} et I I rhe sf Lawret ‘ prole { | Wis > DO to ua” i ‘ I I mA 
ears, that the project is justified and ig desirable a 1} Dike n r nie 

hich will add measurably to the str th and stability of our peace I 

1 he need for ow cost hvydr power Steadliv expand p { omple or t 

away will bring reatly reduced transportation rates to |} produces und 
onsumers in a large area inhabited by a third of our populat It wil ope 

‘ean traffic the great agricultural and industrial areas of the Great Lake and 
timulate interstate as well as foreign trade Furthermor the St Lawre 
project will be self-liquidating as to cost 

In connection with the power development part of the St. Lawrence project I 

h to emphasize that the New York Power Authority should handle the pow: 

be generated They are best equipped to do it and can distribute it mor 
economically Under the method of allocation provided by the Federal-Stat« 

‘ord of 1933, New York State is ready, willing, and able to assume its share of 

e expense, and I am confident that arrangements can be made whicl tect 





he interests of the United States and of other States 
In conclusion, I strongly urge the prompt report and passage of the St. Lawrence 


oject enabling legislation and early completion of this great project wl] 
tai to our national securit 


‘ 


The CHarrMan. We also have another statement to go into the 
rec ord by Congressman Zablocki. 
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The statement of Repre sentative Clement J. Zablocki is as follows 
House or REPRI NTATIVI 
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Sincere rs 
( | | ( 
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[he opportunities made possible by the St. Lawrence seaway power projec 
for economic progress are too many to ¢ imerate in Gaeta l portance { 
the seawav in these crucial times of internat i res s De ! rized i 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, from whic! I quot 

Phe natior y * that provides f com i 
nrotected oO! east \ erable nner ream Coa I ‘ 
vartil 

If we respec r ¢ mies and eva ate | eeds and «ce ( , nee 

iequatl« ele! e adava iL I ¢ Str t St. Law { I i 

vious and pel! i ( iy I led b Ishii Pp 

I udu tt oO ae re { and evaluat ( { T i 

» Lawr ce i 1 tra l | I nati 

Mr. Cha ‘ I ast i ( sent ( le 
Ol ibiect by George A. Haberma Ira Ra ind H 
C. Brock ( ippeare I We l 1 i 
0) f rva " 

pansio 

One ¢ i I ( I i st i \\ 

A \ Cau } i 
l be d | ‘ \\ ! 
y \ 
Based | | i D 
i t | i ‘ De ¢ i 
M Wi en tl 
LO _ ce St I iT 

i! i 1 ece I | i l l 
projec rv inthinkabl (co! \.H i pl \\ s 
Federation of Labor (AFI 

The St. Lawrenes wa i i r | is ( 
well a 4 Stal gy Tacto!r { \ Wi ‘ I i Ca 
1UStry 
As a it i ie! e mea ( i I i 
centraliza ym of the nea ! I 1 Sta ( 
\ rat 14 Air a 
acl IT ea H t f i ( 
g rap With t way a 
Lal | , ! 1 ( | 
Phere yn | i | Sta ! ( { 
pusl cawa comy I R 

| \ ee | i i irad ( in AFI 
i if ( 1 Beca ( l \ { | 

] { ‘ I | ca t i 

ras ~ 

The Gr | t i rea 1 { i i i 
Li¢ ) | \) 

pa ‘ ‘ i pA 1 | he! 2) i 1 coas i \) 

i t 1 ! rt ip to and ll linge 10.000-t ( 

wa Hart ( ir ke port dire ‘ rN ; \\ 

The CHarrMan. We also have two reports trom the State Depart 
ment and one trom the Secretary ol Defense to be neluded in. the 


Cord 


The two re ports by the state ey partment are as follows 


My Drar Mr. Bues Reference id ' . 
i rep f | DT i! 12, 1951, « c* yur ce T 1 1 
t ‘ f Depal rm LY hig vs. sal ‘ , 

€ provisi House Jo kt ns 2, 102, and 122, approv t us 
ark United States and Canada 1 the Great Lakes-St. 1] 
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Congress with respect to the negotiation of certain treaties; providing for making 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and for other purposes. 

These three House joint resolutions contain similar provisions and approve the 
agreement of March 19, 1941, relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
“with the exception of article VII, article VIII, paragraph (c), and article IX 
thereof.’”? Article VII, which is the subject of the first exception, would assure 
continuance of the rights of navigation in the Great Lakes system on a permanent 
basis. As the 1909 treaty guaranteeing these rights contains a provision for 
termination, it is considered essential that the provision for termination should 
be eliminated. Article IX of the agreement which is also excepted from approval, 
relates to changes in the provisions of the 1909 treaty concerning the Niagara 
River. The Senate has indicated that these are matters more appropriately dealt 
with by a treaty or treaties. Section 2 of these resolutions provides for the 
negotiation of such a treaty or treaties. The subject matter of article IX has 
already been dealt with in the treaty of February 27, 1950, which is now in force 
between the two countries. It is understood that the Canadian Government is 
also willing to negotiate a treaty on the subject of permanent rights of navigation 
in the Great Lakes system. 

The second exception relates to article \ III, paragraph c), of the agreement 
which provides that if either country should authorize diversions of water from 
the Great Lakes system, other or greater than those permitted on January 1, 
1940, the Government of such country would give immediate consideration to the 
representations of the other If satisfactory settiement were not possible, the 
article provides for an arbitral tribunal. The particular dispute envisaged 
by this article related to possible future increase in the diversion of Lake Michigan 
waters through the Chicago drainage canal. The issue as to the Chicago drain- 
age canal was settled by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Wisconsin v. Illinois, in April 1930 (vol. 281 U. 8. 179, 696), which enjoined 
the objectionable diversion. The International Joint Commission has complete 
jurisdiction over diversion of boundary waters in general and both countries 
have regarded with satisfaction the exercise of that jurisdiction by the Commis- 
sion. Because of these facts, it is believed that this provision for a special arbitral 
tribunal is unnecessary, and consequently the omission of article VIII, paragraph 
c), is advisable. 

Section 3 of the joint resolutions prov ides for the negotiation of an additional 
agreement with Canada whereby the seaway shall be self-liquidating through the 
payment of tolls, such agreement to become effective only efter approval by the 
Congress of the United States and the Parliament of Canada Assurances have 
been received that the Canadian Government is prepared to agree to the prin- 
ciple of making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating by means of toll charges, 
subject to the conclusion of mutually satisfactory arrangements 

In the 1941 agreement, it is provided in article II (b) that the Government of 
Canada shall complete the essential links in the deep waterway not later than 
December ¢ 1948. In view of the desirability of changing that provision due to 
the lapse of time and the discussion of this subject during the hearings held last 
April by the House Committee on Public Works, an exchange of notes was signed 
with Canada on Mav 8, 1950, which has the effect of amending the agreement 
now before the Congress for approval This exchange of notes provides that 
in article IT (b) of the agreement the words “‘to complete, not later than December 
31, 1948,”’ shall be deleted and that the words ‘‘to complete within 8 vears after 


ve substituted therefor. 


} 
> 
ri, 


the date of entry into force of this agreement” shall 
Copies of the notes exchanged are enclosed. 

On account of the above amendment to the agreement, I suggest that the 
House joint resolutions should be amended to indicate approva 1941 
agreement as amended by the exchange of notes. It is proposed for your con- 
sideration that this might be accomplished by making the following changes in 


them: 





1. Title, second line, insert after ‘‘Basin’”’ the words “‘as amended. 

2. Page 2, line 1, insert after the word “session’’ the phrase ‘‘as amended 
by an exchange of notes signed May 8, 1950 
3. Page 2, line 3, replace the word “thereof”? with the words “‘of the said 
agreement.”’ 

t. Page . A line 5, insert after the word ‘‘agreeme! t’’ the words “‘as amend- 


5. Page 2, line 8, insert after the word “agreement” the words “and 
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Other sections of the resolutions relate to questions of domestic policy and as 
ev are therefore outside the jurisdiction of this Department, I refrain from 
said 


ommenting on them. 

In the President’s budget message to 
ng-range improvement of our river basins is essential for the continued economic 
rength of the country, in the fiscal year 1952 we must emphasize those aspects 
’ He I! cluded the 


the Congress he that “although 


f the progress which primarily support the national defense 
Lawrence seaway and power project as one of the seven projects essential 


“Tf 
the national defense 
In my opinion the enactment of one of these joint resolutions is of vital impor- 
tance to the security and economic development of our Nation. It is also of 
reat importance to the industrial development of Canada to which we are so 
interests 


I { 


The Department 
objection to the submission of this report. 


JacK K. McFaAtt, 


sincerely 1! 


has been informed by the Bureau o 


For the Secretary of 


Eenelosure xchange of notes, May 8, 1950. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. May 8, 1950 


Honorable Hume Wrowns 
f Canada 


sely bound by ties of mutual political, economic, and military 
f the Budget that there 


Ambassado oO 
EeXCELLENCY I have the honor to refer to the agreement between the Govern- 
America and the Government of Canada in relatior 
? j 
Basi signed at 





ent of the | nited States of 
of water in the 
1941, article II 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
b) of which provides that 
the det p waterway n 


to the utilization 


Ottawa, March 19, 
Canada shall complete the essential Canadia 





links in 





ot 


ol 
ater than December 31, 1948 
As the above-mentioned date of December 31, 1948, is no longer appropriate 
if Government of the I nited States of American proposes that in arth ie I] 1) 
f the said agreement the words “‘to complete, not later than December 31, 1948,’ 
deleted and that the words ‘‘to complete within 8 years alter the date of entr 
nto force of this agreement” be substituted therefor 
If the Government of Canada agrees to the foregoing I ul, I have 
nor to suggest that the present note and your reply to that « Tect sha I 
egarded as placing on record the understanding arrived at between the tw 
rovernments in this matter and as amending the said agret ent accord 
Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest considera 
James EF. WEBB, 
ict Secretary of St 
CANADI IE-MBASSY 
Washington, D. ¢ Vay 8, 19 
Ni 975 
Mr. James Ek. WeEBB 
icting Necreta of State of the T ted Ntate of Ame ca 
Washinaton, D. ¢ 
SiR I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your ote of this dat 
the Government of Canada and the Gover 
‘ . 


‘lation to the 


rding the agreement between 


t of the United States of America in atic utili i¢ 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed at Ottawa, March 1 
that the Government of Canada shall complet 
cember 31 


If (b) of which provides 


tial Canadian links in the deep waterway not later than De 
ber 31, 19048 


ntioned date of Decer ol, 


<4 
Your note states that as the above-m«e 
onger appropt! ate the Government of the United States of America pre 
of the said agreement the words ‘“‘to complete within 8 


in article IT (b 


oft entry into force of this agreement’ be substit ited Lheretore 
7 ‘¢ ada ¢« , 
aerer t 


Pat 
ifter the date 

[I have the honor to inform vou that the Government of Canada 

regoing proposal and regards your note and this reply as constituting the ur 
tanding reached with regard to this matter and as amending the said agreen 
cecordingly. 

of my highest consideratio1 

H. H. Wr 


surances 


Accept, sir, the as 
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Congress with respect to the negotiation of certain treaties; providing for making 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and for other purposes. 

These three House joint resolutions contain similar provisions and approve the 
agreement of March 19, 1941, relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
“with the exception of article VII, article VIII, paragraph (c), and article IX 
thereof.”’ Article VII, which is the subject of the first exception, would assure 
continuance of the rights of navigation in the Great Lakes system on a permanent 
basis. As the 1909 treaty guaranteeing these rights contains a provision for 
termination, it is considered essential that the provision for termination should 
be eliminated. Article IX of the agreement which is also excepted from approval, 
relates to changes in the provisions of the 1909 treaty concerning the Niagara 
River. The Senate has indicated that these are matters more appropriately dealt 
with by a treaty or treaties. Section 2 of these resolutions provides for the 
negotiation of such a treaty or treaties. The subject matter of article IX has 
already been dealt with in the treaty of February 27, 1950, which is now in force 
between the two countries. It is understood that the Canadian Government is 
also willing to negotiate a treaty on the subject of permanent rights of navigation 
in the Great Lakes system. 

The second exception relates to article VIII, paragraph (c), of the agreement 
which provides that if either country should authorize diversions of water from 
the Great Lakes system, other or greater than those permitted on January 1, 
1940, the Government of such country would give immediate consideration to the 
representations of the other If satisfactory settlement were not possible, the 
article provides for an arbitral tribunal. The particular dispute envisaged 
by this article related to possible future increase in the diversion of Lake Michigan 
waters through the Chicago drainage canal. The issue as to the Chicago drain- 
age canal was settled by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Wisconsin v. Illinois, in April 1930 (vol. 281 U.S. 179, 696), which enjoined 
the objectionable diversion. The International Joint Commission has complete 
jurisdiction over diversion of boundary waters in general and both countries 
have regarded with satisfaction the exercise of that jurisdiction by the Commis- 
sion. Because of these facts, it is believed that this provision for a special arbitral 


tribunal is unnecessary, and consequently the omission of article VIII, paragraph 


c), is advisable. 

Section 3 of the joi t resolutions pro\ ides for the negotiation of an additional 
agreement with Canada whereby the seaway shall be self-liquidating through the 
aavment of tolls, such agreement to become effective o1 atte! approval bv the 
ted States and the Parliament of Canada Assurances have 


T 
I 
( ongress ot the [ nl 
to the prin- 


been received that the Canadian Government is prepared to agree to 
ciple of making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating by means of toll « 
subject to the conclusion of mutually satisfactory arrangements 

In the 1941 agreement, it is provided in article II (b) that the Government of 
Canada shall complete the essential links in the deep waterway not later than 
December 31, 1948 In view of the desirability of changing that provision due to 
the hearings held last 


l¢ 
1 
»t 
I 


larges, 


the lapse of time and the discussion of this subject during 
April by the House Committee on Public Works, an exchange of notes was signed 
with Canada on Mav 8, 1950, which has the effect of amending the agreement 
now before the Congress for approval. This exchange of notes provides that 

to complete, not later than December 


in article II (b) of the agreement the words 
31, 1948,”’ shall be deleted and that the words ‘‘to complete within 8 vears after 
} } 


of entry into force of this agreement” shall be ibstituted therefor 





Copies of the notes exchanged are enclosed 
On account of the above amendment to the agreement, I suggest that the 
House joint resolutions should be amended to indicate approval of the 1941 


by the exchange of notes. It is proposed for your con- 








agreement as amended 
sideration that this might be accor iplished by making the following changes in 
them: 
1. Title, second line, insert after ‘‘Basin’’ the words ‘‘as amended.” 
2. Page 2, line 1, insert after the word “session’’ the phrase ‘‘as amended 
by an exchange of notes signed May 8, 1950.”’ 

the word ‘“‘thereof’’ with the words ‘of the aid 


3. Page 2, line 3, replat 





agreement.”’ 


5, insert after the word “‘agreement’”’ the words “fas amend- 


: 8, insert after the word “agreement” the words “and 
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Other sections of the resolutions relate to questions of domestic policy and as 
hey are therefore outside the jurisdiction of this Department, I refrain from 
ommenting on them 

In the President’s budget message to the Congress he said that “although 
yng-range improvement of our river basins is essential for the continued economic 
trength of the country, in the fiscal year 1952 we must emphasize those aspects 
f the progress which primarily support the national defense.”’ He included the 

St. Lawrence seaway and power project as one of the seven projects essential 
the national defense 

In my opinion the enactment of one of these joint resolutions is of vital impor- 

tance to the security and economic development of our Nation It is also of 
great importance to the industrial development of Canada to which we are so 
osely bound by ties of mutual political, economic, and military interests 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 

objection to the submission of this report 


Sincerely yours, 


Enelosure: kxchange of notes, May S, 1950, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washinaton, May 8, 1950 
Honorable HumMe Wrona 
jmnhassador of Canada 
] XCELLENCY I have the honor to refer to the agreement between 
ent of the United States of America and the Government of Can: 
to the utilization of water in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed a 
Ottawa, March 19, 1941, article II (b) of which provides that the Government 
of Canada shall complete the essential Canadian links in the deep waterway not 
ater than December 31, 1948 
As the above-mentioned date of December 
he Government of the United States of American proposes that in article II (b 
f the said agreement the words “to complete, not later than December 31, 1948 
rye deleted and that the words “to comple te within 8 vear after the date of entry 





ace 


1, 1948, is no longer appropriate 






nto force of this agreement” be substituted therefor 
If the Government of Canada agrees to the foregoing proposal, I have the 
mor to suggest that the present note and your reply to that effect shall be 
egarded as placing on record the understanding arrived at betwee e ty 
Governments in this matter and as ‘nding the said agreement according 
Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of mv highest co1 
Ja | WEBI 
ly Ny é ) \ 
CANADIAN EMBASSY 
Washir ) dD. ¢ Vay S ) 
No. 275 
Ir. James |] WEBI 
lelo? N 4 ) \ P hel d State ot An 
HW hi D. ¢ 
SiR I have the honor to acknowledge the reet Ipt of your not of this date 
garding the agreement between the Government of Canada and the Gover: 
t of the United States of America in relation to the utilization of water in 
e Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed at Ottawa, March 19, 1941, article 
If (b) of which provides that the Government of Canada shall complete the 


Canadian links in the deep waterway not later than December 31, 1948 

Your note states that as the above-mentions 1 date of December 31 1048 = no 

nger appropriate, the Government of the United States of America proposes 

at in article IT (b) of the said agreement the words ‘‘to compl te within 8 vears 
ifter the date of entrv into force of this agreement” be substituted therefor 

| that the Government of Canada agrees to the 

regoing proposal and regards your note and this reply as constituting the under- 


tanding reached with regard to this matter and as amending the said agreen t 


[ have the honor to inform vol 





ecordir { 


Accept, Sir, the assurances of mv highest consideratio1 
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My Dear Mr. Buck.ey: Reference is made to your letter of February 8 5 
and my reply of February 12, 1951, concerning your desire to receive a stateme 
of the views of this Department regarding the advisability of ena nto lay 
provisio of H I Resolutions 3, 4, and 15 pp! wreen 
between the United State und Canada relating | ) 

iIrce of the Great Lakes-St Lawrence Basin f i i i 
tinental defense of United States and Canada; p f eS 

enc away self juidating; and for other pur 
ese three House j resolutions contai ir pl Lapp 














vitl exceptior 
ereot Article VII 1 assure Col lance of rigt i ul 
Great Lal vst ma permanent ba \ ) rea inter 
rights conta p for tert itior t wa red i i 
Pp ibility of ter i ould tf ( ! i i I} » f ited i 
this is @ matter mor ippropria lea vith | " » 2 ot 
re itions pre 1 i gotiat 1 of ( itr l i 
Ca (,overnime is also WIL oO me itiate a i 
cond exce} n relates to arti VIII, par \ 
\ pr i it her count I aa i 
(area | ik¢ t¢ ul ror grea thar I l la i 
1940. ¢ Gove! f h country would gi i 
repre ations of I If satisfactory sett possib l 
irticle provides for an a ral tril | part 1 saged by tl 
irticle related to p sit future increase the diver La \l va vate! 
thro he ¢ ago dra ive Cana | i ea ( i ira i wa 
wa ettled b he ce f the Supreme Court of s a ” 
l April 1930 281 U.S. 179, 696 "eae 
diversion. The International Joint ( Seaith : : . 
liversion of boundar vate eneral, and bot! ( irded t 
i fa mn the exer f ut jurisdict ry e Co B i I 
I > Lis b« ( ed i proy niora spe i i i Al 
1 sequer ( farticle VIII, para i i 
Phe third ex i relates to ar e IX of thea ( \ 
River Che subject itter of this article was dea 
( f vate: Niagara River signed 27 1) 
i t ! I I 1) { Wo COUT ries 
s i > of ! I pre les for i dd i 
green nh Ca iW ep the 1 i I I 
pnavment of t . wreeme to become « f VA 








ef I ed it 1 (Canadian Government DY i { ! ) 
of mal St. Lawre eaway self lida 
‘ ) - yt 1 i factor irra 
In the 1941 agr provided urti [] 
( tna na { pit { ( ( lu Ltit { ( i T i 
1) ember 51 LU4S | ot the desirabi { . 
Une ip Of til ind the discussion of thi ibie ! , , ’ 
Apri by the House {ommiuttee on Pub ec W TY 5, al ( | a wre 
vith Canada on’ May 6, 1950, which has the effect of a ling e agreement 1 
before the Congress for approva This « | ge of ) i it i! 
II (b) of the agreement tl! words o complete, no " 1) r3] 148. 
entry into force of nis agi nent na IM Ipstitu Y ( ! 
notes exchanged are enclosed 
On account of the above amendment to the agree ' H 
nt resolutions should be amended to indicate appr il of | reel i 
i nded by e eX a i not It is propo i i ’ 
{ rnt be accomy hed Dy maki he f i 
| I ] ert al { 10a 
2 Pa f a) ter ( vord } 
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3. Page 2 ine 2, replace the word “thereof with tl vord ‘of the said 
agreement 
4. Page 2, line 4, insert after the word “agreem ‘ ords “as 
amended” 
5. Page 2, line 7, insert after the word ‘“‘agreement the words ‘and 
exchange of notes 
Other sections of the resolutions relate to questions of do t policv and as 
are therefore outside the jurisdiction of this Department, I refrain fro 
wenting On them 
In the President’s Economic Message to the Congress lh iid that “‘althoug! 
y-range lmprovement Of our river Dasins is essential for the continued econo: 
rength of the country, in the fiscal vear 1952 we must emphasize those aspects 
the programs which primarily support the national defenss We included 
e st Lawre nce Seaway al d powell project as one of the seven projects essential 
the natio1 lefense 
In my opinion the enactment of one of these joint resolutiot of vita 
wortance to the security and economic development of our Natio It is also of 
reat importance to the industrial deve opment of Canada to which we are so 
osely bound by ties of mutual political, economic, and 1 tary interests 
1 fe Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there i 
ybjection to the submission of this report, and that this would be in accord 
the progra f e Preside 
Sincerely . 
Jack K. Mel L, 
1 tant Secretary 
For e Secretary of State 
knelosure: Ex ange of notes, May 8, 1950 
Der RTMED OF STATI 
i hi gt Vi g 10 a 
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that in article II (b) of the said agreement the words “to complete within 8 years 
after the date of entry into force of this agreement”’ be substituted therefor 

I have the honor to inform you that the Government of Canada agrees to the 
foregoing proposal and regards your note and this reply as constituting th 
understanding reached with regard to this matter and as amending the said agree 
ment accordingly. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest consideration 


H H. W RON( 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washinaton. Febr ary 20, 1951 

Hon. CHaruLes A. BUCKLEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. CHatrMan: Reference is made to your recent requests for views of the De- 
partment of the Army with respect to House Joint Resolutions 2, 102, and 122, Eighty -sec- 
ond Congress, “approving the agreement between the United States and Canada 
relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the exception of certain 
provisions thereof; expressing the sense of the Congress with respect to the negotia- 
tion of certain treaties; providing for making the St. Lawrence seaway self 


liquidating; and for other purposes,” and with respect to House Joint Resolutions 


3, 4, and 15, Eighty-second Congress, “approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the development of the resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national security and continental defense 
of the United States and Canada; providing for making the St. Lawrence seaway 
self-liquidating; and for other purposes.”’ 

The various forms of the proposed legislation would approve the essential 
features of the 1941 agreement with Canada covering the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project; authorize the President to fulfill certain of the 
undertakings made therein on behalf of the United States; express the sense of the 
Congress that it would be desirable for the President to negotiate with Canada 
a treaty or treaties with respect to perpetual navigation rights on the Great Lakes, 
on the connecting channels and canals and in the wholly Canadian sections of the 
St. Lawrence River; authorize negotiation of a further agreement with Canada 
with respect to tolls to be charged for use of the deep-water navigation facilities 
on the St. Lawrence River; and authorize the negotiation of an arrangement wit! 
the State of New York for transfer of the power facilities on the United States 
side of the International Rapids to that State 

The Department of Defense has studied and reviewed the Great Lakes-St 
Lawrence seaway and power project in relation to national defense over an ex 
tended period. The Department of Defense considers the Great Lakes-St 
Lawrence seaway to be a decidedly important project from the standpoint of 


nh placed on this coun 


the mobilization effort and national defense. The stra 
trv’s transportation facilities during the last war is a matter of common know 
edge: the value to this Department of the additional transportation facilities whic! 


the seaway would provide is great They would make the large and important 


industrial capacity of the Great Lakes region readily accessible for defense put 


poses, and ocean-going vessels would be able to penetrate the Great Lakes area 
for approximately seven months a year. The ship-building and ship-repair 
dustry on the Great Lakes would be aecessibie for the building, repair or recon 
version of practically all tvp s of cargo vessels in time of emergency The va 


of making such facilities readily available was amply demonstrated during the 


last war when the use thereof was greatly restricted, principally in relation to 


the size of ships handled, by the limitations imposed by the then existing trans 
portation facilities, despite the fact that the full capacity of that industry was 
needed for defense purposes In addition to making the Creat Lakes region 
more accessible, the ability to load seagoing vessels in the Great Lakes would 


obviate the necessity of rehandling large amounts of cargo at seacoast port 


thereby resulting in substantial savings of manpower as w as relieving mucl 

of the congestion at those ports The seawav would reduce by some 1,000 miles 

the open-sea route for the transportation of cargoes betwe the Great Lal 

region and the British Isles | 
In addition to making the industria! capacity of the Great Lakes area mor 

available for defense purposes, the scawayv would also provide the steel industr 

in that region with greater, safer, and more economic access to the high-grade 


iron ore fields now being developed In () iebee and Labrador With the vast 


creased steel production programed over 
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wi 


he next few years, those sources of 
ron ore will become vital to the steel and fabricating industries in the Great 
Lakes and Pittsburgh arcas to supplement or replace in substantial part, iron ore 
from present sources in the Lake Superior district, which sources are bei 
lepleted. 


Similarly, the 


g rapidly 
power project which would he 


1 developed in connection with the 
eaway is decidedly important from the standpoint of the Department of Defens« 
Development of this large source of economic, dependabl ‘power will facilitat 
he production of aluminum and other vital defense needs 

In summary, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power proj 4 
reat industrig! and logistical value Accordingly, the Depar t of Defe 
trongly urges the passage of the pending legislation as an important contribut 

to national defense This recommendation is based solely upon a consideratio 

f the joint resolutions from the standpoint of ational def It Depar 

ment does not offer any recommendations with re spect to se asp that 
directly affect the Depart me nt of Defense 

It is noted that House Joint Resolutions 2. 102. and 122 le language ¢ 
ressing the sense of the Congress that it wo De cae rat for Pr if 

negotiate a treaty with Canada with respect to the diver of wat f ‘ 
Niagara River. Such a provision is no longer ssarv inas as a tren 
roviding for such diversion was signed on February 27, 1950. and ratific by 
he Senate on August 9, 1950 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budg« at there is by ie 
the submission of this report and that e proposed le Atio vnuld | 

rd with the program of the President 

Faithfully vour 
Rorert A. Lovers leting Se te 


The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley would also like t 
ment inserted in the record. 


(The statement of Senator Wiley is as follows 





) t-EPRESEN rivi 
COMMITTEE ON Pusnic Ws 
VW } ton, D. ¢ / 1 } } 
Hon. ALEXANDER WIL#*y, 
United States Senate, Wasi ton, D. C 
DEAR SENATOR WILEY In accordance wit the request contained ji your 
etter of February 15, vou atements i port ol [ St. Lawr et away 
project will be included in the transcriy f hearings to be eld dur ‘ ext 
2 weeks 
You are assured that your views on this project will r et caref sidera- 
of the Committee on Publie Works. Hearings to ec ler eral resolutions 
r the St. Lawrence seaway will begin on February 20 and One 3 he 
heard during the first 2 weeks, led by representatives of Gover ‘ lepart me 
Testimony of opponents w follow 
Your letter of endorsement be included the testimor ir 
Yours ver - cere l\ 
CHARLI A.B Cj ” 
UNITED STAT! SENATI 
COMMITTEE ON THE Jt NICIARY, 
Felt I ] 19 
Re My endorsement of St. Lawrence seaway 
Hon, CHARLI BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, P c Wo Committe 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Mr. CuyarrmMan: I am happ Ct ore to sul ( 
the attentiolr ol your i ne 1 CO iitt | Wal ( vTat at 
rr your enterprise in hole ‘away hearings early i he fi = ‘ 
the Eighty-second Cong she 1 be delighted to appear before ou it 
eTSON, but rather thar & personal positiol which 1 I eve ] lf 
imilar to you and rathe » r time that might better be sp \ 
chnical exper I am present these t | WI a at 
diy co der em and print tl t text he he 
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I can summarize my position on the seaway in just four simple points: 

1. The prompt ratification of the Canadian-United States agreement of 1941 is 
absolutely essential to America’s long-range defense 

2. It is essential to the f 
Middle West. 

3 Completion of the 2,347-mile deep-water, 27-foot sea channel will not in thi 
slightest harm any other economic interest in this Nation, whether it be port, 
railroad, utilitv, or any other group 





health and prosperity of the great American 


!. The power phases of the project are essential to the future health and 
prosperity of the great northeastern section of our country 

‘he detailed proof of these various contentions is contained in the tremendous 
collection of reports, documents, and hearings, which have already thoroughly 
exhausted the seaway topic. 1 respectfully refer the attention of your committee 
to the debate on the Senate floor in 1948. I refer it to the hearings which I con- 
ducted as chairman of the Foreign Relations Subcommittee in 1947—hearings at 
which the outstanding leaders of American government, labor, and industrv test 
fied for the seaway. I refer vou to the message which I sent to the House Public 
Works Committee when it was conducting similar hearings in 1950 





We are all aware of the fact that a tremendous variety of opposition arguments 
have been raised against the seaway. Quite a few of these opposition arguments 
are completely self-contradictory and cancel one another out. On the one hand 


the opponents re cklessh 


v charge that the seaway will be an economic waste, be- 
cause it will not be used On the other hand, thev charge that it will be used to 
such an extent that it will harm existing groups. It is a fact that neither of these 


assertions are correc The seaway will be used, but in an expanding free American 


society, it will merely constitute one additional great artery of transportation It 
will pay for itself. It will lengthen America’s natural coast line by around 4,000 
miles, or nearly one-third, and will thereby increase the efficiency of United 
States transportation, in terms of cost, capacity, and flexibility 

The only waste connected with this project is the present incredible waste of the 
mighty unused water which could provide a total capacity of 2.2 million horse- 
power, or an average annual output of around 13 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity divided between Canada and ourselves. This power development would be 
the second largest single dam project in the world It would be exceeded in size 
only by the Grand Coulee Dam. Why should we tarry in developing so crucial a 
power resource, particularly when power is so crucial for atomic-age production? 

For years and vears, the great mass of the American people have supported the 
Seaway, as proven inevery public-opinion poll But a Nat dful of powerful lobby 
Ings groups have frustrated the desire of our people | recognize and do not belittle 

} 


1onest convictions of opponents, but I have little respect for the vicious fear 





mongering techniques of the lobbyists. Now these lobbyists have given a current 
switch to their arguments so as to contend that the seaway should not be e¢ 
structed now because of the national defense crisis 





If, however, this crisis were to blow over tomorrow, if communism were to 
disappear from the face of the earth, the opposition would come back and say that 
the seaway should not be constructed until the Nation readjusts itself to a com 
plete peacetime economy. When the Nation did so readjust, the opposition would 
be back with new excuses, new alibis for stalling and delay 


My friend of the Publie Works Committee, it is a fact that where there 


( Is ho 
will, there is no way Where people want to invent excuses against taking 
constructive action, they can invent such excuses far faster than we can demolis! 
them by our logical arguments I contend therefore that now is the time to build 
the seaway It is about as good a time (albeit not from the cost standpoint) as 5 


or 10 or 15 or 20 vears ago: and it is an infinitely better time than waiting a single 
additional day 
Let us remember these facts 





1. Soviet Russia is going ahead with a tremendous program of constructing and 
improving her dams, her ship canals, and other internal projects 
2. The United States in its program of aid to Western Europe also contribut 
ng millions upon millions of dollars to enable our allies to improve their dams and 
hipping arteries 
3. It is ridiculous to claim, therefore, that the United States should not add 
to her own contine tal Tac ities wher bot I r ¢ eu il r al ure vddit 
their 
It is a fac ) a rse il enem itta could nd lamage | 





f 
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Mr. Larcapr. | move the committee now adjourn. 
The CHatrMan. Motion has been made to adjourn. All in favor 
signify by saying “‘aye.”’ 
(Chorus of ‘‘ayes.”’ 
The committee is adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee was adjo 
195] 


rhe LO Pre 


convene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 21, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES 

CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works 

hington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., Hon 
Henry D. Larecade presiding. 

Mr. Larcapge. The committee will come to orde1 

The Chairman, the Honorable Charles A. Buckley, has requested 
me to preside this morning due to the fact that it is impossible fo 
him to be present at this time. 

(he committee is meeting for the further consideration of House 
Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, and 159, and H. R. 2536, 
approving the agreement between the United States and Canada 
relating to the development of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin for national Security and continental defense of the 
United States and Canada; and providing for making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. 

The committee wishes to Say that unfortunately General Marshall, 
who was scheduled to appear as the first witness this morning, is ill 
and is unable to appear at this time. However, General Marshall has 
designated someone to present his statement, and at a later date 
General Marshall advises that he will be pleased to appear before the 
ommittee for the purpose of interrogation. Therefore, the committee 

ll call the next witness, the Honorable John D. Small, Chairman of 


; Munitions Board 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. SMALL, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Smauyu. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Small, the committee is very p 
you before them this morning. We all recognize the great service you 
ive rendered to our country not only in the Navy, but in connection 

th the War Production Board during the last war. I am sure we 

all pleased to have you accept the position that you have accepted 

our emergency, and we are delighted to have you appear at this 
me. You may proceed. 

Mr. Satu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you stated a moment 
v0, Mr. Chairman, General Marshall has a slight cold, and it has 
fected his voice the same as my voice is affected also, but he is laid 
) with it and he has asked, with your permission, that I should read 
s statement. Do you wish me to read his statement? 


leased to have 
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period. Fewer vessels can carry the same quantity of ore from Labra 
dor than would be required for the longer open-ocean route to eas 
coast ports. These vessels would be of the lake bulk carrier type 
Ore carriers designed for ocean services _— 11 percent more stee 
than lake type carriers of the same capacit This potential lessen- 
ing of the drain on our steel supplies is wari striving for. Benefits 
of the more direct route, I might point out, will be equally available 
when we are not engaged in hostilities to the extent that the ultimate 
price of steel and steel products should be lower than it would be if 
longer routes are used with consequent higher shipping charges 

Still another important factor affecting industrial malaiation is 
that when the need arises these Labrador sources, which are open-pi 
operations, can be expanded readily by the simple expedient of using 
more mining equipment. ‘This has a great advantage when considered 
in connection with the availability of the seaway, for it would not be 
reasonable to expand this source of iron ore unless transportation of 


the ore could be accommodated readily. The seaway is a highly 
expandable traffic artery, which means that its availability will vastly 


increase the possibilities of exploiting the Labrador fields 


[Chere are othe logistic implications In the Seaway which are ol 
very substantial importance. The additional transportation facilities 
would remove, to some extent the strain on other types of transporta- 
tion in time of war. Cargo from the Middle West destined for over- 


i 
seas points could } ] 


ve loaded at Great Lakes ports for final discharge at 
destination, thereby savine the rehandling of thousands of tons of 
© saving 
of manpower and thus permit speedier delivery to points of destination. 
Direct gee ah from the Great L poevae nace would have the additional 


cargo at seacoast ports Chis would effect a very considera 


advantages of providing a wide distribution of port facilities and of 
reducing transportatiol and storage bottlene Short hauls from 
factories to sh ppinge ports would elease ( ! sti : ind other 
inland transport ta lities for other uses 
Anothe rimportant lovist lt consideratiol th t | IwAYV We ild 
1 * } 1 s] } 
red ice, DV about (000) miles ne open sea out ‘ al La ce 
ports of the United States and the British | | id reduc 
l } , } ] 1] 
the task of providin our naval pa 1S ’ ould 
] ‘ f 
decrease Losses ) mv a mn 
Che bhvdroele we hich the St. La rnish 
VW |] ay: ho » DLeNntUuUI and eh ip, pDotn ch ( | cl LiKe [ 
part eulat V ae irabl Lt) defense product on. OX] | { has qaemon- 
strated that defense production must be expected to add very sub- 
stantially to powe! demand This is Heine’ superiumMpos a ipon the 
ae . " . . . 1 
steady rise Of normal demand, one which was earliel estimated to 
require by 1960 in the region served by the St. Lawrence several times 


as much power—in addition to that already planned—as the St 
Lawrence project can supply, 

With respect to the effect of the proposed seaway on the ship- 
building and ship repair industry, a study of the experience of the 
last war indicates that 1t was necessary to use su h facilities on the 
Great Lakes as were available to their maximum capacity at that 
time in carrying on a small boat and bulk-type Lake carrier program 
and in the construction of combat service and supply ocean vessels 


] | 


for the armed services Vessels constructed Great Lakes shipyards 
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signed for ocean service were routed Lo the open s 
sting 14-foot St Lawrence channel, which limited the s of thos 
hich could be built in the St. Lawrence area: or, with the aid of 
mtoons fitted at the expense of time, manpower and materials, had 
be floated to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Miss ssippi R r 
em , , 
The St. Lawrence seaway would provide a gateway fo 
tly to or from the open sea, the reby permitting the Great Lake 


nvards to build practically all types of cargo vessels desig! I 
with the United States seagoing merchant fleets It would also 
mit Great Lakes shipyards to do part of the r pair and 1 Ol 
3100 work how performed by the tidewatel shipvare . Wh ( 
ybuilding and repair vards on the seacoast are now capable o 
ng for peacetime construction or repair programs, the 
ities that would be available it) th Crreat I 
net advantage in the event of wal 
This advantage has anothe Sila Chere is a DOSS 
peen mentioned In the press, olf a growing dal Py 
son sea coast na be subrect to a ic niu \ ! 
es tired trol Submarines wi ch woul be able ) ) 0 I 
ose to our coast line To the extent that an indu vy vital to o 
al machine, such as our shipbuilding naustry, can | I 
locations remote from coastal areas, the DOSSIDIIty Of dal ) 
ich attacks will be reduced In effe Hel the seaw : ce 
tion in the direction of dispersion Of mManutlact i 
realities 
Question hs I ra | ~ ) t} } 
A 
tallations of the projer oO aetlermmed I ta | ! - 
vy is recog! lL. However 1 same objectior 
future proyect OF a CO | 
rie mm oO Dé ni OLIN i oO! \ ) 
her, the i is already one of hig! nse p 
the ite 1 ( mre co ? ) 
0 rir ( 12) Cp 
~ } ) ‘> | | 2 
! ruption pi 
( } ) ons evains sal r i; | 
ons of the project can b fense prote 
COE I he! mpar ta is 
( e mea ll to a lara a 
on, | has been pointed oO | | ) ‘) if cs ? ' 
Inoperable ior an appreciabi period > one matte! y he 
defensive measure and another whe performed as a matter ol 
otage To accomplish such damage would norm \ 
on ed aZCCCss to the lock and hye ll tliat Ol i it 
intitv of explosives 
iming an ever increasing Importance, especially ! 
lomisth i] viewpoints. We need the power which tit an} ) 
need this reasonably safe nd s l s ols ) I I 
Ist of the size which our in tri progress 
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We can use to full advantage a new water communications lin 


from our industrial Midwest to the areas of our national interest ‘ 
throughout the world. We believe that a prompt start must be mad ; 
SO that these projects Wisy be completed as soon as po ible Th 
pay-oll mav be sooner than we think 

Thank vou. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Mr. Small. You know, th 
usual procedure is when a witness testifies it toma | I nber 
of the committee to interrogate him with respect to his statement 
So at this time I will ask Mr. Trimble if he has any questions 

\lir. Trimpie. | appreciate vour statement, Mr. Small athe 
from vour testimony that vou put this on the top « 
( nse ie ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. I thu sa highly importa lefens ) 

Mir. Trimet ypose included in tl oul ono 
rea res ol tha ou mentioned, such as the p ( ! Ol 
facilities, and the spread of indus the M \\ 

Mir. Suaun. Yes, sit 

\Ir. TrRimpt hat is all 

Mir. LArcape. Mr. Dondero 

Mir. Donpgero. Mr. Small, I noticed that you omitted two or three 35 
Ve! vital things in connection Wi h the seawa which I assume some 
other witness will take up, namely, the question of income from tolls , 
and the question of saving on tonnage that micht be exported from 
the Great Lakes and Middl Vest area of farm produc ind industrial = 


produe ~ You did 0 touch On thos 

Mir. Smaut. No, Mr. Dondero, I did not There are other witnesses 
who will una wibte i\ COVE! those Speci DoOmts Who will appeal 
rit tee | was talking to n pee C responsiD 


from tt fandpoint of national detense 


\ 1 
\Ir. Dont lr pel 1] | 
\Ir. SMALL. Ce 
\lir. Donpero. If vou do no ( , 

if Vo do not } ou do no ) 

\1 SV | ) ‘ 

\I Do » And . 
' = » rae 


Nii DONDE! ) That 





two wavs of gettine this ore from Venezuela up to thi 
) sto take from the center of Venezuela stward thie 
fiver and transport it via oceangoing ships over the hich 
dit on the east coast of the United States. Anothe: propos cd 
to haul it by rail from the ore fields in th nter of Vi la 
north to the coast, and then across the Gulf to one of 1 
There may be an additional safety factor i ~ the 
I these ships could hug the coast as the oil ta ( 
although they will still be subje oO atta f 
Kers Tl ht oll thre west coast ol K lo (I I the iit 
Briefly, if we to be dependent e1 y on o1 \ 
| Labradol ( Ss not mu accessible wh | 
ise Of all-o Vi to to move SS: U, Zt 
“10m tons ¢ sO OF iron ore tron \ al Cla I) 
he copvoys and naval pro yn? 
\I DON] You mean 1 ons of tor Oo ) 
\I B Yes 
\l MAI \\ li b r| (j ) Oo 0 a | 
vVork out OnvoO ) ~ 
\Ir. Bi With the 1 nbel Ss Ol ’ 7 
\ir. SM It is an enormous job, | assure vou of tl 
ll give vou the figures 
Mir. BLATNI l have a feature 1 news 
mnist Alfred D. Stedman, whicl ipp nthe Ss ? 
Ss 56 days ago February 18 I am not o1 ho sel 
l or any such articles, but this is giv : 1 promine! 
id it is by an established of n rs in| 
must ha had some bas lO l { vt 
[t is entit] Ours versus. Russ Sea It ha iD 
ntern vaterway developn ! nh pro 
mplello n kK sla lt how hat tl do \ | 
irces This network of waterwavs links the Baltic = 
northwest, through the Volga Rive th the B . 
asplan sea There is quite a distanes nvolved thi 
ets the B ¢ Sea northward to the A Ocea 
ect both for elec ¢ DO ind for transpo Oo 
ves qu 1. comparison with what we could do 
Lawrence project 
[ will not go into further d 
i b en called ) our attentio 1) Tis 1) ) 
h it, or is the i! basis fo 0 Ot thi mpo 
\Ir. Smal Obviously I cannot spent > thre 
lé familiar with what 1s rong on ih venhe | with ‘ \ 
power development within Russia | 1eCeSS ( 
ym ours because they do not have the ocean frontag tl 
tllable LO them. Therefore the \ mn ao | il 
ind waterway work that we fortunat do not | ‘ ‘ 


lr Bi INIK Howeve! th renerar ae 
tions is such that there has always been 
es inland as well as on the oceans, at 
drive to break any natural barriers tha 
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terrific treasure on, in 
raplal 1} the 


problem, and what the, 


a Vi lopme nt ot wa 


manpower and money 


i 
(); 
eas a 
met 
he G 
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5 
‘ ) } . 
water travel and connect them in order to vive IS a iree Tio\ ) : 
; . + . 1 a 
over water. Is that not true, Mia Smail? 


Mr. Smauu. Yes 


Mr. Buarnikx. Getting back to this defense pictur everal tim 


the question has come up as to what would be thre add tional cost 
terms of defe hse, should the ‘| Lawre nce W erway hy Con ( 
What would be the additional cost in deft nse 

| believe you touched on it As | get your whole point isn 
understanding that in 2 riven area, such as the east on northeast pal 
of the heavil concentrated industrial area of the | nit States vo 
do not build your defense pattern on specific industries In oth 
words, we do not allocate parts of this integrated delense system fo 
specilic target possibilities that is, this part we allocate for tl 
defense of ( ‘leveland, and this part we allocate ior the "ar f nse ol thi 
Golden Triangle in Pittsburgh, and this part we allocate for th 


defense of New York, and perhaps some defense for Washi 
1) [.. too: but vou have an over-all area defet e patter! Is if 
‘ ] 


n { ) m 
understanding then that the additional defense cost. to protect. thi 
St. Law rence seawav would be almost neglis ble? 

That IS, if an enemy aircratt should ret through thy defense barri 
he would decide whether he should strike at the seaw or something 
more important? 

Mr. Smauu. I tried to give that in mv testimony It is a fact th 


additional defense effort required in this seaway is not creat. Ws 
have to defend that area anvway, jointly. . 

Mr By ATNIK | have one more question Let us assume we 
now go into the construction of the seaway in the near foreseeable 
futur Let us say within the next 5 or 8 years. If we allow this thing 


shall 


1 1 1! ] ‘ 
to continue as it has been allowed to drag on, as it has for the past 40 
Vvears, what would be the situation of America? I will not ask Vou to 
go into the economic situation, but from a defens angle 


Mi MALI You will have another Witness Nr (‘hapman 
will appr il he re tomorrow, | believe. and he Will taik to th 


. who 
e point o} 
metal and iron ore I believe that he will tell vou that within a ve ry 


short tim we will be hort of iron ore for the stee] th: L we will he Cul 


rently producing within a short time. That is, within the next several 
years; and that ore will have to come in from ov: rseas, ol cours 

If we have an all-out demand, of course. we will have an enormo 
demand on us for all the other thines | have enumerat d in th 
Statement not only iron ore alon but we have to mvov all thes 
othe r things from oth r lands for an all-out war eff VI [ olve 


& tremendous 10bD on the part of our naval forees 
! 
' 


. } , 
Nr BLATNIK You sav we w ll be sho oO oO ore ihat meat 
we will be short quite a number of millions of tons in order to Ik pour 
economy going at capacity, or to meet our demand for ste lor qu 


a period of vears 


le } yT ile 
] | | 4 
l would e to emphasize in times of ¢1 me OL \ i 
aadaition » hay a) i¢ => Dility tf Iron ore et , Lhil ve hay 
al all-ra route from Lab: lor all the yw V ae { Ow 1g} ) 
‘ I] s cettine th Wpplear ntal shin rf fy ior f 
ports, aS Well as getting the supplemental shipn sotm ODS Of tol 
from Venezuela Dut ni me ot deten eth important ti 1o S elasticity 
Beet SO os > ‘ P ; 
or flexibility and « nsipuity of iron ore prod O I le Vea 











ms the prod on or output of 1 nm ore trom tli ~ ! 
(j 4A; Cent) Tf rns 
\\ thin A Ve 1) 1939 Lhve ! ( ) 5.547.000 
was alm a 250 percent ine! | On O40) 
~ Sislemel ! 4] i d 9 500.0 ()4°? i ! 
nid expans that 1s so important 
ve havi nan all-rail route to | sty 
ss O ( ore from Ven¢ lela, ot | ind 
iw af emergency 1s thrust upor er! 
\lr. SM s right 
Mir. BLATN Thank you mucl 
Mr. Lia D ns, Mr. B 
, RB 
| | 
\l LNG] is project approve hat le th 
will be req tion so it will be for operation? 
Vii OMA! ' hat yy « ped I Ts ‘ ( 
vill be comp! : . 
Vi (NGELI Krom the tin ( UI on 1s be 1! 
\ir. SMat Yes 
\ir. ANGELL. What drain would t have on critical materials needed 
the prosecution of the prese! t emergel 
Mir. SMALI Very little in terms ot percentages ol our resources ol] 
teel, copper, and the various things that wo id go into it I believe 
hat Mr. Wilson will probably testify as to the figures on it; but I can 
ssure vou that the impact is minor in terms of tons of steel or tons ol 
oppe 


, 1> 
t | | Nil ricke “al est ! 
\T ) ‘ ; 
ir. Fi \ir. Sma lam u ested in you! 
1] 1 | 
! ruct ? rie 29) \ Will red ‘ m\ ipproxly { I - 
T ' 
open-s ' from Atlantic ports to the British 1] 
vou ’ } pont } tf +} 7 e to ti Gulf « C4 F vv. 
from the Atlantic Ocean? 
\1 ~ | { , } 
i = i 
> ‘ ‘ 
| ( tnd ne added ¢ ! r ‘ | DDI ( 
1] > \ ) | | 
ike Bosto \ \ Y orl Phil l ) | 
| “s\ it | or 1 
‘ ‘ 
r Now, Mr. St es oul y m oT 
| | ? 
ie that ( ad route } thes es iv ul t 
to a } ) ‘ = { . , ow} 
\ rit ' 
14 ‘ 
aks } I (rllil ¢ “ | rie ey - } 1! t] | 0 
ol St. I vrence and In that are ; 
\1 \ r | r 
\I SM \ ean get U ( ict sil nes that o { f 
st wal | think it is manifest, and it Is a truism that in enclosed 
Le Ss We 1 PiU t tal etter thal \ ll prove I a 
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Mr. Pickerr. Certainly that would be conceded by even the most 
dubious; but to say the least, the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would not itself be a guaranty against a loss of shipping from 
enemy action by submarine and otherwise, would it? 

Mr. SMAuLu. No. 

Mr. Pickerr. And depending upon the intensity of the effort, as 
well as the intensity of our efforts for defense, we would notwith- 
standing still lose some of the shipping, would we not? 

Mr. Smauu. Well, the Navy would say they would do their darnd- 
est to see we would lose none; but nevertheless we would probably 
lose a few 

Mr. Prexerr. Certainly. There is no way to estimate, of course, 
what could be done in that regard with any accurac\ 

Mr. SMatu. No 

Mr. Prckerr. Mr. Small, from time to time since the hearings in 
1950, when this committee was last actively engaged in looking at the 
proposal, a vreat d al of information has been made publ ec about the 
construction of an expanded steel-producing industry. I note that 
Bethlehem proposes to add an additional $100,000,000 worth of ca- 
pacity around Lackawanna; that United States Steel is expanding in 
the Great Lakes region; and that Republic, Jones-Laughlin, American 
Steel & Wire, and United States Steel at Morrisville, Pa., are propos- 
ing to spend $400,000,000 on the Delaware River, and in recent months 
the approval of that construction’ has been had by the NSRB. Do 
you have information, Mr. Small, as to just what expansion is being 
approved and constructed by these various companies in the Mid- 


west, and to what extent they are expanding? 

Mr. Smauu. That information is availabl Mr. Chapman, the 
secretary of the Interior, has it all. The certificates that you are 
speaking of go to NPA and not the National Security Resources 
soard. They go to the NPA and they have full data showing exactly 
where these expansions are contemplate d 

Mer Pi KET Has not th National Security Resources Board had 
to take some administrative action with regard 
the past? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, thev have 

Mr. Prcketrr. But at this time it goes to NPA? 

Mr. Sway. That ts right 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you happen to know where those companies are 
rome to vet the ore they propose to use in these « \panade d facilities in 


e matters 1n 


) 


the Great Lakes region‘ 

Mr. Smauy. They will get the ore wherever thev ean get it from 
Obviously, the location of the new steel plants a pe nds in ereat part 
on the availabilits of ore and coal. 

Mr. Pickett. Yes, sir 

Mr. SMALI Because the haulage costs are their most important 
items in the cost of steel, so that the availability of the ore and the 
availability of the coal are the main determinants 

Mr. Prexerr. Those companies who are not among the five affili- 
ated in the Labrador development, and who are building expanded 
facilities in the Midwest, certainly know where they are going to get 
their ore supply, and they are not building it out there in reliance on 
the Labrador ore. I wanted to know if you know where they expect 
to get it, and if we could get that information for the record. 
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Mr. Smauu. | think Mr. Chapman could give you that 

Mir. Pick: rl In your testimony vou referred to the fact that in this 
hemisphere there are two major sources of foreign high-grade tron 

e—one in South America, in Venezuela, and the other in Labrador 
Do vou have any familiarity with the development at Steep Rock 


wi ch | Lridit rstand would be about 120 miles from Lake supel 


li, ? 
(anada 


Mir. Smauvu. | know of it. but I am not intimately familiar with 
Avain | think Mr. Chapman ean ei vou exact details ‘ha - 
: shop 
Mir. Pret You do not know what the estim : 
l or Wiia ide | 0 > AVAL bility oO! Vi ) I 
mw by ! Then ward th produ on of ore 4 
Mir. SMAI yuld pre Mr. Pi vou do! yh 
experts to that, and they e lr | | 
ma now avou tL, ana | woul rathe hay I Lt I LDO 
\I Pi Do ou | Lppe oO KHOW \I SI! 
0 CLIO! \ ! at \ 1] 1 Wo} n co ‘ Oo? 
bul ) ) \iex Oana the ! ies, ale SO On 
\Ir. Su I do not reeall in th < men heth 


nat 
Nii Pi Kk Do mu have nl ) > WH CO Citiip (| 
he five compat nt ( nceession in Lab rr with 
erence o ho 1) ch 1) vO ro vie 
r (r¢) to prose ? ' ™ ne ) a 
is ne? 
\ SMALL. NI hat tl will bi 
iwa \ ’ e COmMD ‘ ! } 
rile ly probpab ! | ) the T il } } 5) 
mpleted somewhere around 5.000.000 tor and bo , { 1) 
» 1H 000.0 , } ' , , 
~ ¢ 
Mr. P \s | vhat Mir. H | I] > 
mie te at () ~ j ) } ef] 1 th ) r ) ”> 
Ss | ) ron 1 5.000.000 tons ane : nto +} 
, hy misty } ) 
\lr. Sma hia rigl 
\Ir. Pres And that was without recare s to en 
of the seaway was had or not. Based on the! aha te 
nh Us | 1) ! that there has Deel sion ot ( eaDdDAD Ties 


1 reestimate ol what they Will do 


\ir. SMALI am talking from a conversation with Mr. Humphr: 


one represt ntative ol this Croup as to What tl thou ht the could 
we procee ead with thr Senwav at once 
Mr. Prexerr. | had my attention called to a statement purporting 
come trom \I HH imphre Vas il appeared in thie New Y or] ies 
Novembe 16 last veal that present plans Cail tO Drin¢ginge’ im 
000,000 tons annually over the present St Lawre! e Canal svsten 
000,000 tons by rail from Montreal to the Pittsburgh and You 
nh area ind 2,000,000 tons by ocean route to the Philade phia 
Ip H tated further according to this that the ore wa rong to 
deliveres o the consum! pom ites co he 
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Are you in a position to discuss that? 

Mr. Smauu. I do not feel qualified to get into that particular phase 
specifically. Oby lously, they are rong to ship their ore, and thev are 
going to do it as economically as possible. They will have to ship it 
to the east-coast ports, and to Montreal by rail. 

Mr. Pickxerr. If they are going to ship 10,000,000 tons of ore 
over transportation routes into the consuming points at rates competi- 
tive with the present rates, it would rather weaken the case in this 
instance, so far as the necessity of the seaway is concerned, insofar as 
the national defense picture is involved, would it not? 

Mr. SMA. In order to develop the quantities of ore which we would 
need in an all-out effort, it would mean a very substantial expansion 
in the number of ocean ore carriers, and again in terms of convoys to 
protect those ore carriers. OO you would have another drain there, 
if you want to conceive of it in that fashion—another drain on our 
manpower and facilities, and the materials to dev lop the means of 
transportation from the Laborador area down. 

Myr. PICKETT. | have reference to that shipping, Mr. Small. I 
understand the canal, as proposed, is to go to 27 feet. Is that a 27-foot- 
depth canal, or is it to handle 27-foot-depth vessels, when loaded? 

Mr. Smauu. My understanding is it is a 27-foot-depth canal, 
but it could be deepened to 30-foot. if need be. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir, and at a tremendously increased expense, 
in view of the physical features of the land that they would have to 
go through. Is that not right? 

Mr. Smauu. On that point General Pick is going to testify, and 
General Pick has the figures on both the 27-foot and the 30-foot. 

Mr. Pickerr. ‘To say the least, as you present your views here on 
the matter, it is in keeping with the project completed at a 27-foot 
depth. Is that correct, Mr. Small? 

Mr. Smauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know of any plan that is now being discussed 
in the administrative branch of the Government to increase the 
depth of this project to 30 feet, or a greater de pth, after it has been 
completed to 27 feet? 

Mr. Smauu. I know that the 30-foot depth has been discussed, or 
the Army engineers would not have made a survey as to the cost. So 
certainly it is one that like so many other things we have to be looking 
ahead at and prov iding for contingencies which may arise, 

Mr. Picxerr. That is correct, and I certainly agree foresight should 
be used on all occasions; but I mean, for immediate purposes do you 


know of any plan asking us to increase this depth to 30 feet? 

Mr. SMALL. No, sir. 

Mr. Pickett. With the 27-foot depth, would not most of the ships 
that use that seaway necessarily be foreign ships, rather than Ameri- 
can ships? 

Mr. SMauu. My understanding is that about—-and vou ean get far 
more expert people tO testify to that point than | but my under- 
standing is that half of the world shipping could use that depth. <A 
great deal of our own war-built Victory ships perhaps could not use it, 
but nevertheless about half of the world’s tonnage could go through 
in that depth 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Pickerr. Ina minute, and then I will 
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. 27-Ioot channel, of course, would not take care olf a 27-loot vessel, 
3 ae . 

vould have to be a 25-foot vessel. or less 

‘ 1 ] j i ed 

\ir. SMALL. lt would have to be loaded to somewhat ik than 24 
) ad ’ 

Mir. Picker? [ have some figures that show the vessi the 

ted States AVE rehant leet AS O| June »t). LO50 \ th fn drait of : = 


und under are only 9.5 percent, Mr. Small, and foreign vessels are 


percent [ wonder if you have any information as to the accuracy 
hose figure 
Vi SOMALI | have seen detailed firures on this, and as a matte! of 
| have studied them, and I can present them to yo | can give 
ecurate firures. We will make a note of it and provide them to 
Mr. Pickerr. I think it would be helpful if you would do 


am interested in the question Mr. Angell raised a moment O 


eh | helieve Vou indicated vou could not testiv on in deta It 
with the question of how long it would take to cor ct tf 
, and make it usable for navigation. Your estimate hat { 
| i } } + & 


prosecuted diligently it would be about 5 vears 
Mir. SMALL. Expedited. 

Mr. PIcKI cae Yes. The speed with which it is constructed woul | 
controlled in large part by the numbe1 of men and amount of 

juipment put on the job. Do you know the number of mi n that 

ould be required to construct the finishea job in 5 y 
\lr. Smauu. General Pick will testify to the exact figures \ly 


ears 


derstanding s that the peak load would be 26,000 man-vears in 1 ie 
year 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes, sir. That would be for 1 veai 

Mr. SMALL. Yes ) 

Mr. Pickerr. What would 

Mir. SMALL. Slightly less than 20,000 man-years 

\MIr. Pickerr. What critical items, such as steel and cement, and 


be the average over a 5-vear period? 


her things, would be necessary to be used in the construction of the 

ovect, Mer Small? 

Mir. Smauu. The things that vou would normally expect rein- 
Ing rod. reinforeing steel, structural steel The quantities 

peat again, are not large l understand Mr. Wilson will testif tO 
m. | have figures on them I prefer that he tell his own sto 


is within his purview. I have them. They are not lar 
are very minor, compared | 

oducts. In terms of castings it is minor. In terms of copper it Is 
igible really. Ver little. 

Mr. Prexerr. In terms of our national output, or the availability of 


) 


yper? The question is of interest, of course, in view of the announce- 
that has just been made that steel for civilian con Mmption 1s 
to be reduced by 20 percent and the almost d mou! Il it 

he withdrawal from civilian cot sumption of addition: quant es 

oppel 

There would not be too much copper, of course, in sea- 
ivigation phase ot it. but th ! ould bys 1 tI oO mo f 
! d Ol he powe | eqlit Ss, Would lel ho : 

NI SMAI ly he powell pro ( 
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Mr. SMALI | have the figure here, and I assure you it is a mino 
one in terms of our national total copper, or oul national total steel 

Again I say you are going to be given the exact figure by thos 
who have that area of responsibility | have them, and I know 
what they are, and they are minor 

Mr. Pickxerr. | will not press the point, but | want to vield 
Mi Blatnik who has some question in that connectior 


i 


Mr. BLatnik. | want to thank the gentleman from ‘Texas Refer 


rin to what critical materials mav be needed if th » Lawren 
waterwav were to be constructed now, in the NSRB statement file: 
by Secretary of Commer sawver vesterday lI NSRB docume 
123/1, dated Febru 15, 195] ferring to tl Lal ior ore 
. that assumu period of peacetim } t| ~ | Vrel 
tel av is not mstructed Lisl a) ! MOSSITD ho hn mo 
Pana I) l h il CLOW T) thre \ ana | } \t 
seubpbourd blo ea port 
I") O Ol ies, and | quot 
( 
| | 
] 1 { i al 
0) at ( 
| ( ~ 


i ( 
b 

| t ; aa 3 OOo) 

i 
4 (00) 

, , < 

i! _ | 

SO, ithnout | ) ) ( } n oO} Vi 
afford nuch Le ! To Oo have te 
provide Mol > ¢ ! he o1 aowlh Ou! ( 
terests to use now what steel is requir | 

! { ltl > ‘) t { t t ‘) | «) 2 | eae 

icity after the St. Lawrence w av | on 

Mr. Swann. 1 th hat is a very impor oint, and you | 
thin whi Cl it Mate s would be jill \ I men ) ( 
1 thre ens Ol ¢ mina hy ) 0”) } ore ¢ Tl t | OU ) 
eyreater in the ara on our ¢ ti mit hal he tons of st 
vhich are mentioned in our ¢ ires here for completing the \ 
The statement the s correct that vou just read 

Nii Pre LETT \ Small tO resum I th 1 I | Ve one rn q 
tion that | wanted »ASK VO It 1 con Lio! th the develop 
lI! ! | tht) a Do i) | i \ I i ati ”) 
vhich we ha ( ey loped Ou eX pe mentatio ( 1s) h} 0 
add to our information about 

\Ir. Smatyu. | am not quite 1 Mr. P hat vo 
mea \ ho yn titanium? Sur 
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\ir. SMALI Are there large sources of titanium 
there are, which can be developed and which will 
vhich have to be developed as time goes on Weal 
best to relieve this shortage Inevery direction we Ca 

Mr. Picxerr, It is the fourth or fifth most com 
soll, is 1t not? 

\Ir. Smauty. I am not a metalluregis | wou 

ak to th I point 

Mir. Pret Do vo now whether ther 

wentratiol ) th aeveropment ate isc oO 

diate Tu 

\Ir. So Wea vO ng on t Lo: 

oO tre 0 MOC) ( oes, D ¢ ] 
ominge to ve omorrow nd | do 1 ( 
Pure 

Nir Picq Thi vo Nir. Si 

Mr. L Have vo Oo 

Mir. Pi } 

\Ir. L Mir. Met mr, | ny 

\Ir. MfeG Yes; 1] estions 

\Ir. Small, | d particul vO ! 
properly, that in vou OpPIMol t we 1 
Lawrence wav than ( 1d ) ( 
ase that statement on the fac 

\Ir. Swaui f wy look thre , hig if 
iat you ( ena - SsuD! ! . lO 

iters ! 1) 4 ite Yo dere! 

ral | ms V « 7 Dv so 
e | ( Onol 
nnn hips and auplar Yi 

he ope 

\Ir. NM ! I} I etl ay 

\Ir. Su ( pl Ol 

Vir. MeGrere I] vo 
‘ Grove ! I ed 

th el | Vi this col = Det 
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of the enemy gets through regardless of your convoy or whatever the 
attack might be made? In other words, if Russia wants to pav the 
penalty, she might be able to drop one bomb on Washington, because 
there would be hundreds of ships in the attack and only one ship 
carrying the bomb and that ship might get through and that bomb 
dropped on the target. 

Now, that same thing is applicable to the St. Lawrence waterway, 
in my opinion. I was an artillervman in war I and I do not know 
much about the Navy. But even if the submarin¢ 3 would re through 
he Navy convoy, vou would only lose a certain number of ships 


t 
But if one ship, one dest rover or one bomb res through on he ‘eo 





zawrence waterway, you're transportation system 1 completely 
daestroved.,. Is that not true? 

Mr. Smauu. No : I am SOrTY ; that is not quite true If one sub- 
marine got through the nets and got through the protection at the 
entrance to the St. Lawrence sheltered waters ther it might sink 
two or three ships. That is true. Bu vould not stop tl 
waterway | f one A-bomb fell at thi power plant ol fell at the locks, 
wi would by out for a period of time but it could bi ra ridly rehabil- 


itated and Dut Dack Into use 

\Ir. MlcGrecor. It is also true if one individual decided to make 
a suicide case or an example out of himself by one bomb he could 
aestrov a lock, for example, at Sault Ste. Marie or any lock in the 
St. Lawrence project 

Mr. SMALI That is right. 

Mr. MeceGrecor. And that makes it very vulnerable 

Mir. Smauu. That is correct 

\Ir. McGREGOR | have noticed with a greal deal of interest and 
[ am in complete accord with your statement which you set forth on 
page 2 relative to the costly research and development and the period 
of time that is required to perfect the beneficiation and the use of 
taconite and other ores I wonder if you are familiar with just how 
far that process and that experimental work has gone? 

Mr. Smauyu. Onlv roughly, and, as I say, vou have got Mr Chapman 
and you have the Metals Defense people who are extremely familiar 
with it who can tell vou. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then, you are not familiar with how far processing 
and experiments have developed. 

Mir. Smauu. | am not the expert on the subye cl 

Mir. Buarnik. May I answer that, please? 

Mr. McGreacor. Let me finish, if you will, pleas 

I also noticed that in answer to the Inquiry OF M\ friend from 
Te xas vou were not too famulian with the steep Rock material, 

Mir. Smauu. Yes 

Mir. McGreGcor. You are not ar 
eranted? 

\Ir. SmaAuy. I cannot cover the water front 

Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, Mir. Small, I am just won- 
dering how vou can qualify vour statement when vou are not familiar 
vith the other minerals and ores that are connected with this program 
and in the process of de velopn ent, when you are not familiar with 
the research that 
ment that vou know we have to have this canal in order to get the 


7 


ior 


has been mace How can vo justify vour state- 


ore and that we are going to be out otf ore w th nh a pe riod ol a few 





p 
required for the construction of 
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rs if you are not familiar with all these other developments? How 
n you make that statement? 
Mr. Smautu. Because I rely on the experts I rely on the people 
ithin Government who tell me that that is the facet They will 
tify to the fact, and they are the experts. They tel! me it is the 
and I believe them, because there is a great mass of evidence 
ipport il | believe them and I tell you that | m convine | ol 
\Ir. McGrecor. And probably there are the san nun rs of 
ts who say that we are going to have plenty ore Th sa 
controversial question 
\ir. SMaAuu. I have not heard that. Pe rhaps Lhere 
\lr. McGrecor. I would just like to ask one more question. You 


your organization, even when you were 1n the Aclive servic ol 
Navy, did not attempt Lo dictate to the othe arms ol the arm d 


ice branches relative to defense? For instan e, you would not 


empt to dictate to the Ai Corps how they would efend the st 


wrence waterway or any — project? You would | ve that to 
experts in that partict Son field? Is that right? 
Mr. SMaAtu. Would I p whe attempt to dictate to them? Cer- 


unly not. 

\lr. McGreacor. How about your Board? You ar speaking ior 
Board. 

Nir. OMALL. The Munitions Board? As to how they would defe nd 
area? No. That is a function of th Joint Chiefs of Staff ar d 
the Joint Defense of Canada and the United States They decide 
the measures that are essential 

Mr. McGreaor. Of course, that would include the St. Lawrence 
terway? 

Mir. Smauu. Of course. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all 

Mr. Donp] RO Mi ( hairman., there was one point raised D\ Nir. 

ckett or Mr. Blatnik \s to the number of men and material 

the seaway. Canada perhaps would 


; 
i 
nsist that one-half of that be furnished by her, so you can cul the 


cure in two as to what it would take from us. 
Mr. Pickerr. Would the gentleman yield on that point? Will 


he also furnish half the dollars? 


j 


Mir. DonpDERO. Yes; because she has already furnished far more 

an we have. 

Mr. Pi KETT. That ] might debate with you. 

Mir. McGrecor. That is debatable. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not think it is. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Jones, have you any questions? 

Mir. Jones. Yes, Vir. Chairman. 

\ir, Small, you would not suggest to this committee that we hold 
project in abevance until the reologists 7O OUuL to othe areas 1n 
hemisphere and make prospects fo! ron ore, W yuld Vo i? 

\Ir. Smauu. I certain nly would not, sir. 

Mr. JONI S And if ; located ¢ re in Mexico or some othe r place 


eat required the use of water transportation, the construction of 
arbors, would we not have the same objections raised that are raised 


o the development of the St. Lawrence seaway? 


Mir. OMALL. Would We have the same objec Lions to 
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Mr. Jones. I say, could not the same objections be raised that are 
now being raised against the St. Lawrence project? 

Mr. SMALL. Surely Take a look at the map Let’s assume that 
there might be an iron-ore property in Mexico—if there is one on thi 
scale of Labrador. I am not familiar with it Jut suppose thers 


were 

\Mr. Pickerr. I understand the proven reserves in Mexico ar 
estimated at 800,000,000 tons The grade | do not know 

Nii SMALI | do not know either 

Mir. Pickerr. Pardon the interruption 

\ir. Smacu. But. even so, vou would have to defend over a long 
water route coming up or a long rail route, with the high costs of 
delivery of steel which would mean high-priced steel for our economy 

Nh JONES Mir Small do vou conside! thre develop ent of the 
harbors ol this COUNLTV a sound and wise investment on he pal Ol the 
Government? 

Nr SMALI By all manner of means 


AWE JONES Do Vou consider the developm nt to] na ration on 
the Mlussissipp1 River to be a wise al da sound in stme ‘ 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, s 

Nih AON Ss Do vO CONS de! the cit velonpn ent and th deepening 
ol the Houston Canal a sound and wise ny Lie Ol hh) part ol thre 


») 


Csovernment 
Mr. SMALI l think oO: Ves was born not ta irom there, but 
1 do not 


Nii JONES Do vou conside! hi Investment made thi Crovern- 
ment on the T nessee Ri id tl cit lopment of thi rive i 
OU id Wise Investment ol th 1!) ol tt C10 ae 

Nii SMAI \W li. owe el into all of {hi 1) | ot ‘ 1) pro 2 
ill o r the country, and | would want to go! 

Ni Jones. Tl 1) t | am coming to li tho rojpect 
po ess tl i! red } oll nal d | is l \ Dp 
nent of ne natu yurees potent ils « ) \ Lt 
not be just as sound an investment | fag 


in abandonme! 0] tf Governme! ( 

\M[r. Smauu. | pretty broad iten \I lo a O 
C(rovernment 1 it neeption? I thin Wotl : with that: ve 

Nii JONES Now | vant toa vo one Tore bing about tl Ist 
ol seagoing’ Vessel hat have drafts of 29 and 50 1 I eh as 0 
mentioned in the Victo hip hat we bu | ron in th val 
Now, the Premise of using that draft is that the ship itil loaded ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. That is right Fully loaded 

Mr. Jones. Now, if it carrmed a 75-percent-capac load for 
0-foot-dratt ship, 1 could still navigate and cart Ol I peration mM 
channel 25 or 26 | tT 

Mir. SmMaAui That is correct 

Nhi TONES (‘ould it not? 

Mr. Smauu. That is right 

Mir. Jones. So the ships that we have no yperatiol in be 


tilisz 
nOTEY, 


ed Of 


Nir. SMAI () part-load basis That 
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Mr. Jones. Then, can a ship going at 75-percent-load capacity be 
yperated economically in its use? 

Nii SMALI lt depends on voul loading point Obvio isly PF ship 
oming, let us say, from Europe or from Africa and having to unload 
part of its load over on this side and then proceed through with three 


iarters ot its load would not be as economic as if it went thro wh 
without unloading. That is a truism obviously 

Nii JONES You are talking about Mmaer war conditions I presum 
because in peacetime a ship knows its destination befor tis loaded 
In wartime the port Tae ilities are usually congested and suallv a ship 
OmMmng In in convoy has to be dispatched to any harbo vhere he 
ret berthu or Tae ilities 

Mr. Smauu. That is right Someone mentioned here at this hearing 
heat the Seaway would vive Us flexibility aus to where we co id direct 
the ships in time of need Even if you had to unload part and 
them go through at shallow draft, vou could do it 

\ir. Jones. One mort question how Was there any higher ratio 

losses by submarines in the estuary of the St Lawrence than ther 
as at any other shipping point such as Hampton Roads, the G 


Stream, and other points on the eastern seaboard? 
Mr. SMauyu. I would rather get the specifie figures and furnish them 


Lo you. One ol the bigvest ports ol shipping losses Was Jusl olf 
France, at the curve of France That is where we lost most of them, 
where the higher proportion of ships were SUDK But as far as th 

east coast is concerned, | do not believ« that the St. Lawrence was 
more perilous than other locations along the coast, but 1 would like 


to get the specific figures and give them to vou 

Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact, they were sinking them in sight of 
the \lississipp! River and the Gulf? 

Mr. SmMauu. Coney Island, Asbury Park. Yes; vou bet tl 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mir. LArcape. Mi Bray, any questions? 

Mr. Bi \Y. Mention has been made of vulnerability ado not now 


whether or not it has anything to ado with the nvestigation or ho 
Howe ver, It Is natural that whi n vou are tunmne led Into any harbor ti 


submarine has a better hunting ground than out in the wide ocean 
Mir. Su LI That is obvious Ves, SI 
\ir. Bi ) | believe that would be rather difficult to for \ 
definite theory as to where the most dangerous plac VOUuLd De) WO ld 
not? 
Mr. Smauyu. Well, it all depends on the concentration points 
Where we are funneling into the great ports of our country. whether 


we are tunneling into New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or any one ol 

¢ great ports, obviously the submarine has a better hunting ground 

off those ports than he has out in the open ocean Obviously, also, 

both by air coveragt and by numbers of small craft in that vici 
IS easiel lor us to protect than it is in the open ocean 


Mr. Bray. That is right Now, there is one question here as to 
the number of ships that could use that canal. [ have some fi res 


nere that were put out by the | nite 1 State ~ Departm nt ot Commeres 


the Maritime Administration, and which give the number of America 
ships of a draft of 25 feet or under With a 27-foot canal that wou 
mean that 25 feet would bye the lan rest ve ssel that could s 
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\[r. Smauyu. I think not. I think thev can go more than 25 feet 
loading Did Commerce testify 25 feet or 27 feet? 

\ir. Bray I do not know. These are just figures here 

Mir. Smauu. I would be surprised if they testified to that 

Mr. Bray. I do not say they testified to it Here is the data, an 
it gives the number of ships at 25-foot drat 1 have no familiar 


with the Navy, except that they took me several different places 
the war. But, anyway, you talked about partially loaded ship 
Now. the economical way for a ship to be loaded is to what is TLV < 
l workable capacity, is if not? 
\Ir. Smauu. Yes 

| 


\Ir. Bray. Now, the figures here show that at the present tin 


as 


only 9.5 percent of the ships owned by the United States and operat 

under the United States have a draft of 25 feet or unde: Do yo 
know whether that Is correct or not? These are just the fi rures 

have he re 

\Ir OMALL. No someone else asked the question, and | Sala | 
would furnish the figures to the committee 

Mr. Bray. I have a copy of the figures which I mentione: 

Mr. Smauu. I will obtain the figures and furnish them to you 

Ir. Bray. Then, if that is true, how would you get ships to move 
the iron ore? Would you use the lake ships? Would they be safe 
to take up there and to bring back down? 

Mr. Smautu. The same type of ship as the lake ore carrier. They, 
of course, will be building some new ore carriers to go down from 
Seven Islands down through the seaway. 

Mr. gray. It would necessitate building & sper al fleet of ships 
then practically, to take care of that, would it not? 

Mir. Smatu. Yes. Not as big ships as you would need if they 
went down on the east coast by the ocean route You could LIS¢ 
smaller ship. 

Mr. Buarntkx. Mr. Chairman 
Mir. Larcape. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bray. I have completed. I was just trying to clear that up 
Mr. Buarnix. Will the gentleman tell me if the figure he gave us 
wis nine-plus? 

Nir. SRAY. This is all the information which I hay It is dated 
February 14, 1951, from the United States Department of Commerce 
Maritime Administration What this gives is the number of ships 
of the United States, under the United States flag, that have a draft 


of 25 feet or under It shows that there has been a gradual decrease 


in the number of American ships in number and percentage of tha 


size. So, apparently, Americans are going to the larger ships lt 
shows that at the present time only 9.5 percent of our ships under thi 
United States flag are of a draft of 25 feet or under. 

Nir. Bi ATNIK, | would be inti ested in knowin what tonnage that 


9.5 percent of ships of the entire United States maritime fleet would 


be able to carry. Certainly, I do not think that as high as 10 percent 


of the entire American seagoing trade throughout the world would 
be usInNg the St. Lawrence. What tonnage would 9.5 percent of the 
(merican ¢ ers mean? 

Mr. Bray. I do not know. For instance, in 1930, 61.1 percent of 
Oul ships were ot 25 feet and under. So there ha b en a marked 


chana in the si of ship that we have been manufacturing in the 
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Mr. ScuppEr. Well, now, the thing that I was thinking about wa 
this: The Labrador ore would have to be shipped by rail for quite 
distance and transferred onto ships to be taken through the canal to 
the affected areas. [ wondered whether or not there would be any 





saving of time in transporting this ore from Venezuela as against 
Labrador to a mill in the United States. , 
Mr. SMALL. Well, obviously, Mr. Scudder. the controlling facto! | 
in the cost of steel are the costs of raw materials that go into the steel 
the iron ore and the coal being the primary raw materials enterin; 
into it. The plain economics are that vou would draw on the iron or 
which laid down at vour steel mill or at your furnace cheapest an¢ 
where vou could also get coal in cheaply so you can produce the steel 
economically. Of course they draw on the nearest source for the pai 
ticular mill, let’s say, in Texas or in Alabama or wherever. The 
would draw on the southern ore 
Mr. Scupprer. Well, vou could ship your coal down the Mississipp 
pretty well, could vou not? 
Mr. Smauy. Oh, sure 
Mr. Scuppger. And you could have a rather confined industry . 
The matter has been brought up about decentralization and d 
persal, and we have had most all of the agencies of Government ~% 
here telling us how we should diffuse these industries 
Mr. Smauyi. That is correct. 
Mr. Scupper. And they have been telling us how we should get 
away from centralizing industry and our Government offices. Then 
to come back and work to the other view, of centralizing an industry, ) 
seems to be rong’ at rather Cross-purposes 
Mir. Smauu. You lost me there, Mr. Seuddet 
Mir. ScuppEerR. What was that? T 
Mr. Smauu. I say vou lost me. I did not follow that on Open 
ing up this Great Lakes area and opening it up to iron ore, spreading 
it out all over the thousands of miles of lake frontage there, does not 


{ 


mean that vou are concentrating vour st 

\Ir. Scupprer. Well, vou are concentrating vou haul through the - 
canal, and it rather seems to me that vou a 
vulnerable by having il small aurea through wh h vou ar roing to 
ship all the ore that is being brought in to that area | have seen 


ee] Droducetlon 


A. 


some of our canals, and they look verv vulnerable for attack 

It seems to me that even though vou did have a hazard of shipm« nt 
irom, say, Venezuela along the coast line to some of the Gulf ports, 
an enemy could possible knock out a ship here or there but vou would 
not disrupt the entire shipment as would be the case i they bombed 
the canal | imagine that that has been civen consideration, and, with- 
out a doubt, the various services feel they can protect the san 

Now. there is one thing that I would like to ask. Iam somewhat 


) 


concerned about a 27-foot depth canal Could vou te ll me whe ther 


( 


there is any difference in the buoyancy of salt water as against fresh 
water in shipping? In othe I words salt water has 2 greatel hbuovan \ 


than fresh water. I would imagine. Would there be anv difference in 
the depth of a given tonnage aboard a ship? Will th displacement 
be different? 

Mr. Smarty. The buovaney, 
weight of the water displaced The weight of sea water is greater 
than the weight of fresh water, so that vour displacement of the wate! 


i vou want to put it that way is the 


is the controlling factor. 
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really depend upon these two questions which I am asking yo 
Granting that war does not develop, in your opinion would th 
matter be in itself advisable for a peacetime project? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir. And if I can carry forward also in my thinkn 
on it, in our preparations I said that we were developing this for 
strength which we are told is the minimum which we must hav: 
We are developing at the same time production lines in being whic! 
can be, in case of need, started up rapidly or run far more rapidly 
than we will be running them should we be just going through th 
test of endurance, which would be able to support our war effort 
time of all-out war. | consider the seaway that kind of thing 
production line in be ne We should vet it in being and have it hei 
in the event that all-out war should come upon us 

| think also, as | said before, that its peacetime effects make it w 
worth the doing 

Mer Woop. Now, one more question and then | am finished 
rather flows out of the other two, in my mind at least As I said 
few minutes ago, | am new in the East, and I have not known to 
much about the St. Lawrence waterway, but if this project possess« 
these two advantages of 
equally important peacetime project, the question in my mind is why 
something has not been done with it in the past 40 vears. I under 
stand it has been before the Congress for 40 years 

Again I am not asking you to be the son of a prophe t, Dut do Vo 
have any ideas on the subje t? 

Mr. Smauu. I think, Doctor, that the record is pretty clear on that 


a very important wartime project plus ar 


Surely we know the reasons why this thine has not vo} forward 

Mr. Woop. No: I do not, as a matter of fact Can you ve m 
idea? 

\ir. Smauyu. You will remember—I do not know whether vou 
or not is if probably was before vour time ol t] INKING 3 ay ul | 
there was great Opposition Lo the Panama Canal before tl Canal \\ 
constructed It was going to ruin the Middl \\ B it did ho 
There is opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway for comp: 
reasons Let me put it that way to be mild abou 

Mir. Woop. And it is your opinion then that the selfish 
far have militated a Aainst its beme built? Tha VO thouel 


\Ir. Swati At least, the Congress has not : ( raVOrandly oO! 
\Ir. Woop. All right 

The CHarrmMan. Thanks very much, Mr. Si 

Mr. Smauyu. Thank you, su 
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Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Chief of D 


TATEMENT OF CHARLES E. WILSON, DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


’ 1 } 
Ir. Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentle! am here this morning 
ipport legislation that will enable e« st tion to be ! S001 ~ 
ble on the St. Lawren e seawav and pow? prove ect as o { | 5 
h vital to our national economic strength and u n terms of our 
lization requirements 
\lv remarks this morning will be brief, the « . 
it Thane on lied bv ot] wit) a wi cll ann 
Nec elne s ipplied Dv other witnesses who Will api ( 
have already done so. | wish to limit mvself ) 1a s 
the matter as I see them as Director of Defens« \Iob if 
f viled 1 oO 


In approac hinge this matte I have, of course, av 
idies that have been mad by othe agencies ot the Go 


, > ) 
uding those of the National Security Resources Board ag 
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Moreover, experience in 2 years has demonstrated that althoug! 
capacity may be adequate to meet civilian loads, the impact o 
mobilization requirements must be expected to make an additiona 
cheap power supply essential. Increased production of the aluminum 
ferro-alloys, and other electrometallurgical and electrochemical prod 
ucts which mobilization requires can be achieved only by increased us: 
of electric power. That is why electric-power projects throughout th 
country are being pressed to early completion and new ones are bein; 
planned. None of these is more important than the St. Lawrenc 
project which will furnish large quantities of additional power t 
important industrial areas where critical shortages were felt in bot! 
wars. We need the seaway and we need the power, too, both for the 
special needs of defense and for our economic strength over thi 
longer pull. 

In all this our Canadian neighbors have a joint interest. We al 
realize that the national security of our two countries is closely linked 
Our defense plans have to a significant degree been worked out joint! 
and it is the joint operation of our free economies that gives this con 
tinental defense effort its essential industrial base. The new trans 
portation route and the additional power supply that the St. Lawrenc: 
dual-purpose project will make available will contribute to the 
development of Canada’s huge resources and to making her an even 
stronger partner of the United States, whether in peace or in war. 

As Director of Defense Mobilization, I have had to weigh the ad- 
vantages I have discussed against the cost, in terms of manpower and 
materials, which the construction of this project would impose. My 
support of the project, therefore, takes into account this important 
consideration. 

To explain my judgment on this, let me point out that none of the 
materials requireme a set forth in the NSRB report constitutes as 
much as one-half of 1 percent of our annual supply. For example, 
the 30,000 tons of Pet a year required for the project is something 
less than three one-hundredths of 1 percent of our current ingot pro- 
duction. The copper requirement of 500 tons a year amounts to 
one-twentieth of 1 percent of the annual supply from domestic ores 
alone. Even in the case of cement, where the fraction is largest, 
750,000 barrels a year is approximately three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the annual supply that can be counted on during the 5-year period of 
construction. In each instance, therefore, the amount of materials 
required is so small as to be negligible in the total mobilization frame- 
work. 

The same is true in the case of manpower. In addition to the man- 
power engaged in producing and moving the materials needed for the 
project, its construction will require 7,000 American workers on the 
site. ‘This is equivalent to hardly more than one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. 

It is with these insignificant fractions of our available supply of ma- 
terials and manpower that we can purchase, if we act wisely and 
promptly, the vital and stragetic advantages that construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project can confer. It is my 
hope that promptly upon conclusion of these hearings the committee 
will ove ‘rwhelmingly approve this legislation and send it to the floor 
of the House for early action. 
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Mir. Larcape. Mr. Wilson, I am sure the committee and every 
n of the United States is fully aware of the great service that you 
formed for our country 1n World War Il, and that sine: you per- 

ned such a fine job at that time, in this emergency the President 
alled you back to the same Position 

Vi Wi SON Thank you, SIT. 

\ir. LArcape. I understand that you have been opposed to 
ect under consideration, and I was just wondering why you hav‘ 


ved your views at this time 
WILSON | can tell vou that in a very brief Staten 


very recently the whole proposition as I understood it rested o1 

ower project Krankly, I could not see the outlay of so huge a 

if money principally to get the power. I did not see the use for the 
side of it at that time in the vears that | personaly opposed 

i> th re ha | 1 Vel cory’ iT change rh the - ) ay 

ars. During the last war we greatly reduced our res f th 
ficent source of iron ore that we had in the La Superio ) 
nee then our production rising’ vear Dy vear, furth 1iihs 

supply of or When this proposition of Labrador iron or 
ame to our attention, it seems to me that it completely chang 

hol Luation 


1g 
rrom everything | have been able to riean and | have taiked to 


experts to the extent that has been possible for me, to gather da 
{ [ have become convinced that this is thi cheapest way to cre 
Labrador iron to our oreat steel centers niong the Lakes and else- 


re I do not mean to the east coast, 1 mean alone the Lakes p ™ 


pally where they have been fed to date by the great Lake Superior 


‘Ves 
That completely changed mv whole view of the pro | to 
mw that ilmost a necessity fo If th a 
to get that iron ore, then | would be for it. But Lam ec n from 
rent | have invest vated to date that we are going to need that iro 
i we are going to continue steel production not only through the 
ehse mobilizat on vears Dut thereafter, on anvth he | ( tte DWSIS 
we are proyecting 


might at that point say that if ] believed this economy of ours was 
ature economy and that we had reached a peak nthe use ot st 
| do not know whe ther | would be for it or not I would 
Vell, let’s find some other way of making out during the mobilization 
md? But | do not believe this is a Mature economy Dv anv mean 
ileve that We have fot to look forward to an expanding economy) 
nk this is a pioneering Nation yet and that the use of steel is 
ng to go up year by vear after this mobilization period is over and 
Crh We finally have that long-looked-for thing we talked so much 
ut. before—peace. 


| think our use of steel is going onward and upward for many vears 
where are we going to get it?) Oh, I know about the efforts made 


] 1 ! } 
itilize lower-grade ores in the Superior district and in othe place 


they will be important. I have no doubt of that at all. But her 
source of fine-grade, hich-grade iron ore that. with this seawa 
ibles us to SUP] ly a very large segment of our steel-producing indus- 

That along with the other sources that we will have left Su- 
or, the South American source I think we are going to need 


them all. 
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Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. Question No. 1: 

Since it is my understanding from you, Mr. Wilson, that private financing « 
easily be obtained for this St. Lawrence seaway project, would that not bs 
easiest and simplest way to do it? 


I take it that he refers to the statements you made in a recent conf 
ence with the committee on this proposition 
Mr. Witson. That is right 
Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir 
Mr. Witson. Well, it is a big subject, sir, but I have to admit ¢] 
at the conference in the White House on this subject | said that 
thought it was good enough to employ private capital to do the jo 
that it could pay out. Maybe that is the best recommendatio} 
could give it. I believe it could pay out with private capital 
1 understand there are a lot of things tO operate against th: 
political and international by the agreements we have with Cana 
and so on. I do not know anything about that But I believe tl 
this project is good enough that, with the tolls and if the power w 
sold at a reasonable price both in ¢ anada and the United State S, 
could pay out. And I would not mind trying it. That is how eo« 
I think it is 
Mr. Pickxerr. Right. The second question Mr. Dempsey wou 
have me ask ts this: 
If so “ 
and you have answered in the affirmative 


and assuming that it is a good investment, that vou believe it to be. would 


the Government profit more from the efficient opera 1 of private wnershi 





He follows that by & question that is so related to it | would 
to submit it at this time. 


proximately SU per 


Mr. Wa SON Was this Mir. Dempsey? 
Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Dempse 
Mr. Witson. He’s all right I take my hat off to him Wel 


do not think you expect me to vet nto a discussion on whe the Driv: 





ownership or Government ownership would be most efficient \ 
matter of fact, | would rather not answer that question But it 
depends on the way you set it up and all that sort of thing But 
think I give the answer when I say that I believe that the project 
sound enough to pa out if Vou et it up na private corporation 
authoritv or what vou will 

Mr. Pickerr. Supplementing the answers you have given to 


Dempse Y. | 
ve that that would be particularly true in ref 
| 


questions that I have propounded in behalf of Mi 
vou if vou do not beli 


ence to the powel! cle velopm« nt in the rapids SeCCcTLOI 

\Ir. WiLson I think Mr. Dempsev knows I cam: from the elect 
business came from it, not in it now There again that is 
question You see, on the Canadian side I understand that the 
stopped from making this a private power proposition. That i 


recollection That is bv law that thev are stopped. So it is 
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cademic as far as they are concerned. I also understand it is 
on this Side Then what are we talk hy about 
BLATNIK. Will the gentleman yield? 
PICKETT es 
Bi ATNI These are very vood quest ons. but it 1s mpo sible oO 
private development of the St. Lawrence project on the Canadiat 
has just been called to our attention, and also on the Americar 
The State of New York in its Power Act of 19 vi nh, OV Cine 
vas ope of the first such State measures en: nto Sta \ 
country, states specifically in section 1 of that act whe 
( thy “= | ( Wh Wi ma I ¢ ote s 0 
| ~ 
i 
Ci () ‘) he wom | 7 } Ww ' 
I ! ( nich vould cert il De Oo ! i DO 
Federal Government 
PICKET [ certainly would be th ( his 
ve the right of the State of New York or any o , 
4 dominion over 1ts own lands ) ! ~ ? owl 
There is, however, in this connection, an international 
the Stit ol New Yo itself en t ¢ r ) 7 ) 
nsent of the Fe if Governm 
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First, let me say that I have been given the figures j 


over-all basis—that we have so many years’ supply at the rate we 
roinge in sight, and not many vears according to the sto But 
information is certainly something that ought to be supplie« 
do not want to start right off passing the buck to one of m oll 
people but that certainly is Secretary Chapman ov » 
Chapman should give that He has the me lu Sts ao not 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Pr ET | vield to the chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Tomorrow morning at 10 o0’cl \Ir. Chapm: 
froing tO appeal here, and | imagine he COuUuLd ve th Intorma 


Mr. Prexerr. I ce 


tainly would assume so. I would say in tl 





connection, Mr. Chairman, that each witness who | ( id bef 
this comm ee in thes hearings has made ref » the rap 
dwindling supply ol ores 1n the lua e Ssuperio ! ma | ci 
want to overloo! king that question in some ¢ hen we 
to the man who has the fig res | have ‘ I Deel 
mitted to me that show th in 1920 the ate of th ivailable « 
supply was something OVé i billion ton Since hat time they ha 
taken out in excess of DUO} a8 md Ul Stimiat sho ( 
QOO OOO OOO tons lel 

So, I would just like to know where w hea on that. } 
Wilson I do not mean to imply that ( ) va 
bility for a question I ask which is one tl , ot | 
rior’ Ol 

Mir. Wi When I do not have tl | | 
not hi In this case I tell you I do n [dor ) 
,U hat | have 1) ams COLTLOT eq 1} | 
I went through ot on the St. Lav 
( 944 hye 1 a ( 0 
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we ge = 
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fra » sa 
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Ir Pr I | ils \In Wilson. ! Y O1 D O < 
here ha ou would prefer that such questions o tl ri 
availability and other fact involved of the Steep Ro res a 
Labrador and Quebee ores and ores of Me O th s like th 
asked of the metallurgis nd geologists? 

Mr. Witso I thu would be be I erien 
been is electrical peak ol would nol rt >a ( tha 

Mr. Prexerr. You have done a bette » on that \ 
in this country 
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express purpose of using ores from Steep Rock. Are you familiar wi 
that project? 

Mr. Witson. Well, I know of a big development in Detroit, but 
did not know they were going to use Steep Rock ore 

Mr. Pickerr. The information might not be accurate that I hay 
but I want to confirm it if it is and get it denied if it is not. 

Mr. Witson. I do not know the answer to that. They surely wou 
not use Steep Rock at its present rate of development as an econon 
source of supply for other than war work, because it would be too hig 
| assume. In time progress will be made and I suppose we will bi 
down the cost. But from anything I have heard to date, that wou 
make a very costly source of supply against the normal steel-maki: 
method 

Mr. Pickerr. What are the reasons for the high costs that mal] 
noncompetitive? 

Mr. Witson. I do not know, but I would assume thet 
considerable difference I have been out in the normal Lake Supel 
beds many times, where they scoop up many, many tons of high-gra 
ore, very high-grade ore, and you have very little work to do on it 


turn it into ore for the blast furnaces, as compared with taking th 


‘eC had Lo be 


steep Rock stuff which | understand has a rent deal more work on 
before it is ready for processing 

Mr. Picxerr. Is the Steep Rock deposit not available for surfa: 
mining? 

Mr. Witson. My understanding is that it is not, but again 
remind you I am not a steel man I do not know. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, are you familiar with the figures that at 
purported to have come from Mr. George M. Humphrey, presid 
of the M. A. Hanna Co. which appeared ina New York paper whet 
hi projected the expectancy of the Labrador dé posits and what th 
were going to do with them? 


Nir. WILSON I do not think | ever saw that, though | did se 


] L-1 +] ; , +} ] sl ‘ 

bookiet mavbe it is the same thing, he si e article which tl 
‘ j | f ‘ 

NI A Hanna C‘o put out. which | read with a oreatl deat OF mere 

on this Labrador project, breaking it down YIVING t he methods th 

were going to emplov. and SO on. li Wiis very miteresting I 


SO minded cood to me. 


Mr. Pi KET In that connection I am ady sed hat h said the 
delivered price will compare favorably with that of ore shipped fror 
the Superior region Presumably we would have t »T7e him Lo ve | 
his own figures and statement if that is an accurate statement 


\Mir. Witson. I would not know, Mr. Pickett 
Mr. Prcxerr. Mr. Wilson, I am interested in the figure you gay 


in reference to the average number of employees that would b 


ict the seaway, and I assume it also included t 


required to constr 
power generating facilities as it applied to the American side of t 
development. 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir 

Mr. Picxerr. I believe you used the round figure of 7,000 America 
workers on the site. That is an over-all average per year’ 

\ir. Witson. On the site. That does not factor im the manpowe 
that would be necessary for the construction of the turbines ar 
venerators and so on In this country. That is on the site that 


t 


would take that number of workers. | do hot know how many 


would take to construct the equipment. 





i 
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Pickett. I have seen figures that were furnished by General 
eler of the Corps of Engineers at a previous hearing that indi- 
| it was going to be on the basis of a 6-Vear construction job, 

h about 7,400 to 7,500 persons required on the International Rapids 

n alone Now, then, do the fi 

contemplate the entire development from Montreal past Sault 

\larie? 

Witson. That 1s my understandin That would be our 
yn of the labor that would have to be furnished 


Picxetr. In the over-all project? Not just confined to Inter- 


ures that vou have available to 


l 
nal Rapids o1 some other section? 

Witson. That is my understanding of the figures that were 
ed Qur source of information 1 ipposed to | e Dp Tt 

| think the source here was the Engineer Corp 

Py I Perhap e of it [rom tl Bur ty sta- 

n con) on vith } qc’ - f Knew ’ } 

me stat | Limes Wo yiv then to the f ' ( 

i el. conn. , her things tl O 
ob Y ot them all from the sar 


he CHATRMAN. A 


fF 
Nir McGREGO! Nit Wilson | enjoved Vou Sta ment categzoriz- 


ourself as a “Johnny ome- tel 1 hop ( e others come 

to our Government and retain the philosophy after thev are here 
: ' , } 

e they hay hen theyv come Sometimes after they are I ea 


they kind of change their philosophy of thinku We have to 
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Witson. No, sir. I have always opposed it on that ba 
\icG! EkGO Now. vetLlLing bac cr to the transportation ene of 


all your statement at the White House relative to private 


il being able to handle this, and | slation and agreements with 
ia and private capital can be wo! d out There 1s nothiu iu 


the Congress cannot do seemingly indo. Mr. Wilson, if 
ere to make this investment with private capital, would it not be 


sary for vou, or the powel that would orant vou the pri eC 
LIN( this investment, to have full knowledge relative to costs 
on ¢ sts HIS. Interest ind so iorti netore ve r 


Witson. Yes, sir. 
\icGrecor. Who is going to collect the tolls o1 
WILSON Y 
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Mr. \McGRrEGOR The cost of expenses and I 
forth? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir 

Mr. McGrecor. Now, if that philosophy and | 
private capital, why is not the same philosophy 
for the Government if we are going to build the St 


Mr. Witson. I do not think there is anv differ 


is going to do it and who is going to operat: 
estimated before we go ahead with it to be sure we 
with a foolhardy thing 

Mr. MecGrecor. I want to add emphas 


all of these questh is should be ta 





Ke) ] to >! 
1 1] ] ] 
Government should know exactly the ansy 
writing before we enter into the construction of tl 


Mir. Winson. That is common sens¢ 
Mr. McGrecaot lam verv happv to heat 
and | thank vou for that statement That 

The CHatrRMAN. Mr. Jones? 

Nh JONI : Noa estions Nh Chairman 

Che CHAIRMAN lder 

Nii hel | DD \] Wilson | believe the 
propound have been answered | Was voing toa 
the Labrador depos ts would st \\ vuld the hes 


Ing to go over the term of the amortization of the ¢ 
| 


there be adequate material s 
anticipated costs? 


Nir. WILSON. | am told that the ore that has a 


and estimates made of the tonnage involved show 


that le ng bh iI tha thet are othe suppl s, othe! 
will be prosper ted and would Insure 
bevond the amortization period 

Mir. Scupper. Which would make this a feasibl 
\Ir. Witson. That is right 


Nir. SCUDDER (bout one-third of the cost « t} 


we had supporting testimony, would be for the h 
ment | again do not believe that the Fed i ( 
ro into duplicating services with utilities or orgat 
present time Has there been any thoucht 

ye done with the powell leveloped? Is if Ol . 


| 
head to the hichest hide er to he distributed {| 


ie Is, or is there something way back in the mind o 


to set up a power authority to make a duplicatin 


the area to bye served 


Mir WILSON My recollection was that the powell 


the authority, New York State ~and | believe some 


New Kneland States That was a statement that 


that that was the wav thev could get rid of 
But whether It Is going to be s0ld to private comp 
not KNOW the answel! 


Mir. Scupper. I am not particularly inter 
compantes buy it or whether the New Yor o 


buv it. but I believe the least that the Federal Gove 


to vo into a project like this on a basis of selling to 
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and procedure a8) 
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the Federal Government will not expand further their control 
the economy ol! the areas affected by this prover 
[r. Witson. I am for that. 
r. SCUDDER Thank you 
\] DONDERO That puts vou 1m my cornell Mir. W I 
(CHAIRMAN. Mr. Smith? 
SuitH. Mr. Wilson. do vou bi e that if the Co s fa 


prove th orect we wil er1louslVv ti adicap tt ( fe] | Dili- 
) 
‘ 1X 1 } 
\\ “Ta | TI (  ¢ ( Vin ( ( \ \ 
, ; ; | , i 
y\ ) mobil Ol eTLO Sy r oO 7 
) } ') 1 | Co \ ) hint 
' 
( j 1adot oO how ) S om to i | r 
mat Vy band Lppre Dy ( I I nich 


| ( HAI MA I} nHKS VE \ lel \i \\ on, 


Wintson. Mr. Chairman, thank vo 
r. LARCADE. | move the commit ( djourned 
The CHAIRMAN. Until tomorrow at 10. 
Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m the Ol uurned to 


mvene at 10 a.1 Thursday, February 22, 1951 
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OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Chairman, my appearance here this 
eresting commcidence Today Ve 

j \ rl | Tyre j | i \ il 
er great public servant—the former chairman 
vas his birthday 

ntlem« iw, only af ( 
mmunistS marched across thi Ul t\ rhnth 


ore this committ ‘cin support OL thr proposed 
ii power pror1ect \t that Lime | cited soni 
beheved that this reat undertaking vO 


the peacetime economy of the Uy eq St 
contributing in important ways to 


e ol emergency 


I davs ago | read over the statement which I presented 

mittee last veal What Impressed me most was not the 

the principal reasons which | advanced then for build the 

Lawrence project remain valid today [ was chiefly Mmpressed 
fact that these same reasons are much more compelling, and 


with vastly create 


r force in the emergency confronting us today, 


mobilize our resources to meet the grave challenge to the future 
United States as a free nation 
vear, for exampl | told your committee that the St Law ( ( 


Ly would Tye neede 


1 in future vears to make possible the economi- 


novement of high-grade iron ore trom newly developed GdePDOsits 


Drador and count 


on the Great Li 


] 4 
reserves in the Me 
tatement at that t 

ible ste 
tend 


ies outside North America to steel-prod 


ikes, supplementing and replacing our d 


sabi Range ol the Lake SU pe ror regio ly 
ime I said, and | quote: 
Tar 7, 1 mo Vc 1) 400) OO) 
‘ TO crea 
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stantiallv in the next 5 vears If a high rate of steel productior malt 
during this period, a substantial inadequacy of iron ore f to per t \ 
1954, as new sources of ore are dé veloped, lustry est Ate il Capa 
will reach 110,000,000 tons by 1960 


That is the end of the quotation. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, last year I thought the outlook 
meeting this country’s iron-ore requirements was serious I wish o 
prospects today were as favorable as they were last spring, befor: 
had undertaken our defense mobilization program 

Today the steel-making capacity of the United States is 104 mill 
tons as compared with 99 million a vear ago. And instead of looki 


forward to steel Capacity of 110 million tons by 1960—which was tl 
figure | gave you last spring—as the industry estimated early 
vear, we can now look forward to a capacity of as much as 117 


million tons by the end of 1952. This is the figure given by the 
industry as the result of expansion programs announced within tl 
last few months. Our plans within the Department of the Inter 


are based on a realized 115 million tons of capacity Dy the end ¢ 


next year In 1953 and later vears we expect that steel making 
cilities will be expanded still more to meet growing requirement 
These steel capacity figures completely change our national pel 
spective on the St. Lawrence project. Unless we build a deep wate 
wav from Montreal into the Great Lakes, 1 do not see how we will bi 
able to meet our national iron-ore requirements 5 years from now 


let me analyze our iron-ore demand and supply prospects in a litt 
more detail, so that there may be no misunderstanding as to ho 


serious the outlook iS. 


To turn out 96 million tons of steel in 1950, we produced 100 mill 
tons of iron ore from all domestic sources the largest output 
history. This year we will need 119 million gross tons of ore. \W 
steel-making capacity of 115 million net tons in early 1953, we w 
need 135 million gross tons of ore. Our ore requirements will ris 


141 million tons in 1955 and 158 million tons in 1960. 

In the face of these large increases in prospective demands fol 
ore, we have almost reached the upper limits of ore production fro 
domestic sources. As you know, the high grade, easily mineabli 
f t} 


qore | 


© upper Great Lakes region, which has supplied the lior 


share of our national requirements for more than half a ee 
now beginning to run out. Our minerals experts predict 
less than two decades ore production from this source, Using preset 
available methods of recovery, will have shrunk to about hall 
present level. 

In order to be as precise as possible abo it the long-range 
for iron-ore production from the Lake Superior district, | want to eit 
some figures collected by the Bureau of Mines and the Geologic: 
Survey for the Mesabi Range alone, which provides two-thirds of t] 
Lake Superior ore Up to January of this vear, we had mined | 
billion tons of ore from this source The tax rolls show a measurt 


outloo 


reserve of 912 million tons remaining, of which only 491 millon tor 
are open-plit, direct shipping ore In addition, the Ceological surve 
and the Bureau of Mines estimate the indicated and inferred reserves 
comparable in grade to the ore already mined, at 1.5 billion tons Th 


estimate is based on a reappraisal of these ore reserves completed sin 


' 


the first ol this vear and includes both direct shipping and cConce 
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Imports from South America and Africa, however, involve a long 
haul by sea, and our ore carriers would be inviting targets for enemy 
submarines in time of all-out war. In any event, although we musi 
make every effort to Spt ed up the developm« nt of overseas sources of 
ron ore, we cannot rely upon these sources to make up the « 
amount of our prospective deficit in ore supplies 

Without taking into account emergency 
ore output or any step-up in presently schedule 
that our national ore deficit this vear will amount t ul { UU OOO 
tons. Unless steps are taken to avoid it, the deficit will ris about 
11,000,000 tons in 1953 and will remain at that level 1954 
overseas shipment should be cut off, we estim that tal ore 
deficit this vear would amount to 10,000,000 tons, t« early 22,000,000 
tons in 1953, and to well over 23,000,000 ton 

Fortunately, an important new source of iron ore is : 
on the North American Continent. Since the en World War 
American and Canadian mining companies have explored 
known to exist along the Quebec-Labradoi ler, some 360 m 
north of Seven Islands on the Gulf of St wwrenhce More than 
100.000,C00 tons of high-grade ore have ; Ad D 1 drilled and 


the deposits 


| 
Lis 


{ 


proven, and further exploratory prospecting may sclose |: e addi- 


| onal tonnages in adjacen ure? The ore } 1 grade, texture, 


and character to the ter ere Lake r oO! and probably 


would require no 

Contracts were | ; r construction a railroad 
from the ore fie] | Lilt | I ol Se Ven 
Lawrence. 4quip nt al supphes his 
this winte 


rising to LO,000,000 tons in L960 
, ' 
Beea ise th ] eC Labrador 
methods, pre 
. | 
Dy the SIM pie 


mcreases I 
faciliti 
The 
Labrador deposit however, 
the Gulf of St. Lawren 
4 anadian Gaeposl 
near the Atlantic 
needed to supply the steel mulls in the Great 
possible to ship the Labrador ore to mid-Atlantic ports for rail trans- 
shipment to inland steel cente or to send il Dry o Montreal for 
} 


transshipment either by nl r py shallow inal ‘anal wats to the 
Great Lakes area ail transportation fro) 

coast ports would a sive, howeve! in ft { materials as 
well as money New ore cars and locomot vi \ Ld Nay | built 
for the movement. roadbeds would have to be improv and ldges 
str nothe ned \love ment by canal boat trom \iontre al would like- 


wise be uneconomik and only a limited tonna could be shipped by 


this means 
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The plain fact is that the only practical and economical way of 
shipping any substantial tonnage of Labrador iron ore from the port 
of Seven Islands to consuming steel mills along the Great Lakes is 
by deep-draft ore vessels through a St. Lawrence seaway. The 
logic of this route can be seen by « Lanning the map which | have had 
prepared for the committee. The seaway could | i : 
and if authorized now it probably would be read 
about the same time that laree-scali production be 
ore fields : 

1 need hardl tell the members of this comm 
ron ore would seriously cripple our national economy 
mobilization efforts. Construction of the St. Lawre 
same time that the Labrador iron ore adeposil 
offers us an effective means Ot averting the eX] 
shortages > vears Irom now In thre lig 
[ know of no practical alternative 

Once the St. Lawrence seawayv was 
to ship Labrador ore into the Great 
Venezuela and other foreign countries 
easier to meet our total ore requirements 
extend the life of ow underground stockpile the Lake 
district, and minimize shifts in the location of the Amer 
industry resulting from changes in sources of ore supply 

If we fail to build the seaway, it seems likely that major 
steel plant location will occur, and that the industry will 
move away from present inland locations toward tl 
the country. Within recent weeks plans have 


building two large steel mills on deep wate! along 


} 1 
New Jerse y and Pennsylvania, two others 


River are re ported to be under consideration, and 
at New London, Conn The establishment of new 
ties along the Atlanti and Gi lf coasts l hy West 
locations elsewhere in » country, 
are going to need all of the additional! 
to build new mills in areas not now adequat 
plants is certainly to the national advantage. 
Ne verthel ss, we cannot afford Lo permit the abandor rie 
eel mills merely because of the event ial deplet Ol 
ore reserves If the steel plants of the Great La 
down, many of the metal-using industries of the ré 
likewise move elsewhere The economic costs ol 
vould be immense and the social effects extremely 
struction of the St. Lawrence project offers a means of 
investment in the industries, homes, and community fa 
Great Lakes steel-producing areas 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | have discussed our national iron- 


t 


ore prospects 1n considerable detail because the outlook has greatly 
changed within the last few months and because I believe it is vital 
that the full gravity of the situation which now confronts us should be 
known to the Congress and to the people of the tate | 
should like to turn now to certain other aspects the Lawrence 
seaway and power project which are also of great interest to the 
Department of the Interior 
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lam informed that the chairman of the Federal Power Commissior 
will appear before this committee to preset! 
ol that agency with respect to the power le: 
project, (s vou know however, the Depa 
important responsibilities in the field of el er, In connec 


both with the long-range development of our natural resou 
through the Defense Electric Power Adm 

immediate problem ol providing suffies 

expanding defense eff It | should hk 

point of my Depart 


proyect 


DOSS! ‘ 


Cupar 

SSO UU \ { JOT ts ' rEdsre veo i ) | 100 000 
lowatts f 4 me ) | 2 | a | } eontiniye 7-7 
renerating ‘apa t\ WOLLLC I ! | tis ot Oy ( anada and 
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York-N¢e W 


national 


e sSCawav ane 
powe! provect which it seems to mie sotten overlooked 1 hie | nite 
states at which in these troubled times Ssul ~ StI ( 
SIoritye ‘hat is the Impact ol he St. Lay vr ( Ol 
aevetopn t of Canada’s rich natural resources 

Q)n t} shold ol Ll ol ! ! irmamne i pro I | 
States now s itself in a position where the ray 
th Ss mob ol effort ( no ol ay ( lO ! | \e 
WoO! \ IplmMaivy Growin pop Ol ne X] 
(*¢ nol ! I nd hy Vv\ O21 ~ 7 ) l | =i) we 
oO \ 14 mY | Opie te) Tie 
’ | r bye yond our own lt ( s if | 
| | ith) ! oll ( ( = Ie } rs ) Ol 
ol h) ! ( ~ ter] Ol 0 } l 
carcely les rest to the United States than to ¢ | 
[ hat eady referred to the imps ce to our own ec ; 
to oul ob ition effor of the ly no deposits hie \) el 
Labrador 1 Although only a small part of the country has beer 
thorou V ¢ plo ec we KNOW ha } aad ray ( nada has ‘ , 
nd 1 ! ums ot r st Corl The as \ ( 
nat i orma Tribe rh ind otl ) 
On he me mporta easons why tl 
rHigniyne »1O! ndeveloper - at thev are ( I i! 
tro] ‘ 1 LISpPo! } ? | cil OS hy 0) eel i 
o sl nto tl hant of comn The St. Le 
aw OO-n deep waterway trom tl | ( ( 
» to Dul | \l lil Voutad provid ! ONO! S 
oO ! riais om ! rte 1 tions ¢ ( i 
the ’ hy t «ot th i ‘ Stat wh) < r) 
7] } ') thre oO ( ray ray | na A ( 
to mill ( S lor ra ‘ mn sealbn | At th | 
‘ ‘ \ t ra if 1} “ft | iw! re Dow } “I | } 
‘ » pro many of these mat s on both sid f t] ord 
y 1 Si exan pl The new met a! pro . 
to ) on ! easing!iV important nh ¢ r real ak ran 
itil ately ( ir Cry lian CCONO! \ is well | Aan im 3 9 of one ~ 
Sted but we hs only half is much Because of s light we ht. h oh 
strength, and other properties, Army engineers al nuch intereste 
n the use of titanium in airborne tmpedimenta of all kinds. as well 
min portable brid es, Tank armo ind other equipment the Air Fores 
- tt? cries 1s ts potent | smes 10 P| eratt ma t hye Nay y I ie 
that its resistat to corrosion opel ip m y new possi! { 
ship « i ruction 
Large deposits of titanium in combination with iron ¢ dep 
{}) , supply wnan line needs } this co nitrvtiors ( } rie 
31] er ( Ip] expand YY 1) i 1} l ! 
years, are ented IN ¢ stern Quebee heal Labrador tit I | r¢ 
produce i rom t} ore m two CCESSIVE D OCESSES | ' ll! 
I; ( n s of electric powell \ plant usi t| firs proces 
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production of titanlum oxide slag and pig iro 


Sorel, 50 miles down river trom \I 


operations at 
of titanium from 


11 
process recovety metallic 


elect ric 
aluminum. 


powel Is he 


No commercial-siz | 


ded pe r pound ol metal as Is 
ylant to periorm | 


Ih Las 
ontrea 
Ssiag 

r'é 





ay 


ecently OL 


In the secom 


much 








has yet been built, but Ha lara block ol powe were ava 
process might advantageously be carried on lM th yu] Phe 
Defense Kleetric Power Administration estimates ths 2? OQOO,JQOO,V0U 
kilowatts of electricity should be made ava labl ) sible se DY 
the titanium industry by 1960 A substantial part of s requireme! 
might bes ipplied, on either 01 both sides of the iter! nai bo inary 
by the S Lawrence powe! plant 

Mir. Chairman and gentlemen, there are Many SO lore why 
approval DY this committee and by the Co! s of | on autho! 
“ng construction of the St Lawrence seawas mat OW prover 
would be in the public interest | have cussed h only those 
aspects ol the project which are ol mmedtia \ st to th 
Department 01 the Interior. But on the | s of th Ousl ptions 
alone, ID this time of peru favorable actio! st »] be emi nitly 
‘ustified. In my opinion, the ot Lawrence seaw ower projet 
should receive the hirhest priority, ana ) ( hould be 
Initiated immediat ly, 50 that it can make 3 ess tial mtribution to 
thus Nation’s future 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepar ut [ will b 
very happy to attempt Oo answer any qu s tha yor would 
care to ask. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN Nii Laread 

Nii L RCADI Mii (thairman 1 have 0 " Ol mm to make 
| am sul hat all ol the members of tne ¢ yen | loo 
torw urd to tb appearance ot Secretary ( | il | th 
witnesst who hay preceded him were unabd O - satisfactoruy 
certain questions DY the members of the col! inable 
o furnish all niorn tion that was requested DS ! ( 

In view of the fact that they all stated th \I hap a 
‘o able to furnish this information und a pro 
pounded by the members ol the commit rh ( vet 
hat all of these questions wel propound VO vers of tl 
committe Lam gol oO vik d to the othe ra hey 
mav develop the questions they propou ) : 
who pre ded Vii ( hapman 

Secretary (HAPM \Iay IL re pond to Ul Dy iy 
this | am sure | do not have all of the answ 1) Lier wns 
information 1D the terms ol fiscal matters, producto! reserves, Ol! 
anything else that eomes within the purview o! he Department o1 th 
Interior, if [ cannot answer UU | will have a prepared morandum to 
this committee by \Monday morning, SO YOu n have um the best 
available information we have to go on. 

Mir. Larcape. Mr. Secretary | am sure that is what he members 
of the committee desire im order that they m ‘le to make up 
their minds with respect to the project und consid on 1 feel u 
you are abl to remain here long enough VOU Wil Df ie) LO Vi the 
information desired. 

Mr. Congressman, I w here as long as 


.PMAN 
wants 


Secretarv CH 


anv Congressman to talk to mé 














LAW REN(¢ 


That is all 
Vir. Dondero 
Mr. Secretary, a 
In your statement wa 


{ 


projec cuime bye pore old R Vers 


port 7 til don eco! 


on of iron ore | 


proposition 
i¢ proyect 


nus po 


Rane thie 
thre prospective ( 
uu how man 


DonpDI hd) 


rom the Mesabi Ran 


Hot 2TOss: bons In O45 11 


) 
- , AGL 1 


ty) 1? 194 it Wis 1.o: 


‘xt four numbers will 
for LO52 50.3: tO! 


erage for these futures 


five numbers are an average of 49. 
Mir. Donpero. That is in million tons 
Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right——in 
Mesabi Range 
Mr. Buarnik. Direct shipments only? 
Secretary CHAPMAN. That is direct-shipment 
her 
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Now, the q tion is, Will production fall off rapildl In the future 


Mr. Jonrs. What do you mean by ‘‘d 


4 red shipments 
Secretary CHAPMAN. ‘Direct shipment” means that this ore ca 


be due up wit! n shovel and shipped iron the mines direct lt dor 
o to the 


not ll from the mine, which makes « a differen ly 


the Wav. in votir cost 
Mi DONDI RO The re isa difference in cost 


Secretary CHAPMAN. Quite a considerab ference In co 





“ .¢ 

Now, let me Five Vou sor other heures lO tive Nh sa Ra C 
but including some other things now This inclu 
some underground mining in the Mesabi R 

The nmount ot production trom that | 1D rhe i! 
IV IT t! | Sin cons itive eurs | I tt ( 
Is OS.4 

Mr. Donpero. What ts tl 8.4? M 

Secretarv CHAPMAN. Million tor I] h 42 
Ol O}) 1) nil Y «il nHipn 

NI B l IK 98.4 is hy ti On-O 

Speers ry ( VAN Th s tl tots 7 
ul ( cround and op 1) ( cl shippu S.4 i tt I 
194 9.1m 1947: 64 in 1948: 52.7 in 1949 59 

Now thre nex Poul | ( ( ropes ( ) ( I \ } 
vears Q51l. OS.S O52. 68.9: 1953, 70.0 154. 69.6 

Now. the ave e for the 5 vears from 194 » 19HN0 1s 56.1. u ail 
concentrates ul Lricie Peete and Op ) 3] pp ore 
compared with the average of 41.2 for just the open-pit direct-shippu 
ore to the Sume pre od 

Compare the open-pit  direct-shipp productior O otal 
production for the period 1950 to 1954, which includes the fou 
project qd yvears Kon open-pilt Mining { ra : 9 2 compares 
with a total production of 67.4, which incl all of the new possibl 
sources of coneentrates that have Heel pro hil tt} 1) 
during the next 4 

\] DONDERO \ mW OU iT ony 
14) | \] sy} h , 

‘eo | rt i ( 2 Mi \ > cl oO the \l ‘ ) tt) 
Is obviou | the h hest-produe io vri ! n th 
entire area You have fo rf othe vi 
and I will give you those in the total figure for the whole production 
but [ am talku tbout the Mesabi Rat Hel rye Ihe Ss Ul 
on thes other reas bo Carry Our eCOno 

\lv engineer just handed me a note which says the production 
from the Mesabi will reach it peak in 1953 ; 954 und then w 
bee in fo deelime 

Now how ong can his rate of product 1 On i a Ss il 
is there It will begin to decline immediat« Th nsv th 
measured open-pit direct-shipping reserves id | got hese figures 
because people et them so contused so of vith thes \ Lo ur'e 
the measured open pil and I mean meas f hat What vou al 
paving taxes on and what the compan ) l Kt ! th 
measured open-pit direct-shipping reserves ‘M1 on on tons 

Nir. Bua ; (cain vou are still sp | \lesabi Rat 
OTL 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. Just the Mesabi Range, and that 
direct-shipping ore in open-pit mining now. 

Mr. Pickerr. Give me that figure again, pli US¢ 

Secretary CHAPMAN. 491 million 

Now, measure that against our present consumption 


average of 49.2 for the period 1950 to 1954 including the next 


It will last 10 vears, and that would be practically all of th 
direct-shipping ore that is recoverable within 10 vears from 
Range 

Now, the next figure is often confused by a lot of peopl 


meant: Measured, indicated, and inferred reserves of 


airect shipping ore are 680 million tons 


Now, let us measul that against the average we hay D 


the 5-vear period 1950-54 of 49.2 It would last tL vi : 
Mii Bi LTNIK At this point Nii secrevary that wo 
maximum? 
S8SeCTeTArY) ( HAPMAN Chat Is itl 
Nii 31 ALTNIK That is vt othe reasonabl rt 
without taking into accoun the facet that there 
pansion? 
secre tary ((HAPMAN Phat Is your projected rr vel whine hy 
for the 5-vear period 1950 to 1954 including these next 4 
are producing 90.2, 50.3, 51.1, and 50.8 for the next 4 \ 


cluding the 1950 production of 43.4 that averages 49.2 


average against this OSU million tons and you run 14 years 


is all, There will not be any more 
Mr. Br ATNIK. That is the best Vou Can exper 
Secretarv CHAPMA. That is i vou Vv I] ¢ L tie 
why more 
Now. iil \lesabi production be mcreased as rapt y 2s 


ior ore trom there are Inereasime 
Nir. DoNnpD!I RO Nir secretary what is the adith rey 


entrates and taconite, or do thie Vy reler to the same lt 


Secretary CHAPMAN Taconite anda concentrates 


Same subrect Nii Bovd, the Director of the Bureau of 3 


iVvé VO Hi 


\Ir. Boyp. Yes, Mr. Congressman What we are talking 


concentrating ores here are the ores of the same kind Lhieat 


ay concentrated before they ean bye shipped Lo the blast 


‘Taconites are lowe! erade and have to aa8) through a mucl 


cult concentrating and finer grinding process 
Mi DONDI ro. And then they become concentrates? 
Mir. Boyp. They become concentrates later 


Mr. Donp1 ro. They are lowe! In vrade than the ord nery 


trate now he ing mined? 
Nii Boyp. Yes “2S mmed, vu the concentrates comiill 


are a very high race 
) 


Secretary CHAPMAN. But that is where your cost com 
} 


vou beneticiate the se ores to bring thre m up to thie nigh oTrade 


Mii DONDERO | am not quite through Mii secretary 
explain to this committee why it is that we get meager i 


ft at teet 
vet it luster 


y 


out of the Labrador area, and why we do not 


direct sh pping ore, except that the V are leaner mn quahityv, W 


Li] 


t the 


| 
Ven 

ic’t's 
auli- 
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Secretary CHapMAN. I do not know quite what vou mean by that 
as to whether you mean the information as to the reserves that are in 
that area. 

Mr. Donpero. Exactly that. I may say, in your statement |] 
think you have shown they have about 400 million tons 

Secretary (CHAPMAN About 400 million is the estimate thev have 
drilled for at this moment and drilled to prove up in that area. 

Mr. Donprro. Is it not a fact that the only information we ca 
get is from drilling tests, and the only way to get drilling machinery 
or anything else into the Labrador area is to fly it in by plane? Ther 
is neither a road, river, nor railroad, or other access to that area 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not think any mode of transportation 
is available to the area except plane. [ do ne think you can 
by truck, or anything 

Mr DONDERO Mii Humphrey to whom Con essman ickett 
ré ferred, made that statement to us last yeal 

Secretary CHapMAN. | think that is correct You cannot get into 


this area where the ore 18 located by anv mode ot transportatiol 


except plane how \ railroad S being Duiit to tap the area B it 
remember these are proven reserves in the se1 of mine test borings 
and they have proven up the area. They have proven up the 400 
million. If vou are Gomn? in to make f rouch estimate. and i | were 


using the terms of a technical man I would say inferred reserves, they 
would try to make some judgment as to what would be available in 
the area in addition to what was proven 

Mr. Donprro. Having exhausted the information on the Mesabi 
Range, can you tell the committee about the Steep Rock mine on thi 
north shore of Lake Superlor, because that h been alluded to here 
An effort is being made to show we have p! nty of ore, and if you can 
S anv intormation on any deposit in North America outside o 


v1Ve U 


Labrac or, We would be happy Lo have it 


secretary CHAPMAN. Ste ~p Rock. from the report of the Bureau 
of Mines, has a potential of a considerable amount of or¢ 

Mir. Donprro. Can you give us the amount? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Seventy-four million 

Mr. Donnero. Total? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Total. That 1s proven o The tota 
reserve is yet to be determined, but 74 million is all t have been 


able to estimate at the moment with anv accuracy 
\Ir. DonpD! RO \IN State of Michigan ha peel brought I} Car 
you give us the figures for what is left hn the uppel en ia ol 


Michigan ‘ 


Secretary ( - APMAN | do not have if broke naown A to ranges 
but I will get it broken down. I think the Bureau of Mines has 
booklet prepared hye re on each ranve | ao not hapnpel oO his 
prepared In my statement but can get it To! 

1d : ' 
Co i Ia i | LQ50 i 149.8903 000 
B 1 | ’ Geol ~ , 

t 2Y 100 O00 I i 
l \I 1 efore, add 703.060 
id ) | \l i i 
; " ot i 
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Mr. DOoND!I RO. What other deposits are there in this countrv? 
Secretary CHAPMAN. You do not have any other deposits of major 
importance You have a lot of outcroppings, and some small] deposit 


possibilities, and may develop some day large possibilities 


moment we do not know of them. You have a few other possib 


j 


We know where there are some but they do not amount t 


Mr. Donprro. They are 
Seeretal CHAPMAN. Yes, 


people have talked about 
] 


small? 
and not of anv impor 


Mexico. There is tron ore 


course but whi re 1b 1s located in Mexico 


\ir JONES Nir Secretar 


what vou just said 


Secretary CHAPMAN. Now 


tance ol 


Mr. Donprero. Whateve 
mMmanpowel!l 
Secretarv CHAPMAN Nih 


at that pont I want to sav Alabama does have ym 
course, but Alabama is going be involved also 

own. | will not predict the number of vears. It might 

improper at this time but, are going to be in some 


anv iron at all 


Chairman, I will leave off 


don’t you go to Alal 


I do not want to depre 
Alabama, even without 


thi v lacl In ion ore 


maintaining vour mills down there if vou do not find som« 
and if vou are not able to expand your present deposits Into proven 


areas. 


Mr. Jones. I understand we ' 
vear from the South Amer 


before this committee 


ly 


et approximate! 


depos ts That Vas 


] ll fa 


Secretary CHAPMAN | think vou have a total of a 


shipping into this country « 


sure of the breakdown as 


approximately correct 


\Ir Donpb RO We have 


f about 7.4 million tons in 1949 
which countries Dut | 


usted the discussion so 


deposits ar COnCE rned on this continent You hav wseqd 


your Statement Liberia and Venezuela 


secretary ( HAPMAN That 
Mr. Donprro. Have vou any 


right 


data on the amount o 


thing was at peace in the world, that we could bring to 


Have vou any data as to the amounts of those dé POSILS 


Secretary (CHAPMAN. | did 


morning, Mr. Chairman, b 


orandum by Monday morning 
both of those I want to put t 
have them We have those 


not hs 


not put those into my stat 
li vou permit me 
riving you the reserves a 


figures in the Bureau of Mines 
ppen to put them in this statement. We do not hay 


Mr. Ridgeway says at least a half a billion in Venezuela 


Mr. Donprro. Is it true, 


sor retary that the 1) 


the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, has kept its 
sonnel on the CTO ind in the NMesabi Rane through all 
order to determine the amount of iron ore they have 


Secretarv CHAPMAN. They 


development all the time 
month Mir. Chairman, | 
randum if vou permit me 


ol reserv rom these two : 


] 


have kept in constant touch 
Thev know the exact stat 


do Want to put 1n the recor 


\iondav. statin thre 


| referred to that vo is 


the 


i) 


nem nto the ree ord be ause you sho ld 
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I did not happen to bring those fig 
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Secretary CuapMan. That is right. 

Mr. Vurserx. And it is the contention of the Department which 
you represent that within 10 or 12 vears we will not have any mor 
of that two-thirds? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right 

Mr. VuRSELI May lL ask another question? Under the potcies Oo! 
vour Department I presume that you have engineers out and have 
throughout the years over the country trying to determine whether 
or not we can find within our own bounda! es hew ore deposits: 

Secretary CHapMAN. Congressman, I do not think ther an area 
or State in the Union that mineralogists have not checked Fron 
the Bureau of Mines reports of possible deposits of iron ore, I do not 
believe there is a State in the Union that they have not el cked not 
only once but in some cases dozens of time 

Mir. Vursetu. Getting back to that Steep Ro that has beet 
referred to. That is much closer in transportation if they should pei 
chance have a suflicient supply so that we could afford to depend on 
that instead of Labrador and so forth? 

Secretary CHoarpMAN. Let me show you from this map, Cong mal 
just what that means 


Mr. Vursextu. | would lke to know more about that 


Secretary CHapMaNn. Here is the Steep Rock It is located right 
here on this map [It has an estimated reserve of about 70 or 74 mul- 


lion. That is all And vou are taking approximately 60 million a 
vear out of the Mesabi Range 


Mr. Vursett. Now, just one question at that point \re you 


re asonably certain that they have mad sufficient explorations to 
determin that that is confined to a relat velv sm | productlol space? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. On the Steep Rocl 

Mr. Vursevi. Steep Rock. 

secretary ('H PMAN | ao not know wh t| \ complet 
ifTie eh) hives t ! OTS LO SL y that they ! | | ‘ | 
hat 1s col hea B » { h 70 or 74 
million - 

Obviously, there will be more work done to prove uy ore reserves 
n the area steep Rock is in Canada and 3 nov a accessible 
as some of our areas have been Nevertheles t! ork Wul be 
“vontinued, Explorat on work has not been finished in that area. 
Neither have they finished exploring in th aabrador « 

Mr. Vursevtyi. Regardless of whether they ha or no 
hopeful they will develop a great ocean of iron out th for the fut 

Secretary CHarpMAN. Certainly We are hoping that thev will 
Sut so far, and with 2 lot having been done over Many years by Doth 


the Government and private companies, they have oniv produced this 


= hs - 
much assuranes (0 to 74 million tons. 

4 ] . | } 

Via Vi RSELI | pre Ime you have rena he article vy | \ is 
Katon and made some inve tigation as to the poss bil 3 ol prod 


tion there? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes 

Mr. VuRseu! | just raise the question becaust t seemed to me 
that it was closer and micht bear a relation to our consideratior of 
the St Lawrence matte | was hopeful that we could cet what 
information is current on it now 1 think vou have pretty well 
covered it 

S 


tary CHAPMAN. Congressman, we have all the information at 


ecre 
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the moment that is available without years and years of more explor- 
ation work and study. It just is not possible to get it by just observ- 
ing it and going over it. The private companies have done a lot of 
work on that to try to determine that area, because it would obviously 
be to their advantage to get it closer to the Great Lakes if they could, 
so it is perfectly natural in the sense of a competitive world. You 
are going to try to get your source of raw material closest to your 
market They have obviously studied that, and they have made 
their information available to our experts in the Bureau of Mines, 
and that is all we can come up with at this time 

Now, what | am thinking about is that, even if that should prove 
to be 400 million or 500 million in the future, I am still one of those 
who feel that we are in a growing economy We have not reached 
the stage where we are | veling off to stop CTOWLNY | think Wwe are 


still growing. With our population jumping to 19 million more from 
1940 to | 


1 
t 


1950, vour increased demand is gome to call for more ores 
than we possibly have under control at the momen 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Trimble? 

Mr. Trimpue. Mr. Secretary, without going into details, in the 
reneral over-all picture you recommend the construction of this proj- 
ect, as | understand your testimony, for two reasons? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes 

Mr. TRIM! Lt First, basically, oul peacetime CCOnOINV, as We I] is 
our emergency or wartime economy, is based on steel and that our 
known supply or deposits in this country will reach their peak at the 


present rate of use in 1953 


Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right 

Mir. Trimesuti And then will begin to declins 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right 

Mir. TRimpBui (nd the reasonable access to the Labrador deposits 


1 7 1 l ] ] 
would be thro igh this proposed canal 


Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right 

Mr. TrRimBut (nd you urge it then to preserve our own deposits 
for future use In addition to that, vou favor ‘ oO tor | reason 
of potential power that is involved 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right 

Mr. Trimpevue. In our economic developmet 


Secretarv CHAPMAN. I do 

Mr. Trimpue. Thank you very much ,sir. 

secretary (HAPMAN Nay point oul in answe to one ol your 
questions a little bit more explicitly here what the problem is. This 


is the border here, and this is the St. Lawrence River running down 
he re jindicating a Miwp}. Wi have an rreement with Canada, as vou 


KhOW, as prob: bly the other Wwithesses previous to mvself have told 
Vou I! it is not carried out Canada is obviously rong to du ld a 
>) | Lawrence SCauway of her own on her side ot the border Th re ous 


no question in my mind that that is what they would do. If they do, 
whoever deve lops this ore, and our American companies have a pretty 


good hand in that, and our other shipping, whatever it may be from 
hy 7) | t} » 
ee ‘ Lit 


America Is rong to have to pav a toll from now on thro 
renerations to come to get out through this channe! because 
going to be obviously the cheapest shipping route 

I think Canada is going to need and get the seaway as sure as the 
world. While we have this agreement, I think it is vitally important 
that we join with her and make a joint effort of it 
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Now | KNOW some people have catalog: admeas a crusader tor p 
powel ! am for public power but not at the S f ey 
ese that Is practical and reasonable l am onlv for it in tl 
hat it can fit into our economy where it properly should fit, and | 
ace where it does fit inthe St. Lawren 
ot the largest natural resout = of pows ) itlabli . 
Ameri il and | th nl it ought to be a pi by lic pro} 
Now, some people will ask. and T will 





I LsW ! {il ) rT One 
has it in mind, should we let the Federal Governn hana ha 
}) ‘ \\ have otiations omg on w | es oO \ \ yr} 
Power Authority, and I would have thouel O 
hot have had i. chanes to | had ar " 1! ) 1) 
proper understanding as to ho LO GIStrib ) | ian 
convineed that bef vou finish that proj ( 

l MmMevemen if h thre Sta ol Ni \ ) | ) ( t 
tion of tha Dower oO tha ll thes State I \ | 
Del t by l am convineed of tha 
( 1) I (| 
| il LO Sf ee) amevel i] ) ‘ 
hie hous havu » pay ite oO | 
hy LO oO thro 1) hat 1) : Vou! | ) bore 
Vou to use | | nt » Tne 1 or | ( } oO t 
l‘o nie ] oOpectior nto th Tit tt \ TY \n 
this is onlv one » Now, I fe very ly UU ise thi 
the fifth time I ha testified o he S \Mlavbe that is 
Why has heer |] ( In ?) \ | ree 0 hat oO 
ne iwiis no Lmatter of « l ail ror p ) ‘ Law 
rence seawa pel li lit nto MV oO s tl 
~ ) | hye | mct Wwe } ive Got to me 
You cannot meet the demands and the 1 } 
tion of this cour I | ud, with tha ‘ ! COD 
Irom 1940 to 1950 eontinun to accelerat I 
mayor th nes e this | thin We » «le 
Now OL COUTLS ) Dead \\ | | } ( 
lov Lhe {| | l ( () ate hie I how 
( nN Deo hie yhieet oO for that | do ne 
believe i | happer | have no des » | . 
wan noth nd | certain I tl 
madus or ( CASIO! | hope no i 
boda ( NT Viintl Sid t) ( ? rwro ( ) } } 
They are now doit nd | think thev a ( Ol 
What 0 ! ! ibo t here ( } 
Maustry thre tL inau The steel i Ist : I Da por 
which the econom ft th Ou s bu W het he ( ) 
not like it, that vVhat vou have 
There a great shift gone on in the co 
metals indust to the heht me | ndusti ) nto im , , 
certain ol the ht metal But ) | ! I t! | Ot 
transition into |i metals where vou lore ( 0 
neh or one momet! on producine ¢ ervtl ) ) ) 
on thre hea \ stee! rmduUSstl (j 
Now Or co x mineralogists and COT ! 
evervbod else rh can make mistak I estima Bu 
thi have made a curate estimate and ha hapret i 
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Li anv estimates available 1 think thev are more accurat than any 
ng from other sources We have that estimate and that information, 
Ist and as far as | am concerned | relv on it with cor iplet confidence 
| to its accuracy 
Ls Now ( they will find in later vears more ol this ore her | 
i hev had es rated 20 vears ago. We did that on the Mesabi R 
Revisions of ‘the estimates have been made in the p 3 
Iie have | Oothis understanding now % th the KHOW ave tl 
‘ Hil lt I ve show! ou by thre r figures that | \] | R 
rl annot { ) ond vano I + vears even W t} i) ni! 
u pit au hipping ores estimated at this tim ) ( 
hi han tt he maxin nat th stima : tO 
- Whet Os tie \lesab Kang a Lt tinal - oO] 
\ Cupiue «I nana ana ol these mate l rit ! 
produ nd developed some other area for open ] ( pro 
I | ( 1} I \ ho tilie Olull ba Ou To ) 
Mir. 1 Thre \Ir. Secretar ou have ( hire } 
I | s common sense to dD ( ak t 
é ve do not Canada will and we will pay mo the lo 
Ul] lial ) to built omtl 
, secretal {( HAPMAN Chere is ) on Do } f 
fhe normal process ol ripe tio Vv. 
Ma Mir. MicG O \\ he tle ( 
\Ir. Trim Yi 
. Nin \LoGri Of} | t DOSSID ( | I ( 
LO ~ ets ( ry \N Ie 
: \l \LeG ) | ( 
~ ( IAN Yi 
\ | | (> \\ , er , 
or ! if ) ' } 
( ‘ = ( 
\I \LeG O \ ) | 
, . ( | ( ( 
— c | 
\] Vie . 4 } ; , 
~ { 1 ( ) 0 
\Ir. MeG O HH rman 
rT) ( } CH | i| - Lip } | 
Ss a ! i mat Doundal i. I SI l l ( pid 
te el ( | I N Il dono tt } tiie ( } rere r ( } | 
committee, Co ~ in, ft ne Chat 
Mir. De o. M | suey it Cana ) hie 
rhe yy ears ago 
\l \I (; ) I} il Sho ! ) > ‘ 
\Ir. Donprro. It Is « hy me rivet 
. tary ¢ MA lt was not a von th 
. Che point the Congressman raises is « pertinent. 1 
! national boundat But it was a practi thu Yo 
VI I 1m ao he h ean determin hie iq 0 
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Secretary (CHAPMAN 


] know 


Mir. McGrecor 


far as I know 


and if I am in error | want to be « 


ST. 


Not 


by 


It is a leg 


us have the proot! 


Mr 


Mr 


DoNnpD! RO 


MecGri GOR 


LAWRENCE 


SE 


our Government 


AWAY 


or 


I notice that all those lines stop down 
of Ohio, Mr. ¢ ‘hapman, the State of my cood friend here to the left 


That might 


determine 


I might say to the gentleman from Michigan 


secretary CHAPMAN 


Is voing to be, 


and charts to 


\Ir. \IcGreGcor. Of course they const 
long time ago. Under this contemplated 
charge us 400 or 500 million as a proportio1 
her share of St. Lawrence seaway She is 
the canal onlv cost Canada about 1380 mill 
will do; is it not, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Canada has been n 
she has been making is a drop in the buck 
voing to make if she builds this This is 1 
today drawing plans to build that project 

Mir. McGreaor. We have been drawing p 
for this project for the last 40 vears 

Secretary CHapMan. That is right. Thes 
sented to the ¢ OngTess but they have not 
Canada is on the other side of the receiving | 
financial interest to her Government and | 
build 1 

Mir. MecGrereaor. Of course. there is a 

Secretary CHAPM Kven leaving that o 
build it for our own sake 

Mir. Donpoero. We have just heard the ) 
has not been built 

\lr \icGreaco! appreciat the con pi 
know by written agreements just what we « 
befor we acre to this legislation The Ams 
to know all details before he proyect is sti 

\Ir. ANGeLL. Mr. Seecretarv, we have b 
ol our time on liscussion of the iron-o1 
reference to po vin our direct sta 
1,800,000 kilowatts could be produced if this 

Secretarv CHAPMAN. That is: right 

Mr. ANGELI And, of that, 1,400,000 wa 

secretary CHAPM Yes; approximatel, 

Nii \NGELI \n hat is the total capa { 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Of firm power; ves 

AWE \NGI \ il s the potential of the 

secretal ( HAPM That would depend 
possible projects vou would build in addition 
time we are not asku for projects not in th 
I do not know how mani possibilities ol po 
in that area, Cor ssman 

Mr. Ane I Hlave you any estimate of t 
capacit of the St. Lawrence 
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secretary CHAPMAN. We are stating as of this 
\merican side and the American interests woul 
940,000 kilowatts 

Mr. ANGeLu. That is this project. I mean the 
river if it were all developed—the pot ntial powe) 

secretary (CHAPMAN | do not have th 


moment that the 
ad recelve approximately 


total capacity of the 


eC estimates on that tot 


Congressman, but in terms of kilowatts it would be fantasti thy 
humbers it vou produced the entire pote ntial ol thy rive) 

Mr. AnGeiu. How does it compare with the ¢ olumbia Rive: 

secretary CHAPMAN. Now, this is purely a guess. but ] would 
it Is considerably large in produc live capacity and potential than tl] 
Columbia Rive; 

Nr \NGELI The St Lawren , 

secretary CHAPMAN. Yes 

Nii \NGELI Well | would like very mueh if 0 , ‘ 7 
the figures for the record on that 

secretary CHAPMAN. | will get that LT will 2 those 

\ir. AnGeut Only LO percent of the ¢ Jumbia Ri —— ' 
developed at th present time or is developed 

secretary CHAPMAN. That is richt 

Mr. Ane LI (nd Grand Coules and Bonne le alo Dro ‘ 


as much Powe! as this project 
secretary CHAPMAN. That is richt 


Mr (NGI LJ So the potential of the Columbia R Ve! 


of the potential of the St. Lawrence sine the potential pow » the 
Columbia area is 34 million kilowatts 

secretary CHAPMAN. What ] was talking about whe | mpare 
the yt Lawrence with the ¢ olumb a was that | Was thinki abo 
th present capacity olf Production of the Col mbla as against the 
potential of the other | was hot comparing the props ires if 
is not proper in that stat ment because | was comparing t produ 
tion in one case with the potential of another 

Mr. ANGELL. So that this project, aside from the transpo on 
ability w will have to vel access to iron ore has the DD cil 
as really «a major factor in the whol project 

™ V CHAPM Phat is h 

\I \ L. Now, vour Department. Mr. S . ; 
hydro power in the United Stat 

secreta CHAPMAN. That is richt 

Nii LN¢ LI What is the fact with refere | ‘ 
opment of hydroelectric power and ot er Dow: he | Stas, 
in proportion to the needs of the « yuntry 

Secretary CHAPMAN. In proportion to what? 

Nir ANGELI The needs: our needs 

secretary CHAPMAN. Congressman, it is so often vw eit peo 
say there Is a shortage ot powel Sometimes, espe iv some of 3 
crusaders on public power have often said it in the pas ind ] hink 
IS quite a mistake to reneralize on th pomt that thers. » shorta 
of power evervwhere vou turn Now, vou have to m isure that 
the actual facts with Which vou ar faced in an area sure In OT 
aurea ove here ther Isa shortage of power If vou need t to prod 
or to locate a plant in a given are: vou could not do it because ther 
is not enough power to produce in that area We have ths nom: 
sections of the Country today Ther are sections of the ce 
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vou have a slight reserve of power: meaning, of course, that vou have 
little more than vour demand is using up 
Kor our defense {t is going to take all the powel that the privat 


utilities o| this country and the Federal Government and the muni 





palities can develop and prod ice It is going to take all the power they 
can produce in the next 10 vears Now, I say thev can produc 
Why Because the fac i ties to produce | 1"¢ Onl toh | nited fo 
them so they will not be able to ex eon Is they ne 
\cross-the-board requirements of the private ul lities today, whi 
they have projected fo the next 3 or 4 vem all for about 6 or 7 
million kilowatt That takes an awful lot of materi: to build that 
mn h capacity hat 7 thre na ora thi hat I ross 

In one area you will find the cost too high fense plan ) 
lov ite n t} it a i \| lmunum plat I Deel to i I 
in this last 5 months because of the co Ol powe I O Ln) 
thev had to Or} mined el tos ne oO i at rey 
could vet a cheaper cost in or to pro nil } Oat 


DOW ¢ 2 ) 1 ‘ > ‘ " } _ 
Secretary CHAPM Yes 
Mr. ANG! here ts 1 fficier e of the 
~ W now | V¢ | ho iso } | (; men 
mvVi ( hi | Hin n powe to he « mp ) 1) tito 
aluminum plants necessal y carry on oul Ho 
Secretary Cu \ \\ | © DOOLIN ! n } en are 
tha are V¢ a Out bP thre ( VSter ) \\ hy V i 
Dool HY il mve@mel whe Dy We \\ 1 OOo po ( that 
} l 1 
ea ompan l hay In orae to thro ( ial \\ 
e na When we « 0 
\W 1a) { ( ve can te whe he ) J l NM 
( oO! | ! | vi ) mt oa ) 
( } 1 } not tl 1} ) 
} " yhicl ( 
mn bu plant 
\i 0 | oul 1) 0 u 
( ( Lo 1) ( The . | 
vould Wi not pre 
po rit } 0) a | OD } | ( 
\l \ ( he ] Mr. 5S 
embargo ered 0 1) 
Wiad ) \ ) | 1} } ( ) ! RR 
fact that th ré raen th Ol powell 
Secretary CHAPM ve not appro (Co 


the natural o's} that was necessat oO proy th po I l 
where other 1) | Ol thre COUNnLTYS vere ho ’ ) 
secretars ( HAPM ()] COLUPSE 8) ha | Corie | 
potentials ot t Wwe! I this country irom al 21 () ) ! ) 
is {nd when we settle our discussion about eran 


Mir. LARCADI That should not take but a few momet 
\Ir. McGrecor. Would the gentleman questiol 
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Mr. Larcape. Yes. 

Mr. McGreecor. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, if private capital is 
given the materials or the right to purchase the materials they have 
the means to produce all the power that will be necessary now or in 
the immediate future? 

Secretary CHapMAN. If they were given the equipment— otherwise 
the materials 

Mr. McGreoor. That is right. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes; they could very easily do so. But in the 
past they have not always done that. 

Mr. McGreGor. Sometimes because of regulation of the Federal 
Government they cannot get the material. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes When you created the Federal Power 
Commission you gave them pretty strict powers 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucuinc.ioss. Mr. Secretary, I think you made a very in- 
formative statement, and | appreciate it myself very much because it 
has given me a great deal of information. But there are some gaps 
there that | would like to ask some questions about. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. All right 

Mr. Avucnincioss. Who owns this deposit in Labrador? 

Secretary CHapMan. It is owned by a combination of Canadian 
people and an American interest known as the National Steel Co. in 
America. 

Mr. Aucuinctoss. Who makes up that company? 


Secretary CHAPMAN. Now, I asked the same question. I asked the 
same question of the Bureau of Mines people to see if the present steel 
companies owned it. As I understand it, they do not own it—not the 


United States Steel Corp 

Mr. Buarnik. This is Labrador ore you are speaking of? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Well, | would like, Mr. Chairman, for the 
record, if the Secretary could furnish a complete history as to who does 
own this property and how it was acquired. 

Secretary CHapMan. Well, [ may say that the M. A. Hanna Co 
is the name of the company that actually owns it. It isan American 
company. They actually own it. They are not a part of the United 
States Steel Corp. as far as I know. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. Have they partners in their ownership? Do 


you know? 


Secretary CuapmMan. I do not know whether they have or not. 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Will you try to find out? 

Secretary CHapman. Yes; I will try. Asa matter of fact, I have 
been trying to find out, and it is a little difficult. You cannot always 
get that information easily. 

. Mr. Aucuincioss. If we could get it by Monday it would be fine 

Mr. Pickerr. Would you yield to me a minute, sir? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I do not want to vield except for a question, 

Mr. Picxerr. I want to help answer the question if L can 

Mr. Aucuinc oss. I will yield for that purpose 

Mr. Pickerr. In the record of last year’s testimony on page 237 
Mr. Humphrey testified: 

81181—51—pt. 1-9 
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be obtained from Mr. Humphrey, who 1c roll + to testify it this sai 
ing. 
Mr. Aucuincioss. I s 


Secretary (C‘HAPMAN. He will know exactly what arrar en = oe a 


has It is my understandi ¢ that they do not need anv arr: mente 

with the Government itself The mining laws | ne , iy 

they hav: acquired a richt in this property through thes 

I do not think they need any arrangement with the G nt t as 
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far 2s that s concerned If there are any, | ao not Kno out them 
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Secretary CoapMANn. That is very good. 

Mr. Aucuinc.oss. I have just one other question. I am interested 
in the problem of treatment of American labor, not only if this water- 
way should be constructed but in the operation of it. ‘Presumably it 
would be a joint venture between the two nations. , 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. AucHincioss. It would come under an authority, perhaps 
under your authority to a certain extent, either the operation of it or 
otherwise. American labor cannot compete under those conditions 
with Canadian labor because it is so much inferior 

Secretary CHAPMAN. They are under a lower wage scale 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I mean the Canadian labor is. What thought 
has been given for the protection of American labor in the operations 
of a thing of this kind? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Congressmen, in the first place, we would 
have to comply with already established laws governing the wages and 
rates of American labor, whether it is in a joint enterprise with 
Canada or not, so in our pact with Canada in arranging for this, 
contractors would have to comply with the requirements of our laws 
regulating labor wage rates. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Canada would? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. They would have to 

Mr. AucnincLoss. No treaty has been worked out? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You have the basis in the 1941 agreement to 
develop it. We could not develop it even under a treaty in violation 
of our statutory laws 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS Unless we get that pretty well thoucht out 
first, you might get into quite an impasse with the labor situation. 

Secretary CuapMAN. I do not think you will have much trouble. 
That part does not bother me, because I feel it can be worked out 
satisfactorily. The American Government, if we were negotiating 
it, could not possibly negotiate it in violation of existing labor statutes. 

General Pick has worked out quite a few statements on this whole 
project. It was under his group that the engineering report was made. 
{ think he would be the one that could give you the information on 
most of this. I do not know whether he has the labor question 
thoroughly worked out as you have raised the question, but I frankly 


say I am not concerned about the labor side because there would not 
be any final agreement if they -did not. There would be none, 
because you have to protect the American labor on the present 


standards or at least on standards 

Mr. At CHINCLOSS It might be well to look Imto it. bye Cause pe rhaps 
labor will be concerned about it. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I agree with you completely. I would not 
approve the project myself nor would I recommend it, if I did not 
think that would be handled entirely on the basis of our present level 
and conditions of our labor. 

Mr. Aucurincioss. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Buiarnix. Mr. Chairman, just a few questions. I realize, 
Mr Secretary, that this whole iron-ore problem Is quite a technical 
field to try to boil down, and to cover various sectors tn that field is 
quite a problem. 
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On page 103 of your testimony you refer to the factor of expansi- 
bility. You say: 

For these reasons, the indicated and inferred reserves, unlike the relatively small 
proven open-pit reserves remaining on the Mesabi Range, do not materially add to 
the expansibility of production 

Secretary CHapMan. That is right. 

Mr. Biarnix. To me, that is 2 very important subject. Obviously, 
you did not have time to vo into the development of it The reason 
I bring it up is that so many people may say, ‘“‘We have 2, 3 or 4 
million tons of these various ores in reserve. Why can we not use 
those if these 912 or 970 million tons of ores now available are ex- 
hausted?”’ Would you care to elaborate on the importance of the 
need for great flexibility and expansibility in ore iron proa iction? 

Secretary CHapMAN. What that statement really means is this: 
That if the steel industry wanted to increase its capacity and its 
demand for iron ore in a hurry, they could not do it by using these 


inferred and indicated reserves because the greater percentage of the 


reserve ores require considerable time and effort to beneficiate and 


some require underground mining the production of which cannot 
be expanded rapidly. In the open-pit process, you can move in and 
just by putting in more shovels quickly and economically increase the 
production of iron ore within 30 days or less. You cannot do that with 
the underground and milling ore reserves referred to here. That is why 
it does not add much to the expandibility of your capacity to pro- 
duce. It would add very little to it. 

Mr. Buarnix. That is true of the ores requiring processing or con- 
centration? It would be true of taconite even more so? 

Secretary CHapMan. Both. Absolutely. They take a long time 

Mr. Buarnik. In the case of the Labrador ores, should we have 
access to them by construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, not only 
would you have this additional ore to import to supplement and make 
up our ore supply deficit, which it seems will prevail for the next few 
years, but you would also add the expansibility factor which is now 
being rapidly reduced within our continental borders. 

Secretary CHarpMan. That is right 

Mr. Buarnik. I would like, just in addition, to refer to the figures 
you used in the case of the total iron ore production from the Mesabi 
iron range for the years 1946 to 1949. You quoted that the average 
annual production was 56.1 million tons 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes, open pit direct shipping ore from 1945 
to 1949, inclusive 

Mr. Buatnik. This was after the war years 

Secretary CHapMan. That is right 

Mr. Buatnix. There is even a further demand for iron ore projected 
by your figures through the years 1950 to 1954, inclusive, these jump 
up to an average annual production of 67 million tons, an increase 
approximately of 20 percent. That is a considerable increase when 
we were already operating at such a high level in 1946 to 1949. Is 
that not so? 

Secretary CuapmMan. That figure of increase, of course, is a result 
of the needs to meet our expanded steel! capacity LO satisfy the emerg- 
ency and expanding essential civilian requirements. 
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jig, or crush it to release more of the silicon and other impurities and 
get a higher percentage of iron ore. 

In the case of taconite, however, we manufacture high grade iron 
ore out of rock. That is what you actually do. It is no longer 
mining. One must revise his thinking or your concepts of it 

Mr. Donpero. Did I understand you to say that you live right 
there on Mesabi Range? 

Mr. Buiatnik. I live right on the Mesabi Range. I thank the 
gentleman for the opportunity of saying that I am from Chisholm 
which was named after one of the early mining engineers who came 
from Duluth with his friend Frank Hibbing. Hibbing is a town 6 
miles away which has the largest open iron-ore pit in the world 

To continue, this taconite rock first has to be quarried. There is a 
big difference between quarrying a hard rock compared to open-pit 
mining where a scoop shovel, some as large as 30 tons in capacity 
merely scoops up high-grade ore, dumps it in a car and it goes on 
to Duluth and down to the Lake ports 

Mr. Donpero. In Ohio? 

Mr. Buarnik. There are great plants in Cleveland, Ashtabula and 
other cities along the Lakes. Not only is it expensive to quarry the 
rock, but it takes 3 tons of this rock to produce | ton of concentrate 
because the rock contains roughly 25 to 30 percent of this iron ore 
content. It takes 3 tons of that rock to make 1 ton of high-grade 
iron ore. They take big chunks of this rock then crack that to 
smaller chunks, to smaller chunks, to smaller pieces until you get 
pieces like this [indicating sample], about half the size of a walnut. 
This is run through a series of crushers and rollers and pulverizers 


until it is pulverized as fine as flour. In that flour-like mixture you 
have little particles of silica and little particles of this high-grade 
black, magnetic iron ore. 

Then some more complicated processing takes plac e, and 2 tons of 
that powdered silicon are washed away and deposited as waste, 
leaving 1 ton of high-grade ore. In other words, out of three jars ol 


¢ 


this rock we would ret two jars of powde r-crade silicon dust, which 
we would throw away, and we have remaining one portion of this 
high-grade, black, magnetic iron oxide which will carry about 62.5 
to 68 percent iron 

The normal, average percentage of iron content rotten from our 
direct shipment open pit ores on the Mesabi IS about 51.5 percent, as 
I recall, so you can see this 62.5 percent taconite concentrate is a 
premium product. The last step to be worked out was to make this 
powder concentrate into lumps or pellets, because this very highly 
pulverized product cannot be handled or shipped easily. It will 
also clog up the furnaces, so it cannot be utilized in this powdered 
form. This pelletizing makes the concentrate usable in the furnaces 
and makes it more practical to handle, to ship and transport, load 
and unload For the last 3 vears the Erie Mining Co. have been 
working their semicommercial plant Oo! so-called pilot plant In Aurora, 
Minn., at the eastern end of the Mesabi Range. They developed a 
furnace to harden these pellets. The problem was to maintain a 
high-temperature level with a very narrow range of variation. If 
the temperature dropped just a few degrees this powder would not 
form hard enough pellets. If the temperature went up just a few 
degrees too high, these pellets would fuse and form a mass and jam 
up the whole furnace and you would practically have to tear the fur- 


nace apart, clean it out and start over again. 





na 
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They have now perfected this pelletizing process. The so-called 
pilot plant, which is actually a small commercial plant, produces 
over 200,000 tons of these pellets of 62.5 percent ron a vear. Two 
other plants, as the Secretary pointed out, are now going into construe- 
tion in the same nearby vicinity. I think both are approximately 
300 OOO or 300 ,000-plus tons capacity per veal and they expect 


I 


within 2 years, maybe 3, to set up what they call the first economi- 
cally feasible commercial taconite production unit which will produce 
2.5 million tons of pellets per vear 

[ would like to pass this jar around, gentleme This briefly 


the storyv ot taconite. in whi h we show oreat interest Ip our Way n 
northern Minnesota 


\Ir secretary this question has been asked everal t hie If the 
(‘ongress does not take action on the secuWwa\ this Ca and tet us say 
that this legislation to authorize the constructi n of the St. Lawrence 
seawav and power project is defeated, some say that means that the 
project is dead for a long time to come; that if it does not pass now it 
will hot pass In a long, long Lime | should like Lo have your opinion 


on that for the record and to have you explain what factors 
that we now present as compelling arguments for favorable actior 
on this legislation would be thereby removed and would not be wit! 
us a year from now? I notice you stated in your testimony how much 
the situation has changed from your testimony a vear ago to date, 
Today your same arguments are much more compelling and doub! 
underscored Would vou answer thus rather lenethy question 
Mr. Donnrro. Mr. Chairman, before he does that, w 


cate to the committee about what the extra cost is to do all of this 
that you have deseribed to us so ably and so completely? 

Mr. Buatrnik. I thank the gentleman. He has been a most inval- 
uable coworker in behalf of this project. The capital investme nt, 


first of all, is manyvfold that required for plain minu 
up in Labrador. In plain mining you have basic units of earth- 


moving machinery, adequate numbers of cars, your loading and 


unloading facilities, and railroad trackage down to the docks, and 
your boats, 

Now. taconite requires all of thos mn addition to tl things an 
enormous plant with huge expensive machinery his vast mass or 
volume of rock is passed from one building to another, from one type 
of machinery to another, having several different things done to 
step by st p. There are about 12 different processes at least that 


the rock goes through before it finally emerges at the other end in 
the form of these little iron ore pellets you see before you 

Mr. Donprero. What I am getting at is what does it cost in dollars 
per ton? That isthe thing. Iam speaking of the ultimate product 

Mr. Buarnik. The initial capital investment is estimated any- 
where from $15 to $20 per ton. So for a plant which would produce 
2.5 million tons of concentrate a year, I think it is fairly reasonable 
to assume that the investment would be, let us say, $40,000,000 in 
general, approximate terms 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Fifty or sixty 

Mr. Buarntk. In addition to that, it requires Mir. Dondero, six or 
seven times the electric power that is required per ton to produce 


1 ton of iron ore 
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Mr. Donpero. In other words, what 
tween a ton of steel made out of the open-] 


made out of taconite such as you have dese 
the public is interested in 

Mr BLATNIK Kor taconite concentrate the 
livered at Lake Erie ports 1s about $9.25 


present direct shipment ores I don’t have 
There are two major reasons that taconite 
compete with these other ores. There ar 
there is an entirely different tax levy by the State of Minnesota o1 
taconite concentrates than there is on the high-grade TI 
on the open pit 
differential 
No. 2, 


ecrevtary $} 
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the development of which has been limited by existing lock dimension 
and by lack of an adequate channel between our inland seas and th¢ 
ocean, either through the St. Lawrence River or, of course, down tl 
Mississippi River. 

A great many arguments can be advanced to justify the constructior 
of the seaway. Since other agencies, both Government and private 
have presented or will present testimony, I understand, concerning 
traffic potentials, defense requirements and other economic considera 
tions in support of the seaway, I plan to confine my statement to the 
two principal aspects with which the Maritime Administration 
particularly concerned, namely: 

1. A channel which would 
the Seaw a \ with sufficient pa 
tion; and 

2. The additional contribution Great Lal ipbuilding abilities 
can make to national security. 

First, as to the controlling depth of  projes -foot limiting 
channel depth is currently being proposed for the away. Although 
this channel cde pth will accommodate as tantial percentage of the 
oceangomg fleets of the world, a 30-foot ha ‘| would, of course, 
permit fuller utilization by a greater numbe! vessels, including 
even the new Mariner class, contracts for the construction of which 
have just been awarded 

For examle, examination of the characteristics of the seagoing 
merchant fleets of the world, that 1s, vessels of 1,000 gross tons and 
over, reveals that 325 United States-flag vessels, or about 10 percent 


of our total seagoing merchant fleet, draw under 25 feet in salt water, 


and he nce could utilize the seaway to 1 ill dead-w oht capac ity 
{} ‘ 
il 


| 
eet 


for foreign-flag 


Similar figures 


Mir. Donpero. Admiral, will 


] 
portion ol 


| ) 


Admiral CocHraNne. About 

Mir. Donnero. How much? 

Admiral COCHRAN! About 10 perce! 

Mr. McGrecor. 9.5, is it not, Admiral? 

Admiral Cocnraner. The fleet 
Grego! but maybe } ot 
‘i that 


accept th 


which could e 27-foot limiting draft with 


other words, loaded clear down to their load 
\lr. MeGrrco | make an ing 
substantial percentage Ol American-flag vessels 
9.5 a very substantial percents 
Admiral CocuraNne. This 1s r full 


where they could load to heir maximum capac 


) 


marks, as they call it or to the load-line, up on 
moment I will bring out the fact that th 
Nir. McGreco! All rieht 
Admiral CocuraNne. For foreign-f 
statistical approach there are some 5,021 vessels r reent, that 
falls within the same draft classification. Howe 


think, has LO be recarded broadly hecause Ol 


lag vessels——and this 1s simply a 


foreign-flag vessels are of the smaller, so-called 


operate locally in the area of the nation whose 
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On the surface it would appear that this is a relatively small per- 
centage of the United States flag vessels, compared with foreign-flag 
ships which could use the seaway, until it is pointed out that about 
3,300 of the latter draw under 21 feet of water and as I have just said, 
are used largely in the coastwise and nearby trades of their respective 
nations. Except under very extreme circumstances these ‘‘coasters’”’ 
would not compete for the carriage of tonnage in our local harbors, 
not being suitable, broadly, for trans-Atlantic or transoceanic voyages 

It should also be emphasized that the draft figures indicated are the 
fully loaded draft, which includes fuel, water, and stores. These con- 


sumables in the main, for oceangoing vessels, amount to about 15 per- 


cent of the total dead we ivht, which is the total carrying capacity of 
the ship, measured in tons of weight 

Thus, the vessels’ actual cargo-carrying capacity can on the average 
be assumed to hold about 85 percent of their dead-weight capacity, or 
carry about 85 percent of their dead-weight capacity in pay cargo 

With these figures in mind, it is not difficult to understand that 
limiting the amount of fuel during the transiting of the canal to the 
amount necessary to move a vessel, let us say, perhaps from Detroit 
down to tidewater—a distance of not over 550 statute miles they 
could then take on fuel and fresh water for the transoceanic voyage 
That might permit them to load as much as 1,000 additional tons of 
cargo on the Lakes and still reach salt water successfully. 

In determining the draft to which a ship may load on the lakes 
of course, one must recoenize that floating in fresh wa owl 
the density is considerably less than that ol 


available aratt a 35-foot ship will lose a foot u 


ship will lose about 9 inches of draft In other words, 
a? 


deeper in fresh water than when she got into the he: 
Likewise, in moving through a channel with a restrictec 
under the ship, ships do tend to increase draft 
in the water due to the constriction of -C 
the flow of water unde! the bottom 

There are many conflicting factors 
settling Is, and it is rather difficult to estimate 
up broadly that in passing through a very restricted channel! 
might well lose, if the water under her were, say, less than 10 pet 
of her full draft—as much in feet of draft as a fifth in speed mea 
by miles per hour. 

In other words, in steaming at 5 knots she might lose as mu 


one foot——12 inches. That, of course, is variable, and would depend 


} 
Cl 


i as 
on the conformation of the bottom of the channel and the shape of 
the ship. 

On this basis then, vessels in our own fleet which draw 29 feet fully 
loaded could load as much as 75 percent of their cargo dead weight in 
transiting the canal with a limiting depth of 27 feet. This would per- 
mit operation of something over 2,000 additional United States flag 
merchant vessels and, of course, a considerable corresponding increase 
in foreign-flag vessels 

Of course, the ideal condition in ship operation Is to have a vessel 
cubic capacity completely utilized with cargo, and at the same time to 
have her down to her maximum load draft. In other words, the ex- 
pression which is so commonly used on the water front, that “she 


shall be full and down mM In fact however, if the veneral cargo ship 
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We did a good many things during the emergency and during t} 
war to get vessel out of the Lakes that had been built there. I a 
sure you gentlemen heard programs of the United States Navy, and 
was in the Navy during the war in charge of shipbuilding, and 
getting submarines that were built on the Lakes out to sea. Fu 
we had to come down through the drainage canal at Chicag 
Since these were submarines and their tanks could be flooded, th 
were partially submerged to get under the bridges at Chicago. Whi 
we got down into the rivers, where the depth of water was limited, \ 
had a big floating drydock there, and the submarines were floated o 
that and lifted up so they could go over the shoal waters of the river 
We did get them out and we added a good many splendid submari 
to our fleet by that process, but it was not a way to d at we 
pick out as being ideal. 

Mr. Larcapr. The reason why I asked that question, Admiral 
this: For the past few ver 
request after request for « 
United States, and those who made those 1 juests tated that tl] 
in reased draft ol the vessels was such tha mn the e@XISTIN 


harbors throughout the United tat wel inable 1 accommoda 


s this committee has been presented wit 


- 
le 


epening all of the harbors throughout th 


the modern tankers and ships “fh | 7 feet they have bi 
asking for 30, 32, 34, 36, 38. and even 40 feet 

Admiral Cov HRANI Of course the size of the maximum oceangol 
vessel which we want to ay able to accommodate in our tidewat 
harbors is Increasing, as | mentioned a moment ago The requ 
ments have increased, and I have actually seen with my own ev 
the battleship New Jersey out in the West Pacific in the war perio. 
drawing 37 feet 

Mi Donp! RO Mr Chairman may ask Ul Ham ral i 

Admiral CocHurane. Of course, we not opose 
Missouri up into the Lakes 

Mr. DonprerRo. What is the d pth O 
the Great Lakes? 

Admiral Cocurane. I think it varies, s 1 t] fill however 
these big ore carriers which are being built lay are designed fo 
twenty-four-feet-six loaded draft 

Mr DOoNDI RO | refer particularly to the | kc ‘ Soo NMiichigar 
and then the St. Marys River and Detroit River. 

Admiral Cocurane. It is my understanding-—an say this no 
of my own direct knowledge, but I have been informed, and I thu 
authoritatively that the Welland locks bypassing Niagara Falls hav: 
actually been built for 30 feet over the sills In other words, th 


constructional limitation there is 30 feet The channel, however 


indicated as only 25 feet 

Mr. Donpgero. We are dealing with a subject here now of how 
get this ore out of the Labrador mines to the steel centers of th 
United States. Is it not a fact that with the ores coming down fro 
the Mesabi Range in ore ships we navigate thi ‘ting chann 
in the Great Lakes as thev now are, and they are less than 27 fee 

Admiral Cocurane. That 1s correct, but th: course, 
vessels built especially for that service, and those vessels are 
adequate to make the passage out to the Labrador loading port, 


are not the type we would prefer to take for ocean passages o1 
Atlantic passages, [or ¢ xample. 
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Mr. McGri GOR, Such being the case then relerring back to vour 
department, the Maritime Administration, the vessels that are now 
usine the 25-foot or 27-foot draft would number only 9.5 percent 
American vessels, and 41 percent foreign. In other words, only half 
of them are able to use it, and if we build this project 27 feet deep we 


are using the taxpayers’ money for a project that will only allow 10 
percent of our American vessels to use it 
Admiral Cocurane. | think you have applied the wrong st 


Mr. McGrecor. I am using your statistics, Admiral 
Admiral CocuraNne. I do not recognize that one from | 


the fact is that the bulk carriers on the Lakes, the ships which have 
been over the years moving iron ore from the western end of Superior 
down to the big steel mills, are ships that are designed to come down 
through th Sault Ste Marie Channel and through = thi Det 
River in the main, and are drawing about twentvy-four-feet 
water I mean, they are actually designed for that Thev do not 
have much clearance under them as they com through the Sa 


Ste. Marie 
Mr. AnGe.i. Admiral, those are American ships 
Admiral CocHrRANE. American ships Ther S just 
percentage of them that are Canadiatr 
Mr. McGrecor. And they ar part ol that 9.5 percent 
Admiral Cocurane. No. That applies to oceangoing vessel 
Mr. \NMLCGREGOR. And you recommend that this canal ir pulit 
should be constructed so that it would accommodate oceangoing 


vessels? 
Admiral CocHraNne. Oh, surely; but the bulk of this job, and th 


big job that confronts us, of course, is the one that is described hers 


Of course, the lake vessels are quite adequate to handle Minnesota 
and Labrador ore, but the lake vessels are not the tvpe we would se) 
to get ore from Venezuela or Liberia or Narvik, or son Ol Ul oul 
places. That is a different type of ship 

Mir. Donpero. The same ships that would bring ore down from tl 
Mesabi Range could be used to bring the ore p from the Seven Sist 


Islands? 
Admiral Cocurane. That is correct 
Mr. Pickerr. It is a little difficult for me to follow the cont 
of the admiral’s presentation without having a copy of the statemer 


which unfortunately is not available, in view of tl nterruptior 
would like to be able to follow it, if I may, and | wonder if we could 
not hold our questions until he gets through with his main presenta 
tion 


Mir. DonNDERO | agree with the centl man from Texas 

Mr. McGreeor. I also agree with the gentleman from Texas 

The CHairMan. You may proceed, Admiral 

Admiral Cocurane. During World War II it was necessry to ust 
the shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes, and [ understand we did 


likewise in World War | to the maximum extent possible, in order to 
relieve the strain on the shipbuilding facilities and personnel, mat 
power, and so on, of the three salt-water coast 

The Great Lakes construction had to be limited durmeg that pert 
to vessels of such dimensions as could come down thro 
locks, which are explicitly 252 feet long by 44 feet wid 


limit of 14 feet 


RPITR 
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built, and many 
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It is likewise true, however, that the tramp service under the America 
flag is not subsidized any more than is the tramp service under mos 
of the other flags. We are subsidizing some of the big liner operations 
as we call them, and the berth operations, where a ship sails from 
port on a particular day, whether she is loaded or not, in order to get 
prompt delivery for American manufacturers and companies 
whatever market they want to get their products. Those ships ar 
required to sail on schedule—each contract provides for a minimun 
number of sailings per year, and whether the ships are fully loaded o1 
not, they sail, and they sail on schedule, because that is the only way 
we can gel the services developed. , 

Under certain operations, and as of the moment, of course, many 
of our berth liners are sailing with fairly full cargoes, but they | 
have to sail on schedule; so the problem of going into 
pick up special cargoes and pick up bulk cargoes particularly, for 
example, of coal, or of grain, are not inhibited by the channel depth 
you speak of. 

We prefer, of course, to have a deeper on We could move through 
the channel more rapidly then, but a 27-foot channel is not prohibitive 

Mr. Larcapse. Another objection that has been offered by the ship- 
line operators is that the seaway would be in use only 7 months of the 
year since ice conditions would prevent operation during the five 
winter months. They explain that port facilities and offices would 
have to be maintained the vear round, even though cargoes would be 
handled only 7 months 

At the same time they say similar facilities 
tinued at Atlantie ports to provide for traffic during the time the 
seaway was Inoperable. 

Admiral CocuraNne. There is not any question, of course, that ice 
will be a disadvantage in the winter months on the seaway. There is 
not any question likewise, of course, that we have handled over the 


] 
hrough Lake Superior 


vould have to be con- 


years a sufficient movement oft bulk cargoes ft 
and down around the northern end of Lake Michigan and through 
Lake Huron to have made a very successful operatlon of the over-: 
job of steel productior é 


Now, the number of ships one company can handl any 


set of offices is a rather flexible affair, as we discovered ourselves during 


the last war, and as our planning is preparing now to carry on what 
might turn up, should we become involved again in world difficulties 

A shipping company has to have a certain number of people to 
handle evel a relatively few ships, but it Is capable ol expanding 
operations tremendously without any great merease lM stall In 
other words, you have a port engineer, a port captain, and you have 
to have managers and agents at the out ports, who can handle a con- 
siderably increased number of ships without increasing the number of 
personne! 

For example, In connection with the Korean operation, we broke 
out one-hundred-and-fifty-odd ships which were chartered to the 
various operating companies with no difficulty whatever. They were 
chartered to them on very short notice. There are no proposals so 
far as | know, to transfer offices of the shipp ng companies from tide- 
water ports to the lake ports They would “uve ave some 
agents up there and utilize men who are oth 
volume of al traffic is off, still their own « 
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but to say that it would involve any tremendous burde 
operators seems to me very doubtful in terms of dollars at 
Mr. Larcapg. 1. would like to point out that t! 
economic problem that enters into this project. T 
only 1,500 miles from the ocean by way of the 
New Orleans, while the route from the Great Lal! 
to the ocean would be in excess of 2,200 miles 
including the cost of transfer from ship to barg 
render that more economical than going back 
of the St. Lawrence, since the reduced draft 
caused by the 15 locks through the St. Law) 
any other considerations 
Admiral CocHRAN! | have no information 
ance rates for this trip There is not any qu 
barging down the Illinois River and down the 
transfe ring at New Orleans is a somewhat 
had to be used in that area It was an alte 
trafhe, but over the years there was a very consid 
sort of bare operation 
There is today a resurgence 1n baree traf 
of getting adequate numbers of freig 
are all relative and that one only has 
foresee need for more transportation 
I read in the paper the other day a re] 


Census which pointed out that the populat 


was 75.000.000 in 1900 sy 1950 it had double 
They were not predicting, that it would double 
years, but there will be a large number of peopl 
there will be need for ingress and egress for a | 
and much commerce into this country just 
tional traffic lanes into the big cities 

So to me it is not at all a question 
route, but of additional routes that we 

ew there seems to me to bea very cleat 
into the Great Lakes of this country 
handle that ed 

Mr | Re DI * point | 
handling, if constructed, would be excessive 
of handling it by way of the Mississippi | 


much higher, and the distance woul 


bg. a 
Liver 


economic standpoint the cost would be muc} 
ships on the St. Lawrence seaway 

system 

Admiral CocuraNne. I am not informed 
question All I can say 1s that as of tor avi 
of machinery are being shipped from the mar 
Great Lakes which are brought out in little s 
the small ships that can get up there These ar 
which cannot be properly handled over the railroa 
Indiv idual dimensions or imdiv idual weight | have f 
mvself in Milwaukee at the Allis Chalmers and Nordbe1 


So those things turn up, and | think questions ol 
so on, “are functions of the met} od of operation Hund oO! 


items that are being handled. 
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Mr. Larcap: Only the smaller ships could use this channel 
Admiral Cocurane. Only small ships could use the present faciliti 
Mr. Larcape. Even with a 27-foot channel 

Admiral COCHRANI Prac tically any Cargo sh Dp today could na 
passage into the Lakes with the waterway as it is proposed today 


















Chat is wny ary cargo ship that is eXtant today or planned 







Mr. Larcapre. But the large modern vessels would not. by abl 
use the channe] in 27 teet 






Admiral C'OCH!I LNE, Not al then full qarait, but th could uss t! 








channel. ‘| hey could brine OU a laro perce Ol th Padend-wel?g! 
CaAPAcily through a channel ot 27 feet Wi vo | 
depth. I will not question that for a mome1 






Nii LAr DI i hat is all 
The CHAIRMAN \lr. Dondero 
\ir Donp! 0 Do you have the fie I"¢ is LI] mount | 







Donp] 


Admiral Cocurani here a tel ( mou trathe on tl 







today 


sakes ! 
Mr. Donpero. It almost 25 percet ft the commerce of 
country, i my memor Ss correct 
Admiral Cocurang. That m\ 
Donp! 
feet 









6 










Ib is now beine unloaded 
Admiral CocuraNne. There is no 
completely adequa e to handle the Labrador or 
Mr. DonpERO Let me see il | am correc mn this Di you 


that about 60 







percent of the vessels draw less than 26 feet 
Admiral CocH NI That ha been the averag drait coming nu 
and leaving (merican ports Atlantic and Gulf ports 
Mr. Donpero. I understood you to say that 75 percent of 










ships now in use could use the 27-foot chant 
Admiral Cocurane. Yes. The bulk of them. of course. bein: 
small vessels of foreign flag: but still a laree number of o ow} 








all could use if with some suceess 


Mr. Donp 
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for palace or battleships but building it for 
referring LO the St. Law rence Waterway 
Admiral Cocurane. That is my unde 0 
Mr. Donp! ro. And that is my understanding 
Chairman 


Is that 


‘N. Mr. Moulder 
No questions 
The CuHarrman. Mr. Angell 
Mr. Anceti. Admiral. wha 
depth were Increased trom 
Admiral Cocurani 
not a eivil en 
Mr. ANGE! IS your opinion 


, " 
istilv it non all | iii 


lid Ie 
\dmi 


ni quest 

ships, that it Is economicalh 
Admiral Cocuran}! 

Mr. Trimbl 


on 
submat 
were brought out. so the 
has be n almo | excl isively bulk Cy 
and peti yleum products on the Lu 
with the greatest facility and 
transport is the most effective 
an operation 
return 


These oth 


Mefinen 
ant it 


to keep us Tl 


that correct 
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Admiral Cocurane. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. With that thought in mind, I would like to submit 
with the permission of the chairman of the committee, a report fro: 
the United States Department of Commerce, Maritime Administra 
tion, under date of February 14, 1951. This chart—and I will j 
take a moment—shows the trend toward the construction for a greaté 
draft. 

For instance, in December 1930 the percent of ships with a draft o 
25 feet and under, United States ships, was 61.1 percent; foreign wa 
67.4 percent. Leaving the rest of them out-——and I will insert them 
in June 1950 the United States ships that could use a draft of 25 feet 
and under number only 9.5 percent, and the foreign ships 41 percent 

In other words, we are asked here to appropriate money, approx 
mately $1,000,000,000 taken from the United States taxpavers, to cor 
struct a project that will only accommodate less than 10 percent of 
the American vess¢ Is, and a total of less than approxim: ately 50 percent 
of all vessels, according to your own statement. Is that not right? 

Admiral Cocurane. At full draft. 

Mr. McGrecor. Or, if you have less than full draft, the rate pet 
ton of freight would increase; would it not 

Admiral Cocurane. It depends on whether you have a heavy 
cargo or, as we call it on the water front, cubic cargo 

Mr. McGrecor. Getting down to actual business, if there is going 
to be so much of a cost on that vessel per trip, and if vou are going to 
carry a cubic cargo, you are going to have to increase the rate per 
ton in order to get your cost out of that trip; is that not true? Or, 
if you are going to have it on ore tonnage, it will be less per tor 
because you will be able to carry more tons 

Admiral CocuraNne. The ore, of course, will in the main be carried 

ships designed particularly for this sort of operation 

Mr. McGrecor. And according to your testimony, and also refe 
ring back to my distinguished friend from Michigan’s testimony ba¢ 
on page 365 in the hearin, gs of April and M: iv, We are going to have t 
have more ships in order to accommod: the demand now, 

Wt do hot bring in more ore from tie and the other 

They say we do not have the —— pa now to car! 
So 1s 1t your thought if they do build a greater I 
take care of the orc, that we have a right to as 
will require a greater draft? 

\dmiral Cocurane. I think you are drawing 
inferences that are not here. They are today building on the Li 
in every shipbuilding berth that is available Great Lakes-type « 
carriers or bulk limestone carriers. ‘Those are to handle ore primarily 
from the Minnesota mines down to the steel mills. They have bee 
designed with a view to their special uss er this waterway, 1 
becomes available We are also building for deep- vater purposes OI! 
rather, have plans in view to move bulk ore, for example, from th 
newly prospected, and under development, mines in Venezuela. Bu 
that is a blue-water job, where limitations on draft are not so restri 
tive 

Mr. Lane Will the gentleman yield ther 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. I will be glad to yield 

Mr. Larcape.. Mr. Chairman, I most respectfully si 


understood a few moments ago the admiral to testify on the point 
that was raised by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor, that 
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would take specially built ships to navigate this proposed channel 
and carry ores. 

Admiral CocHraNne. Specially built ships we are now using on the 
Lakes will use this seaway and carry their full dead-weight capacity, 
which is the point I am trying to make. Those are the kind of ships 
that can be used either to run up to Minnesota on Lake Superior or 
down to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where they will pick up the 
Labrador ore Those ships are not suitable for ocean passages 
That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. McGrecor. Did I not understand you to say that you feit 
this project should be constructed to accommodate oceangoing ships? 

Admiral Cocurane. That also is perfectly clear; to handle other 
than the ore cargoes You can bring in a lot of ore if the necessity 
for it would arise, within this draft limitation; but those ships would 
not be full if they were oceangoing types 

Mr. McGreeor. They would not be bulk ships? 


Admiral Cocurane. Oh, they might be bulk ships, but they would 
not carry their full dead weight. 
Mr. McGrecor. They could not be full and use a 25-foot drat 


Admiral CocuraNne. That is right 

Mr. McGrecor. Then if they used a 25-foot draft they could not 
earry their full capacity? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is correct 

Mr. McGrecor. Which would mean that would increase their cost 
per ton-mile. 

Admiral COCHRANE. You cannot escape that 


Mr. McGrecor. One thing more, and I am not going to take too 
much time of the committee 

Admiral, | imagine in your work you are acquainted with the rate 
per hour paid to the sailors on these various vessels, both Amer 


and foreign; are you not? 

Admiral Cocurane. Indirectly 

Mr. McGrecor. How much is the average rate of pay that the 
American sailor who would be handling this type of ore on the 
vessels gets? 

Admiral Cocurane. I have not checked that recently, but I thin 
it is about $1.50 or $1.60. 

Mr. McGrecor. What is the average rate of pay for the foreign 
vessels that would be carrying this ore? 

Admiral CocHRrant Considerably less Perh ps 1b would depend 
on the flag under which these men are flying. It may be SO cents, or 
less. Those are approximate figures, Mr. McGregor, because | do 
not have them at the tip of my tongue 

Mr. McGreeor. Then if this project were constructed at the 27 
feet they are asking, the laborers of the United States, the seamen of 
the United States, would have added to them an additional handicap 
because it would only be approximately 10 percent of our vessels that 
would be able to handle it and } | pereent of the foreign v¢e ssels? And 
a very substantial price variation exists between the ships 

Admiral Cocurane. That is the competition that we meet today, 
day in and day out on the sea lanes of the world, Mr. McGregor 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you not think it is about time we constructed 
projects, if we are going to pay for them with American money, to give 
consideration to some of our American people, seamen and others 
included? 


Tt 
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Mr. Buatnix. It would not be that high? 

Admiral CocnraNne. We have on the books today somewhe: 
around 3.500 American-flag ships, and | would estimate that the 
would average about 10,700 tons dead weicht apiece 

Mr. BLarnik. Just in rough terms. We can verify these and fi 
these figures up later on. 

Admiral CocuraNeE. Somewhere around 36.6 million tons de 
weicht 

Mr. Buarnik. A total of 36.6 million tons? 

Admiral Cocurane. Approximately that. I would have to che 
it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buarnik. 1 would be glad to yield 

Mr. McGrecor. Carrying out your fi 
report 3 : 


rure of 3,500, or from tl 


( 
t 
t 


3,425 vessels, if you are going to put in the tonnage it means t 
the United States ships, you should also put in the tonnage it mean 
to the foreign ships, which are 8,585 vessels that can use the 25-foot 

Admiral Cocurane. I do not have that I will insert it in the 
record. Those ships average a much smaller size. They averag 
about 6,300 tons dead weight The total dead weight of foreign-fla: 
vessels is 53.9 million tons 

Mr. MecGrecor. In other words, you have about four times a 
many foreign ships as you have American ships that can use the 25- 
foot depth. 

Admiral CocuraNne. But the average size, the average dead weight 
of those foreign ships is very much less than the average American-flag 
ships. 

Mr. Buarnik. Continuing further with this report by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the matter of how many vessels or what 


tonnage could get through on vessels in a 27-foot waterway, they refe 
to tabulations submitted to the Senate Foreign Relations Committe: 
by the Maritime Commission. I believe that was in their hearings 
years ago. This is based on the world total of seagoing vessels I 
1,000 gross tons and over. This is as of June 30, 1948. It indicates 
that there are 5.664 vessels with a total dead weight of 23.600,000-and- 
some tons which would have a draft of under 26 feet 

Now, these vessels which could navigate the proposed 27-foot 
channel of the St. Lawrence seaway fully loaded make up in terms of 
numbers about half of the total world fleet of 12,470 vessels, aggrega 
ing almost 99 million dead-weight tons. In addition, larger vessels 
Il understand could use it. 

or example, the Victory-type and the Liberty-type vessels could us 
it. The Maritime Commission estimates that the Victory-type vessel 
could navigate the 27-foot channel loaded up to 79 percent, which is 
high. The Liberty-type vessel could navigate if loaded up to 85 
percent of total dead-weight carrying capacity. I am reading these 
firures into the record from one of the governmental agencies, Admiral 
to get vour evaluation as to the relative accuracy now if possible and 
if not, I should surely like to have these figures reappraised and firmed 


up to get them more accurate 

But it is obvious that a substantial tonnage can be moved up the 
river. And, after all, there is a limiting factor. The locks will only 
accommodate so many tons per year. Secretary Sawyer in testifying 
on the opening day of the hearings estimated the potential traflic of 57 
to a maximum of 84 million tons per year. 
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Admiral Cocurane. I think it would be better if I went over those 
figures separately, because I do not have them and I do not know 
just what the significance is. 

But to go back specifically to a Liberty-type ship, her assigned 
maximum draft in salt water is 27 feet and 7 inches. That is if she 
carried 10,800 tons of dead weight. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Since the proposed bulk cargo would be primarily 
iron ore from the Labrador ore fields going up the river or up the 
locks to the lower lake ports and blast furnaces, Admiral, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce estimated a potential traffic of iron ore alone 
would be 30 to over 37 million tons. That is approximately one-half 
of the total estimated tonnage which would pass through the seaway 
if developed. These iron-ore boats would be practically entirely 
American and perhaps some Canadian. Iron ore traffic is carried 
almost entirely, with very minor exceptions, by American bottoms 
and a little by Canadian bottoms. I do not know of any foreign 
vessels that are engaged in the iron ore traffic on the Great Lakes 

Admiral Cocurane. There are none, and, as a matter of fact, we 
have interpreted, of course, that the present run on the Lakes is a 
‘coastal run” which is reserved to American-flag ships. We have let 
the Canadians run some ships with special approval in order to buck 
up our own requirements. 

Mr. Buatnik. Reference was made to the competition because of 
the lower standards and lower living conditions and lower standards 
of ship personnel and lower wages of foreign bottoms and foreign 
crews; that it would constitute a threat to the American seamen 
on the lake ports. All these so-called tramp steamers land in every 
port that we have on our coast, all down the Pacific, across the Gulf 
ports and up the east coast. We have no evidence that these foreign 
ships with their foreign crews are undermining the standards of 
American seamen in those ports. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
believe that the standards of seamen landing in Montreal, as they are 
now, or at Buffalo, Asthabula, Cleveland, Lorain, Detroit, Chicago, 
Superior, Duluth, and Milwaukee, would not undermine the stand- 
ards of American seamen, nor Is there any reason to believe that the 
American seamen in those ports would not be given the same guaran- 
ties and the same protection which is now being given to the American 
seamen on the seawater ports. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buiarnik. I will be glad to. 

Mr. McGrecor. The American seamen are getting about twice as 
much per hour as the other seamen. Would that not make a differ- 
ence in living conditions and business in general in the various cities? 

Mr. Buiarnik. I am glad the American seamen are getting twice 
more than the foreign. But the point raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio, as I understood it, was that the making of the Great Lakes 
available to foreign bottoms on ocean trade would undermine the 
standards of the American seamen. 

Mr. McGregor. I think it will. 

Mr. Buatnik. It is not true for the seaports now where the same 
foreign bottoms have access and now compete with American crews 
and American bottoms. I do not see any partiality where it would 
hurt the lake ports to have that competition when at present it does 
not lower the standards of the American seamen on the salt-water ports, 
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Admiral Cocurane. Those 10 million tons may be the criti 
10 million tons for what this country has ahead of it, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, if they are, then that would raise the issu 
But if they are not the critical 10 million tons, it would still balan: 
it in favor of the project in your opinion, would it? 

Admiral Cocurane. | think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Admiral, have you made any studies on how mu 
ore can be brought in through the existing facilities of the channe! 
now in existence, the 14-foot canal? 

(\dmiral Cocurane. I think the movement of ore in any sort 
volume through the present facilities is so insignificant that it becom: 
not worth considering. The ships that can use the existing chann 
have an insignificant dead weight compared to what ought to b 
handled. And the cost—the point that Mr. McGregor brought out 
the increased cost as the size of the ship or the amount of her loading 
goes down would wash out any possible virtue in that. These lock 
that now exist at Montreal and up around 

Mr. Donvero. Admiral, this is a large room, and we do not hea 
you. 

(\dmiral Cocurane. I am sorry, sir. I say the locks and th 
capacity of the canal from Montreal up past the Lachine Rapids ther 
are so small as to make movement of ore in bulk up the present 
channel absolutely insignificant. I think it would not even b 
worthy of any efforts. It would not be at all comparable with th: 
problem of constructing rail lines up to the mines in Labrador. Com 
pletely out of balance. 

Mr. Picxertr. Well, of course, the problem of constructing the 
rail lines to bring ore to the consuming area in the Midwest by rail 
would certainly probably be justification for it if that is the only way 
we are going to get it. But it is my understanding that once you get 
it to Seven Islands that you have the whole world as a port from 
which to discharge ore that is mined in Labrador, either by rail of 
by ocean-going vessel if you want to use that. 

Five million tons a year would not be an insignificant amount of 
ore to be brought in, would it? 

Admiral Cocurane. Five million tons is a very significant amount 

Mr. Piekerr. Are you familiar with the fact that Mr. Humphrey 
of the Hanna Steel people has stated in the past that he expects t 
bring in about that amount of ore over the existing 14-foot canal? 

\dmiral CocuraNne. I am very surprised to hear that, because we 
are moving about that same amount of ore from South America 
today but moving it in big ships with a capacity somewhere aroun 
28.000 to 30,000 tons apiece. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, 3 million tons would be a substantial amoun 
to be brought over the existing canal system too, would it not? 

Admiral CocHraNne. I am surprised to hear that anybody say 
you can carry as much as that up the existing canal. 

Mr. Picxerr. Now, Admiral, in order that we can keep the recor 
as accurate as I have it available to me, I have reference to an excerp 
from a press release in the New York Times of November 16, 1950 
purporting to quote Mr. Humphrey to the effect that present plan 
call for bringing in 5 million tons annually over the present St. Law 
rence canal system, 3 million tons by rail from Montreal to the Pitts 
burgh and Youngstown areas, and 2 million tons by ocean route t 
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he Baltimore and Philadelphia sections. Further, the quotation is 
that the delivered price will compare favorably with that of ore shipped 
from the Superior region. 

If the people who are operating the ore concession in 1 Labrs idor plan 
to bring in 5 million tons of ore a vear under existing canal facilities 
ind they are only planning to take out 10 million tons of ore a vear 
by 1958, do you think then that the seaway would be justified from 
that st: indpoint? 

Admiral Cocurane. Well, of course, 1958 is the very near future, 
Mr. Pickett, in the problems of planning and development of this 
reat country of ours. 

Mr. Picxerr. The fact of the matter is, Admiral, that it would re- 
juire pretty diligent operation and construction to complete that 27- 
foot seaway by 1958; would it not? 

Admiral Cocnrane. | think that is true. 

Mr. Prcexerr. And we would have to look far bevond that year 
before we could justify the construction of the seaway from the stand- 
point of the additional tonnage of ore that will be brought in from 
\lontreal above what they now presently plan to bring in over exist- 
ng facilities; would we not? 

Admiral Cocurane. As I recall that data which you quoted, it 
proposed to move some 3 million tons by rail from Montreal, and, of 
course, that is a pretty tough run too. 

Mr. Pickerr. That is right. And 5 million tons by existing canal 
facilities. 

Well, those questions were asked to ascertain if you gentlemen had 
been able to make any studies to find out whether the 5 million tons 
they expect to bring in over the existing waterway with a 14-foot 
barge is the maximum that can be brought in if we exerted our efforts 
at it, 

Admiral Cocurane. | have made no study of it, s 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know whether anyone has made a study to 
determine what the maximum capacity of the existing waterway 
facilities would be? 

Admiral Cocnrane. | cannot answer that. I know of none 

Mr. Pickerr. Admiral, this project is presently conceived as a self- 
liquidating one both from the standpoint of the water transportation 
route as well as the power generating facilities. It is going to require 
tolls to be charged. Have vou made any studies in the Maritime 
Administration about what is the maximum and the minimum toll 
charge that can economically be laid on the various products that will 
use the seaway when completed? 

Admiral Cocurane. As a matter of fact, I have only been in this 
present assignment for 6 months, and I am not conscious that ary 
have been made. I hesitate, however, to say that they have not 
been. 

Mr. Picxerr. Well, Admiral, do you have any knowledge of who 
gets the benefit of the toll charges that are paid for the use of the 
existing Welland Canal, for instance? 

Admiral Cocurane. The Welland Canal, of course, is a Canadian 
project, and T am not sure what disposition is made of those toll 

charges. 

Mr. Picxerr. In reference to the use of the proposed seaway for 
shipping of ore, questions have been asked relative to whether existing 
lake ore boats can use the canal, and the answer of course is “ Yes.’ 


81181—h1—pt. 1 11 
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Admiral Cocurane. That is correct 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know whether there is a sufficient numb: 
of ore boats now using the lake facilities that they could carry all th 
ore they are going to keep on bringing from the Lake Superior regio 
and have some additional vessels to use the new seaway when co: 
structed? , 

\dmiral CocHRAN! (As of this hour there is a shortage of o1 


carriers on the Lakes themselves, and we are building now Ever 
berth that is available on the Great Lakes is obligated so that at 
further deliveries would come in 1953 \ctually today there are o1 


vessels for Lakes operation being built on tidewater to go up th 
circuitous route of the \lississippi and [llinois Rive rs trimmed so the 
can get by ce adlight on the limiting dratt of about S feet \lso som 
ships will be converted for that run as well 

\Ir Pi KET Lt Is gong to require then the construction ot o1 
boats in addition to what we now have or have in sight to utilize 
St Lawrence seaway to bring in the Labrador or 

\dmiral Cocurane. I think that is correct, unless there is a dimu 
tion in the traffic from the Lake Superior region 

Mir. Pr ETT Well, “asa practical mattet oO do not think we ear 





afford to have much of a diminution in view of the supposed deman 
we have for ore, do you Admiral? 
\dmiral COCHRAN! It will hold upa lor yr as th supplies hold li] 


There is ho question about that 
Mr. Piexerr. And so in the foreseeable future we are going to hav 


Lo spend money and utilize the manpowet! and th materiais to con 
struct hew ore boats to use the seawav when constructed? 

(dmiral Cocut NI Ve have ore carriers on the Lakes today that 
are approximat ‘ly 50 vears of age and should be replace | We threw 
them out of service a few vears aco W th the ntent ot scrappme then 
but held them fortunately, and they are now b: m the runs acral 

Nii ime oa | To Si \ thi least pre B ¢ cumsi { ould ! 
perm an adiverslon ¢ f XIStInYL O OO ( | Liké to a 
Ise Oo] the St Lawrence channel 

Admiral CocHray Unless th ) ) 1) Lo" 
that wavy was so much better than wha ( "i 

stom ( worth wh ( 

Mr. Pi Admiral, ref | » tl 
Lhe lit lO} sh ) Ohst WelLion rhe | (>; | 
region u the seawav is constructed and put in opera TN) Under p 
ent conditions do th ship-« mst ection f } a t hav ’ 
capacity s ficient to take care of the demand fi \ Hipp 

Admiral Cocu ANI Thev lar exceed h qemana that ha ' 
current bere for the past ) Vears Actually, of cour we dismantl 
a large number of shipvards that were built and in suecessful ser 
during thr period 1940 to 1945, so that t! number we have today 


farless than that. But we have still far more than we have been able to 
fill here over the past lew Vears 


Nii Pi KET Then it would requlLre l eat emercency conditiol 

| betes ee ; | ; ‘ } 1] 

indeed to de mand the construction Of any new sh pVaras to Dull 
new vessels in the Great Lakes area over the capacity we now have in 


the coastal regions? 


Admiral Cocurane. I think that is verv clearly true 
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Mr. Picxerrt. In consideration of the project, Admiral, do you 
know whether we are going to be called upon to provide taxpayers’ 
dollars in this country to build additional docks and harbors and other 
shipping facilities in the Great Lakes region if we get the seaway con- 
structed and put in operation? 

Admiral Cocnrane. I have not personally made a survey of the 
harbors on the Lakes, but it is my understanding that there is a ca- 
pacity available there. There may be some types of docks which do 
not exist now which might be needed, but in the main there are harbor 
facilities available to handle a good deal of traffic 

Mr. Prcxerr. Admiral, you have made some reference to the situa- 
tion and I believe you used the phrase that there is presently con- 
templated a 27-foot channel and you prefer a 30-foot for all purposes 


How long is it going to be after we get this project in operation before 


Congress is rong to be called upon to authorize the deepening Ol thre 
seaway to 30 feet? 

Admiral Cocurane. I did not bring my crystal ball with me, 
but | think all of us had hoped that the fixed construction—for ex- 
ample, the sills of the locks would be set initially at this ereates 
depth, and the only thing that would need to be carried on bi vol d that 
would be the dredging, which, of course, can be carried on pro- 
gressively. 

Mr. Prexetrr. Then, as I understand it, the present proj 
for the construction of the seaway on the basis that some 
days we are going to deepen it to 30 feet? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes; that pattern 

Mr. Pickerr. All we will have to do is dig a bigger hole or a deeper 
channel? 

Admiral Cocnrane. That pattern was set by 
Welland Locks a eood mans Ve ars ago. 

Mr. Picketrr. Do vou have any figures to 
increased cost would he? 

Admiral Cocuraner. | have none, sir 

Mr. Prekxerr. | believe that is all. Thank you 

The CHuarrMAN. Mr. Seudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Admiral, | am a new member « 
a relatively hew Memb I in Congress | have 
made here and replies developed that there wer 


{ 
| 
’ 
fie 


opponents of this measure, both on the committ 
mittee. From the testimony I have heard 
answers, without a doubt that is a fact It 3 Vv! nt here are 
opponents of this project because it has been turned down on various 
times when it has been before the Congress 

The stress is being laid here entirely on the method of building the 
canal for the economy of our country. As I listen to the testin Ony, 
l am wondering if that factor is not being used as a cat’s paw to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the development of the power empire 
that has been built up in this country by the Bureau 

Now, the testimony as to the amount of tonnage that can be 
shipped over the present Canadian canal has been represented, and 
[ would like to have that developed further from whatever source it 
might come. One of the arguments that has been brought forth here 
on numerous oceasions has been that if we do not build this canal 
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that the Canadians will and are in a position to do so. Now. I h: 
been in Canada a great number of times, from one seaboard to 
other, and it is hard for me to think of the Canadians as foreign: 
I feel they are very closely related to us and a part of our Ameri 
economy. And if the v have the resources and ean provide the mo! 
to construct this « ‘anal. | believe it would be a crood re ithbor po! 
to permit them to do so and it is not necessary for us to engag 
this project. 

I have gone through the treaty agreements with Canada on o 
crops eX har Oe last year. Last year we houg ht 3] lot ot wheat wh 
we were storing wheat and giving it away and had no place to stor 
We encouraged importation of potatoes from Canada while we w 
dumping them in piles and letting them 1 In rder support 
Canadian economy. 

Would it not be a practical thing for u encourage Canada 
fo ahead and b iild this canal and let us i ur tribute to Cana 
in the form of tolls in order to support their economy? We 
bringing eeeem and materials into our country in competition wi 
our industries in order to help them out 

Now. it seems to me that we should payv more attention to encoura 
ing the Canadians to go ahead with the construction of this proj 
rather than for us to be arguing about whether we are going to | 
selfish enough to try to cheat them out of that potential revenue th 
they might get from the operation of the canal 

Now, | would like to have some viewpoints. I do not know whetlh: 
it is economically a good project. You are here to testifv on tl 
possibilities of this plan From what | have heard, [ am not convine 
that it is economically a good project for us to go into from a standpon 
of the tonnage of shipping that is going to develop over that cana 
It seems to me that the underlying background of this is power 
that this is being used as a cat’s-paw to develop a power project 

Personally, I am against the Federal Government goine into 
power program If the possibilities are only that we 
with Canada and we cannot change the laws to provide 
ment of power, then possibly the Government should go into i 
I think that we should keep those two separate and talk about 
rather than the two 

Admiral C'OCHRANI Well, you have 
from the point of view of international rel: 

Mr. Scupper. That is right 

Admiral CocuraNne. International economics 

Mr. Scupper. And sound investment—whether it is a vood inves 
ment for us to go into and take the project away from Canada whe 
they are willing, able, and ready to go ahead and do it themselves 

Admiral Co HRANI ! would have to admit that phase of the thing 
not one in which I am by any means qualified to testify I shai 
your view of our relationships with the Canadians. I recognize lil 
wise, of course, that Canada is not a nation at all comparable to ou 


I ist cooper: 
for the di \ 


own in its economic resources, 

Mr. Scupprer. That is right. We should help them 

Admiral Cocurane. As to what has been the background of th 
present plan I am not versed, and I cannot give vou any testimon 
at all as to the propriety or relative propriety of throwing this into 
Canadian project exclusively. I am sure far ‘ power outpu 
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s concerned that there are areas in our own country that look with a 
creat deal of interest to getting a share of that power, but I am not 
prepared to testify to whether I think it is good or bad. I have no 
opinion on that subject. I have no opinion on the desirability of 
aving this become a Canadian waterway versus an American or 
nternational waterway. I am interested in its effect on ships and 
on the practicabilitv of oceangoing ships making the passage. 

Mr. Scupper. But it would be just as practical for Canada to 
suild the canal, would it not, as for the United States? 

Admiral Cocurane. I think there are very few ships that could 
ecognize Whether the locks were operated by Americans or Canadians 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, let me observe at this point that 
ve succeeded in sending 30 St. Lawrence seaways to Europe unde: 
he Marshall plan in the last 3 years when vou talk about letting 
foreign countries do the work. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is just exactly what I am 
referring to—we have been sending our taxpayers’ dollars all over 
the world to support their economies. Now we come with a selfish 
motive. If we don’t build it, Canada will. And, therefore, | think 
the good-neighbor policy which could be developed would be for us 
to encourage them to build the canal and help them support their 
economy under a program where we will pay a reasonable amount of 
toll to help them amortize the cost of that canal 

| believe that we would be performing a cood-neighbor policy in 
helping them to develop their mineral resources so they can have 
something to balance their economy with ours so that we can have a 
balanced trade. 

Admiral Cocurane. You are not in my field now, si 

Mr. Scupper. Well, my observations maybe are not in line with 
what vou are talking about, but I do feel very keenly that this has 
to be approached from a business standpoint, not just who is going 
to do the job. If Canada is, as the testimony has been developed, 
ready and willing to go ahead with it and they can finance it, I think 
that is the proper way to proceed. Unless somebody shows me that 
thes cannot do it, | do not see where we should get in on the construe- 
tion of this canal. When I hear some more of the information | 
might change my mind. But at the present time I feel that way 

Admiral Cocurane. I am sorry I cannot be of any help to you at 
all on that, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I want to go back, Admiral, if you will, and discuss part 
of the traffic consignments that are used on the St. Lawrence waterway. 
What percent of the traffic or the tonnage is consigned to trans- 
\tlantic or foreign shipments that are now passing over the St. 
Lawrence? 

Admiral Cocurane. I do not have any explicit information on that 

ibject, Mr. Jones, | am sorry to say, but most of the traffic that goes 
out-bound from Montreal is trans-Atlantic traffic, | understand. I 
have been out of that port several times myself. 

Mr. Jones. Is it traffic that has its origin on the Great Lakes? 

Admiral Cocurane. | think so, that is from the Great Lakes area. 
There are big grain elevators there, and a good deal of material comes 
lown—lumber and so on—from the Canadian hinterlands and some 
from our own country, | think. 
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Mr. Jones. So it is rehandled over to larger ships at various poin 
on the St. Lawrence? 

Admiral Cocnrane. I doubt that much of it comes down by Lal 
vessels. I think most of it comes into Montreal by rail, but I am nm 
positive on that point. 

Mr. Jones. We have had a creat deal of dis ussion about the drat 
of seagoing vessels. You went into the proposition of the utilizati 
of the ships of a 30-foot draft. What percentage of the 30-foot drat 
could be utilized if this canal is constructed? 

Admiral Cocurane. Oh, the average ship will carry over 85 percei 
of her dead weight 

Mr. Jones. Dead weight 

Admiral Cocurane. That is right, sir 

Mr. Jones. Now, to go back to the thinking of the gentleman frot 
California for a moment, if we carry oul sue ha policy is he Wout 
advocate, would it not be equally wise that foreign ships coming int 
the various ports of this country should have to construct their ow1 
berths and the channel facilities to handle traffic of foreign ships? 

Admiral Cocurane. In times gone by, foreign capital has provide 
some of the terminal facilities, and the Maritime Administration 
today still custodian of the old North German, Lloyd, Hamburg 
American plers of Hobok« n, N. J. 

That is not the usual procedure as of LOdaY, and the various port 
authorities are in the main providing the harbor facilities for in-boun 
and out-bound traffic on the assumption that the value to the com 
munity, to the area, of drawing in and efficiently handling the traffic 
pays for the facilities 

Nir. JONES It is the policy to develop ports ! ec ive of the flac 
which the ship carries at the time it berths, 1 t? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is correct {nd in every nation that ] 
know of the maintenance of the harbor sis a national project, althoug! 


) 


all ships coming in and out pay dues tor the use of those facilities. 

Mr. Jones. Now, do they take into account the fact in the develop 
ment ol thes ports that a foreign ship pavs a lower scale of 
than American ships? 

Admiral Cocurane. Would you repeat that question again, sil 

Mr. Jones. In these harbor facilities 1 developing the port 
of New York—do they take into account the pay schedules of Ameri 
can and foreign ships? 

Admiral CocHRANE. NO, sil 

Mr. Jones. Why not? 

Admiral Cocurane. | am not sure how you could You have 
facilities there which you have LO build with American labor ana 
American capital and tO which a foreigner comes 

Mr. Jones. Would not the same reasoning apply to the developing 
of the St. Lawrence seaway: 

Admiral Cocurane. It seems to me quite clear that it would, sir 

Mr. JOoNEs. Now, we have talked about the views of the Maritime 
Commission with respect to seeing a greater depth of the canal 
Wouldn't it also be the opinion of the Maritime Commission that they 
would like to see the depth of the Mississippi River increased up to 
Chicago SO they could take seavoing vessels there? 

Admiral Cocurane. | think we would like very much to see that, 
but we are not ambitious enough to propose it. 


) 
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Mr. Jones. Would we not like to see the development of the 
Missouri River up to 30 feet where they could take seagoing vessels? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes. I think it is a good many years in the 
future when that should happen. We are carrying seagoing vessels 
considerable distances up the Mississippi now, of course 

Mr. Jones. By the same token, you do not think that the Federal 
Government has made an unsound investment in the development of 
9-foot channels in the rivers, internal developments in our rivers in 
this country, do you? 

Admiral Cocurane. Not by any means. They have been of great 
advantage to this country in facilitating transport of cargoes unde! 
times of stress 

Mr. Jones. You would not oppose the development of the Tennes- 
see River 9-foot channel simply because it was not able to take care of 
0-foot-draft ships, would you? 

Admiral Cocurane. Not by any means. During the war I had 
the privilege of taking advantage of the depth of water, not the 
Tennessee because the locks would not handle it, but in the Ohio 
and Illinois Rivers in moving naval vessels built inland down to the 
seaboard and out to the Pacific areas. 

Mr. Jones. So the St. Lawrence seaway at 27 feet will serve the 
purpose in the foreseeable future of the needs of that area, will it not? 

Admiral Cocurane. It would be of the greatest advantage in 
supplying that need. It is, of course, always true that a fellow like 
mvself would like to see it as best it can be done, but we recognize, 
of course, that that is increased expense. 

Mr. Jones. You would not be opposed to it simply 
27 feet, would you? 

Admiral Cocurane. | would not be here this morning 
opposed to it at 27 feet. 

Mr. Jones. And the mere fact that it is not 30, 35 
not draw your opposition, does it? 

Admiral Cocurane. It does not. 

Nir. JONI S. And it does not destroy its utilization by beu 


4 ) 
does 1t? 
oy 4 


Admiral Cocurane. It has terrifie utilization at 27 feet 

Mr. Jones. You are not opposed to if for the simple reason that a 
foreign ship might use its facilities, are vou, based on the fact that they 
do not pay wage scales comparable to American seamen, are you? 

Admiral Cocuran. No more than I would be opposed to the 
foreign-flag vessels transiting the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Jones. Any more than you would be opposed to see them use 
the ports of Mobile, New York, Baltimore, San Francisco, or San 
Diego, would you? 

Admiral Cocurane. I would be pleased to have them in those 
ports. 

Mr. Jones. And, therefore, this proposition of seeing greater depth 
and the problem of the pay schedules are economic problems that 
could fit in with the same thing that would fit in with an American 
agricultural worker and a European agricultural worker, are they not? 

Admiral Cocurane. I think that is a direct parallel 

Mr. Jones. And so, therefore, when we get into the economies of 
pay schedules of merchant-marine men, whatever flag they might 
fly under, it is not a problem to be resolved by the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, is it? 
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Admiral Cocuraneg. I will have to admit I do not see the conn 
tion. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. That is all 

The Crarrman. Admiral, we adjourned our meeting yesterd: 
while Mr. Chapman was testifying. He did not complete his test 
mony. Would it be possible that you could come back here this aft: 
noon if it is agreeable to the members of the committee and compl 
your testimony? 

Mr. Smira. Mr. Chairman, are there any further questions th 
any of the other members who have already questionedthe admir: 
want to ask? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I thought maybe this afternoon you mig 
want to ask him some questions 

Mr. Smiru. I am willing to let him go now 

The CnHairmMan. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Woop. I would have about a couple of questions Th 
would be very short and sweet. I am speaking also as a landlubb« 
Admiral. I want to commend vou very much on the fact that y« 
have been a very honorable witness. 

We have near my home town a river running into a lake. The 
river is varying in width but perhaps it is an average of 100 feet 
The banks of the river are rather low. We have some steamers that 
navigate up the river. A lot of damage suits have been filed against 
the company for washing awav of the banks and farms with the sid 
washes as the boats went up the river. 

Now, we have heard a lot about the depth but not too much about 
the width. If some of these large freighters are going up the canal 
what happens to the water they displace? Does the water come up 
to the top of the canal? 

Admiral Cocurane. Actually as the ship goes through a restricted 
channel the water has to flow from ahead of her to astern of her, so 
she can go through, and the speed of,it has to increase, so that ver) 
frequently just outboard of the ship itself the water in the canal wil 
drop a little bit. That is one reason the ship itself tends to drop 
But there is a wave ahead of her that carries along and a wave aster! 
of her. 

Now, ships that go through at too high a speed will do damage duc 
to these bow and stern waves. So there always has to be a limitatior 
on the speed at which ships can pass through a restricted channel of 
that sort. That depends, of course, on the firmness of the banks an 
on the width of the channel and on the form of the ship, somewhat 

[ have seen a destroyer that was drawing only about 12 feet going 
up some of our rivers at excessive speed. The wave does do damage to 
the small boats, to the waterfront, and even to property. The Navy 
used to run into damage suits of that sort until they put a restriction 
on the speed at which these young destroyer skippers could travel o1 
inland waterways. 

Mr. Woop. The thought was in my mind in the matter of thé 
30-foot channel whether or not the speed of the freight carrier or th 
ore carrier might not have to be cut down on account of the wave s 
that it would not be a gainful occupation to carry freight that way 
Would that enter into it at all? 

Admiral CocuraNne. Yes; it is a factor in it, and through th 
stretches of restricted channel width the ships will have to move at 
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reduced speed. There is no question about that. That is, of course, 
oa same thing that applies now through the channels of the Sault 
Marie. Ships come down at reduced speed, and as soon as they 

oat clear they pick up speed again. 

Mr. Woop. Of course, this is a much longer canal. 

Admiral Cocurane. That is true, and that will be a factor in the 
capacity of the canal to which Mr. Pickett referred. 

Mr. Woop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

The CHatrMan. Thanks very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Cocurane. Thank you, sir. 

The CHaArrRMAN. Our next witness will be the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Chapman 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary CuapMaNn. Mr. Chairman, before I open my statement, 
would you permit me to make two corrections in my testimony as of 
yesterday? QOne is in answer to Congressman McGregor’s question 
and one in answer to Congressman Angell’s. There is a slight varia- 
tion that I want to correct. 

Yesterday Congressman McGregor and I were talking about the 
question of whether Canada would or would not build this channel. 
| think I left the impression we were talking about the same project 
that we are talking about here today in the total of the American and 
Canadian project. That was not what I had in mind, and that, of 
course, naturally in your mind raises the question of the legal right 
of Canada to build such a project. 

Now, I have checked up very carefully on this, and the Canadian 
project that I was talking about yesterday was entirely within her 
own borders, which does not involve any question of authority or 
right from us or anybody else. As you notice here, she could make 
a canal around the falls here, and that is one of the things they would 
have to do. 

I wanted to clarify that question. It does not require any legal 
decision. What I was talking about was entirely within the borders 
of Canada. 

Mr. McGrecor. We accept your correc tion, Mr Secretary. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Thank you, sir. 

I want to say, of course, if Canada has to put her own money into 
that, she is not going to be as interested later on in putting money in 
with us jointly. 

Mr. Donpvrero. That is more than a correction. That is illumina- 
tion. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is correct. 

Now, with regard to Congressman Angell’s question yesterday, | 
gave him an over-all statement as a comparison on the St. Lawrence 
potential power development as compared with the Columbia Basin. 
[ was giving you figures, but I think I said, of course, that it is quite 
unfair to make a strict comparison of the estimated potential of one 
river with the actual production on another. But in my own mind I 
was including some figures on the St. Lawrence that did not belong in 
there. 
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Now, I am going to give you an over-all picture, without going inti 
details. In the Columbia Basin, your potential development includ 
ing public and private power, is approximately 30,000,000 kilowatts 
On the St. Lawrence system the best estimate we can get includiz 
United States and Canada, is approximately 11,000,000 That is tl 
best estimate on the power potential of the St. Lawrence system 
compared with the Columbia. 

But I must say that they are not- comparable in any sense of th 
word, because the Columbia River Basin project is so different phys 
cally and topographically and in every spect from the St 
Law rence : 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, is it not, Mr. Secret: that the Columbi 
Basin has the greatest potential powe I : { 
United States? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Of any wate! 

Mr. ANGeLL. Perhaps of any area 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Certainly 

Mr. Anceti. And less than 10 per 
have De n deve loped? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is correct. Less than 10 p 

Now, I wanted to make that correction because my statement wa 
quite in error, as I was including in my remarks some other river basin 
not directly connecting with the St. Lawrence 

The CHarrMan. Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Secretary, I list | with a great deal of 
interest yesterday to, your description of the thoroughness of your 
Department relative to de velopment and Iirvevil of the potentiali 
tir Ss of different areas relative to ore, and lat on im vour testi- 


mony I believe, if | am correct, you said that there was quite a large 
area in Labrador that you had not developed yet ol that vou had not 
surveyed to determine whether or not there were ore developments 
there. Is that approximately right? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is approximately correct I was talking 


about the Labrador area when | said that th proven reserves as 
the moment were approximately 400,000,000 tons but they wer 
naturally continuing their exploration for the purpose of determining 
whether there were any additional ores 

Mr. \M cGrEGOR. And if would be poss bl the are additional de- 
velopments there that a survey would show 

eecretary CHAPMAN. It is obvious, I would say, D irely as a layman 
now that further exploration would probably prove up more reserves 
than the 400.000.0000. 

Mr. McGrecor. I noted particularly, Mr. Secretary, your state- 
ment that at Steep Rock your survey showed about 74.000.000 tons. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering just how thoroughly you went 
into the Steep Rock project, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I will have to ask my engineers who were up 
there. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you say you went into 

Secretary CHapMAN. They tell me none of our own engineers ac- 
tually surveyed oteep Rock. Those iwures have obviously heen 
taken from another source 
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Mr. McGrecor. Is that statement applicable to the other state- 
ments you made yesterday in regard to your surveys of other areas? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your statement of 74,000,000 is still in the record 
[ want to call your attention to the Financial Post, a publication in 
Toronto, Canada, January 6, 1951, which says: 


St ec p Re 


ck area, northwestern Ontario, now o! of 
ooks as if it is going to have a great rich string of ot! 
cent developments suggest a far greater potential than up to no 


ials forecast 1,000,000,000 tor of ore worth §89.000.000.000 


xpectation tor Tuture mining 


Secretary CHapMAN. Is that from a technical publ Ca 


man? 

Mr. MecGrecor. This is from the Financial Pos 
more about it than you do. sut it is a member of t 
of Circulations Not knowing anything against them, 
accept it for what information it might give in this sta 
will at least leave an inference that your 74,000,000-tons stat 
might be in error—there is quite a difference between your st: 
ot only 74,000,000 tons of Steep Rock available and their statement of 
1 ,000,000,000 tons available. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Probablv I should put the technical magazine 
in the record from which we obtained our figures. Now, there is a 
technical magazine that is published that goes to the industry that 
published those figures of 74,000,000 tons, and that w: 
where we obtained the figures on the Steep Rock. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, | am very happy to have you 
the record And we have hope to have some more 
mation, Mr. Secretary, that your 74,000,000 tons is 
as far as Steep Rock is concerned. 

(Statement on Steep Rock is included at the end 
mony.) 

Secretary CHapman. I hope it is out of line. 

Mr. McGrecor. We do too, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary CuHarman. | hope it is out of lin 
more. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Pr KETT. Mr. Secretary, as we have referr { 
rence scaway project, I take it we are in agreement that the phrase 
includes both the water transportation route as well as the develop- 
ment of the power potential. Is that correct? 

Secretary CuapmMaNn. That is the approach in which I am discussing 
the project, Congressman, on both phases. 

Mr. Piexerrt. I ask the question to be sure we are approaching It 
on common ground. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Picxprr. Nowein reference to the power development features, 
I understand that we are committed to a policy of construction of the 
power facilities on the New York State side of the international 


boundary by Federal funds; that upon the completion of construction 


we will turn the operation of that power-generation facility over to a 
board or commission of the State of New York. Is that correct? 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. That is under discussion, and no final decisio 
or approval has been made, nor has an agreement been made. Th: 
is under discussion. I would assume that would probably be wh: 
would come out. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Now, the resolutions we have before us at least co 
template that is what will be done? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Picxerr. As I remember, section 5 of the resolution that dea! 
with that subject authorizes and directs the President of the Unit: 
States to enter into the necessary agreement 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pickett. Well, now, how long have the officials of the Gov 
ernment and the Power Authority of the State of New York bee: 
negotiating on the various features of the agreement that we mus 
enter into if that policy is to be effected 

Secretary CuapmMan. Well, they have been discussing it for quit 
a few years, as a matter of fact, but the urgency of the situation | 
think is bringing them closer and closer together. I think we are tu 
closer agreement today than we have been at any time since the dis 


cussions have been under way. 

Mr. Pickxerr. I recall a statement of yesterday that you mad 
which, as I remember, is in effect that 2 years ago you did not think 
it was going to be possible to get together with the people of the New 
York Power Authority 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. When was the first time the proposition of turning 
this power over to the New York Authority injected itself into the 
picture, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary CuapMan. Well, it has been in the picture since the very 
beginning. It has always been in the picture. The New York Power 
Authority has always, as have the Senators from New York and the 
Representatives from New York, contended they wanted it under the 
Power Authority of New York. That has always been in the pictur 

But you have had this problem: Your New England Senators and 
Congressmen have felt some of that power ought to be made availabk 
on a broader base than just New York; that there ought to be powe! 
available for the New England area, and that naturally bas brought 
in a lot of discussion. We have tried to find an eauitable basis upor 
which we might get together with the State of New York to work such 
a thing out. I believe that is possible today. 

Mr. Pickerr. What is the present status of those negotiations? 

Secretary CHapmMan. There are no conclusions. They have been 
discussing them. Representatives of the Federal Government and 
the State of New York Power Authority have been discussing them 
We have been holding conferences. I say ‘‘we.’”’ I mean the repre- 
sentatives of my Department. And we have been dealing with the 
other Senators and Congressmen and the authorities within the New 
England States. We have been holding conferences trying to discuss 
what would be the equitable distribution or division of the power and 
what mechanism and authority would be necessary to make it avail- 
able to them. 

Mr. Pickett. What seems to be the main stumbling block—or the 
three or four? 
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Secretary Cuapman. I would say that this is the main stumbling 
block: Naturally most of the New England people do not want to 
have a law passed giving the complete authority to the State of New 
York to say alone how much they are going to get over in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
\faine. I think they want some leeway in determining their rights 
before the final decision is made by law. 

That is what they are hoping, and if they can get some agreement 
with New York I think they would be willing to go along on that. 

Mr. Pickerr. You testified in your main presentation on yesterday 
to some figures about the cost of construction for the power unit and 
the cost of the power as delivered at the bus bar I presume. Is that 
correct, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. What were those figures, if I may ask you to repeat 
them? 

Secretary CHapMAN. I was just trying to find them in my statement 
here, Congressman. 

Mr. Pickerr. Let me see if I do not find it on page 106 in the fourth 
paragraph on the page. You say: 

The cost of the 6.3 billion kilowatt-hours of energy which would be available 
to the United States every year is estimated at about 1.8 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the St. Lawrence power site. It is estimated that the delivered cost at load 
centers in New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts would 
average about 3.4 mills per kilowatt-hour 

Now, what accounts for the great difference between the 1.8 mills 
per kilowatt-hour at the power site and the 3.4 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the delivered point? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Well, you have several factors that would 
enter into that. The first one would be your construction cost of your 
power lines and the management cost and the cost of your money 
Those items are the important ones involved in the difference between 
your 1.8 and the other 3.4. 

Mr. Pickerr. What does the present cost of delivered power from 
the existing power generating facilities in the area which these figures 
deal with amount to? 

Secretary CHapMan. I do not have that figure with me, but I will 
put it in the record for you. 

Mr. Picxetrr. Who will construct the transmission lines from the 
power site, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. If this agreement is worked out as it is antici- 
pated that it probably will be, the Power Authority of New York 
would handle it. 

Mr. Picxert. It would be at the cost of the Power Authority of 
New York and not the cost of the Federal Government? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Not necessarily the Federal Government; no. 
It would probably be the cost of New York. 

Mr. Picxerr. And in the amortization of the project, the cost of 
the transmission lines would have to be paid for out of the revenues 
from the power generated and sold? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Picketr. Would that delay in any sense of the word the 
estimated time of amortization of the construction of the power- 
generating facilities? 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. No, not on the St. Lawrence project itsel! 
No: it would not. 

Mr. Pickrerr. You have given us certain figures here, and I do no 
recall just what they were, as to how long it is estimated it would tak: 
to amortize the approximate $200,000,000 cost of the construction of 
power facilities. What was that figure, Mr. Secretary? 

secretary CHAPMAN. | do hot recall what that figure was, Congress 
man. Probably it is a 40-year period or a 50-year period. It prob 
ably is 50, because 50 is usually the amortization period oh most o 
those projects. 

Mr. Piekerr. And that would be at the rate of 3.4 mills charged 
for the delivered power? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. 1.8 at 

Mr. Pickett. But 3.4 

Secretary CHAPMAN. As a cost at 

Mir. Pickerr. Yes 

HAPMAN. That is ri 
rr. That is right 
v Cuapman. That inclu 

Mir. Pi | The 3.4 

Secretary CHA iN. That is 

Mr. Pi I Thi is the point I was (ryving 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right 

Mr Pr El) ecretary just how I l¢ lil the operator 
and amortizi nm ¢ (hus project do vi ntemplate the Federal 
Government ught have tf it is constructed an ut in ope ration? 

Secretary iAPMAN. Congressman, | would hate to try to predict 
here in thi eeting, When our people are going into conference with 
the Sta f \ ork \uthority, what } ment ft ( ause we 


! are 
trying | a little nevotilting with th I right oO would like 


Lo hold that qui ion for vou a little bi | I ot hecal 
still negotiating with New Yor | 
‘ment that you centleme 
Well, of course, I do not 
negotiatio that vou may be trying to 
| just wonder now who Is volne’ to be th 
the Federal Government or the New 
Secretary CHAPMAN. Of course, if 4 
itself, we will—the Federal Government 
the Power Authority of New York 
talking about the power authority 
Leave me a little leeway here to nec 
some more talking to do 
[r. Prcxerr. I want to do that, Mr. Secretary 
to construct it, I am apprehensive about who is 
and just how much control they are going to have 
Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right 
Mr. Prexerr. Frankly, I follow the school of thought that the less 
control the Federal Government can exercise over a given proposition 
the better off the people as a whole ar except insofar as it affects 
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I hings like 


the national interest, such as national defense and 
\Ir. Blatnik wanted me to vield at the moment 
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Lawrence waterway project would be Federal property as you just 
stated? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Buarnik. And the President does not have authority to trans- 
fer the responsibility here? The arrangement is, as you said, to be 
made by agreement between, let us say, the State of New York and the 
Federal Government, and such arrangement shall be effective as pro- 
vided by the bill before us at the end of section 5 where it says that 
such arrangement will be effective only after the approval of the Con- 
cress of the United States and the Legislature of the State of New 
York? 

Secretary CHApMAN. That is right 

Mr. Buarnik. Those are the two final bodies to approve whatever 
agreement is arrived at? 

Secretary CHapMaAN. That ts right 

Mr. Pickerr. Of course, in that connection, Mr. Secretary, if you 
cannot reach an agreement between the Federal representatives and 
the New York representatives, then we could not proceed with thi 


») 


construction. could we 
Secretary CHAPMAN. Congressman, I do not have th slightest 
doubt in the world we are going to reach an agreement with those 


folks. IL know we are. 

Mr. Prexerr. | admire the confidence vou have in that fact. But 
if we did not reach any agreement, then we would not go along under 
the terms of the bill and build the project? 

Secretary CHapmMan. | would still think vou ought 
I think the people wor ld vet their money back and vrebl paid 
even if we had to build the whole thing But vou do not have 

Mr. Prexerr. | understand that in your sponsorship of thi 


vou would still continue to imsist But uader the terms of the 


t} 


we did hot reach an agreement we could not, und r tine 
law? 

Secretary CHuapmMan. If you pass that bill 
talking about Ve have a lot of conferences 
want to get through first 

Mr. Prexerr. That is right. Do you not think, Mi 
that is another one of the matters that this Congress o1 
some pretty definite idea on before it approves the const 
project’ 

Secretary CHapMan. | agree with vou. Yes. I think vou ought 
to have a pretty definite idea of what agreements and what position 
we are going to have with regard to the responsibility of the Federal 
Government and what part the State of New York is going to hay 
l agree with vou completely. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then do vou not think 

Secretary Cuapman. But I would not hold the project up for that 

Mr. Picketr. Do you not thiak we can postpone further considera- 
tion of this until we are a little more definitely assured on those things? 

Secretary CHarpmMan. No; because I think you, the same as [, hay 
more confidence in the people of New York than that, because 
cannot sell to the people of New York as a power authority. 
sell it to private power companies and let them deliver it 

Mr. Pickerr. You are just insisting on it whether we 
agreement with New York under the terms of this bill ot 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes; I would. J would build it anyway. 
am not saying that is going to be the ultimate conclusion on this 
because I know they want to come to an agreement. I think the 
can. ‘They have some rights in this thing for distribution of powe1 
and I want to see it exercised through them. 

(Subsequently, Secretary Chapman submitted the following:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wash ngton 25 D +e Va ch ] ), 195] 


Hon. CHarues A. BuCKLEy, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Work S$, 
T nited States House of Represe ntiative Wa 

My Dear CHAIRMAN BuckKLeEy: My attention has 
sages in the transcript of the hearings now in progress 
Publie Works which | desire to clarify for the record 

Reference is made on page 45 and page 49 o 
testimony to the effect that St. Lawrence power 
a limit of 340 miles This statement, I am sure 
attributed to me 

The statement does not reflect my opinion, in y 
projects Oi this Depart ment In transmitting power eco mica ( rmuch tonge 
distances Notable progress in long distan ‘Cc Trans mISsIO! Ig n made, ror 
example, by the Bonneville Power Administration which as you know has for veat 
successfully operated a fully integrated system, effectiy linating publi 


no re rene vhie ‘r to this sub 


roneous 


s of pow? I 


and private power supply in the area I made 
iv, either i 


my prepared statement or in my testimony I sha 
the proper correcti nade at th 


ject, and no such statement appears in the trans 


therefore greatly appreciate it if 

appropriate point in the record 
On pages 83-93 of the trar script of the 

made to provisions in section 5 of the joint re 

he St. Lawrence power dey 


State agreement on t pn 
In response to questions from the committee, I stated and wish to « 


‘mphasiz 
that the Department of the Interior has engaged for many years in discussions wit] 
other interested agencies, with a view to finding an equitable base for extending 
the benefits of St. Lawrence power in the Northe: and that no decision or agree- 
ment has been reached in this matter 

The discussions to which I referred have relat estified February 23. to 
distribution of power among tl} 
‘luding the Nev 


have not involved 


the phase of the project i volving equitable 
States within economical transmission distance y i 
England States, as well as New York These discussio ay 
negotiations to reach an over-all agreement, such as the President will be author 
ized to initiate if section 5 of the joint resolution now before the committee 1S 
enacted into law The negotiation of such an agreement could not, of 

proceed to comple tion until Congress authorizes construction of the St Lawrence 
project under a definite plan of development Section 5 provides that any 
agreement that mav be negotiated shall protect the interests of the United States 
and of the States and shall be effective only after approval by the Congress 
Department of the Interior on bills introduced at 
ynent have bee: 


course, 


The comments of the this 
and previous sessions to authorize the St. Lawrence devel 
requested by the appropriate committees of Congress and have been presented 
at public hearings held on the project. In our study of section 5, which has been 
incorporated in many of these bills, the Department has, for vears, invited dis- 
cussions and cooperation arnong all agencies concerned with the St. Lawrence: 
development. For example, many of the trustees of the New York Power 
Authoritv from the early thirties to 1950 have conferred with the Department on 
St Lawrence problems of mutual interest. This Department welcomes all such 
discussions with this and other State agencies 

The proposed substitute for section 5 came to our attention when it was offered 
at the hearing of the committee February 28 and it was not, therefore, considered 
by the Department prior to that date. Our analysis and comments on the 
proposed substitute will be furnished to the committee when referred to the 
Department 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAPMAN, 


the Inter 
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Mr. Pickett. Mr. Secretary, what is the margin of power reserve 
in the States that this completed project would serve with power at 
the present time? 

Secretary CHapMAN. As a matter of fact, I am having to speak from 
memory now, which is always dangerous on figures, but if my memory 
serves me correctly New England area has practically no reserve con- 
sidering expansion for defense mobilization. If it has, it is not more 
than 1.2 or 2 percent. 

Mr. Pickerr. Speaking from memory myself, I seem to have found 
some figures in my reading on this matter showing that there is ap- 
proximately a 20-percent reserve. So would you please get an ac- 
curate recollection for both of us on that? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I will get the exact figures. 

Mr. Pickerr. Fine. 

Secretary CuapMAN. Because some of the people are contending 
they have a 10-percent reserve. Well, that all depends upon what 
you are taking into consideration when you talk about 10 percent re- 
serve One reason they may have a reserve in a given area is because 
the power is so high that no defense plant can go into that area. That 
is one of the troubles. The power costs in that area are so high that 
you cannot locate some of the aluminum plants there that we wanted 
to put up there. 

Mr. Pickerr. In that connection, is my recollection correct that 
someone in the Federal Power Commission in the last year or two 
made the statement in effect that the effect on the power cost of the 
St. Lawrence development would be negligible? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Power cost? 

Mr. Pickxerr. Yes. 

Secretary Cuapman. I do not_ know quite what he means by that. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, we are speaking now of the high cost of elec- 
tricity or electric energy. 

Secretary CuoapMAN. You mean this development would have negli- 
gible effect in lowering the cost of the power? 

Mr. Pickett. Yes, sir. 

Secretary CHapMan. That depends upon how you handle it. If 
you are a good negotiator, I think it would have a good effect. 

Mr. Pickerr. That again is one of the questions that has to be 
settled in these negotiations, is it not? 

Secretary CHapMAN. But I would not wait for that to be settled 
to pass the St. Lawrence seaway, because you will be negotiating those 
questions for the next generation. Those questions will come up con- 
tinuously annually. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, certainly not on that question alone ought any- 
body to delay the completion of a project that is fully merited 

Secretary CHAPMAN. No, no. 

Mr. Picxerr. In all the factors 

Secretary CHAPMAN. No. 

Mr. Pickett. But is that not one of the things that we have got 
to take into account in arriving at the conclusion of whether we are 
going to construct in the first place? 

Secretary CuapMAN. But the question you raise is one of a con- 
tinuing problem that will have to be rediscussed year by year on the 
cost factor of the power,that is being distributed. 

81181—51—pt. 1——12 
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Mr. Pickerr. How many steam plants of major proportion—and 
[ would not know what figure to use in kilowatts as being a major 
facility, but how many of them that you term of major capacity ars 
already in existence in that area that this project will serve if it is 
constructed? 

Secretary CHapMaNn. Well, steam production predominates in New 
York, Congressman. I do not know exactly the number of steam 
and hydroelectric plants in the area. 

Mr. Pickerr. What is the estimated firm power figure that you 
gave us yesterday that will come out of this constructed project 
Was it 940,000? 

secretary CHapMANn. 940,000 kilowatts is the capacity That is to 
the United States. An equal amount would go to Canada 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. Of course, these questions are directed 
toward the United States, because we are going to have no control 
over what happens to Canadian powe1 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right, except that it will have as 
Important effect on our own economy, the things that they develop 
across the river for their own economy 

Mr. Pickerr. That would be an indirect interest, of courss 

Secretary CuapMAN. That is right 

Mr. Prexerr. | have in my mind that the Federal Power Commis- 


sion made an estimate some time back that the amount of firm 
powel would be 570,000 kilowatts Do vou have ny information 
on that subject? 

Secretary CHAPMAN do not reeall that fieur 

Mr. Prexkerr. You made a separate estimate from the one they 
made? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes, we have 

Mir. Prcekerr. You did not use the estimate thev have released 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not recall that figure ever being releass 
to us, Congressman, from the Federal Power Commission 

Nii PICK} I | understand vou and I are both tall ne about a lot 
of things from r¢ ollection this morning and I will have to nfess th 
that figure of 570,000 is from recollection If that not accurate, | 
hope someone from the Federal Power Commissior ll insert. thi 
accurate figure in the record 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Generally we agree with 1 Federal Powe 
Commission figures 

The Federal Power Commission subsequently on February 27 
presented figures on firm, prime and dependable capacity, in which 


the Department of the Interior concurred 
\Ir Pr KET How many steam plants are in existence in that area 
now that produ eas much as 570,000 kilowatts of power. 
Secretary CHapMAN. I do not have the exact number, but it woul 
not be very many. 
Mir. Pickerr. Something in the neighborhood of half a « } 
Secretary CHAPMAN. It would not be over two or three probably 
Mr. Pickerr. Might we have that figure put in the record? 
Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes; we can get that That should be put 
Mr. Prexerr. The construction of a steam plant is a very much 


] ) 
1oOzen 


} 
quicker Way to achieve power generation than by this hydroelectric 
development, is it not? 
Secretary CHAPMAN. In some instances if you need it quickly, yes 


but you are using up one of your natural resources that is irre plac eabli 
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vear by year. In your hydroelectric development you are using a 
resource that continues to remain always available 

Mr. Pr KETT. What resource besides coal In a steam venerating 
plant do we use up? . 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Coal is the principal one in a steam plant 

Mr. Pickerr. As I understand the estimates that have been made 
available to the country for a good many years, we have a supply of 
coal that will last us several hundred years, have we not? 

Secretary CuapMan. We used to say that about oil 

Mr. Prexerr. We still do, for practical purposes. 

Secretary CHapMaANn. I think vou are right, because we have made 
new discoveries, thanks to Mr. Bovd and his Bureau of Mines, so 
that you Can go Into synthetics in oil if you have to 

Mr. Pickerr. Then, the effeet of utilization of coal for genera 
of power by steam process would be negligible in the foreseeable f 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Oh, ves; in the terms of vour raw materia 

Mi Pi KETT. Now. Mir secretary, would vou advocate ft 
struction of the entire St. Lawrence seaway project for thi 
retting the power potential alone? 

secretary CuapmMan. No, I would want it all togethe: 
it isa better project if vou put it all together It is sounder 
cally 

Mr. Pickerr. | believe vou take the position that 
of the power generating facilities alone is justified from t 
of its amortization as well as the necessity of it unde 
stances? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes, I do 

Mr. Prexerr. But vou would not recomm 


retarv CHapMAN. If that were the only 


the encire project JUSL Lor the purpost Ol ser rl 


Sec 
ho, bye cause vou are doubling your cost or tripli U 
amount of power 
Mr. Piexerr. All right Now, why, M: 
rn. this power generation project: ovel 
Authority or an affilinted yvroup of Vew ken 
and let them build it and let the Federal Go 
and keep the taxpayer's pocket 2 litt! more s 
stances? 
Secretary CHapMan. Well, let us talk to th 
and Congressmen about that You riay have 
want to put their money in it 
Mr. Pickxerr. I would be happy to talk to them aly it but at the 
moment they are not available and vou are, so |. am talking to vou. 
Secretary CHapMANn. You see, vou really have to have them both 
together | think, Congressman, to mak thing work ! think vou 
have to have both. 
Mr. Pickerr. Well, then, if we could not j 
is, the water transportation route —based uy 
situation as we now see it, then we could not jus 
could we? 
Secretary CHapMAN. You are 
what we are trying to do 
Mr. Picexerr. | understand. 
the water route. 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not know that I would advocate purely 
the power development alone if you could not develop all the others, 
the seaway problem with it. 

Mr. Pickerr. The principal justification, as I understand your 
presentation and that of the others who have appeared here in behalf 
of it for the water transportation route, is on the need for getting 
Labrador-Quebec ore; is that right? 

Secretary CuapMaN. That is one of the principal emergencies of 
the moment. 

Mr. Pickerr. Does it not then become the principal objective of 
the seaway for transportation purposes? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I should say that that only emphasizes the 
need that has existed for a long time. 

Mr. Pickerr. Again, Mr. Secretary, could you answer it ‘“yes’’ 
or “no’’? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes; that is one of them. But it really does 
not lead itself to a ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” answer. It is not that simple. 

Mr. Picxerr. Well, I agree that there are a good many factors 
that must be considered because there are other benefits to be derived. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Picxerr. To what extent we emphasize them, of course, 
depends upon the viewpoint. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. But I think that it would be safe to say, would it 
not, that the principal emphasis, the major point that you are now 
emphasizing for the construction of the water transportation route, is 
for the purpose of bringing in the ore? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is the principal reason at the moment 
reemphasizing what I reiterated before the previous committee 
several years ago. 

Mr. Prcxerr. Yes, sir. Then, in effect, the use of the water trans- 
portation route for the shipment of ore is the principal new factor to 
justify the construction above what you have had in previous hearings; 
is that not right? 

Secretary CHapMAN. No. I have always advocated that they 
ought to be looking into that Canadian ore. I did it in my first testi- 
mony on this project 

Mr. Picxerr. | agree that is true. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. But it now becomes emphasized because of 
our national crisis and the emergency we face and because the deple- 
tion of our own ores makes the emphasis of the Labrador ore that 
much more important. That is the only difference. 

Mr. Pickett. So then if the compelling reasons that have been 
offered for the purpose of bringing the ore in to get this seaway con- 
structed are not justified, we do not have a much better case to con- 
struct it now than we did 4 years ago; do we? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I think you have a much better case. 

Mr. Pickett. In what other respects? 

Secretary CHapMAN. In regard to the depletion of your own ores. 
What else do you want? I think you need the power, too. I think 
you need the power very badly from the St. Lawrence project. And I 
think you ought to have it in that area. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Does it not principally narrow itself down to the one 
focal point that if we did not have Labrador ore we would not have a 
much better case for this whole project now than we had 4 years ago? 

Secretary CHapMAN. You would probably not have a better case 
in terms of its economic base than you had 10 years ago, but it was 
good then. You should have built this 20 years ago 

Mr. Pickxerr. I was not here 10 or 20 years ago. 

Secretary CHapMan. Neither was I. | think it was good 

Mr. Prckerr. Without ‘Labrador ore it would not be better now; 
would it? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Without the Labrador ore I think it would be 
a good business. 

Mr. Pickerr. But it would not be any better now without the 
Labrador ore than it was? 

Secretary CuapmMan. No, | think it is just as good now as it was 
then, and better because of the crisis and emergency only. 

Mr. Pickertr. Then so we can boil it all down that the major 
proposition we are dealing with today is bringing in Labrador ore as 
the additional justification for constructing the project over what we 
had 4 years ago, or 10 years ago? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. In addition to the sound economic reasons 
that were presented 10 and 4 vears ago, we still have this crisis on us 
that we have to meet with depleted reserves of ore. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, I believe we have heard some 
testimony here from a representative of the group which is developing 
the ore deposit, Mr. Humphrey. He has testified that they expect to 
produce a certain amount of ore in a certain given period of time. 
You testified on that point on yesterday, I believe. What were your 
figures, Mr. Secretary, in reference to how much ore is going to be 
brought in at a certain period of time in the Labrador development? 

Secretary CHapMANn. Let me see if I have those figures here. | 
find them here in a tabulation now—5 million in 1955 and 10 million 
in 1960. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, I find your statement here to have 10 million 
in 1956. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. 1956? 

Mr. Picketr. That appears on page 7, the last figure in the first 
paragraph on that page. 

Secretary CHapman. If it is in that statement it is correct. It 
ought to be. 

Mr. Pickerr. It ought to be. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That 1956 is a typographical error, because 
from the tabulation of the table I have here it is 1960. That is an 
error and I am glad you caught it. 

Mr. Pickxerr. If for no other reason I am glad I asked that question 
so that we can get the typographical error straightened out. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pickett. All right. Now, then, Mr. Secretary, may | revert 
to the testimony that was given in April of last year by Mr. Humphrey 
of the Hanna Steel people, which appears on page 258 of the record, in 
which he says, “We expect to get out one million to one million and a 
half tons in 1956.”’ 

The next question that was asked him was: ‘‘And at what point do 
you expect to reach the 10 million tons a year?”’ 
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His reply was: “In 8 years.” 

Mr. Secretary, where did you get your figure that they were going 
to be bringing in 5 million tons of ore a vear by 1955? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I think those figures came from the company 
That is where thev came from 

Mr. Pickerr. All right, sir. Now, then, do vou have anv informa 
tion from the company or any sources available to you as to why they 
so greatly revised their estimates on what they : oing to 
by 1955? 

secretary CHAPMAN. I would only say that, in 1 first place, two 
things have happened that are making ery eer COMpanv move 
quite fast and differently The first is depleted reserves where |] 
getting his present ore. Second, he has a chance to develop thi 
can do it much faster 

Mr. PIcKE!1 But did you get that inform: 
company, or é vour own conclusio1 

secretary ‘HAPMAN That Is MV own con 
stepped it | But those figures came from the « 1] 

Mr. Pickerr. We do not have the reason officially 
why they have revised their estimates nor what fig 
revise them 

Secretary CHAPMAN. When he 


mills. vou cde iot have to vo ver : LOOK] 


why he is vroing to look for tron ort 

Mr. Pickerr. Of cou Now, then 
familiar with the statement that is attribut. 
Times on Nove mber 16, 1 ns to hie WW 
5 million tons of ore? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I have not read | 
testimony a moment ago from Admiral C 

Mr. Prekerr. And the statement is th 

| 


record again tor the purpose ol retting’g oul 


Now, if that is a correct representat 


his company plans, what we are doin: 
rence seawav to bring in 5 million ton 
by canal, are we not? 
Secretary CHAPMAN lhe sav in that 
ship over the 2 million tons over the St. Law rence? 
Mr. Pickett. Five million 
Secretary CHAPMAN. Well, the 5 million comes p: 
Montreal and the rest comes through the canal by barges. 
Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Secretary, 1 do not interpret the statemen 
same as yvoudo. Mav I read it again? 
Secretary CHapMANn. Yes. I missed that 


Mr. Pickett (reading 


rl 
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Secretary Cuapman. All right. You are bringing 2 million tons 
clear out in the ocean over, | have forgotten how many, hundreds of 
miles—15 or 16 hundred. 

Mr. Piekerr. Seventeen hundred maybe 

Secretary CuHapMan. Yes. Second, | do not think the capacity ol 
those locks there will carry any more than that lam speaking only 
of my opinion and not from expert information on the canal that vou 
now have. And you are going to need more than any 5 million tons 
through those locks. 

Mr. Picnerr. Now, then, do we have anv figures 
estimate, on what the carrving capacity of existing cana 
and, if so, what are the figures? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Do we have what? 

Mr. Pickertr. Do we have any figures on what the carrying 
of the existing canal facilities is? 

Secretary Cuoapman. I will get the correct figures for 
the carrying capacity of that canal. 

Mr. Pickerr. So, what we are doing, and I repeat my question 
again, is constructing a water transportation route trom Seven 
Islands up to the Great Lakes region for 5 million tons of ore that they 
cannot bring in by existing canal facilities? 

Secretary CuapmMan. | made the statement yvesterday to vou, 
Congressman, that I would try to answer every question asked me and 
not pass the buck to anybody else on questions arising out of the sub- 
ject matter under the Interior Department. I have nothing to do 
with shipping. General Pick drew the plans and the engineers mad: 
this entire program, outlining it from an engineering point of view 
He can probably tell you how many tons are available or can be 
shipped over that route, but I will get it for the record for my own 
testimony and submit it to you. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, the reason I asked you those questions, M1 
Secretary, was based upon the statement of the figures you gave 
a while ago. 

Secretary CHapMan. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. And I assumed therefore that you had 
study 

Secretary CoapMan. I have 

Mr. Pickerr. Or somebody in your Department had made a study. 

Secretary Cuapman. My Department has made a study. We got 
some figures from General Pick, who is going to testify before you 
later. 

Mr. Pickerr. Of course, the shipment of ore or any other commerce 
over existing canal facilities is limited by the carrying capacity of the 
locks? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. And we are to get that information put in the record, 
I understand? 

Secretary CuapMan. I am sure that General Pick will give it to 
vou, but if not I will put it in my own record, Mr. Chairman. May 
I submit a memorandum for you on the earrying capacity of the 
locks and the canal? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 
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The following testimony concerning the traffic capacity of the St. Lawrence wa 
presented by Maj. Gen. Lewis Pick, Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

“During 1950 the existing St. Lawrence canals between Ogdensburg and 
Montreal carried a record traffic of about 10 million tons. This is essentially 
capacity shipping for the existing fleet of canal vessels under existing traffic 
patterns via the 14-foot bottleneck now present in the St. Lawrence River 
During the same year the Welland Canal handled almost 15 million tons which is of 
course far below its capacity. 

“The practical operating capacity of the Welland Canal and the improved 
St. Lawrence River Canal system is dependent upon a number of factors, including 
nature of the vessel fleet, loading per vessel, density of cargo, and balance betwee 
up-bound and down-bound traffic. The Welland and the St. Lawrence can have 
a practical operating capacity of the order of 45 to 50 million tons annually.” 

Mr. Pickerr. In your statement, Mr. Secretary, you said this: 
Because the Quebec-Labrador deposits can be mit vy open-pit methods 
presently scheduled production probably could be doubled t imple expedient 
of bringing in additional shovels. 

Secretary CuapMan. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr (reading 

Still larger increases in output could be obtained by expanding rail and other 
facilities. 

Now, do I understand you to say that just by the simple expedient 
of putting additional shovels up there we could double the capacity 
of what we plan to bring out by 1958 or 1960? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You can. 

Mr. Prexerr. And make 20 million tons available instead of 10? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You can. 

Mr. Pickerr. Just by shovels alone? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is what the engineers say vou can do. 

Mr. Picxerr. It would not require any additional trackage? 

Secretary CHapMan. You would have probably some additional 
trackage, but you are talking about this railroad now on this trackage 
of 360 miles. You would not need any additional trackage. All you 
need there is more cars to a train side tracks and scheduling of the 
trains. 

Now, obviously, if you are going to double the capacity of that 
production from that area from 10 to 20 million, you would need some 
additional facilities, but it can be done. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would we not need to increase measurably, however, 
every phase of operation of mining and transportation? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Pickerr. And it would not be merely just a steam shovel 
operation, would it, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Well, the steam shovel is the important part. 
That is the important part. Some sidetracking would be needed for 
bypassing the additional trains that will be needed. When you 
increase production it proportionately increases operating necessities 
of every other item. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would you not have to increase the dock facilities 
and the number of ships? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure, you would increase the number of ships 
but the dock unloading facilities would not necessarily increase in 
proportion. A study would have to be made. It is possible that dock 
scheduling might take care of additional tonnage 
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Mr. Pickerr. And would you not have to take into account thi 
weather factors that make it prohibitive to mine at certain seasons 
of the vear? 

Secretary CHapman. Oh, sure, vou would have to take that into 
consideration. 

Mr. Pickerr. And take into account that the seaway cannot be 
used at all 4 months of the year? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Oh, ves. That is all under consideration 

Mr. Prexerr. Then, Mr. Secretary, [ do not mean to be 

Secretary CHapMaAN. That is true in Lake Superior now. You 
not know that. 

Ir. Pickerr. I donot want to reduce this to just a little qui 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. Pickerr. But we have to do a lot more than just 
shovels to proceed with doubling the capa ltV, do we not? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is probably SO percent of 
would have to do 

Mr. Pickerr. You think that would be SO percent? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure 

Mr. Prcxerr. | wonder tf that figure was arrived at 
engineers. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. No; that was by me—about 80 percent 

Mr. Picxetr. Isee. Well, the folks who are going to do the mining 
would probably, after having made a study, be very accurate 

Secretary CHapMan. You can ask Mr. Ridgway. 

Mr. Pickerr. What do vou say, Mr. Ridgway? 

Mr. Ripaway. What is the question? 

Mr. Pickerr. I want you to answer the one that I as 

Secretary CHAPMAN. He wants to know what additional costs and 
operations would be necessary, and how much so ( ‘Ss steam 
shovels. 

Mr. Ripeway. I do not think that can be answered offhand 
You would have to go into the thing and study i 

Mr. Biarnrk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes. 

Mr. Buarntx. I will say this by wav of evidence of what was don 
in the Lake Superior district. Ore is shipped out primarily from 
Duluth and Superior at the head of Lake Superior, also ports that are 
closed 4 months out of the year. In 1938 the total production from 
the Lake Superior district was about 19.5 million tons A vear later 
it was 45.5 million tons, an increase of over 250 percent. It continued 
to increase until 1952, 4 vears later, when it hit almost 93.5 million 
tons. So from less than 20 million in 1938 it jumped up to almost 
93.5 million in 4 years, about a 400-plus percent increase, with not 
too much dislocation in additional trackage and cars, loading facilities 
or ships. 

Secretary CuapMan. I think that partially justifies doubling the 
estimate to 20 million. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, again referring to your statement on 
page 104 where you speak of the increase in capacity, you made that 
statement that 


ced him 


} 
; 


The limiting factor in large-scale development of the Quebe e-Labrador adeposits 
however, will be transportation from the railhead on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
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problems involved 
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Mr. Pickerr. How many ore cars and locomotives would be re- 
quired to move how much ore as revealed by the study you have made? 
Secretary CHapmaNn. All right. I would like to give you that 
study and put it in the record for vou, Congressman, exactly how 
many ore cars it would take per ton for the basis of this. I will put 
it in the record for you. 
To transport 10,000,000 tons of iron ore by ra 
consuming area, [ would estimate that 5,000 
locomotives would be required. 
Mr. Pickerr. Fine. And may I say 
f you would introduce into the record the whol 
you have made upon which you base the statem« 
ago, I think it would be helpful to us 
Secretary CHAPMAN. It is not a basic st 
but it is information we gathered for this pul 
Eneines rs who made part of the st ily and ou 
our own people. 
Mr. Picketr. Does vour report designate 
received what information in that regard? 
Secretary CHAPMAN. I think it does 
Mr. Prexertr. Now, on what factors do 
that the road beds would have to be 
ened? 
Secretary CHapmMan. On the simple factor that 
carrving capacity of the particul 
strengthening of the bridges and get more ore ears 
Mr. Prexertr. That is a generality then rat] 
the ground? 
Secretary CuarpmMan. Well, you would not n 
ground to know that if you are going to movs 
out of Labrador instead of 10 you are going 


ar railroad, vou havi 


ecr 


ears and increase the strengthening of thi 
constant use. If you double the use of youl 
increase the strength of the bridge 

Mr. Prekerr. Well, it would not carry a 
load over a given bridge to run two trains 
than just one train, would it? 

Secretarv CHAPMAN If vou run 20 trains 
vou see how fast vour bridge goes down 

Mr. Pickerr. Of course, the faster you move commerce of any 
character over a given transportation svstem if W ll increase the 
rapidity with which that route is worn down. But that does not 
necessarily mean that because you are going to haul 50,000 pounds 
of freight by highway 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I was giving your sid benefit of the arg 
ment that that would be an additional cost ut from the way 
argue maybe it would not be necessary, 

Mr. Prcxerr. Well, that is fine. 

Secretary CHapMAN. But you are dealing with a very heavy) 
centrate here, Congressman. You cannot put these ore cars on a 
railroad track and continue to operate it without a continuous de 
velopment and protection of that roadbed and the bridges 
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Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. secretary, in connection with those quota- 
tions | read, on what do you base the statement that movement by 
canal boat from Montreal would likewise be uneconomical? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. In the first place, you cannot move enough of 
it and fast enough. 

Mr. Prckerr. That which vou can move 

Secretary CHapMan. That which you can move is economical be- 
cause of the emergency. At the moment you have got to have it 
That is why they are moving it and they are paying the price for it 

Mr. Pickerr. May I again revert to the statement that has been 
attributed to Mr. Humphrey in the New York Times of last November 
16 and which I quote: “The delivered price will compare favorably 
with that of ore shipped from the Superior region.”’ 

Secretary CHapMAN. I think when you eventually get it down and 
get this project developed where you can operate it efficiently the 
prices will be comparable. 

Mr. Pickerr. | am speaking of the quotation from him in connec- 
tion with his statement of how he is going to move 10 million tons by 
present canal facilities, by rail and open shipping in the ocean 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure, he can do it economically. Why? Be- 
cause he has to have the ore. He has to close down that much of his 
capacity if he does not get it, and he will get it, so it becomes econom- 
ical in the total picture 

Mr. Pickerr. That does not quite agree with his statement though 
that the delivered price would compare favorably with that of the ore 
shipped from the Superior region. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It compares favorably, but he would not 
compare it on an actual basis. 

Mr. Pickerr. | am taking his statement here 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure, it will compare favorably. I would say 
it compared favoral ly if | operated a steel mill out here in Sparrows 
Point in Baltimore and I had to have that ore. I would make that 
Statement too. 

Mr. Prcxkerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, in connection with your state 
ment that it would be uneconomical to move the ore by the existing 
facilities from Montreal, does your study which you have inserted in 
the record reflect the figures on that? 

Secretary CHapMAN. I do not have the exact figures, Congressman, 
but we can obtain those figures. But obviously when vou have got 
to load and unload and put it onto another transportation system, 
vour cost is naturally increased. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then the study has not vel been made based on that 
particular phase of it? 

Secretary CuHapMANn. There is no study to determine the exact 
cost of what that is. 

Mr. Picxerr. Well, then 

Secretary CHAPMAN. But we can get that. [ can get that 
information. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would you get it and put it in the record? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You will note from the estimated costs shown 
in the table on page 180 that to transport iron ore from the Labrador 
deposits by water to Montreal and then by rail to Pittsburgh the 
estimated cost would be $9.15 a ton; by sea to Baltimore and then by 
rail to Pittsburgh the estimated cost would be $8.77 a ton; by the 


y 
; 
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present St. Lawrence water route the estimated cost would be $9.29 
and if the seaway were constructed and available the estimated cost 
would be $8.54. A saving of 75 cents a ton could be made by the 
all-water seaway route and larger tonnages could be transported 
Gentlemen, I not only wish to point out the economic advantages of 
the seaway but | again wish to stress the anticipated deficiencies in 
our over-all iron-ore supply. The Laborador ores, providing we 
can get them to the Lake Superior furnaces in sufficient quantity, 
will overcome these deficiencies. Without the seaway this is 
eolng to be p ssible 

Mr. Pickrerr. Was your statement that shipment by existing canal 
facilities would be uneconomic as compared to what vou think the 
cost would be or the economics would be of the proposed waterway as 
finished? 

Secretary CHapmMan. I was thinking in terms of the final construc- 
tion and deve lopment of the total project itself, 

Mr. Pricxerr. Do you know what the cost of it 
anals or will you supply that? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is the part | am going to put 
cord with that other statement. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then, will you in connection with that insert in the 
record what the cost will be per ton or whatever base you used for the 
new seaway if it is constructed? 

Secretary CHapMan. Yes. That has been given in the table which 
I inserted previously. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, on yesterday you testified in 
some detail in reference to the ore reserves, and, as I recall, you re- 
stricted your presentation in that respect to the Mesabi Range. Is 
that correct? 

Secretary CHapman. Yes. Then I made an over-all statement con- 
cerning the whole area of the Lake Superior region to include the total 
figure 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, as | remember, was your figure for the Mesabi 
Range 491,000,000 tons? | 


Secretary CuapmMan. I think that is the direct shipment ther 
That is measured open-pit direct-shipping reserves of 491,000,000 


) 


Mir. Pickerr. That is for the Mesabi Rang 

Secretary CHapMAN. Yes; that is the Mesabi Range 

Mr. Prcexkerr. What is the total reserve of direct open shipment 
from the entire Lake Superior region? 

Secretary CHapmMan. Wait a minute. I have these figures here in- 
cluding the concentrates and the others in that area too in another 
figure. That total figure for the whole area would be something over 
a billion tons 

Mr. Picker. A billion tons? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes 

Mr. Pickerr. That is for the direct open shipment? 

Secretary CHapMan. No; that is not just direct. That would be 
both. It is not all open-pit operation. 

The Cuarrman. Air. Pickett, will you vield? 

Mr. Pickerr. | will be delighted to. 

The CHarrMan. Was there not a statement made vestcrday that 
you could use a steam shovel and take out about 1,400,000,000 tons? 

Secretary Cuapman. On the Mesabi Range? 
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The CHatrMAn. By shovel? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not think it was restricted to the Mesabi 
Range, Congressman, on that figure. I do not remember that figure 
or stating it in that connection. I have a figure here from a table that 
I read to vou. You remember when I made this statement here, and 
I have these figures showing you the measured open-pit direct-shipping 
reserves of 491 million, which | stated, based upon the 5-vear average 
of 49.2 including the projected next 4 vears, would only last you 10 
years That was the Mesabi Range only That is what I was talking 
about there 

Mr. Prcxerr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary CHapMAN. Of course, it is your best range 

Mr. Pickrerr. Well, now, of course, what | would like to have if 
can separate it figure that is comparative 
Superior region. 

secretary (CHAPMAN. I have that 

Mr. Picxerr. All right 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I can get that for vou 

Nie. Pi KET! so, to be specific now and so the record wi show 
what I mean and that we understand each other vou testified to £9] 
million tons of open-shipment ore in the Mesabi Range ow, My 
question is: What is the total in this Lake Superior region? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Now, let us be sure that | get the informatio 
vou want exact. In my statement yesterday I was talking about th 
Mesabi Range on open-pil mining 

Mr. Picketr. Yes, sir 

Secretary CHAPMAN. There ts 
region that has open-pit mining to 
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\Ir PICKET? Now 

secretary CHAPMAN oO, no 

Mr. Pir KET That is the measured, indieat 

Secretary CHapMAN. And inferred. That is right. 

Mr. Prcxerr. Now, what is the measured reserv: 
Superior region? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. The measured reserve of direct-shippin 
in the Lake Superior district is 955 million tons of which only 
million tons is open-pit or 

Mr. Buarnik. Less than a billion I think 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes; that is correct, the total measured direct 
shipping ore reserve in the Lake Superior district is less than a billion, 
or 955 million tons But again I want to stress to you that the open 
pit reserve in the Lake Superior district is only 503 million tons 
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Mr. Pickerr. Just one-tenth of a billion does not amount to much 
the way we talk about figures nowadays. 

Secretary CHapMANn. No; because that is not going to keep these 
mills operating anyhow. 

Mr. Pickerr. | believe the estimates show that 10 to 12 years from 
now the measured reserve will be depleted at the present rate ot usage 

Secretary CHapMan. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do I recall correctly that along about 30 vears 
they estimated they did not have but 1,100,000,000 tons of 
reserve? 

Secretary Cuapman. I think that is correct.- 

Mr. Prexkerr. And since that time we have used about that 
ore from that area, have we not, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary CHapMan. We have 

Mr. Prcekerr. And we have still got about as much known, proven 
reserve in that region today as we had 20 or 50 years ago? 

Secretary CHapMan. You know, that is always one of the horrors 
and nightmares to geologists and mineralogists. It is not an exact 
science that can determine exactly what is underground 

Mr. Pickerr. Have we not for the most part relied on the estimates 
of the reserves—that is, proven reserves—in figures that are given us 
on the basis of how much of that reserve tax is being paid on? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is your known reserve; ves, sir. 

Mr. Prexerr. And is it not logical to conclude that the reserve was 
not explored and exploited just in order to prevent having to pay 
taxes over the years, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary CHapMAN. You probably could put that suspi 
estimates—not in those of the Bureau of Mines though, bee: 
do not pay the taxes. 

Mr. Pickerr. You do not pay any taxes so vou coul 
attributed to vou. But | am wondering then if it w 
to conclude that in the future vears our known res¢ 
continually proven and improved upon as It is necess: 

Secretary CHAPMAN. | think vou will, for two 
learn more and more each vear of how t 
Second, you are learning new techniques ar 
trying Lo benef late thre se ores and vet then 
that vou will continue to increase from that 
vou will 

Mr. Pickerr. Then your testimony that the kno 
will expire in about 10 or 12 vears does not necessarily 
not going to be vetting ore irom that area up thes 
quantity and grade? 

Secretary CHArpMAN. That is what I said in my stat 

Mr. Prekerr. Mr. Secretary, | have a 
this Steep Rock area. 

secretary CHAPMAN A lot of peopl have The 
money on It. 

Mr. Pickerr. I understand that one group is spending about 
$100,000,000 to construct a smelter up in the Detroit area in order 
use the ore from Steep Rock. Is that right? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. That is what | understand 
they have done 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you reckon they would do that just for 74,000,000 
tons of known ore? 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure they would 

Mr. Prexerr. They would? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure thev would 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, the figures vou have given here of sevent 
to seventy-four million tons of proven reserves in the Steep Roc] 
rezion | take it are the official figures of the Department? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Seventy-four million? 

Mr. Picxetrtr. Yes, sir 


Secretary CHAPMAN. No, I stated a whil 


/ 

I 
a 
“ 


from the company 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary CHarpMAN. But a Provincial geologist of the Ontar 
Department of Mines estimates only 71.7 million tons 

Mr. Picxkerr. Well, anyhow, the Bureau of Mines in the Depart 
ment is using that 74,000,000 figure; is that right? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. We have used it in order to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the opposition. 

Mr. Prexerr. I do not know to whom you are trying to give th 
benefit of the doubt. I have a curiosity about this thing. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I was not thinking of you as opposition 
Congressman. I am certain when you get through vou will be in favo 
of these projects. 

Mr. Prexerr. Dr. Boyd is here and I have an excerpt from a stat 
ment that he made as of April 17, 1950, which shows that the reserv: 
in the Steep Rock area are 282,000,000 tons, 55 percent iron. 

secretary CuarpmMan. Who made that statement? 

Mr. Prexerr. It is attributed to Dr. Boyd 

Secretary CHAPMAN. This is Dr. Boyd—the best mining engineer i 
America 

Mir. Picket? I would not cha lenge that Doctor can you tel] me 
about that figure? He made that statement based on information he 
obtained from the company I am sure 

Dr. Boyp. I am sure, Mr. Congressman, I do not remember the 
figure at all. Was it in the statement before this committee? 

Mr. Pickerr. | got it from another source dated April 17, 1950. It 
shows the Steep Rock reserve to be 282,000,000 tins and 55 percent 
iron, It says, “It is in the hands of United States stockholders and 
Inland Steel and not operating yet.’’ Where did that 282,000,000 
figure come from? 

Dr. Boyp. I will have to say I do not remember the figur 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Maybe that was after he got the figures fron 
the company after they spent a lot of money 

Ir. Pickerr. | thought you relied on the company mavbe for 
your 282,000,000 Would vou clarify that figure for the record? 

Dr. Boyp. | will. 

I wish to clarify and document the figure of 282,000,000 tons of 
iron-ore reserves at Steep Rock as requested by Congressman Pickett 
The quotation was made by me in my testimeny before the Special 
Committee on the Study of Monopoly Power, Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives. In this testimony I presented table 5, 
Active iron-ore interests of United States firms, prepared by the 
United States Geological Survey. The table shows the reserves for 


Steep Rock to be 282.000.000 tons contamiunge 55 percent iron. 
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I am advised by the Geological Survey that the figure was taken 
from Report 4260 of the Intelligence Research Department of the 
Department of State, dated April 30, 1947, page 13. This report 
states that 32,000,000 tons of this is ‘‘measured”’ ore and 250,000,000 
tons Is “estimated.” 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. secretary, what steel companies 
creasing the capacity of their output in the Great Lakes regix 
vhat amounts and where are they going to get the ore? 

Secretary CHAPMAN I assumed that secretary Sawyer woul 
answered that since the NPA is under his direction, but if he « 

vill get it for vou. 

Mr. Picxerr. I think we asked him, but, as I reeall it, it was one 
those questions that somebody had to pass on to somebody els 
had made a study. 

Secretary CHapMan. I will get that information for you 
man, of how much they have increased I do not know the 
he companies. I do not deal directly with the companies on 
But I will get it for you. 

For tabulation covering Increased Pig Iron Capacity, Iron Ore 
Required and Source of Supply, Great Lakes Area, see p. 630 

Mr. Pickerr. Could you get the information as to where they are 
roing to get the ore to be used in those « xpanded facilities? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. We are hoping to get some from Labradot 

Mr. Picxerr. I understand, but that would be restricted, of course, 
to the five companies that are engaged in that operation? 

secretary CHapmMan. Yes; but that would probably 
ther ores and make them available to these other compan 

Mr. Pickerr. Where are those other companies gett 


Secretary CHAPMAN. Most of it from the Mesabi Range 


perior region 
Mr. Pickrerr. Now, the United States Steel 
elling ore to the other companies for vears; ha 
Secretary CHAPMAN. I assume they have 
Mr. Pickerr. United States Steel is not engag 


operation? 


Secretary CHapMan. I do not think they are 
ire 1m it. 
Mr. Pickerr. Do you have any information that any of the five 
1] 


companies engaged in the Labrador operation are going to be selling 


inv ore to any other company? 
Secretary CHapMan. No; | have not 
I also made a statement yesterday trom memory Congressman, 
vhich shows you have to be careful. I gave you from memory a 
foreign ore shipment of 7.400.000 I believe, and checking those figures 
find it is 8,194,000 in 1950. 
Mr. Pickerr. I am glad to know we have got more 
Secretary CHapMAN. Of course, you have to remember tl 
have two opposing philosophies in this country There ai 
lieve that you ought to retain the reserves in the ground : 
hem at all and go ahead and buy foreign ores whereve! 


iem to keep your industries going. ‘Then you have the r group 


nd I must say I have some sympathy for it, that says that you must 
evelop the reserves vou have, whatever they are, and start them and 
et them in the position ol actual production, DeCCAUSE nm time ot an 
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emergency, particularly with an iron-ore development, you cannot d 
these things overnight. You are talking about programs that tal 
from 2 to 5 and 7 vears to get into full, complete operation 

Consequently, | believe we should get all the foreign ores we can get 
in this thing and leave these reserves in the Mesabi Range if we car 
If the company control is of such nature that it could be done, I wo ll 
like to see that done | do not know if it can be But vou will ne 
those ores and you will need all the foreleg l ‘Ss vou can gel 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Secretary, back to the Steep Rock propo 
sition | think the committee would be interested in knowing exact! 

: , 


what the figures are from the standpou 


and « the total of the proven, maicatl 


havi 


onmpa 1) Li | é million that the 


oO Department of Miunes Tr Vvi | woul 
} 


would hav: 
hay 
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ot do is one of the most important of the minerals involved. In talking 
tak about iron ore, vou would be talking about a mixture of iron minere s 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, you discussed a moment ago ae 
n get improved techniques in exploration and recovery of ores which hav: 
+ Can added to our known reserve from time to tim Can vou go into a 
yOu little more detail in that respect with us? 


heer Secretarv CHAPMAN Well. to Give vou the ciearest eNxal ) ( 
that, | think, would be to take the work that has been dor oO! 





rOpo known as taconite that Congressman Blatnik referred to ~ 
actly The Bureau of Mines and the companies have been do 
PrVes work In pilot-plant work, trvinge to perfect thr l ( t! 
Kind Of ore Novy thev have brought that to 
. OU! where they an use it commercially, and 
fron are develo] pian nov, oO prose eore | I 
aL \e \\ | CO! ! ~ Ore 
nine benef | low ( Cl ‘ h) 
tha examp| ney nol ] Tl r¢ 
t thr S| ii \\ if ) ' ci 0 
secs ] ( rriie ) 1} ~ ] } 
have Nir | Has t] ! ibs 
EL the methods OF ¢ (plo tion and tft ! ( ! ) ( ) 
ould open it Op oO} l ‘ ( ‘ 
have SECT’ { HAI I} ( ( , 
have in thetr methods of mini Iw it know 
were, but th obviou heey mpro 1 thr 
it to opeh-p ( 
Mr. P Do vou not th here 
wit! ment hat. Mir. S ( 
Secre ( PMAN. The houl \ 
WICK continu n that directior because | thin 
not p fect yay | ors 
Liol Nii Pr Ane to bys 
th we inl] crease ‘ oO 
h rapidity { ( 
“/ ( \I \ Tha ht I’ 
il ) I Ve equipme! wel { : 
0 ) mpro ( posit ( oO ( 
it ai ri eCsery ry ‘ ‘ I 
| 1-<«it ( onom 
( ISIC ible eXp ( - j I > 
thie Colo qd mode ol or ( I 
proach the depletion oj the ore reser he more ace ate vour esti 
mates of the remaining ore hecom (i; 7. - 4 mates } lect 
hese factors and increases and tl he best tl possible tO 
make at this time 
en ir. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary vhat Is 7 mn the total 
mount of conite that is \\ ’ 
ys 
ma Se Cuapman. Yes: tha h 


I> 1D) Boyp Abe it 5 billior 


Secretary ( HAPMAN About YD mm tons 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes; that is in addition to that 

Dr. Boyp. That is also inferred. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Five billion tons of taconite would five you 1. 
billion tons of concentrate. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is in the category of inferred reserve 
too, not proven reserves. 

Mr. Pickerr. | think we got to the point awhile ago of talkin 
about inferred reserves as changing from time to time to proven 
reserves as we had to have them, as we got them on the tax rolls. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Picxerr. There was some discussion \ ‘day by Mr. Blatni 
and yourself with reference to the plant investment required for a tor 
of production of ore from taconite being anywhere f1 20 to $25 o1 
$35. He went on to discuss the proposition and t Sa that from tl 
plant that would produce 2.0 million tons of « tre >a vear 1b Was 
fairly reasonable to assume the investment would be approximately 
$60,000,000. And vou are agreed it is somewhere between $50,000,000 
to $60,000,000? 

Secretary CHApMAN. That is approximately correct with our 
figures 

Mr. Pr KET Now, the n, as | recall, there was a statement inserted 
in the record being in the nature of a report lr. Paul M. Zeis, 
and it was put in the record last year by Secretary Sawyer, showing 
that an investment of $15 per ton was what was required. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Probably last year th: nig have been 
correct. 

Mr. Picker’ You think it has gone 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It obviously ha 

Mr. Pickerr. How much? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not know how ich, but it has obviously 
fone up 

Mr. Picxerr. According to the figures vou and Mr. Blatnik were 
using, it would be anything from 33 to 150 percent then? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not think it has gone up 
The figure the company gave us was $20 on that cost 

Mr. Picker1 And that figure was ol what dat 

secretary CHAPMAN. About 3 months ago 

Mr. PICKETT. Now, then, one other qu SUL LOIN Have you 
or the Departm«e nt ever made any estimat much ore will 
move over the St. Lawrence in that watery { ted 

Secretary CHAPMAN. No. You will hay 
terms of the proven reserves. of the La 


course, you have to consider which is the cheapest route 


panies to move lit and where do they have to have it. pome 
would probably come in the open sea and come down toward 
more and Philadelphia and the plants on the coast here. But a 
share of it, a lion’s share ot it, would obviously come throug 
Great Lakes area. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the consequent shipment of the Labrador ores in perhaps increased 
quantities cause any abandonment of the levelopment of taconite 
and the exploration and research in reference to it in your opinion? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Congressman, if we are looking at this thing 
from the point of view that we are yoing to stop growing W hen we vel 


> 


this ore from Labrador, | would SiL\ “Yes But we are not. Your 
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problem is to keep pace with the increased demands for this material. 
You are going to have an increased demand for ore obviously so great 
that the use of taconite is a small part of this total picture of what we 
will need, even if you could utilize it all, and it is such a small amount. 
It is important, sure. Any amount is important. But it will not 
affect vour total outlook and your total picture 

What I am driving forward in my own thinking always is to keep 
a little ahead of the demand so that the people can have it avail: 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, these increased facilities that are bel ing 
constructed in the Great Lakes region that we referred to a moment 
ago and which vou are going to get figures on, do the de 
taconite experimentation and operations? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. | can add those to it 

Mr. Prcxerr. If you would do that. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 


TACONITE PLANTS 


1} 


The following taconite plants are now operat 


tion or certificates of necessit) have been applied for. 


[It is also rumored that the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
Steel Corp . have both set aside monevs to construct com! 
plants that will each produce 10 million tons of con: 

Erie Mining Co., Aurora, Minn. Affiliated companie 
Mather & Co., Bethlehem Steel Corp., Youngstown She: 
at Aurora, Minn. Plant built in 1947, began ert 
Capacity, 250,000 tons concentrates annually 


nt 


Oliver [ron \lininge Co subsidiary of Unite 
being built at Virginia, Minn., to be in produ 
300,000 tons concentrates annually Plant 

fountain Iron, Minn.; capacity, 500,000 ton 
necessity certificate applied for 

Mining Co affiliate companies 
Republic Steel Corp., Oglebay, Norton & ¢ 
build a plant at Babbitt. Minn. in 1951: « 
centrates annually; certificate of necessity 
now in progress a commercial plant having 
tons ny. 

Mr. Pr nd in connection with 
not know whet (i vou would inelude Buffal 
Lakes region for the purposes of your figure 

Secretary CHAPMAN. We do 

Mr. Pickxerr. But I understand that Bethlehem 
ahead with a $100,000,000 expansion program 
that company has no interest in the Labrador 

Secretary CHapmMANn. They probably 

Mr. Picxerr. Do you know where they are g 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I assume they are getting 
Range and the Lake Supe rior region That is where they 
it now. 

Mr. Pickett. The Bethlehem people have no interest 
Roek development? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I do not know. As far as | know, they do not. 

Mr. Pick ETT. Now. there has been considerable discussion here In 
the last 2 days about the construction of this as a joint venture be- 
tween our Government and the Canadian Government 


do ho 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Or whether it would be done by Canada alon 
Now, then, what figures do you have to show what the cost to th 
Canadian Government will be for the construction of an over-a 
project of its own? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. May I say again I never pass the buck to t] 
next man, but that is an engineering report that General Pick spel 
months and years getting, and I think it would be more appropriat 
for him to answer questions of an engineering nature of that kin 
I do not have the figures. | would have to set them from him 

Mr. Pickerr. The reason I asked the question 1s that [ have se« 
a report that got to the committee here that construction of the St 
Lawrence seaway by Canada alone that is, the project would | 


$617,300,000 Now, according to our understanding of the revis 
figures that General Pick Is eoing to bring to us it is going to cost th 
United States Government $590,000,000 just for the United Stat 


part if it is a yornt venture 


secretary CHAPMAN. [ do not know whether that pamphlet vo 
are talking about there relates to th (anadian pro t Ll ref rred to 
Canada whe I she WoO ld only do a@ Simhat pal | L Sse on on he 
borders alone lt Is not the najyor prover that wi ure talking about 

Mr. Pickerr. Of course, the project you talk about carries it a 
the way through the Sault St \Iarie and veryvthu else? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 

\Ir Pi KET | would succesit Canada Ss not going to do an 
construction thet becauss she has not don tL belo! 

Secretary CH CMAN. That is richt 

\M[Ir. Prexerr. But to sav the leas e would have complet 
seawWwav for 25-foot bottoms without t! nvestn t ft anv $590 


) 


000,000 of the United States money if we let Canac i. go ahead an 
build it would we hot 

Secretary CHAPMAN Yes: and Vou we ll be pavui Yr quite a pl 
for it every time a ship hauled a ton of ore throug! 

Mir. Pickrerr. You are going to pay quite a price « 110 

secretary CHAPMAN. No: vou will get back v he vou 
it back vou will amortize that project 
Mr. Pickerr. You mean we are go to « aving tolls wh 
we get through paving it back? 

secretary CHAPMAN. No; you 
the taxpavers can get some relief on it 

Mr. Pickerr. You are not going to quit charging tolls just wh 
vou amortize thr thing? 
" Secretary CuapmMan. I would not 

Mr. Pickerr. I would not either, but I do not know what tl 


folks are going to do who operate if 


} 4 ] 
let it go into the Treasury so tha 


Secretary CHapMAN. I would not Why not keep charging if yo 
are Vom? to pay for the cost of the opr ration? If it means anvthu 
to the private companies that haul ores over the project | ult by 
Federal Government money let them conti l tO pay he toll am 
let it go to the Treasury of the United States 

Mi PICKET! If they are going to hay to continue to pav a to 
over a joint project, why is it any more advantageous for us to 
into it than just to pay them tolls? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It is very simpl They would not have t 
pay as much as 1 they paid it to the Canadian Governme! U. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Why? 

Secretary CHapMAN. We jointly control the policies of it and the 
whole program if you have a joint venture. 

Mr. Picxerr. If I were on the Canadian side I would not agree to 
it at all if the United States was going to control this project 

Secretary CHAPMAN. We are not gomg to control it It is a joint 
control 

Mr. Pickerr. I understood that is what vou just said a moment ago 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It is joint control, but we would at least hav: 
joint control and you would not have any if Canada built it on het 
side 

Mr. Pickerr. I sometimes wonder, Mr. Secretary, if we have any 
business having anything to say about what happens on the insicd 
of the border of any other country of the world 

Secretary (CHAPMAN. Maybe 50 or 100 vears ago that might have 
been a sound philosophy, but I think it is a very dangerous one today 
| should like to know what is going on in Mexico and Canada every 
day of the week. 

Mr. Pickerr. I mean control 

Secretary CHapMAN. | would like to know what is going or 

Mr. Pickerr. I have a lot of curiosity myself, but I do not want 
to control] 

Secretary CuapMan. I do not want to control, but if it is dealir 
with the commodities and the essentials of the lifeblood of America 
in the terms of the steel we need, | would certainly ne rotiate and 1 
to get mv hand in on the deal if 1 could 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the power genera- 
tion | believe there IS a total ol about one million ¢ rit hy ndred 
thousand-odd kilowatts to be cenerated. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. A total, ves, si 

Mr. Picketrr. Half on our side and half on the ¢ 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is correct 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, what is the demand at the present time for 
power to increase Oul aluminum capacity In this cour 


Secretary CHAPMAN. About 1 million kolowatts at the moment 
and we have not located them sufficient ecapacit 

Mr. PicKETT. Some of the companies are Gomme to [ Grsull coast 
where they use gas for fuel? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is right, and I do not blame tl 

Mr. Pickerr. It is pretty cheap operation? 

Secretary CHAPMAN, It is cheap operation. [| am glad they are 
locating there. As long as the gas holds out, it is a good pier e to go 


Mr. Pickerr. What is the estimate on how long the gas is supposed 
to hold out? 

secretary CHapMAN. I do not have that information That is 
supposed Lo be one of the best ras reserves we KnOW Ith the world. 
[t is a long-term problem. 

Nr. PICKET a. Every time one ol thy se gas transmission tines gets 
permission to extend its facilities anvwhere, it has to show that it has 
a committed reserve for 30 vears to supply the demand there, does 
not? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Remember this: Your cost of gas is going up 
every Vear. It has been for the last 10 vears 

Mr. Pi KETT. That Is beea Ise the costs of exploration and otl 
things have increased? Is that right? 
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Secretary CuapMAN. That is partly it, but there is a great deman 
for it. You begin to use it more. You are pumping gas from Tex 
into New York and Massachusetts now that you did not do 10 year 
ago. And into San Francisco. And when you are beginning to pum 
your reserves out of Texas and Louisiana into the New England ar 
you are naturally going to make them pay for it. 

[r. Prekerr. And properly so. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You are, and properly so. 

Mr PICKETT, But to say thi least, they come down thers because 
is a cheaper method of operation? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Sure 

Mr. Pickerr. Now; has the cost of constructing these hydroelect 
power generating facilities gone up or down in the last 10 years? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It has gone up. 

Mr. PICKET! (sone up? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes 

Mr. Prcxerr. And, consequently, has there not been some increas 
necessarily in the cost of the pow 

Secretarv CHAPMAN. Oh, naturally some increase would be neces 
Sary. , 

Mi Picketr. So what you say in reference to the cost of cas obtai 
in all phases of development in the countr 

Secretary CHapman. That is right. So the increased cost of thi 
hydroelectric project is not out of line at all with the increased cost 
of gas. But 1 am for putting them down there to use gas if they can 
I would 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Secretary, I expect that I could ask you anothe: 
hour of questions, but I do not think it is fair to you or to this com 


like for them to us¢ that. 


mittee to try to detain you any longer at this moment Vhank you 
sir 

secretary (HAPMAN, Thank you, Congressman. Chank you, vers 
much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of the Secretary 

Nh Smith? 

Mir. Smiru. Mr. Secretary, what is the prevailing wholesale rate of 
electric energy in the area where the St. Lawrence power project 


would serve? 


Secretary CHapMAN. I am told it is difficult to give one figuw 
because it varies irom State to State and company to company 
there | understand that the Gzovernment 1s paving 8 mills 
Massena to rel that power to produce aluminum there. That 


pretty high. That is right at the site of the projec 

Mr. Smira. Well, that fits in with another question I wanted t 
ask. What is the present average cost for steam generation 1n that 
area? 

Secretary CHapMAN. I do not know TL de 
offhand as to what the average cost would be. But it would rur 
anywhere from 7 to 8 mills. It would vary slightly but would bi 
within that range. 

Mr. OMITH. In other words, the power that might he venerated 
from the hydroele ( tric project of the st. Lawr« nee would be consider- 
ably cheaper than the presently prevailing rate? 

Secretary CHapMan. Much cheaper. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 

The CHarrMANn. Mr. Scudder? 


» not have the figure 
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Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Secretary, I have enjoyed very much sitting 
here as a new member of the committee and listening to this cross- 
examination and all the expert testimony that has been given. It is 
very illuminating I assure you. 

I cannot go into any kind of technical discussion with you gentle- 
men, but I am interested in what this project is going to cost the tax- 
payers. My inclination is pretty much against public ownership of 
anything. I do not believe in public ownership ol power, public 
housing, socialized medicine or any of the schemes that go back to the 
taxpayers for the money to pay the bill for somebody else So I am 
very much interested in your statement about the necessity of this 
power being delivered for the entire northern part of the country and 
not confined to one particular State. 

Now, | imagine there are private utilities in the northeast area as 


well as State authorities. Is there any method by which thé y co ld 
band together on a proportion of the power developed and then jointly 
make a contract with the Federal Government to pay for and dis- 
tribute over their present lines the power developed? Is tl 
possibility of that type of arrangement being set up? 

Secretary CHapMaNn. If I understand your question correctly, you 
are saving why cannot the private companies in that area Make an 
application and vel permission to build one of these powel pro 3! 

Mr. Scupprer. No, private and public 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Private and public? 

Mr. ScuppEer. And, as I understand the testimony, the construc- 
tion of a power plant in this area must be dey ped by ie Fed 
Government and Canada. That is my understandu No 
this has been «di veloped, can these companies and ithorithe i= 
ever the terminology vou might use to des if 
power, come together under some contract and b th 
the power and distribute it over their existing 

Secretary CHapMAN. Well, Congressman, that gets us to tl 
old argument as to wh do we not use the ! ] { 

a great big $300.000.000 dam and then let the p te Co nies 
build a $1,000,000 line and tap it But what vou are saving here is a 
little broader than that 

You must remember that in building this power pro we sl 
be dealing with waters subject to treaty or agreement tween Canada 
and the United States. So from there we are Oll i! t Ow tol 
about the State of New York wanting to do it under its own authority 
iS a State government They want to do the distribution (nd the 
people in New England want it. It is a question of getting togeth« 
You see, the people of New England and New York have begun to 
realize that this is one of the great assets of that area and they all 
want a share in its benefits. Th \ want if Now, consequently, 
there Is a lot of discussion fromng on, as | said trying to arrive av some 
method and some mechanism by which this power can be nerated 
and distributed so the benefits can be spread to more than just the 


State of New York but also to other States 

That IS still under discussion. Whi ther 1t wo ild take the form of 
allowing some private companies to come 1n and join Ww th the State 
of New York is a problem the State of New York would have to work 


out in its own area. 
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Mr. ScuDDER 


lke to see dise! 
a publie project 
base, you have 
mit vour Grove! 

Therefore, | 
Hampshire, wh 
the peopl ot t 
which adds to 
know whether t 
where they hav 
and they have 


[ do not believe that there should be anv d mination as tar as the 
(,overnment s concerned tor power at tl Pl Pet yhbethe | 5 bern 
aistributed ly private enterprise ol whet! | 3s 1) | | tril ited 1) 
ana ithorit wl Cl sa publi iutho ) if erall 
vour pol ate ul give tavor toa p vhich 
I think nti erroneous and b oO dl 
criminatin i ! Live DpDeoDi who | ly auaya 
You iré QO ( minat Yr ARIS i ) minatin 

uN 1¢ people who live in tl he compan 
hat 5s mv D ) onl ohn a lis ! ! 0 ol power Dy 
local political subdivisions, because th yy o the san 

iX s\ masa pl { s 

Wi all have | Hagin OOd ULLIITYS ( it Dod > that are only 
permittul i¢ tv compatiies to make 1rea nap protit between 
‘ 
cost of produ On and distribution 1 be ( n California we have 
1 Zood U} COMMILSSILO ind they b t I stment 
of the u ompa plus their dist I t] 

Cs ) 4 

Not kno | al mal tl ! hye 
hie | VOULC oO Ser - ee dorm } ! ) Ol ( 

et irv Ul M N Cloner ! | } ( ne) Vel 

ugl » dD vel «| Ci rl il 
th this program. There ar 0 juestion of 

‘ | i il it ¢€)i ae) r1¢ ri) aei ( ment 
In the first plac vhen vou collect you of pow 
tha you have ad eloped iromah ire ro ) to thre 
Ih¢ Int rio 1) maritime! Ss pow? pre ! oO tl 
| is of tl | ted Sta 

Second to that, I will : ou an example | TVA Phe 
are more mndustries and broader base « ! O! rh Unne .of TVA 
todav than were ever dreamed of 15 anc 0) i 

\Ir. ScuppDE! That is because of Government fi Leine thout a 
doubt. Th taxpavers all ovel the country have paid for 

Secretary CHAPMAN I am talk ne abou private industry there that 
has developed in there of its own tha t mn ti new 
developments 

\Ir. Scupper. But then your narrow your t ba 

Secretarv CHAPMAN. No, that is just increas { 

\Ir. Scupp1 You would narrow th ix | for t people i 


that area 
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Well, the thing that I am driving at is this: I do not 
imination against the taxpavers. Whenever you build 

vou narrow the tax base When you narrow the tay 
to go into other fields in order to provide taxes to per 
nment to function 


think that the person who lives in, we will sav, New 
ere mavbe they have a private utility that is servi 
he State of New Hampshire, the company pavs a ta 
the income of the State for Stat: ipport I do not 
hey hav that tvpe ol sery e or nol In another ar 


( public ownership there are no tax Dei Pula, aqme 


to vo to other sources to pro | 
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oO not Secretary CHapMAN. The only thing you are narrowing is that you 
build are Saving Wwe are not rong to charge a tax for this physical property, 
e tax this concrete building with veneravors in it for power and the dam 
| per- That is the only tax argument that is on the other side of that ques- 
tion. Now, when you are talking about a tax base, you ari | 
New about what is the inereased tax base of the whole area a 
‘Ving goes into that. All the new business and new industries 
L tax into that area go And in the TVA case the Gove 
» not ected itself a little bit to the advance of what was uu 
area moment : | produced power the hydroelectric ba 
and he produ at power and they have brought 
have come re, not Government-financed but 
s the ‘apital, 1 ich are pavin taxes on everythin 
CITC thre perties thev own far in excess of an 
d by wee r 20 vears ago 
rally r. ScuppER. Did you not take those 


hey were paying taxes? 
cretary CHAPMAN. No, sir 
Mr. Scupper. And did you not bring them 
and the areas they left are still paving for TVA? 
secretary CHAPMAN. Probably some left other area 
[ am sure some of that happened 
what I would have done if I had beet 
ppER. People go wher: 


costs were so hich. 


business 
the source 


TAPMAN That IS rig 


funas 


uu this 


OO0O.O00 for ¥ Department of the Interio1 


in direct returns oF rece 


have collected 
Mir. ScuppErR. How much 
Secretary CHAPMAN. Inves 
Mr. ScuppEer. Yes 
Secretary CHAPMAN 
investment we have, but in the public pow 
billion invested in public power in the whol 
have got $22 billion invested in priv: 
That is the difference. 
Mr. Scupper. I am ¢ 
to ask this: What effort 
Are they exerting themsely 
very effort to bring in ore trom 
ry CuapmMan. Congressman, th 
360-mile railroad 
ment’s They have gone ahea 
ahead develop the proyect 


Nii cuppDER. Pardon n 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. My engineer states it is at least 4 million tor 
that will be brought in by 1952. 

Mr. Scupprer. Four million tons? 

Secretary CHapMAN. Four million by 1952. But here is the foreign 
ore shipment. That totals 8,194,000 tons, coming from Algeri: 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Mexico, Sweden, Tunisia, and the Unité 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Scupper. Then you feel the Government is using every 
facility possible to bring in as much ore from the outside as possible 

Secretary CHapMAN. Oh, I think so. I do not know what else wi 
could do. We have civen encouragement to the companies who ar‘ 
going in there and getting these contracts with these other govern 
ments and with these other people. They are getting their ow: 
contracts. I think we are doing all we can do. In s 
think the 
ment to 


war we got the proceeds trom the mines I think vou are doing al 


ome cases | 
re have been arrangements of a loan to the Brazilian Govern 
ae 


ielp out in some developments in Brazil. During the last 


vou can to brine those in 


>, , } +} { +] 
rut vou come Dack to the are } ( I aon i that 
1 : 4°) Y P 
that you are stil not sell-sumcient i and emergency 
F 1 } . 1> . « 
You cannot hip those ores trom brazil p here with any degree of 
Sec ty or sal V Whatsoevel apna Vo nme ior to let vow 
' 
mines or yo steel mulls and coke ove! Oo down in tu of crisis 
hat I have beer t the ] 
i hat why lave D 1 so intens n! ) tne Labrado! 
. { < 1? . — 
ores | hop | L¢ y KO LUTTOS OU ) \ i S What Oul 
? | | 
estumM is OUnY OI I t the COTpa mia 5S Ol Vhabt the 
| ] ; | 
Creo0los uo t nada savVvs it ] i I I Ivy time 
, ’ , 
tha But with it il ye ire s ) ) ursell In a 
] } 
secure positlo 1 this country ue \ ) ou have 
1 on 
oO Lhos oO \ LDI oO vou i tt r l ey n 
internal transportation facility LO gel Lhe LO ! . You cannot 
Teall . 
TrIsK an open sea transportation Io! I ) lI htry on 
| | 
such a thing’ as Lee 


Mr. ScupprEr. |] 
The ¢ 


much. 


i 
HAIRMAN. I guess that is all, Mr. Se ry hanks very 


Secretary CHapMAN. Thank you, Mr. Cha l appreciate this 
opport nity tor thus discussion 

The CHarrMan. I would like to make a statement that next weel 
ve will hear the proponents, and up until March 2, next Friday 
Then we will recess he opponents can come in on VIlarch 12, ip to 
about the 21st of March Then we will recess until after Easte1 


Mir. BLA INIK May | ask one que stion?’ I belie e Monday and 
‘Tuesday are already scheduled next week to continue the Govern- 
ment witness proponents, and Wedne sdav has tentatively he n listed 
for the Congressmen who are interested, leaving only the last 2 days 
for outside proponents We have seen how exhaustively the inter- 
rogation goes on, and I am afraid to have my people whom I want 
here from way back in \linnesota come and have to wait over the 
week end and then not be able to be heard and have to go home. 
My point is that I wonder if it would be nossib] on the week of March 
5 to have a little leeway of 1 or 2 days in the mornings to give these 
people a chance to be heard? 


(Discussion off the record ) 
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Mr. Larcapr. As I understand, Mr. C 


the hearings until March 2 and then we 
March 12. On March 13 the opponents 
and we will continue uotil March 21. If 


reig} 
reria 
nited “a 
hearings. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 
very 


ible? (The following statement was requested 
s1Dle 


your 
risis 
ador 
our 
the 
imes 
in a 
have 
eC an 
nnHot 
. 


2 000.000 tons 
Mr. M. 
ynacdial 
erves In 


mation at depth 
Research Department of the Stat 
erves were quoted at 32,000,000 ft 
1, 1950 c f 35,000,000 
he 37.000.000 tons 


nland Steel Co. is 


had an opportunity to appear, after the Easter recess we will resun 


hairman, we will continue 
will recess and resume on 
will begin their testimony 
all the witnesses have not 


ie 
iill 


by Mr. MeGree 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON Purntic Works 
Hous! Ol! REPRESENTA IVES 


The committee met, pursuant to adjourl ment, at 10 a. m Hor 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr., presiding 

Mr. Larcape. The committee will come to order for further cor 
sideration of House Joint Resolutions 2. +, lo, 102, 122, and 159 
and H. R. 2536, approving the agreement between the United Stat 
and Canada relating to the deve lopment of the re sources of the Crreat 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national securitv and continental de- 
fense of the United States and Canada: ana providing tor mak no the 
St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating 

I would lke to sav to the committee that the Honorabl Charles A 
Buckley, our chairman, has requested me to preside this morning dur 
to the fact that he is unable to be present today 

In opening the meeting | want to say it is an honor for me to 
side here at the appearance of the distinguished Chief of Engine 
General Pick, who is the first witness this mor 

General Pick, we are glad to have you, and I presume you | 


statement which vou desire to read. after which the members of th: 


committee will be clad to ask you questions 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Pick. Thank you Mir. Chairman As Chief of En 


fam always glad to appear before your committee, and today I do 
have a statement on the resolution which | would Ke tom ( The 
| would be very glad to try to answer anv questions, Mr. Chairn 


; 


that mav be asked 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, General. You may proceed with yout 
statement 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe 
appeal before vou today as Chief of Engineers to advocate the build 
ing of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seawayv and power proj I and 
building it now Chiefs of Engineers before me have found this project 
sound in engineering and economically justified; an undert: 


Keeping with the progressive peace time devetopment ol thy Natio} 


Today it is more than that It is essential, eve vital, | believe 
the national strength and security It is mv consideres mdoment 
that the construction of this project will eome nearer to providu 
solution for some ot oul pressing and basic problems than any oth 


resoures development proje | that ean be by L al th 
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In my ensuing statement I propose to discuss briefly the followir 
pertinent topics: Project description; project construction cost 
critical materials and manpower required; economics and self-liquid: 
tion of the power phase; economics and self-liquidation of the nay 
gation phase; trafhie capacity ; adequacy of °27-foot project; Labrad 
ore; status of plans for International Rapids section project; co 
struction schedule; operations with initial appropriation of $34,000,000 
time required for Corps of Engineers to start construction 

The St. Lawrence project, when completed, Mr. Chairman, wi 
provide a major and much needed transportation artery connectu 
the industrial heart of the Nation with the sea It will also conne 


a hew and creat source ol high-grade ron oO} with the the evreate 
consuming center and at the iowest DOSSIDI cost rr transportatio 
The project will also harness the great b O pote! il of tl 
St. Lawrence River near Massena, N. 
Bi ef] thre p yect oul 1 in the 194 LOT men | | nm 4 na 
| Inmetact tat eo f } | } } 
and the United States provides tor deepening the channels connectu 
the Great Lakes, including the Welland Canal, from 25 to 27 fe 
wide ne the xisting 27-foot hannel in the St. Lawrence from Lal 


Ontario to Ogdensburg, N. Y and | iding nay ition facilities 





the 1 ile reach from Ogdenbure downstream \lontreal to affor 
a 24 channel with modern locks, as compared to the existing 14 
foot project. Major works are a large dam, powerhouse, and thr 
locks in the international section of the St Lawrence River, foul 
locks in the Canadian section, and dredging in the various reaches to 
be improved. A more detailed description of the project works i 
contained in an attachment to m\ prepared statement 
PROJECT CONSTRUCTION CO 

[ now present cost estimates for the over-all project, Duluth t 
Montreal, based upon December 1950 cost levels. In the preparatior 
of these estimates, actual bid prices for the numerous individual iten 
involved were taken from current construction jol ] comparabl 
nature by the Corps of Engineers. Furtherme the engineers of 
my staff have been In cor iltation with « hee of the Canadiat 
Department of Transport who have furnished corresponding estimate 
for Canada’s share of the re maining work und tl 1941 acreement 
| consider this joint cost estimate sour 

Kor a project with a 27-foot chant lepth, combined costs o 
construction for the remaining work on December 1950 levels ar 


summarized ais follows: Canada, $251,269,000 United States, S566 
794.000: total. $818.063.000 

In accompanying tabulations more detailed summaries are pri 
sented. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS AND MANPOWER REQUIRED 


The major item in the over-all development involving heavy cor 
struction is the International Rapids section development. It wil 
require 65,000 tons of reinforcing steel, 88,000 tons of structura 
steel, 3,800 tons of copper, 5,420,000 barrels of cement, and 78,700 
M. b. mn. of lumber Those materials would he required over &a 
year period and would be furnished by the two countries combined 
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owing In other words, that is all the material that is required for the 
costs entire development. 

juida by remainder of the over-all development, insofar as construc- 
nay tion by the United States is concerned, involves dredging operations 

rado only. Construction of the International Rapids section develop- 
col ment on an expedited schedule will require an ap proxims ite average 
),000 of 7,000 American and Canadian workmen on the job. 

» WI ECONOMICS AND SELF-LIQUIDATION OF POWER PHASI 

cum 

nnect The Barnhart Island powerhouse will be one of the greatest hydro- 
‘atest electric generating stations on the North American continent lt 
ition will supply power in a rapidly ’ expanding power market area both 

f the the United States and Canada. There will be a total installed gener 

tor capacity of 1,881,000 tlowantés. including 940,500 kilowatt ) 

nada the United States side. The plant will produce an estimated ; 

eting annual output of 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours of enerev, to 

feet divided by the United States and Canada 

Lak: The economic feasibility of the power p! ase of th 

eS 1D cated by the estimated average at-site enerev cost on the | 

fford States sid ~ Ww ith public financing, of 1.77 mills per kilowatt hou re 
“Bee an estimated average cost at tvpical load centers in the New Yo 
hres New England area of 3.44 mills per kilowatt-hour, as compared to the 
four estimated average cost of coal only for modern steam-electric plants 
es to in the area of 3.85 mills per kilowatt-hour. The United States shat 
Ks is of the power project, including charges for interest and amortization 


on the power allocation cost, will be self-liquid 
The cost to be allocated to the United States share of th DOWe! 


facilities under the formula referred to in section 5 of the bill is $192,- 
193 O00, Since that sum is to be repaid into the Federal Treasury 
h to the estimated cost to the United States for the over-all deve lopment 
tion Duluth to Montreal, is reduced from $566,794.000 to $374,301,000 
ems even without any provision for further reimbursement through 
able navigation tolls 
S of 
dian ECONOMICS AND SELF-LIQUIDATION 0] 
ate 
ent The pe nding legislation, Mr. Chairman, contemplates makir the 
new deep-water navigation works on the St awren fiver self 
; of liquidating by charging reasonable tolls Let us therefore consider 
are the prospects of such self-liquidation 
66.- The Commerce Department has estimated potential seawavy traflie 
at from 57 to 84 million tons annually Iron ore is the principal 
pre- item, being placed at from 30 to 37 million tons a veat It was esti- 


tive tonnage would 


mated by that Department that tolls on prosper 
yield from 36 to 48 million dollars annually and still provide a surplus 


of savings to attract tonnage 


‘on- Annual economic carrying charges for the new navigation facilit 

will on the St. Lawrence, from Lake Ontario to Montreal. are estimated 

ral at $16,712,000. That includes costs for operation, Maimtenance \re- 

700 pairs, interest on the investment, and amortization, with interest at 

L o- 2, percent. 

ied. Comparison of the anticipated toll revenue—at least 36 million 
dollars yearly—with annual economic charges of $16,712,000—demon 
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Strates that the havigatlon fac ilities on the St. Lawrences can be mac 
self-liquidating 

With respect to the economic feasibility of the over-all navigatio 
development, Duluth to Montreal: 

The Commerce Department’s report indicates that the shippir 
savings on the prospective tonnage will be considerably greater thay 


raory 
the tol] el areves wh h | have eited above Wi If that 1) partme ! 


has not made a monetary estimate of actual shipping s: vings, I ha 

had my staff review the Commerce Departm¢ report and ot! 

available aata This eCXaMmMnmatlron maicates that Uf nnnual shippu 
SaVING’s O! th potential trafhe ove! he 27-100 va 1 ht \\ 

aggregate over SHO OOO 000 veat \ Ol hare for 1 

entire navigator phase Dul ith to \lo1 treal timated at S20 
360,000 annually, with financing at perce! With savings ap 
proximately three tumes the cha es | ) oO ( 

nomic Teasipilil of the over al] nay ‘ ! 


\ ’ 
and lont } cs aqatl ord ral 0 ) ! mS I} 
eCSSC!l tL \ wpacity hipping tor the ex1s et of canal vess 
17 ' « 1? tresy fT ! 1 ! vie 14 1 f ' f ? 
maer eXisting’ trae pa I Vin thre : Oo Dao eneck now presel 
I 
: ; | . , . +] r | 
temeeeal . Law rel Vive During I sam iil I Welland 
Canal hand] t 15 million tor iol eg 
anal Hanared AalLNnos te) TRON tOnsS Whicl - O OUTS far DeLOW 
, ' , , 
tS capacity As to tl ks at the Soo Niac Ar r lock alone 
} nail | { , } ( . ‘ 
bh Chie? nel) Ss Pititho Q>! yt} } ( » | ( “Gs 
, " 
Phe pra Lit OD) il I) Ci pale \ Ol | \\ ( trie ma it 
> 
mipro G wo LWrelce Rive Cana ) (I { Ipon 
! 
rubs of tacto mcluain nature o oOnadip 1) 
Ossi aqaens ‘’) Cargo, Lie Dries ) ) ( ( ao l 
} I i , 
bound t itl rhe Welland bna h » ! I p cl 
operatin cA of tl orce oO 1D ) Ons nu " 
yee ( | 
1*} (y4 } ! pro | fo ) ro 
cha ( ie@pth o T teet With a «ae rth « ree \ 
SCUW a {) tha ( I il CAT } } ry { 4 ’ } 
" 
trated ot Gi Lak vhere tl o pro 
ehann ( | i Supel I I 
aown MOUn il O-Wh } nhels 
During th ri Cir Lakes traffic a \I 
\ { 
Canal, Muict ( S million tons ant Princin cron 
modities were rol ore aqown-bound ! } verano mnount of SO 
million tons and up-bound coal at 14 million tor Those tonnage 
were Carried ID \ is with drafts rang ne iron S to 24.6 Te The 
SO million tons of ore mnaied GCUrINYe thre 1O50 en nan ent +) moves 
In vessels ral he in drait trom 20 to 24.6 fee average load 
} 2 500 ) ! ! rom O.500 ) 1) tor Abo 70) 
| 
perce tL ot t ru O irae Dhadhie mo I ) ( I 
in EeSs } Al 1) iro? » | to % } ) = (7) 
| ] } lw 
takes | ‘) Ol ite OV 1 2,-100 ( ) 
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mace With regard to sea-going vessels, only a relatively small percentage 
of the present United States flag sea-going ships have a registered 

auior draft, fully loaded, of less than 26 feet. Certain practical considera- 
tions involved in operating sea-going vessels, however, tend to increase 

pping appreciably the number of such vessels that could transit the seaway if 
than a 27-foot controlling depth were provided. The Maritime Com- 
ment mission has stated that under such practical operating conditions 
have practically every type of vessel in the American merchant fleet, with 
thes the possible exception of very large trans-ocean ore carriers and super- 
pine tankers, could transit the 27-foot seaway, and that with a deepe 
well channel of about 30 feet approximately SO to 85 percent of the United 

r the States merchant fleet could readily be accommodated with little or 
d20 no restriction. Accordingly, and in view of the trend in American 
ap shipping to faster ships with deeper drafts, I suggest consideration of 

CCO the advisability of authorization to provide for further increasing the 


project channel depth from 27 to 30 feet 


LABRADOR Ol 


ure Because of the cde pletion of reserves of direct shippu gy and easily 
Ch Ss treated Ope n-pit ron ores 1D the Lake sSuperiol region, an mcreasineg 
sels amount of the Nation’s normal peacetime iron-ore requirements must 
sent be obtained from other sources Although a part of these require 

and ments undoubtedly will be met from new domestic sources, including 
low improved methods for the processing of domestic low-grade ores, it is 
one apparent that our steel industry will in future years be regularly 
importing foreign ores to an increasing extent and that this trend will 
the be accelerated by the increased demands of the mobilization effort 

na In fact, the large steel companies are now going outside of the Unites 
per States to obtain tron-ore supplies to provide for our future needs 

Wh- Among the several probable sources of foreign ores, the Labrador- 
ical Quebec deposits are recognized as the most important new source how 


available within the North American continent, and one which would 
assume commanding importance in the event of war with the attend- 
ant dithe ulties of obtaining ore from off-contine ht sources or peace 


time commerce without the St. Lawrence seawa vy, small amounts only 


Ing of Labrador ore likely would move up the existing St. Lawren 
\ Channel to Lake ports. If the St. Lawrence seaway is constructed 

_ large proportion of the peacetime movement of such ore would by 

eC the St. Lawrence to existing facilities at Lake ports, since thie 

he would afford the most economical route tol Labrador-Quebe« ore 
‘ shipment Lo the principal ore-consuming districts 

IIs This seaway would provide a route for Labrador ore movement 

iM which would result in the least disruption of the steel industry and 

OU existing channels of traffic. It would most nearly permit the con- 

3ES tinued utilization of existing facilities representing very large invest- 


ments, and which are the nuclei around which are built our major 


economic centers 


uc Nore importantly, however thre seawav i mV yudEMent is essent 
iV to oul long-ral ur¢ national SCCUTILYN and cl Lerise iis would afford i 
d relatively protected inland route for Labrador-Quebee ore movemet 
cu to continue to ipply our great steel manutact ne and fab ‘ 0 


centers west ol thre Allecher es 
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The remainder of my statement, Mr. Chairman, deals with th 
status of plans, the construction schedule and the breakdown of the 
amount of funds which we think would be required for operation in 
the initial stages of the project. 

At this point I wish to call your attention to a map which we hav: 
prepared and which | consider of particular importance to this dis 
cussion 

Mr. Chairman, this [pointing] is a map of our northern border ex 
tending west bevond the Great Lakes and thi port o1 Duluth and east 
to the Atlantic Ocean It includes the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrene 
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other strategic materials, for the stockpiling of which the Congress 
has appropriated funds. 

We can stockpile copper; we can stockpile some tin; we can stock- 
pile some lead; and we can stockpile some of the other essential 
strategic minerals and materials. But the enormous tonnages in- 
volved in iron ore are such that we cannot expect to stockpile any 
amount to last us over a protracted period of emergency because the 
needed quantities would run into the hundreds of millions of tons. 
The low-grade iron ores in this area [pointing to Mesabi and adjacent 
regions on the map] are still in large quantity. These low-grade 
ores are being tested; Ways of processing them are being developed 
and some processing plants are now being built. However, best 
current estimates are that it will take until 1960 before development 
and production can make available from this area more than 13,500,- 
000 tons beneficiated ore. Furthermore, the utilization of low-grade 
iron ore requires the handling of a tremendous amount of volume 
iron-bearing rock. ! understand it is necessary to handle 3 cubie 
vards to get 1 of usable ore, or a ratio of 3 tons to 1. This is entire ly 
different from handling the high-grade Mesabi iron ore or the high- 
gerade Labrador ore or the offshore ore from Venezuela, from all of 
which, I am informed, you get ton for ton. 

I would like to interject another consideration at this point which 
I believe bas direct bearing on the discussion. ‘The continuing growth 
in population in the United States is little short of amazing. I have 
just been reading an article which quotes experts on predictions and 
estimates who state that this country will have an additional 14 mil- 

I 


lion population by 1955. The results of the recent census show an 
expanded population of 20 million peopl auring the 1 -vear period 


from 194Q to 1950. Certainly the United States is going to double 
its present population in the next 100 years —a 90-percent increase in 
50 years; a 25-percent increase in 25 years. That, to me, means we 
must continue to expand our industrial development proportionately 
to take care of all our needs. We must provide houses, clothing, and 
all the other necessities of life and welfare for these additional mil- 
lions. And most important, we must provide jobs for those people. 
And as you know, the backbone of the expansion of the future, just 
as in the expansion of the past, is steel. 

In my humble opinion—and I have given the subject considerable 
study—if the United States ever fails to provide for the tonnage of 
ore necessary to keep our steel industry going and expanding, then 
we will have already become a secondary Nation—and we will be 
following the trail of other once-world-leading nations, which in the 
history of the world have gone down to virtual obscurity because wis- 
dom and foresight were lacking. They failed to provide for the future; 
to insure against scarcities necessary to continued strength and ex- 
pansion. They depleted their natural supplies of raw materials for 
industrial progress. And they were heedless of the expanding agri- 
cultural needs of their growing population. There came a time when 
those nations had to go abroad not only for raw materials but they 
had to go abroad also for the meat and bread to feed their own people. 
When that point in their history was reached they were already de- 
cadent nations. 

Now, we can provide our meat and bread in this country to take 
care of double or treble our present population, with proper regard for 
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soil conservation and utilization But we must take steps—and 


believe immediate steps—to insure that this industrial development 


of ours 1s going forward to meet the needs for jobs and manufactured 


products in this rapidly STOWE Nation 


May L remind you that although the rich Mesabi Range ore deposit 


were discovered in 1892, it was not until the early 1900’s that locks of 


adequate size were proy ided in the Soo We were not quick to torese¢ 
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United States annually. That would be a guaranty that we could 
continue our industrial expansion in the years to come: that there 
would be jobs for our expanding population and that our high standard 
of living would be maintained; that we could supply not only our na- 
tional needs but could continue to export the surpluses of steel prod 
ucts to offset the transportation cost of ore from outside the United 
states. 

The iron ore that is in this area here [pointing on map to Quebe 
Labrador deposits] has already been blocked out lt amounts, | am 


informed, to enough to take care of our needs for about 40 vears 


but 10 percent of the potential has been arilled \gain let me )) 
that we must bring Libis OF in at the cheapest t nsportation co 
That can be done The way is clear, except for this bottle 
n here pointing on the map to the 114-mile r ch of the St awrel 
R ver between Montreal and Oedensbure N } In this Sih tiie 
1 Canadians built, many vears ago. a series of sm il Canals TI 
ried about 10,000,000 tons last vear. whiel pp 
1 t\ Yo there has been mounty ' < oO} 
mut oO he Crreat Lal won that seaway { l ‘ 
vhich I have previously referred in my statement. between the | 
States and Canada, the necessary work to be accomplished to { 
fhe seaway ol bottlenecks Vand provide adeqtatl channe Capi 
divided equally between the United Stati and Canada Canada 
started on her part of the work in rood faith and lone ago built th 
Welland Canal Canada has plans ready to start working on oth 
phases of thy proyect tor Which she S TeSPOTS TDI { Ipo 
United States to do likewis In addition, Canad 
allroad bridge at Montreal and run th ri mad under th 
the cost of manv millions of dollars not inelu qd@ ih the q 310 O 
vork unde the agreement And Canada ts reae LO ao 
Che joint project, as vou have s nN, Proy 
om Seven Islands all the w: Into the G t La ) 
in travel from Seven Islands to Duluth if necess 
Ore boats which now operate between Duluth and Ashtabula co 
operate with equal facility between Ashtabula and S n Islan 
the distance 1s approximately the same \nd i you can i 
onomically from Duluth to Ashtabula, it stands to reaso 
same vessels can transport ore with comparable econom Proud 
Islands shipping pomt tor Labrador ore to Ashtabula 
Vir. ¢ hairman and gentiemen, we must be practica hn col ( 
this project Let us consider what may happen in the ent the 
United States does not undertake her part ol this project We have 
discussed the depletion of ore from the present \lesabi soul When 
the ore produ tion on the Mesabi Range falls off 20 million tons or even 
10 million tons that means a shortage of just that much tor nave ar- 
riving at Ashtabula and other lake ports and a corresponding snortace 
at the steel mills of the area Ore unloaded at Ashtabula goes by rail 
126 miles to Pittsburgh. The decrease will be reflected in the tonnage 
carried by the railroads from port to mill. Every other port in the lake 
area Which receives iron ore from Duluth will experience reduced 
handling work and the railroads will likewise suffer in loss of tonnacs 
\loreover. for every ton ol st e] produced ine this rena the ( { om 
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decreased as a result of ore shortages, with corresponding tonnage 


losses to the railroads which move that material. There will be less 
work and fewer jobs in every activity, manufacturing and services, 
that comprises this great and prosperous industrial area. I predict 
that unless the ways and means are provided to continue to bring in 
iron-ore tonnage into this inland steel-mill region at the cheapest pos 
sible transportation cost, this flourishing section will become a de 
pressed area. I do not contend that the Labrador ore will answer all 
the problems. I do believe, on the basis of sound information, that 
the Labrador ore will substitute—ton for ton—for the decreasing ton- 
nage coming into the same ports and docks from the Mesabi, via 
Duluth. 

Without the St. Lawrence seaway project, the Labrador tonnage w 


be moved mut to the open sea, and LO New Londo Boston the Dela 
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ware Rive Baltimore, the Chesapea ce Bay 3 and the Jame 
R ver, to compete with the ore tonnage co! I) Ip trom Venez iela 
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is ci red Canada can build a canal around thi I nt powtiel 
following the route of the 14-foot canals now ther and she ean 
charge tolls In time of emergency those canals could be cut off to 
our use. 


Moreover, as | have aliren \ pointed out Lhe provect 18 a sound 
investment and 1 


investment will be returned over and over again 


Canada builds the waterway and charges tolls. the 


Gentlemen, I cannot imagine any good reason why the United States 
should not be party to the building ot a proilect that will pay ior 
itself over and over through the tolls collected on the waterway I 
cannot imagine any rood reason why we should allow the Canadian 
Government to build the project alone, viving to Canada the sole 
privilege of control and the fixing of tolls. 
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Finally—and I apoligize for having spoken at such length—lI firmly 
believe that in the face of our own diminishing ore supplies, unless 
the St. Lawrence seaway project is undertaken, this great inland 
steel-producing area is going to suffer severely, to the detriment of the 
entire Nation. Such a course just doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, General Pick, for this very 
fine presentation. 

For the benefit of the new members of the committee—and we have 
a number—as a matter of fact, there are only two members remaining 
on the committee who heard the testimony on the St. Lawrenc 
seaway in 1941; they are Mr. Dondero and Mr. Angell. I want t 
savy to you new members that General Pick is the most distinguished 
of all of the distinguished Chiefs of Engineers we have had that | can 
recall, All of our dealings in flood control and rivers and harbors 
matters are handled in connection with the Corps of Engineers, and 
our dealings are very largely with the Chief of Engineers. Down in 
the South we kind of have a very soft spot in our hearts for General 


Pick, because he was the district engineer in New Orleans who handled 


the great Mississippi Valley 1927 flood—one of the worst in the history 
of the United States. He did fi macnific nt job there, as he has in all 
the other assignments that he has had. 

Of course, we all know what he has done in the Missouri River 
Valley, and his service to our country during the war when he was in 
the India-Burma area and built that great Ledo Road. He went into 


forests there that had never been traversed by white men before to 
build this road. 
[ was intrigued by a statement that the General made. When 


assicm d the task of building the Ledo Road, he called his staff together 
and they all told him that it was impossible to build this project 
When all of them finished speaking and he had interrogated them all, 
he said, “Now, gentlemen, we will start the construction of the Ledo 
Road.” 

Of course, we all know the fine job he did during the great blizzard 
a couple of years ago in the Midwest, when he opened the roads and 


furnished the feed for millions and millions of cattle, and kept them 
from being destroyed, as well as in protecting the lives of thousands 


and thousands of people 

With the permission of the committee, we will file in the record 
General, the balance of your statement, as well as the schedules which 
you have attached to your statement 

General Pick. Yes. 1 would like to have that done 

Mr. Larcape. It will be made part of the record. 

(The balance of General Pick’s Statement reads as follows: 


Stratus oF PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL Rapips Section Dev »PM 


Pursuant to the Executive order of 1940. the Corns of EF: 


the comprehensive survey and planning of 1940-42 prepared plar and 

cations so that construction, if ordered, could be quickly initiated \s a re 
general plans and specifications have been prepared for the ¢ lual-purpose 
project For all initial construction features including access facilities, tra 
mission lines for power, etc., as well as initial work on the main dam, power! = 
and navigation structures, contract plans and specifications are on hand For 
the Long Sault Dam, for example, the general plans, specificatio and di 
analysis have been completed. The plans and specifications are suffi 
complete to permit advertising for bids for the construction of t! lam and 


flanking earth dikes. 
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IS and (The documents attached to General Pick’s statement are as 
: follows:) 
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n els Briefly, the agreement proposes that both countries execute certain 
. works to provide a deep waterway with a controlling channel depth 
of 27 feet and 30 feet over lock sills from the head of the Great Lakes 
to Montreal, and to develop a large block of hydroel etric power in the 
International Rapids Section, St. Lawrence River, near Massena 


4 N. Y., to be evenly divided by the two countries \ ver ui map 


) a 


86, 0 showing the project's high lights is attached 
12, 0 
EXISTING CONDITION OF W 
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1) litt and Qt) 1 ol bye ( ( ( l DD 
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eNISts rrom () CPDEOd to \lor : \] | . Cty oP 
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5, UU to a 32.5-foot depth. The bottleneck to navigation between o 
and lake ports is now a depth of 14 feet in tl U1] irround th 
: rapids of the St. Lawrence River in thi { miles between Mo 
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ry Construction of that lock was rapidly prosecuted a mo oen 
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to provide a channel depth of 27 feet between Lakes Superior, Mict 
igan, and Huron would be required and under the agreement it would 
be accomplished by the United States. 

The next item, proceeding downstream, is the deepening of thé 
connecting channels between Lakes Huron and Erie to 27 feet which 
would be undertaken by the United States, together with providing 
such compensating works as necessary in the St. Clair River Present 


r 
project depths are ven rally 25 feet in the down-bound channel] 


S iii 


21 feet in the up-bound channels 
WELLAND CANAIT 


The present Welland Ship Canal, connecting akes Erie and 
Ontario, was officially opened 


n 1932. It was constructed by the 


Canadian Government and replaces the former canal, which was the 
Third Welland Canal. The present canal is 2/.60 mules long, 200 feel 
wide at the bottom, 310 feet at the water surface, and 25 feet deep. 


The eight locks have a length of at least 800 feet, width of 80 sy 
and depth over sills of 30 feet. There are seven lift locks varying 
from 43 7 to 47.9 feet head, Lows ther with one ruard to k, ageregating 
327 feet total lift Under the agreement the Canadian Government 


) | 


would increase the channel depth to 27 feet 


HOUSAND ISLANDS SECTION 


Leaving Lake Ontario the first 68 miles of the St. Lawrence River 
comprise What is known as the Thousand Islands section, extending 
from Tibbetts Point, N. Y., to Chimney Point (Ogdensburg), N. Y. 
Channel improvements in this section were accomplished by the 
United States and Canada between 1929 and 1933, consisting of the 

raightened 
and widened channel generally in excess of 450 feet Under the 
seaway plan additional rock shoals would be lowered to provide a 


channel having a minimum width of 150 feet throughout and a depth 


removal to a depth of 27 feet of scattered shoals to afford a st 


of 27 feet based upon a Hew datum plane whien is one-half foot lower 


at Lake Ontario than the former datum plane 
American waters, would be done by the | nited States 


his WOrk. lo ated in 


Pp = 


INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SEt [() 


The next 46 miles of the St. Lawrence River, extending from 
Chimney Point to St. Regis, N. Y., is known as the International 
Rapids section. [t is in this section that major navigation and 
hvdroelectric-power developments are proposed jointly by the two 
this reach S pres ntly roverned D\ 


Governments. Navigation 1] 


lateral canals along the Canadian side of the river, with locks 252 
feet long, 44 feet wide, and 14 feet deep over the sills. Those facilities 
were provided by Canada generally before the turn of t 
brief description of the principal works proposed in the international 
section under the seaway and power project follows 

a A channel thro ich the International Rapids section at least 2¢ 
feet des Dp with alin ment, W idths and current velocities deemed satis- 
factory for the anti ipated traffic: The channel would be located par- 
tially in the open sections of the river and partially in land cuts. with 


a bottom width varvine from 140 feet in the land cuts to 600 feet o1 
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more in the river. Three locks are proposed, each SOO feet long, SU 
feet wide, and 30 feet deep over the sills. The Point Rockway lock 
would be located in the Point Roeckway Canal just downstream from 
the Iroquois control dam, described below, and would have a normal 
lift of from 1 to 5 feet. The Robinson Bay and Grass River locks 
would be located in the 8-mile Long Sault Canal skirting the American 
shore in the vicinity of the power development, described below, and 
they would have normal initial lifts of 38 and 43 feet, respectively 

b) A control dam at lroquois Point near the upper end of the 
International Rapids section: The spillway, 2,390 feet long, would be 
a concrete gravity structure having a maximum height above founda- 
tion of 118 feet to the deck. There would be 40 gate openings each 
50 feet wide extending down to a continuous concrete sill at the mean 
elevation of the river bed. Operation of the vertical lift gates would 
be by means of two traveling gantry cranes. The 1941 agreement con- 
templates that the powerhouse shall be operated initially with a 
maximum pool elevation of 238 feet. With such operation the con- 
trol dam becomes necessary to maintain natural Lake Ontario levels. 
The dam would also serve generally as a flow regulator and would aid 
in the formation of a solid ice sheet from the control dam upstream 
to the Galop Rapids, thus reducing the amount of frazil that would 
otherwise form with adverse effect upon efficient powerhouse opera- 
tion during the winter season. 

c) The Long Sault (main) Dam near Massena to connect the 
American mainland with the head of Barnhart Island and the power- 
house, from the foot of Barnhart Island to the Canadian shore, as an 
extension of the main dam: Normal initial head would be 81 feet 
Long Sault Dam would be a concrete gravity structure having a 
maximum height of 145 feet above foundation. It would have an 
overflow spillway flanked by concrete gravity bulkhead sections and 
earth dikes. The 40 spillway openings each 50 feet wide would be 
controlled by vertical lift gates. Twenty-two of these gates would be 
operated by two traveling gantry cranes, and the remaining gates by 
individual motors. Spillway crest length would be 2,390 feet, of 
which 2,000 feet would be clear opening. Spillway crest elevation 
would be 221, or 21 feet below ultimate normal pool level of 242. 
The Barnhart Island powerhouse would comprise a structure about 
3,600 feet long and 180 feet wide. Thirty-six units having a com- 
bined turbine capacity of ? 200,000 horsepowet at Sl-foot head, and 
a combined installed generator capacity of 1,881,000 kilowatts, would 
be constructed, one-half of which would be on the American side of 
the international boundary. 

Thus the amount of power to be developed would be divided equally 
between the two countries. Average annual power generation 1s 
estimated at 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours. That block of power is the 
largest remaining for development at any one point on the North 
American Continent. The St. Lawrence River is unique among the 
rivers of the world in that the tremendous storage capacity of the 
Great Lakes regulates Its discharge to produce a relatively constant 
flow. The ratio of the maximum to minimum flow is only 2.2, as 
compared to a ratio of about 45 for most rivers of comparable size 
Observed mean monthly flow for an 80-vear period is 237,000 cubic 
feet a second, varying from a maximum of 314,000 to a minimum of 
144,000. Total drainage area above the foot of the International 
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Rapids section of the St. Lawrence at St. Regis, N. Y., is approximately 
303,000 square miles, of which 95,000 square miles are water surface. 

By Executive Order No. 8568 issued October 16, 1940, the President 
authorized and directed the Corps of Engineers, with respect to that 
portion of the St. Lawrence River known as the International Rapids 
section, to undertake (1) preliminary investigations of the potential 
dam site by means of core borings, test pits, soil analyses, ete., (2 
preliminary surveys of lands necessary for such development, investiga- 
tions of the titles to such lands, and (3) preparation of preliminary 
plans and specifications. That planning work was completed in 1942 
For all initial construction features complete plans and specifications 
have been prepared and invitations for bids for construction contracts 
could be issued without delay. 


CANADIAN SECTION 


From St. Regis, N. Y., to Montreal, Canada, 68 miles, the St. 
Lawrence River lies entirely within Canada. Navigation through this 
reach is now governed by the locks in the side canals, which are the 
same size as those existing in the International Rapids section above, 
252 feet long, 44 feet wide, and 14 feet deep over the sills. Under the 
1941 agreement Canada would construct canals and other works to 
provide a ship channel 27 feet deep. A brief description follows: 

Lake St. Francis section.—Lake St. Francis is a shallow lake about 
30 miles long within the Canadian Border. Dredging would be 
executed through shoal areas to provide a 27-foot channel at least 
442 feet wide. 

Soulanges section.—Here the seaway channel, 600 feet wide, would 
be located along the northerly portion of the existing Beauharnois 
power canal which has a width of 3,200 feet and is 16 miles long. 
This section of the seaway channel, to 27-foot depth, is completed 
except at the upper end where dredging is in progress. In the existing 
fixed bridges vertical lift spans would be installed to afford a headroom 
of 120 feet with a horizontal clearance of 200 feet. To bypass the 
powerhouse at the downstream end of the canal, where the head is 
about 80 feet, two twin locks in flight each 800 by 80 by 30 feet would 
be constructed, together with a cuard gate in the upstream approach. 
Power was first developed in the Beauharnois powerhouse in 1932. 
The first section of the powerhouse has been completed, with an in- 
stalled turbine capacity of 784,000 horsepower. The powerhouse is 
now being extended to provide additional generating units; additional 
units totaling 110,000 horsepower are now in operation. Ultimate 
development at Beauharnois will be about 2,000,000 horsepower. 

Lachine section.—In this reach for a navigation-only development 
to 27-foot channel depth the latest Canadian plan contemplates a 
channel about 600 feet wide in the open waters of Lake St. Louis 
leading to Lachine on the north shore. Thence a canal about 10 miles 
long from Lachine to Montreal ranging from 192 to 592 feet in width. 
It would include a guard gate and two locks, each 800 by 80 by 30 
feet, one at Verdun and the second at Montreal, to overcome the 
maximum difference of 53 feet in the water levels in this reach. 
Bridge alterations to provide a headroom of 120 feet would also be 
provided. 
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Preliminary plans have also been prepared for a combined naviga- 
tion and power project in the Lachine section. That combined 
project will no doubt be built by Canada if the demand for power 
warrants. The installed capacity for power development would be 
about 1,200,000 horsepower. 

Below Montreal—From Montreal to the sea there is an existing 
available depth for navigation of at least 32.5 feet; work is in progress 
to complete the 35-foot project depth throughout this section. 

Mr. Larcapre. Now, gentlemen, if you are ready we will proceed 
with the questioning. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave for the Supreme 
Court about 11:30 and I wonder if I might not be permitted to ask 
questions first. I will not take but just a minute or two 

Mr. Larcape. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Donvero. General Pick, I listened to your statement with 
extreme care, and I think there is one subject that you might not have 
touched on and undoubtedly overlooked. That is the question of 
whether or not the natural resources of Canada are of some importance 
to the United States and whether or not the building of the seaway 
would make it possible for those resources to reach this country? 

General Pick. Mr. Dondero, I neglected that. I had intended 
covering that. 

Mr. Donprro. I am referring now, of course, to the steel, to the 
timber, and the gas and other commodities that Canada has in 
abundance. 

General Pick. That great territory of Canada there is rich in natural 
resources, much of which is now coming into the United States, and 
much of which we are going to have to depend upon as the years go by 
In my opinion the opening up of this waterway will allow an enormous 
amount of those strategic materials—and some of the strategic 
materials that we are so much in need of now—to come into the 
United States. Certainly that is a great pulp-producing area now and 
rich in mineral deposits generally. 

Mr. Donprero. Would you say, General, that the defense and 
security of Canada is of great importance to this country because both 
Nations must act together? 

General Pick. Oh, in my opinion, sir, it is vital to the defense of this 
country. ; 

Mr. Donprro. Whether we like it or not, that is the case? 

General Pick. That is the case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Now, General, your predecessors—and I am talking 
now of the Army Chiefs of Engineers—in days gone by have come 
before this committee and have justified this project on the basis of 
savings on freight charges on commodities alone; and I am speaking 
of that day before tolls and iron ore were even dreamed of. Have you 
any figures ready to present to the committee on the basis that your 
predecessors presented it to this committee to justify this project 
economically? 

General Pick. Mr. Dondero, the Corps of Engineers has never 
made an economic study of this project, because that has been handled 
by the Department of Commerce. We have reviewed those studies 
and are convinced that the savings which I have indicated today are 
reasonable and conservative. 
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Mr. Donvero. What is the width of this proposed canal? Nobody 
has mentioned the width of this proposed canal. [t will have a depth 
of 27 feet. What is the width proposed, or does that vary In different 
segments? 

General Pick. It is a 200-foot minimum, but generally the chann 
width is much greater. 

Mr. Donpero. Now, General, on page 5 of your statement yo 
have indicated that the carrying charges for the project would b 
about $20,000,000 a year, and the savings about $60,000,000 a year 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Donprero. Knowing that the Department—and I am talki 
about the ¢ ‘orps of Engineers—tries to be conservative in its estimate 
that means that this project would pay out about » | 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. For every dollar invested it will return three to tl 
United States and Canada, or $1.50 each 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Donprro. Have you any additional in 
to the committee in reference to the known and proven amount of th 
deposits of iron ore in Labrador, outside of the fact that it will last 


ormation to presen 


») 


about 40 vears 
General Pr K | was invited last year to come up there and look at 


the area. I sent my deputy, General Bragdon, to make the inspe« 
tion He went over the area and saw that thev had blocked out what 
was considered to bea tO) year supply of high crade ore which would 


comparable to the esabi Range ore, and that thev were. still 
ble to the Mesabi R 1 tl th til 


Mr. Donprero. Now, ts not the reason for the slowness in obtaiming 
information that everything has to be flown in to that area by airplane 
That is the drilling machinery and everything else? There is no road 
ho river, and ho railroad 

General Pick. That is correct, su 

Mr. DONDERO And that is the reason why th niormation comes 
through rather slowly 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 1 think there will be witnesses 
to appear before the committee who will be able to give more definit: 


carrying on investigations, developing new deposits 


if 


information as to the amount that has been blocked ou 
Nir. DonpERO. One more question If Canada decides to vo 


ahead with this project alone, you mean the navigation project and | 
not the powe! project, do you not? 

General Pick. The navigation project and not the power project 
yes, Sir 

Mr. DONDERO. They could do that by building a canal on the 
Canadian side. 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Donprro. They could not do it to develop the power features 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, because, as I understand it—and I have 
been up there twice, like yourself—the international boundary lin 
runs straight through the rapids of the river 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Donpero. Half is on the American side and half on the Cana 
dian side 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Donprro. Therefore, that would have to be a joint venture. 
Now, General, as an engineer, could Canada build that canal as 
cheaply by doing it alone as it could be done by the two nations 
acting in cooperation and building the power and seaway together? 

General Pick. Our people have examined that plan of the Cana- 
dians and have agreed with them that it would cost approximately 
$30,000,000 more for the Canadians to build it than it would cost to 
build the same project on the American side. 

Mr. DonpeEro. So it is more expensive to do it separately? 

General Pick. It is more expensive, and we would have more tolls 
to pay. 

Mr. Donpero. You mentioned the Welland Canal. The Canadian 
Government built that at its own expense 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. They could, but they do not, charge any tolls on 
the Welland Canal. 

Genera! Pick. That is correct, sir. The Boundary Water Treaty 
of 1909 permits the levying of tolls. 

Mr. Donvero. It is free to American shipping today. 

General Pick. That is correct, sir’ 

Mr. Donppro. And, of course, if Canada built the canal for the 
navigation feature of the St. Lawrence, she could charge tolls and we 
would then be compelled to pay toll on every ton of ore coming into 
this country. 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. The result would be that we would alone then pay 
for the seaway, instead of dividing the cost between the two nations 

General Pick. That is right, sir 

Mr. Donprro. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Trimble, any questions? 

Mr. Trimpie. Mr. Chairman, | want to apologize for being late, 
to you and General Pick too, but 1 have taken care of the distinction 
No questions, 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Angell 

Mr. ANGetL. General Pick, I have been very much interested in 
listening to Vou! discussion of the project, and I have heard vou 


discuss il before some Vears avo Mr. Dondero and | heard thre 
discussion. We are the only two remaining original members who 
were here when we had the project up a number of vears ago. Are 


you recommending, General, that the 27-foot elevation be the con- 
trolling depth in the project? 

General Pick. 1 am recommending that the 27-foot depth be 
authorized now and we be allowed to put the sills of the locks down 
to at least 30 feet. I am also suggesting consideration of permissive 
authorization for a 30-foot channel project. 

Mr. Ancevi. This project is unique in one respect, in that it will 
be financing itself from tolls insofar as the navigation feature is con- 
cerned, 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnGevy. That is not true, General, in other navigation pro}- 
ects in internal United States. There are no tolls exacted for naviga 
tion construction 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. AnGeuu. In the case of the Panama Canal, tolls are exacted 
there. So that, with hydroelectric power receipts and tolls, the en 
tire project, both from a navigation standpoint and power, will bi 
self-liquidating. 

General Pick. That is correct, sir, for the power phase and for the 
new deep-water works in the St. Lawrence River, under the pending 
bill 

Mr. Angeuu. I notice from the chart on the wall that the total 
cost——that is, the grand total for both Canada and the United States 
of the 27-foot project would be $982,175,000. That is just a littl 
less than $1,000,000,000. What period of time is that cost computed 
upon? Those costs are shown in the schedules based on what time 
Is that existing prices? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. Existing prices as of December 1950, fo: 
the remaining work. Now, vou will notice that certain funds have 
been expended to date. For instance, the Canadians have expended 
$132,370,000. The United States spent $31,742,000 

Mr. Anceuu. In the computation of what each government will 
spend in the future if the project were authorized, then that will b 
taken Into consideration 

General Pick. If the Canadians were going to build the Welland 
Canal today, which they built under this reneral agreement and 
most of that $132,370,000 went into the Welland Canal—they esti- 
mate it would now cost them $350.000.000 or more 

Mr. Anceiu. Then, in the adjustment of costs between the two 
governments, would they be credited with the amount only actually 
expended, or the reproduction cost as of today? 

General Prcx. It has been split on a 50-50 basis in 1941-—on a work- 
and-cost basis then and not on a dollars-only basis now. There is 
no reimbursement contemplated whatsoever to Canada on the basis 
of a Welland Canal reproduction cost 

Mir. ANGELL. | notice on the 30-foot level the same computation 
shows the entire cost to the two governments would be $1,242,927 ,000 
which is roughly, as I figure it, a 25-percent increase over the 27-foot 
level. Is that correct? 

General Prcx. That is correct, sir 

Mr. AnGet. If it should go to a 35-foot level, then there is a radical 
cost change, and it will exceed $2,000,000,000 for the total costs 

General Prcx. That is correct, sir 

Mr. ANGELL. But it is your judgment, General, that under existing 
conditions it would be best to limit the authorization to the 27-foot 
level, and then later, when conditions justified it, it could be increased? 

General Pick. I think we should go ahead with the 27-foot depth 
because that is adequate to get this urgently needed iron ore into the 
industrial area that is already an important part of the economic 
wealth of the United States. 

Mr. Ancetu. And it would take some 5 years to complete the 
project on the 27-foot level. Is that correct? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. ANGELL. What length of time would be required for 30 feet? 

General Pick. That would take just about the same length of time 
because you will notice that the primary work to be done there would 
be dredging, and that could be done in manv locations at the same 
time if funds were available. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Lf you proceed on the °7-foot level, would the sills 
be put on the lower level of, say, 30 feet, so that if eve ntuall) you 
desire to increase it you would not have to change the sills? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 

Mr. DonpveEro. Would you yield for a brief question? 

\ir. ANGELL. I would be glad to. 

Mr. DonpeEro. General Pick, there is one thing I omitted. General, 

have found that the connecting channels of the Great Lakes and 
the locks at the Soo in Michigan, with a 25-foot depth in the down- 
hound channe |, is suffices nt now for commerce and to bring down the 
ore needed by the United States 

General Pick That is correct, sir 

Vir. Donpero. So that the 


idequate to take care of the needs of the United States in bringing the 


27 -foot channel proposed would 


hecessary ore and raw material irom the Labrador field to marke 
General Pr K Absolutely And, ol rse, You know the Wellan 
Canal lock sills are at 30 feet now So I do not think it advisa le to 


vO tO anything oTeatel than 30-foot sills at this time at the 


completec 
locks Kifty vears from now somebody may want to put them down 
to 35 feet But 30 feet now wo ile be all that Is necessary LO serve 
the Great Lakes and get this ore in without requiring any new 
equipment 

Mr. Ancetui. That is the recommendation of your depa 
the present time? 

General Pi kK Yes, sir; to handle the ore with eXisting 

Mr ANG LJ Thank Vou General 

Mr. LAR \DI Myr Blatnik will you Vi ld ior a qi tion. 

Nr. BLA’ NIK | would be rlad to 

Mr. Larcape. General, I note a difference in your statement 
the other statements that I have read in connection with the numl 
of locks that are proposed 


to be constructed on this project You 
stated that it would require seven locks. and I had been under tl 
impression it required 15 locks 

General Prick. I will ask Mr. Stellar to point out the locks a1 
them for the chairman on the chart ther 

Mr. Sreccar. I will start at the lower end with Montreal and 
work upward, Mr. Chairman 

General Pick. This is in Canada? 

Mr. Srecuar. Yes, sir. Starting at Montreal and working uj 
now, the first two locks would be located right ut isiats al prope! 
designated here by these marks ee Can to a display map SO 
you have two locks there in the pl rely Canadian section at \iontreal 
You have two more locks here in the purely C 


| 
i 


udian section at 
Beauhnois. That makes a total of four locks in “the purely Cana- 


dian section of the waterway. Going upstream to the international 
section, there is one lock here, Grass River; one lock here, Robinson 
say; one lock antes Point Rockway. ‘The total number of locks from 
Montreal upstream to Ogdensburg, N. Y., under the seaway plan 


therefore is seven, as compared to 22 locks there now 
General PICK. Twenty-two locks are in the 14-foot channel 
Mr. LARCADI There are already established, then, 12 lox ks? 
General Pick. No, su 
Mr. Larcape. Or 14, rather? 
General Pi K. No Those Ha locks are in the eXisting Canadian 
canals, Montreal to Ogdensburg 
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Mr. Larcapr. What I was trying to ascertain was the number of 
locks in the whole project, from the beginning of the project. 

General Pick. You want to include the Welland Canal? 

Mr. Larcape. Yes 

Mr. Srettar. The total number of locks in the Canadian and Inter- 
national sections of the river under the seaway plan is seven, as just 
stated. Now, then, let us go upstream, sir, into the Welland Canal, 
already completed and a going concern. You have eight locks there 
and one at the Sault. So, if you add all of those locks from Montreal 
up to Lake Superior, you get 16 locks. The present number in the 
entire system is 31 locks. And, of course, the increase is merely in 
this international and Canadian section of the river, where this old 
waterway was built by the Canadians between 1880 and 1900 

Mr. Larcaper. In other words, there will only be seven new locks 
required? Is that right? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Larcapre. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. sLAT NIK, Mr. ( ‘hairman, actually - after the presentation of the 
case before the committee in behalf of the waterway which has been 
made, capped by this most impressive and brilliant presentation by 
the general this morning, the only major question I have is how in the 
world can we any longer delay this important project, so important, 
as the general stated, in our own best interests economically and cer- 
tainly in our own self-defense in case this emergency should become 
worse. ; 

Now some mino! questions Mer. Angell, Ih coOod friend from the 
state of Oregon, from Portland. started off by reterring to this project 
as a self-liquidating project with such clear savings, annual savings, 
shipping savings on the potential traffic as well as the actual toll re- 
ceipts Is there any projyect of similar SIZe, General, In the hy story 
of this Country, that has been constructed or originally authorized on 
the basis that it shall have a self-liquidating feature in the authoriza- 
tion? 

General Pi K, In the [ nited States? 

Mr. Buatnix. That is right, sir. 

General Pr K No, sir | do not know of any 

Nr BLATNIK. The Panama Canal authorization called lol tolls in 
the original authorization? Is that correct? 

General Pick. Yes, essentially: but that is not in continental 
United States. Tolls were not mentioned tn the Spooner Act of June 
28, 1902, which authorized construction of the Panama Canal. 
When the construction was well advanced, however, the President was 
authorized to prescribe the tolls to be ley ied for the use of the Canal in 
the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 1912, which provided for the 
opening, maintenance, protec tion, and operation of the Canal and the 
sanitation and government of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Buatrnik. I meant a United States project 

General Pick. Well, the Panama Canal has tolls; ves. sir. That was 
considered as an international project to a large degree, and tolls are 
imposed there, and they always have been. 

Mr. Buarntk. And the tolls imposed or determined were determined 
on the basis of making that project eventually self-liquidating or 
what was the fiscal basis for the tolls? 
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General Pick. | understood that that was why the tolls were 
charged—to make it a self-liquidating project and to recover the 
cost of operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Buarnik. I should like to have that checked to see if 1 am 
correct now. 

General Pick. | have some 

Mr. Buarnik. It is my understanding that primary emphasis was 
on maintenance and interest payments and expenses of that type and 
not to guarantee that the tolls shall be such that over a given period 
of time the original cost shall be liquidated. 

General Pick. | have this on the Panama Canal, sir, on toll revenue 
The tolls are set at a level designed to produce in conjunction with 
other revenues a sum which will meet operating expenses and an 
interest charge of 3 percent on the net capital investment. The 
Governor of the Panama Canal testified during House hearings on the 
“Civil functions, Department of the Army’’ appropriation bill for 
1951 that as of the end of the fiscal vear 1949 the net operating 
surplus since the Canal was first opened to traffic in 1914 represented 
an average interest rate of 1.86 percent on the net capital Investment 

Mr. BLarnik. So, it was not the purpose of establishing those tolls 
to provide for the self-liquidation of the original capital investment? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir The net capital investment 1s 
the original capital investment minus an allowance for national 
defense value. 

Mr. Buarnik. You state there is no question in your mind, General, 
from the financial point of view, that both the power phase and the 
navigation phase of this dual-purpose project, the St. Lawrence 


and would more 


Seaway and power project, would be self-liquidating 
than pay for itself within the period of what vears? 
General Pick. In between 40 and 50 years. 
Mir. Buatntk. In short. we are reduced to this s mpl proposit 


? 


then: that this great international development which would con- 


tribute Lo thre economic Wwe Il-by neg of these two vreat countries, 
Canada and the United States, and North America, which would 
open the Sen lanes ot the world to thre very heart ol this oTreat cont 


) 
Is that corres 


) 


nent, will be paid for by those who want to use it 

General Prick. Under the bill, sir, the power phase and the St 
Lawrence River deep-water works will be made self-liquidating 

Mr. Buarnik. It is very difficult to understand, as my friend from 
Michigan, Mr. Dondero, has pointed out, why we would have so long 
delaved and at this moment would cd ny those who ask for the right 
to use it, de velop it, and pay for it, which in so doing would accrue not 
only to their self-interest and their own benefit but also to the general 
economic benefit of this country 

In referring to the ore reserves, the important thing, as you pointed 
out, and as I wish to underscore, in talking about reserves is not the 
low-grade reserves and the inferred or estimated reserves The 
important thing is your high-grade direct-shipment ores 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Buarnik. And it is estimated we have enough for 10 to 12 
and at most 14 years’ supply of those ores on a basis of the demand at 
present and which is projected with reasonable accuracy for the next 
9 or 10 vears. If there were, as some contend, enormous amounts of 


t 


ore now still available in the Lake Superior district, can we think of 
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any reason why iron-ore-mining companies, who have been operating 
for years in the Lake Superior district, who are now operating, who 
now hold substantial holdings in that area, would go all over the world 
spending millions of dollars seeking new sources of iron ore. 

They combed all of South America, and after they had about given 
up they went back for about the third time, I understand, into 
Venezuela, and finally, after going almost on foot through the jungle 
or the swamplands into the great interior of that country in which 
there were no roads or river transport or railroads, they located this 
deposit there. They went up into Labrador, flying men, matériel, 
specialists, technicians, and equipment by air, to determine the 
extent of those bodies there, to begin to develop them. They are in 
Africa right now. 

The point is that those who know this situation best, the mining 
companies themselves, in spite of the fact they hold large reserves of 
these low-grade ores in the Lake Superior district, are compelled to 
spend millions of dollars now to search for new bodies of ore through- 
out the world, to work and try to develop and to experiment with new 
processes and new methods and new techniques for utilizing the 
existing low-grade ores and the vast reserves of taconite. The situation 
is so critical that they are compelled to go out and grasp and seek for 
these new sources of ores. 

Now, I point to that perhaps in a too general way, but I point to 
that, gentlemen, as evidence in itself that those who know best, the 
mining people themselves, are compelled to go abroad and seek these 
ores which they need. 

Now, General, you mentioned that at most we have 14 years of this 
supply. Is it not true that the mining industry is a long-range pro- 
position? That no mining company or steel company of any size would 
be carrying on their business in a sound manner if they were not assured 
at least a 30-year minimum supply of ore for their furnances? 1] 
believe they normally try to have at least 50 years’ supply ahead 
before they can carry on their business in any degree with confidence 
or be able to survive. 

General Pick. Mr. Blatnik, I think that the steel companies know 
perfectly well that our supplies in this country of the high-grade ores 
are running out. They also know that we have got to have easily 
accessible high-grade ores. They also know that we have got to go 
into the world market to get them. They are doing everything that 
they possibly can, spending enormous sums to develop foreign sources 
in Liberia and Venezuela. The large companies in the United States 
are spending terrific sums of money to develop those ores. Actually, 
in Venezuela, they are developing a channel into the Orinoco River 
which is comparable to developing a channel similar to the presently 
existing Mississippi River channel 

Mr. Buarnik. It is planned that that channel, that large navigation 
project, shall be constructed by an American firm? Is that right? 

General Pick. It is to be built by American funds, by the steel- 
company funds, in order to get a supply of ore. Now, that indicates 
to me definitely that that ore from Venezuela is going to the seaboard 
and adjacent areas rather than to that industrial area which we have 
in the central part of the United States now. That is why I say it is so 
important to get as much as you can of this Labrador ore into that 
Great Lakes area if you do not want it to become a depression area 
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Mr. Buatrnikx. Not only must we need these additional amounts of 
iron ore from foreign sources to make up in part, though not entirely 
make up, the deficit between the supply of ore on hand now and the 
demand as we see it from now until 1960, but we must also have a 
sort of reserve or backlog to provide for the expansibility or the 
flexibility of ore production which is so extremely important should 
we reach an all-out war? 

General Pick. Absolutely. 

Mr. Buarnik. In development of taconite, in development oO! 
concentrates, if you look at their production curve, it is a gradual 
increase from 1.000.000. 2.000.000 to 4,000,000 tons a year on up 
over a period of years. But, as was contemplated in the last war, 
the time came when we were producing 25 or 40 million tons of ore 
these are relative figures—and within 12 months or less than 12 
months it had to be increased by over 100 percent; then again by 
100 percent, until over a period of about 4 years in those early forties, 
when we were in World War II, I believe the over-all sudden expansion 
within 4 years was almost 250 percent in iron-ore production in the 
Lake Superior district itself. 

We do not have that capacity for,such expansion at the present 
time, and if we should get into an all-out war within a year or two or 
three, we would find ourselves caught with a depleted reserve of 
high-grade direct-shipment ores from the Lake Superior district and 
extremely difficult accessibility to foreign sources. Is that correct? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is all I have at this time, General. I just want 
to tell you I was extremely impressed by the not only comprehensive 
presentation you made but the clear and logical arguments which you 
forth in behalf of this project which is of such interest to the entire 
country 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Larcapr. Do you have any questions, Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. MeGrecor. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman 

General, | have noticed with "2 oTreatl deal of interest youl very 
positive statement relative to the fact that we are vetting short of or 


s(* 


Do the Army engineers make surveys of mineral rights and the ava 
ability of various minerals and ores, or do vou gel that information 
from other departments? 

General Pick. We vet that from other departments 

Mr. McGrecor. Then the statement you have made relative to 
there being a shortage would probably come from the Depa ment 
of Commerce or the Department of Interior? 

General Pick. It came from the Department of Interior and from 
the steel companies, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, do you have any knowledge of Steep 
Rock deposits? I noticed you referred to it on the map awhile ago 
during your testimony. 


General Pick. I have a limited knowledge of Steep Rock | 
inderstand that there is an ore bed up there that is being prospected 
now that has some high-grade ore in it. I hope it has as much up 
there as the Mesabi Range, sir. I understand the Ste p Rock ore hes 


beneath a lake and that the ore occurs in vertical strata rather than 
in horizontal strata as on the Mesabi and in Labrador 

Mr. McGrecor. Figures or estimates are given, General, of a 
thousand million tons of ore 
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General Pick. Yes. That would be fine if that proves out to be 
true, sir. Ll understand they are prospecting up there. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right, and they are prospecting other 
places. Is that not true? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You definitely have knowledge of other pros- 
pecting? 

General Pick. They are prospecting over the entire United States. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. Then your statement that we are 
short of ore would be dependent upon the results of a lot of 
prospecting? 

General Pick. | am basing my statement, sir, on the information 
which I have gotten from the Department of the Interior, the Bureau of 
Mines, and upon what the steel companies tell me. They say that 
there is an enormous amount of low -orade iron ore in the United States 
but the high-grade stuff is running out, and they have got to have 
easily accessible high-grade ore 

Mr. McGrecGor. General, do you not agree with me that the stock 
exchange is somewhat a barometer of our economic condition and it 
would show whether or not there was a shortage of this material or 
that material? 

General Pick. Oh, I do not know, sir. I do not know anything 
about the stock exchange. I do not play it. 

Mr. MeGrraor. I do not know much about it either, General, but 
1 do know that the stock exchange is a pretty cood barometer. | 
want to call your attention 

General Pick. I know the stock exchange takes a nosedive now and 
then. 

Mr. MeGreacor. That is right—to the regret of some. But I want 
LO call to your atl ntion that steel stocks ar increas noly and con- 
tinually going up 

General Pick. Do you know one reason? I asked 

Mr. McGrercGor. Certainly that is not because we are going to get 
a steel shortage 

General Pr K l asked the people that question mvself, and they 
said, ‘‘We have found the ore.” 

Mr. McGrereor. That is right 

General Pick. I said, “Where?” 

Mr. MeGrecor. That is what I want to prove to you 

General Pick. They said, “In Venezuela and Liberia 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, General, I think we can prove to you that 
there is not the shortage of ore as claimed by some and | hope you can 
attend some of the meetings when some of these steel people testify, 
because then you will get some information other than what some 
Federal department has given you. 

I have noted particularly that you say that this project can be 
amortized. I take it by that you mean there are to be tolls charged? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And you went into detail. You said it would be 
amortized over a period of vears, and we would get $3 to $1 back. 
That is unusual for me to understand because we have had testimony 
here that there has been no agreement between the United States and 
Canada relative to tolls, and if there is no agreement relative to how 
much tolls are to be charged, how can you figure that we are going 
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to get our money back? You would have to know the amount of the 
tolls, and also how tolls are to be div ided, would you not? 

General Pick. Canada has agreed to the principle of tolls, sir, and 
[ do not think it would be any difficulty whatsoever in arriving at a 
system of tolls just as soon as this project is authorized 

Mr. MecGrecor. How much per ton, General, did you consider 
when you said that this could be amortized over a period of a certau 
number of years? How much toll charge did you figure there and 
what authority did you have to use that figure? 

General Pick. | took the Commerce Department figures 0 
after review by my staff indicated them to be a fair estimats 


Mr VicGREGOR Now the Secretary of Commerc Wiis hie ‘ wna 


he advised is there was no definite agreement relative Lo the mo 
of tolls to be « har@ved per ton 

General Pick. There is no definite agreement, Dec ise the ha 
no authority to make fr definite agreement vet, but these tolls o 
iron ore are, for instance, 50 cents, grain from 25 go 35, coal from 2: 


to 35, pe troleum 25, ballast and shipping 15 cents 

Mr. Nii C1REGOR Whose figures ure those. CGrenera 

General Pick. Those are figures arrived at by the Department of 
Commerce in making their study. 

Mr. McGrecor. And yet the Department of Commerce admits 
and the Department of State admits that we have not entered into 
any agreement with Canada relative to tolls and many other items 
pertinent to this program. So until final agreement is entered into and 
determined, those figures, would also change, is that not correct? 

General Pick. Well, they might, but I do not 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you not think they might‘ 

General Pick. I think they might be lowered. 

Mr. McGrecor They might be raised too, might they hot 

General Pick. | doubt it, sir 

Mr. McGrercor. And vet, 1n the face of the questionable amount ol 
tolls to be charged, you say, and you have set forth your figures, this 
can be amortized on the basis of 30 years, and we will get back $3 to $1? 

General Pick. I said it would be amortized over a period from 40 


) 


to 50 years, su 

Mr. McGrecGor. I misunderstood you. But the thing I am trying 
to get at, General, is on What authority you made those figures and 
the stateme nt. because the departments where you gel those figure 
admit to us that ho agreements have been made on tolls distribution 
and various other items. 

General Pi K No agreement has been made, Sil because there is 
ho authority for an agreement There has been an untold amount of 


" 
t that w 


discussion on this project over the vears nnd | bel Vi that at 
be easy to work out with Canada 
\lIr \ICGREGO! That would have to be taken care olf definitely D\ 


agreement before we could definitely determine ho soon we Could 
amortize this, would it not? 

Creneral Pick I do not think so, su 1 thin you can ¢ I 
these things just like we estimate any other project wh 
ized in the United States as to the benefit-cost ratio 

\Ir. \icGreeor. And not having knowledge of hat ti othe 
country wal to do s that your conception 

Creneral P | I thin ve have knowledge wh 

ta 4 
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Mr. McGrecGor. But it is not in writing? 

General Pick. No, but there is a very genuine understanding, sit 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Will you yield? 

Mr. McGreaor. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I would like to ask one question, General 
Have you figured out the approximate cost of transportation of a ton 
of iron ore from the Labrador area to the furnaces? 

General Pick. I do not have it here. I would be glad to furnisl 
it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Could you? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Could you make a comparative statement be- 
tween the cost of laying down the tonnage from Venezuela in th 
same area? 

General Pick. Into the Pittsburgh area for instance? Into which 
area, sir? Into Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Aucuinc.ioss. Yes, the Pittsburgh area. 

General Pick. Or Cleveland or where? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. From the Labrador deposit to the Pittsburgh 
area and from Venezuela to the Pittsburgh area. 

General Pick. Yes, sir; I can furnish that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Thank you. 

(The information furnished by the Chief of Engineers based on 
current estimates by his staff is as shown below. The estimates 
include the cost of services required to make delivery of iron ore on 
dock or in rail cars, as the case may be, at the final destinations indi- 
eated. The costs for the water hauls are estimated on the basis of a 


one-way movement of ore returning empty. 


1. Labrador ore.—Cost of shipping a tons of ore from Seven Islands over a 
27-foot seaway, without tolls, to Ashtabula and thence by rail to Pittsburgh 
$3.80 per gross ton. 

2. Venezuela ore.—Cost of shipping a ton of ore from dockside to Baltimore 
and thence by rail to Pittsburgh: $4.80 per gross ton 

3. Labrador ore.—Cost of shipping a ton of ore over existing waterway facilities 
from Seven Islands to Ashtabula and thence by rail to Pittsburgh: $5.65 per 
gross ton. 

4. Corresponding costs indicated in 1, 2, and 3 above to Cleveland.—Labrador ore 
to Cleveland over 27-foot seaway; the cost is estimated at $2.05 per gross ton 
Venezuela ore to Cleveland via Baltimore; the cost is estimated at $5.20 per gross 
ton. Labrador ore to Cleveland over existing waterway; the cost is estimated 
at $3.90 per gross ton. 

Mr. McGregor. General, | recall a statement that you made the 
other day—and I do not think it was off the record—at the White 
House. I believe you said that we could start construction work in 
90 to 120 days, or something like that. 

General Pick. I think I said we could start work in 90 days if we 
had the money, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. I notice in your statement, General, where your 
survey for this project was made 9 years ago. Is that right? 

General Pick. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you tell this committee that you could 
bring up to date your survey so that a contractor could bid on these 
projects and do it within a period of 90 days on a survey that has 
been made 9 years ago? 

General Pick. On the preliminary works, ves, sir. You see, this 
project was designed during the last war. We have the design. 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is approximately 9 years ago according to 
your statement. 

General Pick. Yes. We have those plans and specifications now, 
and they could be—well, it takes time to get out proposals and 
advertise. We could advertise work right away, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I bring this out a little more plainly if | 
can, General? In other words, you feel that with the survey that you 
made 9 years ago, in 90 days of technical work on it you would have 
the plans so that myself as a contractor or some other contractor would 
be able to go in and put in an intelligent bid on this job? 

General Pick. On the preliminary work, yes, sir 

Mr. McGrecor. We do not bid on preliminary work, General 
We bid on the construction of this project. 

General Pick. Well, | mean by preliminary work the work that 
you would put under contract first, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, let me preface my question 

General Pick. Now, then, the powerhouse and dam have been 
designed. ‘The locks have been designed. The yardages have been 
figured. All we would have to do 

Mr. McGregor. Your balance points will be the same over 
9-year period as in your survey Made 9 years ago? 

General Pick. I do not think the years make any difference in 
accurate surveying and planning, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. Nine years makes a tremendous difference on 
balance points. 

General Pick. What do you mean, sir? 

Mr. McGrecor. Movement of one section of dirt from one area 
to the other. 

General Pick. Not if you know the quantities. 

Mr. McGregor. I happen to be a contractor, General, and | 
know 

General Pick. | have been in the game a long time myself, sir 

Mr. McGrecor. Weather conditions make a tremendous change, 
and you may change your mind in 9 years on where you want to fill 
there or cut there in your balance points. 

General Pick. But these are complete plans, sir. We know how 
much yardage has to be taken out in order to get these cuts. We know 
how much yardage to be taken out to put in the locks. We know what 
the size of the locks is. We know what the dimensions of the locks are 
We have detailed plans on the locks. We know what the dimensions 
of the dam are. We have detailed plans for Long Sault Dam. We have 
got the power dam and powerhouse designed, sir, all as mentioned 
under “Status of Plans for International Rapids Section Development”’ 
in my prepared statement. 

Mr. McGregor. You do not think that there is any change that 
would make you change your plans after a lapse of 9 years? 

General Pick. The only change that | could consider as necessary 
might be in the building of power facilities. There may be some new 
thought in the building of generators and the like that would have to 
be studied to see whether we want to make any changes in them or not. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, I have been a member of the committee 
I think three different times and have listened to your testimony, and 
this is the first time I have ever heard you recommend or the Army 
engineers recommend the 27-foot depth and a 30-foot sill depth. Is 
that something new? 
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General Pick. I did it when I testified before, I believe, sir, if you 
look at the record, last spring. 

Mr. McGrucor. I thought I went over it very carefully. But this 
change would make quite a material change in your plans, would it not? 

General Pick. No, sir. It was designed on a 27-foot channel basis 
in accordance with the 1941 agreement. 

Mr. McGrecor. Just one more question, General, if I may. 1] 
noticed you touched on the Welland Canal, and it was constructed 
a number of Vears ago at a Cost of approximately $130 million o1 
something like that? 

General Pick. $132 million; ves, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder how much credit Canada will get for 
the Welland Canal in the over-all picture of costs? 

General Pick. They will get credit for $132,370,000 

Mr. McGreeor. Only what the actual cost was when they built 
the canal? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is quite different, General, from the testi- 
mony of the heads of two different departments. Now, will vou back 
up those figures? 

General Pick. Articles Il and III of the 1941 agreement spell out 
the works to be paid for by both countries. At that time the costs 
were essentially on a 50-50 basis as indicated by the following cost 
figures presented by General Robbins and appearing on page 167 of 
the hearings of the House Rivers and Harbors Committee on June 19, 
1941: 

Estimated cost of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project: 
Canada, cost to date, $132,672,000; United States, $17,105,485; mak- 
ing a total of $149,777,485, cost to date. 

Cost to complete: Canada, $144,418,000; United States, $285,- 
056.515: or a total of $429,.474.515. 

Now, the total at that time was Canada $277 ,090,000, or 48 percent; 
United States $302,162,000, or 52 percent. 

The total for the project at that time, completed and remaining 
work, both countries combined, was $579,252,000. 

The present-day figures I have presented are based upon the same 
division of physical work to be paid for by each country. Since the 
Canadians have completed a much larger amount of work and the 
United States has conversely a larger amount still to be done, the United 
States has been a victim of spiraling costs of recent years to a much 
larger degree than the Canadians as shown below. The expenditures 
to date by the Canadians are $132,370,000. For the Canadians to 
complete, they must make an estimated expenditure of $251,269,000, 
or a total of $383,639,000. The United States has spent to date 
$31,742,000. The United States must spend to complete $566,794 ,000, 
or a total of $598,536,000. That is where you get your total for the 
project 100 percent complete. 

Now, on the present estimated cost for remaining work, and taking 
the completed work at the actual cost at the time, the grand total 1 
$982 ,175,000. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, I appreciate those figures you have read 
to us, but getting back to the testimony that has been given to this 
committee by two different heads of our Fed ral Government, both 
have testified that the Welland Canal construction cost, if built now, 
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would be what would be credited Lo the Canadians. In other words, 
the cost of the actual construction of the Welland Canal at time con- 
structed of approximately $130,000,000 would now jump up to about 
$400,000,000, and she would be given credit for it. In other words, 
Canada would make a profit of about $300,000,000 because she built 
the Welland Canal when construction costs were low, but we are going 
to have to pay for the building of the Welland Canal when construc 


tion costs are high. Do you disagree with that statement’ 

General Pict | disagree with it because when we started o it, Sil 
we divided up the work, and we said to Canada, ‘You do this and we 
will do this You do this, and we will do this.”’ It is all set forth n 


the 1941 agreement. Now, then 

Mr. MecGrecor. I would suggest that vou get in touch with Secre- 
tary Sawyer and Secretary Chapman, because they were the ones who 
testified as I have stated 


General Pick. Well, 1 would like to point out on the map, sir, i 
this reach here we split the cost of the work right down through the 
center. Canada agreed to take on all of this work in the Canadiar 
section at its own cost In addition to that, Canada took on the 


responsibility of building the Welland Canal Now. Canada has 
carried out its part of the bargain insofar as the construction of thi 
Welland Canal is concerned. If we had carried out our part of the 
agreement down here in the international section and in the Great 
Lakes connecting channels in 1941 or before, it would have been on a 
50-50 basis. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you are not in agreement with the stat 
ment that has been made before the committee that Canada is only 
charging us the actual cost of the Welland Canal when she Col 
structed it? 

General Pick. Canada has provided the Welland Canal in accord 
ance with the understanding with the United States. If you want 
to add up the reproduction costs to see what Canada is really 
paving should if have Lo build the Welland Canal on today’s costs 
you would probably find the Welland costing $350,000,000 or more 
which would place the total United States-Canadian money ngures 
essentially on a 50-50 basis 

Mr. McGrrcor. That was the testimony that was given to 


by the two Secretaries that were here that $375,000,000 was what 
was going to be credited to Canada. And vet the Welland Cana 
only cost Canada $130,000,000 In other words, that she was making 
a profit of about $240,000,000. 

General Pick. Oh, no, sir. Canada is not being reimbursed with 


any money at all Canada Is merely being creaited with any Wo! 
she does, and at the time of framing the 1941 agreement the ove! 
work was split essentially on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. McGrecor. If that is your statement, I want to compare 
with the statements presented to us 


General Pick. Let me tell you something, si This canal dow) 
here new Lachine Canal at Montreal is going to cost a large sun 
ol money Now, in order to vet that through there the Canadiatr 
Government has got to take this railroad which crosses through hey 
and put it unde! the river That is not included mn these cost 
Also, she is rong to have to rearrange many MmuUnNICIp: fine tie 
nciudmn Wale! > pp and SOU, nes nione hist \ 1 
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front. Further, the Canadians have built the Beauharnois Pow: 
Canal which will serve as the new seaway for 16 miles. So Canada 
is going to pay more than what we have got in this agreement. Sh: 
is going to provide more work. 

Mr. McGregor. Who is going to operate the canal, General? 

General Pick. Sir? 

Mr. McGrecor. Who is going to operate the canal? 

General Pick. The United States will operate the canals in th 
United States. Canada will operate the canals in Canada. 

Mr. McGreaor. Who will operate, the locks? 

General Pick. The Canadians will operate these locks down 
here—in the Canadian section. ‘The Americans will operate the new 
large locks up in the international section. 

Mr. McGrecor. How many locks are there in the Canada terri- 
tory? 

General Pick. Well, there are two down here, and two here in 
this reach, all in the Canadian section. Canada will operate those 
four locks. The United States will operate these three here [pointing 
to the three new seaway locks on the international section display 
map}. 

Mr. ANGELL. In other words, those in the United States territory 
will be operated by the United States? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. And those in Canada will be 
operated by the Canadians. 

Mr. McGreoaor. Under rules and regulations that will probably be 
a part of an agreement to be entered into in the future? There is no 
agreement relative to the operation of the canal as yet; is there? 

General Pick. The 1941 agreement states by whom those facilities 
will be operated, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, one more question from a contractor’s 
viewpoint. Are you going to have any portion of this project on a 
cost-plus basis? 

General Pick. I would not like to see it, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are going to be the boss. I do not want to 
see it either. But I would like to have you tell us whether or not it 
will be. 

General Pick. I would much prefer and I see no reason why we 
should not advertise every bit of the work including the dredging. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then let the contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder? 

General Pick. The contract will go to that man who puts the lowest 
bid on the table. 

Mr. McGreaor. Responsible bidder? 

General Pick. Lowest responsible bidder; yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I hope you stick to that statement 

General Pick. | am very much in favor of sticking to that state- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mv. Larcapr. Mr. Pickett, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Pickerr. General Pick, you referred a moment ago to the 
progress that is being made in relocating the steel industry on the east 
coast generally. Do you have any knowledge of present construction 
plans for future construction to expand the steel industry in the Great 
Lakes region? 
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General Pick. I understand that there is a plant being considered 
for the Detroit area, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. General, | have made inquiry of witnesses who have 
heretofore testified in these hearings concerning definite information 
about that very thing. If it has been submitted for the record vet, | 
do not know of it. I have reference to information that has come to 
me from general reading that Bethlehem was roing to spend about 
$100,000,000 at Lackawanna; that United States Steel is spending a 
very large sum, part of it around Buffalo, | understand; that Re 
public, Jones & Laughlin, American Steel & Wire are going to spend 
enormous sums of money for expansion of plants in the Cleveland area 
alone; that Inland is expanding in their East Chicago, Ind., plant 
that National Steel is going to expand one near Detroit; and perhaps 
others. 

Now, I assume from the statement you made a moment ago that 
vou do not have definite information about all the proposed expan- 
sions of the steel industry in that region. 

General Pick. I do not have the detailed information at hand, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, Mr. Blatnik made a statement that was inter- 
esting to me a moment ago when he said that the steel industry likes 
to have a minimum of 30 years’ ore supply in sight to take care of 
any expansions, and they prefer about 50 years’ supply. Now 
General, assuming these plans for expansion that I referred to and 
perhaps others are taking place in the Great Lakes region, where are 
those companies going to get the ore to make those plants economi- 
cally operable for the 30- to 50-year period? 

General Pick. I do not know. 

Mr. Picxerr. I assume from previous statements you have made 
in answer to inquiries made that vou have no definite information as 
to the proven ore reserve at Steep Rock? 

General Pick. I do not have any definite information as to thi 
proven and definitely indicated reserves up there. There is a small 
amount that has been proven up there. I think I have that figure 
It is 74 million tons that have been proven to date 

Mr. Pickerr. I presume you got that figure from the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines? 

General Pick. That is where it came from, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. As I recall, Secretary Chapman testified in substance: 
to that a few days ago. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. At the same time, I bave available in my files a cops 
of a statement attributed to Dr. Boyd of the Bureau of Mines giving 
the figure as 282 million tons. And again Mr. McGregor used some 
figure of about a billion tons at Steep Rock a while ago. 

Now, is it practical to ask you and the Corps of Engineers to furnish 
us with the latest available accurate statement with reference to the 
proven ores at Steep Rock, as well as those that are indicated and 
inferred? 

General Pick. I think that that should be gotten from the peopl 
who make the survey, sir. The Department of the Interior is respon- 
sible for that 

Mr. Pickerr. I can appreciate that, and I will not ask your 
Kngineer ( ‘orps to proy ide it under those circumstances 
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Now, | believe you testified a few moments ago that there is a 
40-year proven ore supply in the Labrador region. Am I correct in 
my recollection on that, General? 

General Pick. Yes, sir; I testified to that effect 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, on the basis of what annual rate of mining is 
that figure given? 

General Pick. That is based upon the amount of ore that they have 
lrilled and blocked out up there. 

Mr. Pi KETT. Well. obviously we would have il longel period oO! 
supply if we took less ore out per vear. If we only took 1 million 
tons a vear, a 40-vear supply would be 40 million tons \t what rat 
of mining were you using the 40-vear figure? 

General Pick. The 40-vear figure was based pon the amount the) 
expect to get out in 10 vears merely on the basis of paving out then 
Investment on a minimum mining basis. They start out in 1955 with 
I think, about 5 million tons. Then it is increased to 10 million tons 
and then they mav go to 20 and to 30 million tons 

Mr. Prekerr. Well, when do they expect, according to your i 
formation, to take out as much as 10 million tons per year 

General Pick. By 1960 

Mr. Pickerr. By 1960? 

General Pick. Let me check that. 

Mr. Prcekerr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. Ten million tons by 1956 to 1957 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, that figure came from what source, General? 

General Pick. That came from the steel people who are develop- 
Ine the ore reserves 

Mr. Pickerr. As I recall, Mr. Humphrey of the Hanna peopl 
testified at the hearings last vear that by 1955 they expect to be tak- 
ing out 1 million to a million and a half tons of ore a vear, and | 
believe you now say they expect, according to the figures given you, 
to take about 10 million tons by 1956. 

General Pick. This is the latest estimate, sir. That ore production 
is to be stepped up under the mobilization program to the capacity of 
this railroad that they are building as rapidly as they can, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do they think they can have a railroad completed, 
mining operations in progress, and be producing 10 million tons of ore 


a vear in the next 5 vears? 

General Pick. They intend to complete the railroad by the end of 
1954. They will start shipping mining equipment into the ore field 
over the railroad in the winter of 1954-55. They will complete the 
harbor facilities at Seven Islands about 1954. They will begin ship 
ping ore, both over the railroad and from Seven Islands, in 1955. 
They say that the likely ore movement in 1955 will be 5 million tons 
to be increased to 10 million tons by 1956 to 1957. 

Mr. Pickerr. When were those figures made available to you, 
General? 

General Pick. In the last 2 weeks 

Mr. Pickerr. That is a considerable upward revision, then, 
figures they gave the committee when they testified here in Aq 
1950 and again when Mr. Humphrey’s statement was made Novembe1 


| thy, 
i 


OL ft 


ru of 


16, 1950, about what they expected to mine. 
(reneral Pick { do not recall what statement was then made 


Mir. Prcketrr. You are not familiar with that 
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General Pick. No. 

Mr. Pickett. Was that statement from Mr. Humphrey himself or 
some official representative of his company? 

General Pick. It was from a representative of his company. I do 
not know Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Pickerr. You are not, of course, then, familiar with the 
factors involved that caused them to revise their estimate upward 
so drastically in such a short period of time? 

General Pick. Well, one of the reasons has been the national 
emergency and the demand for iron ore. They have started out on 
the railroad with the view to having it completed in 3's vears. That 
is being done by American contractors 

Mr. Pickxerr. And the national emergency had been in progress 
for some time by the middle of November of last vear, of course 
What has happened since then to cause such a drastic upward revision 
of the figures that have been made public up to that time? 

General Pick. I think that Mr Humphrey expects to appear before 
the committee, sir, and | am sure he can give you that information 

Mr. Pickerr. What is your information in regard to the total 
number of tons in the proven reserve 1n Labrador? 

General Pick They have got 400 million tons drilled and blocked 
out now, sir. 

Mr. Prexkerr. That is the 40-year supply you referred to a w 


) 


hile 
ago. 

General Pick They estimate that that which they have drilled 
and that which they are working on now will indicate a H-veat Ss ipply 

Mr. Pirckerr. That would then be at the rate of 10 million tons 
a vear? 

General Pict Well, IL do not know whether that is what the 
based the 40 years on or not, sir 

Mr. Pi KETT. Whe nh, according to your information, do 
panies expect to mine and utilize as much as 20 million tons of ore out 


; 


the com- 


of the known reserve at Labrador? 
General Pick. I have no figures on that; but I understand from 
i 


Canadian sources that one of the members of the committ that 1s 
handling this for the Canadian Government up ther savs that they 


thy 
Lit 


are going to produce the ore and haul it out to the capacity of the ra 
road just as rapidly as thev can possibly ret the equipment ntodo 
Nr. PICKETT What is the present estimated capacity of the railroad 


that they are building? 


General Pr I Well. it Is an ore railroad It Ss a single-track 
railroad with adequate siding capacity to operate as a standard ra |- 
road | do not know how much they ( xpect to haul there but 25 or 


30 million tons would not be too much for a single-track railroad with 
adequate sidings and adequate rolling STOCK 

Mr. Pickerr. And, of course, there is the limiting factor of the 
weather and other things that always has to be taken into account in 
connection with it? 

General Pr K. Well, the conditions up there are about the same as 
those at Duluth. The railroad operating conditions are not different. 

Mr. Prexerr. I see. 

General Pick. It is not a treacherous route. It is not a d 
railroad to build 
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Mr. Pickerr. Now, the reference has been made in your testimony 
here to the present proposed depth of 27 feet for the water route, with 
the locks and sills constructed to 30 feet. 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Are there any plans to date, General, to set a day 
when we will be called on to deepen the project to 30 feet? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know of any suggestion that is being made 
at this time to request us in Congress to authorize a deepened channe! 
at any given date? 

General Pick. I asked that the committee consider the advisability 
of permissive authorization to 30 feet, but other than that and the 
testimony of Admiral Cochrane of the Maritime Commission | 
know of no one who is advocating 30 feet at this time. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, on the period of amortization of 40 to 50 years, 
I assume that was based upon the estimated tolls for the various 
products that you expect to be hauled over the water route as provided 
by the Department of Commerce and which are in the record of last 
year’s hearings? Is that right? 

General Pick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Pickrrr. Based on 50 cents a ton for ore and 25 cents for this 
and so on down the line. As I recall the previous testimony on this 
project, it has been stated that 50 cents a ton was about the maximum 
economical rate that you could expect to ship ore over the completed 
seaway for. If that be true, certainly the tolls would not be any 
higher than 50 cents to get any ore over. 

General Pick. Well, I do not know what you are comparing it with, 
sir. What are you comparing it with? Offshore or Mesabi ore? 

Mr. Pickerr. 1 am just taking Mr. Humphrey’s statement last 
year. [I remember he said about 50 cents a ton would be about the 
most that the traffic would bear. 

General Pick. Well, | should think that Labrador ore could stand 
a 50-cent toll and be delivered to the consuming areas around the 
Lakes up there now much cheaper than you could Venezuelan or 
Liberian ores. I think that that 50 cents would be much more 
economical if compared with foreign ores. 

Mr. Pickrrr. But 50 cents would be the most that water traffic 
would bear and be competitive with existing transportation facilities 
and they could not afford to charge more than 50 cents, could they? 
That is, for ores from the same region? 

General Pick. Well, the savings are great enough so I think if you 
wanted to, if you had to, you could pay a higher toll than that and 
still have adequate sales price. 

Mr. Pickerr. But 

General Pick. The savings are three to one now 

Mr. Pickerr. If the steel industry figured it at 50 cents, then we 
would have to go along with whatever they said they could afford to 
pay, would we not, General? 

General Pick. Of course you have vot to work that out 

Mr. Pickerr. So the amortization period figured on 50 cents per 
ton ore and the other figures given in there is 40 to 50 years. Now, 
then, if the ultimate agreement that is worked out between the 
United States and Canada called for a toll rate per ton of the various 
products to be shipped at less than the figures given in the hearings 
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f last year, then the amortization period would have to be extended, 
would it not? 

General Pick. Well, if that were agreed to, yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, in figuring the amortization period, did 
you take into account interest charges on the money advanced? 

General Pick. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. And at what period of time, General? After com- 
pletion of construction or during the course of construction? 

General Pick. Both. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then from the day the first dollar is advanced until 
completion and operation, that enters into the figure? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. General, 1 am interested in your estimate that th 
project can be completed in 5 years. I believe that is the figure you 
gave us today. As I recall, you testified last year that if diligently 
prosecuted it could be completed in 7 years. Now, what is 1 
difference and what factors do you take into account to give us 1 


he 
he 
difference in those estimates? 

General Pick. That schedule indicated last year for peacetime 
conditions is one on which we would not build it as rapidly as it is 
possible to build it. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Well, you base it on the prosecution of the project 
diligently? I believe that was the word you used, General. 

General Pick. Even on a 7-year completion program the project 
could be put into operation before that 7-year period was up. I can 
build it in 4 years if you give me the money, because you can split th 
work up. You can split it up into dozens of jobs. It is just a con 
struction job spread over many miles of river Mr. MeGregor will 
agree with me on that. It is separated enough so you can get in ther 
and do the work under many individual contracts. You can start 
all at one time if you have the money 

Mr. Prckerr. Yes, sir. But the more rapidly you proceed on 
iob like that the greater the cost 

General Pick. The less the cost 

Mr. Prcxerr. The less the cost? 

General Pick. | should think so, because your administration ana 
your Insp etion and every thing would all be carried on at one time and 
vou could do it for less, l really believe, sir 

Mr. Prexerr. It requires more manpower to do @ JOD taste! tha 
f you do it at a slower rate, does it not? 

General Pick. Well, vou would have more manpower employed 


it one time; ves, sir 

Mr. Prcxerr. And to that extent then, the cost would be greater 
during the same period of time, would it not? 

General Pick. Well, I do not know the point that vou are trying 


LO make, sir. I do not know what you are trying to show whether 
it is going to cost us more than what we have estimated to do the 
vork in 5 vears or not This Is based upon doimeg the work in that 


period, 

Mr. Prckerr. In 5 vears’ time? 

General Pi } Yes, five full working vears to get all of the machines 
in the powerhouse. On the basis of appropriations by fiscal years 
it amounts to 6 years 

Mr Pi KETT “Aad last vear's estimates were over a 7-veal period, 
were they not? 
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General Pick. That was $573,000,000 if I recall the figures correctly 
as to last year’s testimony, over 7 years, yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. The figure today is what? 

General Pick. $566,000,000 roughly. 

Mr. Pickerr. $566,000,000. Now, General, what causes the re- 
duced cost figure to be presented to us this year under what it was 
last year? What are the factors that reduce that cost estimate? 

General Pick. I have it in my statement. In my statement | 
said that these estimates that we have now are prepared upon actual 
experiences of similar work, work that you would normally use to 
compare in making up estimates. Present experiences. There- 
fore 

Mr. Pickerr. You were trying to be just as accurate last year 
about it as vou are now, were you not? 

General Pick. Yes, but we were using the cost indexes which were 
in effect in July 1948, and they were higher in some instances than 
certain going construction jobs are now. 

Mr. Pickerr. You mean costs are lower now than thev were in 
1949? 

General Pick. The index is higher. 

Mr. Prexerr. The index was higher in 1949 than it is now, General? 

General Pick. The Engineering News Record indexes. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, what is the index today, General? 

General Pick. Last year we took the Engineering News Record 
indexes and applied them to our 1940 base estimates 

Mr. Pickerr. 1940 or 1948 estimates? 

General Pick. 1940. And we brought them up to date. Now we 
refigured the whole thing on experiences that we had in the latter 
part of 1950 on actual jobs which were comparable to this type of 
work. 

Mr. Prexerr. Well, now, as I understand it, vou used the Engineer- 
ing News Record index for your cost estimates on this thing. Is 
that not right? 

General Pick. When I testified before the Committee last spring 
[ gave vou July 1948 estimates by bringing the 1940 base estimates 
up to date by application of ENR index factors. 

Mr. Prexerr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. Now, then, we had a me¢ ting with the Canadians 
and went over all of the costs and worked up a contractor’s estimate 
based upon the most recent experiences. 

Mir. Prexerr. And that brings it to a total of $566,000,000? 

General Pick. Yes, sir 

Mr. Prexkerr. Now, as I understand the figures vou gave us last 
vear of $573,000,000, and if 1 am correct that is the figure vou used in 
the recent conference between vourself and other members of the 
administration and the committee down at the White House, those 
were the figures that vou gave us for the construction at the time you 
testified last year—$573,000,000? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir, for the remaining cost to the 
United States 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, it has been approximately a month or not 
exceeding a month, General, since we had that conference. At the 
time you used the figure of $573,000,000 I take it vou had not com 
pleted the present estimate? 
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General Pick. I said at that time that om people were then in 
Canada working on these estimates 
Mr. Pickxerr. I know vou did, and that is why 
General Pick. This is what thev came up with, si 
Mr. Pickerr. All right Now, then, the Engineering News Recoré 
ost index in 1948 was 464.83, was it not, General? 
General Pr | | do not know sir | do not have it he re 
Mr. Prexerr. Do vou now know whether the 1951 costs in February 
show it to be 536.74? 
General Pick. I do not have the cost-index figures here, sir. 
Mr. Pickerr. Well, your estimates in 1950 were based upon t 
Engineering News Index? Is that right? 
General Pick. 1950? 
Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir 
General Pick. You mean in the testimony last spring’ 
Mr. Pickerr. Yes 
General Pick. Yes. I said that is what they were based upon 
Mr. Pickerr. And were you not at that time projecting it from th 
figures civen by General Wheeler In his 1948 statement where hi 
made his estimates of the cost? 
General Pi # They were both predicated upon the basic 1940 
estimates (1939-41 estimates 
Mr. Pickerr. Based on the 1940 estimates? 
General Pick. Yes, sir. 
Nr. Pi KET! But you did not take into account General] Wheeler's 
figures then? 
General Pick Oh, you have to take into account every figure that 


) 


vou have made up, but they were not General Wheeler’s figures 
Basically we took the 1940 fi 
insofar as the index indicates 
testimony last spring. 

Mr. Pickerr. His figures, as I recall, showed in 1948, according to 
the table that was put in the record last vear, a SOSS 000.000 cost 
Am | wrong about that, General? , 

General Pick. I did not understand that fig 

Mr. Prexerr. $588,000,000 


rures and added the Increase hh COSsts 


{ that it should be ncreased mn my 


») 


General Pick. For what, su 

Mr. Pickerr. For the International Rapids Sectior Page 2 0 
the hearings of last year 

General Pick. We are talking about the estimate of cost of wor! 
in the international section That $588,000,000 vou are talking about 
is a total figure which is made up of $105,407,000, which was thi 
Canadian cost, and $483,206,000, which was the United States cost 
total is SSS88.613.000 

Mr. Pickett. All right. Then, the cost of construction ha 
up a matter of eighty-odd million dollars according to the difference 
in those estimates in the last 2 vears? 

General Pick. I did not say that, su 

Mr. Pickerr. I know, but I am saving it 

General Pick. I do not agree with you, sir. 

Mr Pic KETI You do not? Well, his estimates show $483,000,000 
and yours show $566,000,000 at the present time. That is approxi- 
mately $80,000,000; is it not? 


Ss rone 
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General Pick. | do not believe your comparison is on a comparabl: 
basis. Four hundred and eighty-three million dollars is the cost to 
the United States for the International Rapids Section given in my 
testimony last year. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. Our figure for that now in the present estimat: 
which I am putting in the record here, sir, is $475,356,000. But m 
present estimate for the entire International Rapids Section job 
American and Canadian work combined, is $587,465,000 as compared 
to $588,613,000 testified to a year ago. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Now, what does this $566,000,000 figur epcompass 
General? 

General Pick. That is made up of $89,845,000 for connecting 
channels in the Great Lakes Section, $1,593,000 for the Thousand 
Islands Section, and $475,356,000 for the International Rapids 
Section, making a grand total of $566,794,000 

Mr. Pickerr. And that is a completed project from the gulf of the 
St. Lawrence to Duluth for 27 feet, including all connecting channels 
and harbor deepening and everything else? 

General Pick. That is the cost to the United States to complete 
its part of the work under the 1941 agreement 

Mr. Piekerr. Yes, sir 

General Pick. That is what it says in this table here. Do you have 
a copy of this table there, sir? 

Mr. Prexkerr. | do not know what table you are reading from. 

General Prex. It is on the back of the statement 

Mr. Pi KETT. | have not had a chance to read that far dow hh through 
your statement. I will look at it then. 

Well, all right. At the time you gave us the $573,000,000 figure in 
1950, you were contemplating this same amount of completed work 
> Is that right? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. And there is approximately $7,000,000 less cost 
according to your estimates today than there was a yeal ago? 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, you said a moment ago that you are 
basing your reduced estimate upon actual firures for the comparable 
work that is being done today? 

General Prick. That is right, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, upon what did you base the $573,000,000 
figure, General? 

General Pick. The same basis that I testified to a few minutes ago, 
sir—the 1940 base estimates with July 1948 Engineering News 
Record Index price increase applied thereto 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, are you using the 1948 prices with the 
1951 Engineering News Index Record today? 

General Pick. Now? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, then 

General Pick. In the estimates I now present we made up our own 
current estimate based upon work, comparable work, which we have 
let and taken bids on in the latter part of 1950 


for the United States cost! 
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Mr. Pickerr. Well, you did that for the purpose of getting th 
most accurate figure available? 

General Pick. That is correct, and for that alone 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. And, General, when you gave us the 
$573,000,000 figure last year and I do not want to argue about it 
why did you do it that way then? 

General Pr K. Well, for one re¢ ason, wt did not have the time to 
ret them up it is an arduous job. Also, we have to vo to the Cana- 
dians and work these figures out jointly. We cannot give you thes 
composite estimates without contacting the Canadians, and that is 
what has been going on for the last 345 or 4 months 

Mr. Pickert. Now, what is your estimate today of a 30-foot 
channel based upon the latest available information? 

General Pick It is right on the board, sir 

Mr. Piekerr. Which is $767,000,000 for the United States 
that correct? $767,629,000 for the United States cost alon 

General Pick. That is the remaining work for the United State: 
yes. 

Mr. Picxertr. Yes, sir. 

Now, then, how much of that is represented by connecting cha 
nels and additional harbor facilities and so forth? 

General Pick. The connecting channels would be $270,540,000 
The Thousand Islands Section would be $13,176,000; the International 
Rapids Section would be $484,113,000; that makes a total of 
$767 629,000. 

Mr Pi KET! Now, then for your connecting channe is that Was 
$270,000 000? 

General Pick. $270,340,000 

Mr. Pickerr. That is for the 30-foot channel? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Prexerr. And that is the estimate of the cost of deepening 
these upper Great Lakes connecting channe ls at th present time? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Prexerr. Is that all of them? 

General Pick. That is all of them, ves, sir. 

Mr PICKET Now, what channels are those then, Gene 

General Pi K Well. thes nr the mt NMiarvs h Vel the Stu i 
Mackinac, the St. Clan River, Lake St. Cla Detroit R I 
Lake Erie entrance channel 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, that figure then is $11,000,000 higher than the 
one that was civen us In the 1948 estimate for the same channels to 
be taken down to a 30-foot depth, is it not? 

General Pir K | did not understand the question, sil 

Mr PICKETT I will put the question another wav, General. On 
page 133 of the hearings last vear we have an estimate and it is en- 
titled, “Breakdown of Cost of Deepening Upper Great Lakes Connect- 
ing Channels in Connection with the Proposed St. Lawrence Seaw: 
1948 Cost Levels, 30-Foot Channel.”’ And it names the same chan- 
nels you have just named. The total figure given is $259,492,000 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Pickerr. Your present figure is $270,300,000 

General Pr K Yes, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, then, the cost for doing that work today ts 
$11,000,000 greater than the estimate of cost on a 1948 level 3 it not 
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General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, why, then, General, is the cost greater for 
that work today and the cost of your over-all project less today than 
it was in the figures we had here before? 

General Pick. Because dredging costs in that area are higher. | 
would like to point out, however, that the present estimated cost for 
the over-all 30-foot project, which we have been discussing, is higher 
than the comparable estimate on the 1948 level 

Mr. Pickerr. Dredging costs are higher? All right Now, 1s that 
the only construction cost in connection with that project that has 
increased in that period of time? 

General Pick. I will ask Colonel Potter directly to answer that 
question, sir. He is the one that made this up 

Mr. Pickerr. Fine 

Colonel Porrrer. Mr. Pickett, Mr. Stellar and m\ staff and the 
Canadians have been working on this new estimate for some time 
The revision of the estimate was asked for first because the 1948 
estimate is based on the 1939-41 estimate raised entirely by the 
ENR index That caused a raise of some 80 percent or more based 
entirely on one figure, that is, an index factor. There was a feeling 
that that was too much of a raise to go into just on an across-the- 
board basis. So we thought we would go back to the basic estimates, 
and as we have had since World War II a considerable amount of 
construction, we thought we had adequate experience to take each 
work item that made up the project, take a comparable figure from 
a going construction job and come up with a new estimate which 
would probably be sounder and more realistic than just taking the 
plain ENR index factor—S80 percent or more—and multiplying the 
old estimate by it 

Some construction costs have increased, say, L10 percent Others 
have only increased 68 percent or less. It was with some little sur- 
prise perhaps we found that for a 27-foot project the current esti- 
mate for the work to be paid for by the United States was lower than 
reported last vear whereas the total job estimate increased but it was 
very readily understandable, and for the sake of the committee | 
would be glad to furnish a broken-down copy of the estimate that we 
made up. 

Mr. Pickerr. I would certainly like to have it, Colonel Potter, 
because it Is a complete surprise to me that we are here today with a 
$566,000,000 figure that is a considerable reduction over the latest 
available estimate that you gentlemen, who have always been relied 
upon to have with such accuracy, gave us a vear ago. 

Colonel Porrer. One of the things, for instance, is channel exca- 
vation, which has not gone up any where near as much as concrete 
and electrical machinery and there is a large amount of excavation 
and earthwork in the International Rapids section of this project. 

Mr. Prckerr. But it has all gone up some; has it not? 

Colonel Porrer. Many items have gone up, sir. Earthwork in 
general has rone down owing to increased efficiency in equipment and 
operations. 

Mr. Prcxerr. But every bit of the kind of thing that you have to 
deal with—labor, material, machinery—has all gone up some; has it 
not? 

Colonel Porrer. Generally, ves, sir, but not entirely 
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Clon parison of princtpa nit co se ler? (10 i hap 


Mr Pi KET I Then how can vou arrive at a heures that S less 
today than any figure we have had heretofore : 
General Pir K By intelligent appli ation ol the data in o lr hand 


Mr. Pickerr. Then, you have made a more intelligent approach to 
it this time than you have before, General? 

General Pick. We have relied upon our OWN acl lal eAperiences 
rather than solely relying upon the Engineering News Index 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, now, then, the 1940 figure was based upon 
what? The Engineering News Index or upon your own examinatio! 
and exploration? 

General Pick. That was the actual cost estimate for doing the wo 
at that time (1939-41 conditions 

Mr. Pickerr. And based upon vour own examinations and surv 
of what would be required to be done to complete the project to the 
plan that you then had in mind? 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Picketrr. Have you made a new examination an surve Ol 
the project since 1950 like vou origina ly made M4 » the 
compl tion of that agreement 

General Pick. We have not, s 

Mr. Prekerr. Then, General, how can you be as accurate to 
with your estimates as vou were in 1941 if you have not 
survey? 

General Pick. Well, Mr. Pickett, the phvsical features Of the earth 


ao not change The amount of Vardage ip there to be removed 1s 
the same now. There is no subsidence up there. There has been no 
earthquake there There have been no great faults to ocew The 
physical features on the ground are the same as they were ther (nd 
if you measure a distance accurately in 1941, that distance would bi 
accurate today If it were not, our land lines throughout the United 
States would be helter skelter and we would be in bad f (‘ont 


plans and specifications were prepared In 194] 
\MIr. Prekerr. General, then all previous figures given on this pro} 


since 1941 until the higures given today have been projected o 

Knees ing News Ince x, and no vou are using actual cost estimates? 
(rene ral Pi K Wi have made al attempt te ‘ 

“1T) | 
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Mr. Prexerr. All right. And you have arrived at the $566,000,000 
figure. What is a comparable figure on the 1941 estimate? 

General Pick. You mean the difference in the two? 

Mr. Pickxerr. Well, if you can give me the difference or whateve: 
the actual figure was, | would appreciate it. 

General Pick. I can furnish that for the record, sir. I do not have 
it here. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, now, I wish vou would advise me why the over 
all project cost is less today than the latest available figures which we 
were dealing with on a $573,000,000 basis a year ago, when your esti- 
mate for these connecting channels is $11,000,000 higher today than 
it was based on your estimates of a year ago 

General Pick. We can furnish that for the record, sir 

Mr. Prckerr. Fine. 

General Pick. I would like to call your attention to the fact, sir, 
that the total estimate for the remaining work there has increased from 
$802,566,000 to $818,063,000. 

Mr. Pickerr. That is for both Canada and the United States? 

General Pick. Most of that increase has been in the work that the 
Canadians are going to do themselves. Now, we had to go back and 
check these figures because Canada insisted upon reviewing all costs 
to bring up the costs to actual going-job figures, so that they could 
determine exactly what it was going to cost them, because they are 
making some other estimates. For Great Lakes connecting channels 
in the 27-foot project, the present estimate is only $1,154,000 higher 
than that on July 1948 cost levels. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, to say the least, the cost of the remaining work 
for the United States is more than double the cost of the remaining 
work for the Dominion of Canada in either event. 

General Pick. Dollarwise, yes, sir. The physical distribution of 
work remains the same. 

(The following tabulation was presented by General Pick :) 
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Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. Now, General, you are projecting the con 
pletion of this project on a 5-year basis at the present time? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. When do you propose to start construction if th 
project is authorized? 

General Pick. As soon as the funds become available; we can Start 
work in 90 days after receiving funds 

Mr. Pickerr. At what stage of the consideration of this project dik 
We arrive at the conclusion we had to construct it in 5 years, General 

General Pick. The Canadians say that they can build their part of 
it in 445 years 

Mr. Picxkerr. But what I have in mind is that sometime since th 
hearings in 1950 there was a determination of policy by the administra 
tion that this ought to be done in 5D Vears, or at least | ussume that S 
true based on your presentation her Now, when was that con- 
clusion arrived at? 

General Pick. It was arrived at when it was determined that this 
ore could be rotten out of Labrador and i large Lonnagve would vo 
through it 

Mr. Picker I still do not know when that was, General [’m 
sorry. I wish you would tell me 

General Pick. I do not know either, but it was sometime after the 
hearings last year that it was definitely determined that they wer 
going forward to build the railroad and get the ore out 

Mr. Prckerr. Well, at least it was done at sometime before you 
General, commenced the study that has brought forth the present 
figure that vou gave us? Is that not right? 

General Pick. Yes. Sometime after 

Mr. Pickerr. When did you start your study on that? 

General Pick. The meetings started with the Canadians In last 
June—with the International Joint Commission and with the Cana 


dian ‘Transport Department. There have been many meetings since 
that time 

Mr. Pickerr. But you started last June, then, with the idea of 
arriving at the most exact figure you could give us on the cost of con 


struction on the 5-vear basis? 

General Pr K That is correct, Si 

Mr. Picketrr. Now, then, General, am I correct in my recollection 
that the President’s budget for 1952 called for only $15,000,000 to 
commence construction of this project? 

General Pick. I think it was $20,000,000, 

Mr. Pickerr. $20.000.000? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickrerr. That would not just obviously start this project on a 


rapid scale, would it? 

General Pick. I did not develop that figure, sir. I did not give the 
Budget Bureau that figure 

Mr. Pickerr. | am sure you did not. If you were authorized to 
start this project and prosecute it diligently to a 5-year completion 
job, Vou would have to have a very considerable sum of money to 


start with, would you not? 
General Pr KK | have in the back of my statement there a break 
down, SIP, showing the funds, on page 1] 1 think we should start 


out with $34,000,000 for the international sectior l think in the 
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Mr. Pickxerr. Well, in your consultations with Mr. Humphrey « 
representatives of the people that are exploring those ore deposits 
Labrador, did they explain to you how they arrived at this 5 millio 
a year figure that they are using as the basis for bringing ore in ov 
existing canal facilities? 

General Pick. I have something on that here, sir. Now, they ar 
figuring on moving 3,000,000 tons plus by ocean carrier to the se 
board points, 5 to 7 million tons up to Montreal for transshipment 
three ways, part by way of the 2,500-ton canal vessels to Lake Ontari 
and Lake Erie ports, part by rail from Montreal to Prescott an 
thence by lake vessels, and part by rail from Montreal to the Pitts 
burgh area. So it looks like they think they could probably get 2,51 
tons through there per canal vessel. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you mean 2,500 or 2,500,000, General? 

General Pick. Well, I think the figure is 2,500,000 tons if they car 
get through 1,000 runs at 2,500 tons on each sailing 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. Now, I have reference to a statement that 
I have read, made by Mr. Humphrey, who is president of the M.A 
Hanna Co., last November. And, of course, you know that company 
is the leader in that exploration at Laborador. The statement wa 
credited in the New York Times of last November 16, which sai 
that present plans call for bringing in 5,000,000 tons annually ove 
the present St. Lawrence canal system. They gave you a different 
figure then actually? 

General Pick. No. This breakdown here is what they have indi- 
cated that they might do. Now, if they are going to put 5,000,000 
tons through there and still take the normal traffic that goes through 
there, somebody has got to give way. 

Mr. Pickerr. All I know is what Mr. Humphrey is credited as say 
ing. Of course, he will be here in a few day sand can speak directly for 
himself as to present plans. 

General Pick. He can testify to that; ves, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. But the tonnage through the canal has st pped up 
during 1950 trem ndously, and the 10,000,000 tons is a lot of tonnag 
cvoing through that waterway with all the lockages that th \ have to 
make. They are small locks. 

Mr. Pickerr. Probably it is not in your province, General, a 


Chief of Engineers, but have you made any transportation study 


on the project for presentation at this hearing? I] am talking about 
your department. I am sure you have some figures given you fron 
the Department of Commerce or some other place. 


General Pick. Well, sir, I have all the traffic studies by the Depart 
ment of Commerce and I have had my staff review the Commerc: 
Department’s report and other available data. 

Mr. Pr KETT. Well, now, can you e1ve us a ready re ference to what 
the cost per ton for hauling iron ore over the existing canal is and 
what the cost per ton will be if this project is constructed and put into 
operation? 

General Pick. That is the 14-foot canal’ 

Mr. Picketr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. There is no ore tonnage g¢ 
not know whether it would be shown in the tariffs or not. I would 


ne over it now, sir. | do 


be glad to look it up. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Well, then, since there is no existing figure, we would 
like to have available to us the estimate of cost for shipping it over the 
present canal and the estimate of cost for shipping it by a completed 
27-foot project. 

General Pick. We will provide that, sir. 

See insert by Chief of Engineers appearing on p. 232 

Mr. Picxrerr. Do you have any information on the status of the 
negotiations of navigation rights on the completed project? 

General Pick. Secretary Acheson in his statement covered that 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Picxerr. The reason I asked that question, General, is that I 
thought of one or two more that I ought to have asked him at that 
time and that is the reason I would like to ask them of somebody who 
had the information. I assume you do not have it. 


General Pick. I think he covered it very thoroughly in this state- 
ment there, sir. 
Mr. Picxerr. I do not recall whether he was asked whether the 


present treaty 1s subject to cancellation and, if so, what period of time 

what procedure would have to be undergone, whether all our nay iva- 
tion rights have been cleared throughout the entire area with the ex- 
ception of three that he mentioned, and whether our navigation rights 
under existing treaties cover the entire Gulf of St. Lawrence as well 
as the river and the lake region. 

General Pick. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody 
here from the State Department who could provide that information 
for the record. 

Mr. Larcape. Well, then, if no one is present from the State Depart 
ment to answer this particular question and Mr. Pickett will request 
it from the State Department, I am sure it will be furnished 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, what action, if any, is required by the Cana- 
dian Parliament to make this a self-liquidating project by way of tolls 
and what not? 

General Pick. Under the resolution, sir, it must be approved by 
the Canadian Government just the same as by our Government 

Mr. Pickerr. That would be action by Parliament? 

General Pick. And action by Congress. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Now, what is the limiting factor on thi 
tonnage that could be shipped through the compl bed project 

General Pick. Since this is going to be used for an all-purposs 
canal, you would have to consider the vessels that you were operating 
through there, the loading of the vessels, the density of the cargo, the 
balance between up-bound and down-bound traffic, the length of the 
navigation season, and the rapidity with which a lockage could be 
made, 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, the Welland Canal itself would be the greatest 
restrictive factor in its capacity to handle traffic, would it not? 

General Pick. Well, it would be one of the canals 

Mr. Pickerr. What is the estimate of the amount of tonnage that 
could, if the seaway is used to capacity, flow through the completed 
project? 

General Pick. We think a conservative estimate would be some- 
where between 45 and 50 million tons; it might be more, depending 
upon the make-up of the traffic. 

Mr. Pickerr. Per year? 
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General Pick. Per year. 

Mr. Pickrerr. And that is in the 8 months’ period when there is no 
interference from weather and freezing of the water. And what would 
be the top estimate that you would clve it. General? 

General Pick. Well, it depends altogether upon how the traffi 


would flow. If it were properly spread, distributed, and uniform 
throughout the season, you could put much more in there than vou 
could if it piled up at various stages. I think there is some indication 
to the amount of tonnage that could be gotten through this water- 
Way in our experience at the Sault. During the last vear the Welland 
Canal took 15,000,000 tons without any difficulty. The locks at the 


Sault carried a tremendous tonnage. MacArthur alone handled 
48.000.000 tons of ore. 

Mr. Buatntk. It was 55 million tons in 1948 

G neral Pr I And DO 1 illions In 194S; ve Sir. Practically all of 
that, of cours is down bound. A 27-foot waterway has a tremendous 


CAPDACILY 


Mr. Pickerr. Now, somebody has given us the figure in these 
hearings that if would be S4,000,000 tons of commerce on this seaway 
General. Who gave us that figure, if vou have the information? 

General Pick. That was in the study made by the Commerce 
Department—from 57 to 84 million tons. 


Mr. Pickerr. Your estimate is 45 to 50 as a conservative estimate? 
General Pick lf sav as a conservative estimate that could ret 


through without difficult, 





Mr. Buarntk. Will the gentleman vield for a point of information? 

\Ir. Prexerr. Can 1 ask him this one question? You made your 
individual estimate to arrive at $5 to 50? | mean vou made an 
independent estimate of 45 to 50 million tons? Is that right? 

General Pr K. That is a ecapacitv ol the locks, not the vol ime of 
prospective tonnage 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, then, when they get around here and talk about 
$4 000.000 f wns of traffic using the seaway, they do not mean the same 
thine you do w hen vou sav 45 to 50 tons capacity for the locks? 


u remember when we dug the [rite reoastal Canal 


A 


General Pir 


in Louisiana and Texas, 9 feet deep with 100 feet on the bottom and 
we scr ped up all the tonnage we could possibly vet anywhere in the 
country. we estimated that it would be 5,000,000 tons to go over that, 
and we in lud d eve rything. All right. In 20 vears that prospective 
tonnage had increased so rapidly that the canal was dug and then 


redug, and last vear the tonnage on that canal had jumped up to 


27.000.000 tons inside of 25 years from the inception of the project. 
Now. then. anvbody who dor S not look ah ad Lo se¢ what the pro- 
spective tonnage Is In such an undertaking like th S wrong, because 
if will develop. Now. | am saving he re that | thn kK a conservative 
estimate of what these locks will carry now is from 45 to 50 million 





tons. 
\Ir PICKETT | appreciate the conservative view with which you 


approach it, Gene ral: bit now, then, the reason I asked the question 


was to get an estimate from a man and a department that have had 


a great deal of experience with this to see what vour heures show as 


compared with this 84,000,000 that somebody has just been throwing 
out in the air to use all the time 
Mr. Buatnix. Will the eg 


Mr. Pickerr. Let me get the answer to that questiol 


] ] { ) 


] ; ' ' 
entleman vield to clarify a point 
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General Pick. Mr. Pickett, if this canal should develop twice as 
much tonnage up there, those locks would be duplicated to take care 
of the traflic. Now, this was a long range view and estimate ot it 
You remember we have had to build the locks at the Sault and later 
rebuild them and amplify them as traffic increased over the 
Now. if there was a lot of iron ore out there in the Mesabi Range to 


last over a number of vears and vet we had to bring in 40 or 50 million 


Vears 


tons more than we are bringing In now, we no doubt would build 
additional locks up there 

That is what the Commerce Department’s study has brougl 
forth: A long-range view of 84,000,000.tons as can be foreseen now 
In 1925 down In Louisiana nobody in the world could see more than 
5,000,000 tons going through the Intercoastal Canal, vet it has been 


increasing every year. Even during the war vears Ib did not get 
the _secepnite day peak. since the war it has been climbing steadally 
Che curve 1s roing upward Nobody ky ioWws Where it Ss romng to stop 


It has gotten up to 27,000,000 tons already through the Intercoas 


Canal between Louisiana and Te xas, so much so that we are havin: 
to build another lock into the Mississippi River at New O 


order to vet the traffic in ther he lock is built now, and w 
vaiting for the connecting canal to take it in there from the harbor 


canal 

So in these matters vou have to take a long-range viewpoint beca 
once the locks are built they stay in service many years 

Mr. Pickett. And, in taking into account the long-range vii 


points you referred to, we have also got to consider the additional 
cost of constructing it to take care of the greate: capacity, Making 
changes and everything that goes with 
General Pick. | brmg up the case again, sir, of the Intercoast: 
Canal. Inside of 20 years we dug it and then went back and red 
it to larger dimensions We are having to increase th lo ag Ci- 
pac It down there now. So that is nothing new. When New Yor 
started out as a harbor, it had an entrance channel depth of abo 
feet Now it has a45-foot channel Everv harbor in the United 
States has be n cle veloped progre ssively over the vears and the we 
istified on a step-by-step basis We are at the point now of deeper 
ng seaboard harbors in order to take care of this deep-draft shippi 


of petroleum products and tron ore; and, if vou pleas 
into the United States from abroad So vou have got to look at the 
things \ ith PB long-range viewpoint 


I do not know when these locks would be required to be duplicated 


Ip there on the St. Lawrence; but, if we are going to t e care 
100,000,000 people in the United States and see Canada develop up 
there like it is, | am positive that they will be duplicated, that they 
will be ~saon in less than 50 vears 

Mr. Pr Ma You are equally per tive that we are going to deepen 
the canal svstem throughout to : or 32 or whatev: the situation 
ight be? 

General Pict I ever the demand comes for it, I t ( - 

Mr. Piekr’ And with the pvramiding costs i port d an 
extended period for amortization in proportior 

General Pr 1 would not ALT CE to th pVramidaing st I} ( { 
wo ild bye vha ever ] Os to do adit wo 
at the tim 
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Mr. Pickett. Yes, sir. And the deeper you go in the International 
Rapids section the greater the cost? Is that not true, General, because 
that is a rock bottom up there? 

General Pick. That is correct. In that 46-mile section up there. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

General Pick. There is a considerable amount of rock in there. 

Mr. Pickerr. And that would be true in other sections of the 
seaway too, would it not, in addition to the International Rapids 
section? 

General Pick. The other sections are all lying in Canada or partly 
so, except for portions of the Great Lakes connecting channels which 
are entirely in the United States. 

Mr. Picketr. If Canada did not care to prosecute it due to the 
greatly increased cost if they did run into rock, we would still be bound 
then to a 27-foot channel, would be not? 

General Pick. That is right, but I think Canada is vitally interested 
in the waterway. You know Canada has already developed the 
channel of 35 feet up to Montreal at its own expense. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, General, I have seen figures that show that if 
Canada builds this project alone it will cost Canada $617,000,000. 
That is less money than it will cost to build the combined project, 
of course, and part of that is due to the fact that Canada’s estimate 
does not take into account the cost of power-generating facilities on 
the United States side in the place where you propose to build it. 
Now, in view of the fact that the Canadians are so intent on con- 
structing this project if we do not participate in it and that they can 
build it at a cost less than the combined project, why should we not 
let them go ahead and do it? We are going to have to pay tolls on 
it whether we build it or not. Why should we not go ahead and let 
Canada build it and at least save the taxpayers of the United States 
some money in the interim? 

General Pick. Mr. Pickett, Canada has not withdrawn from the 
1941 agreement, and they expect to go through with that agreement. 
Now, as to my personal opinion about Canada building it and charging 
us the tolls, the people in the United States would pay for the water- 
way. 

Mr. Pickxerrr. I did not catch that. 

General Pick. The people of the United States would pay for the 
waterway because the very great and large percentage of everything 
that goes through there would go into the United States. The United 
States would have to pay it, if Canada levies tolls on an all-Canadian 
seaway. 

Now, then, across the Canadian border from the east to west we 
have a very fine relationship along the border. We have many 
interests which we have solved on a cooperative basis. We have many 
more that we must solve on a cooperative basis. I think that Canada 
has carried out its part of this St. Lawrence agreement in a very fine 
manner. They went ahead and built the Welland Canal. They have 
been ready and willing for a number of years to carry out their part 
of this agreement, so as to build this International Rapids section, 
the last principal bottleneck. 

From purely and simply a United States Government standpoint, 
it would be in my opinion much better to have a joint interest in any 
waterway that goes through this short international section, because 
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vou remember when this is done, if Canada builds an all-Canadian 


canal, it will forever be under Canadian ownership. The United 


States would not have anything to say about it. In fixing the tolls, 
| hope that the United States will have a voice in it. That is the way 
t should be. And that is the way the Canadians want it to be. And 
that is in the resolution before you. 

| see no good reason why the United States should not be a party 
to any toll agreement. But if we do not build or assist in building this 
International Rapids section, we would not have any voice in fixing 
olls. 

Mr. Pickerr. General, I promised a moment ago to vield to Mr. 
Blatnik, and I let myself forget that for the moment Pardon me, 
\ir. Blatnik. I will vield to you at this time. 

Mr. Buarntk. Thank you very much. To clarify the point you 

se on the conflict of fivures On capacity and potential traffic, | would 

e to clear that up in my own mind, General. As I understand it, 

ey are figures related to two entirely different subjects. The 40 to 


he 


1) million tons annually which vou have in your report on page 6 
inderstand refers to what you say is a practical operating capacity. 
General Pick. I say a conservative operating capacity 
Mir. Buatrnix. Thank you. And the Department of Commerce 

igures go from 57 to 84 million. That is what they list as a potential 

traffic, which they have broken down by the specific commodities, of 
which iron ore would be almost half—that is, 30 to 37.5 million tons. 

That is the potential traffic. They are two completely different items. 

General Pics \bsolutely 

Mir. Buarnik. So, as I see the record, there is no conflict in the 

fures 
General Piet None whatsoever. 

Mr. Buarnik. It merely indicates there is no question that there 
would be more than an adequate amount of tonnage to make the 
illest utilization of the capacity available under the proposed 27-foot 
depth of the seaway 

General Pick. That in my Opinion, sir, IS an Mae 

l] be ample tonnage avatlab] iO! hauling through this waterway. 

Mr. Buarnik. Thank you 


tion that there 


Mr. Prexerr. General, with reference to the importation of foreign 

excluding Labrador for the moment, according to the estimates 

1 have made, how much Liberian ore or Venezuelan ore would be 
sing the St. Lawrence seaway 

General Pick. | have not seen any figures on that, su Liberian 

re might use the seawav to some extent. Venezuelan ore now 1s 


t up to come 1n to Mobile, to Baltimor and ip the Delaware 
Mir. Prexkerr. Where is the Liberian ore gaing today, General? 
General Pr K. Goimeg today? 

Mr. Prexerr. Yes, su 


General Pick. They are not getting out any, su 


Nin Pi rl What do thes estimate hey are gol to take out? 

General Piet | do not thin thev are retling 1 ibstantial 

nount of ore out of Liberia now, su 

Mr. Prexerr. A very small amount? 

G ral Pr I do not know whether there is anv coming out or 
I ™ etary Chapman h ome figures in his itement. | 
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Mr. Pickerr. Do you have any information about the amount o 
the potential amount they are going to take out of Liberia and brin 
to this country? 

General Pick. I believe they brought about a million tons in la 
year. 

Mr Pr KET I And vou do not know whether there S any proposa 
to bring any substantially greater amount than that in future years 

General Pick. [ understand that they are going to bring as much a 
they can out of Liberia. I believe they are figuring on a much great 
tonnage out of Venezuela. The crossing of the ocean would be mo: 
precarious than coming up the coast 

Mr. Pi KET lo Sa\ the least, the construction of the seaway fo 
the purpose of bringing in ore would be primarily justified upon th 
use of the ore from the Labrador deposits rather than what we mie 
get in small quantities from Liberia, Venezuela, or some ot! 
foreign place? Is that not right? 

General Pick. Well, I think that they could step up the productio 
and it would be more certain trom Labrado! (han t would trom 
Venezuela becaus » of the inland route 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. But 


3 { vould nol be p ; | vith all th 
steel Capacity on the east coast to rerout a 2 ibstan il portion of 


the Liberian ore into the seaway when In all prob ibility the capacit 
on the east coast would take care of all the ore they could bring inh 
from Liberia. 

General Prcx. I do not know where they figure on bringing it in. 


whether they, figure on bringing in Liberian ore to the seaway or not 


, Ir. Pr KET I | think we can be 1D substantial agreement, can W 


not, that as far as ore is concerned the justincatio ior the seaway 
lies on the Labrador deposit Is that not 

General Pr K The distance from Libes a into tl eawav [| thn 
is such that it would be economical to bring that ore through th 
seaway if it were desired. 

Mr. Prcexkerr. I was just thinking about the standpoint of desira 
bility Thev have to vet ore for the east coast smelters from som: 
place 

General PIcK The distances up from Venez La vould make { 
ores competitive with Labrador ore | th li h \ init coas 

Mr. Pr KETT But from Liberia with 2 timited tonnac brought 
out each vear, General, they would find it more econo1 ai to iand 
at the east coast than to go through the seawav and come on into the 
Great Lakes region paving the tolls and with the add Onat trans 
portation charge that nature lly accrues as a re lit OL Ves operation 
Is that not right? 

General Pick. Well, | do not ki ow, sir I do not now what the 


difference on the transportation cost Is on that 

Mr. Prexerr. Thank you, General 

Mr. Larcapi Mir. Mack? 

Mr. Mac K. General Pick, on page 5 of vour statement vou say 
that ‘‘the annual economic charges for the entire navigation phas 
Duluth to Montreal were estimated at $20,360,000 annually Dor 
that refer to the cost to the United States alone or the | ted State 
and Canada? 

General Pr K That is a combined fivcure 


] 


Mir. Mack. The United States and Canada 
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General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Then the $60.000.000 in. benefits from shipping or 
savings on shipping is also a combined figure with Canad: 
United States? 

General Pick. Yes, sir 

Mii MIACK Have the engineers made any studies 


and the 


as to the amount 

of tolls that will be derived from this project when it is completed? 

Creneral Pict The Department of Commerce: has est mated 
$36.45] 950 

Mr. Mack. Annually? 

General Pict Annually 

Mir. Mack. And in computing this $20,360,000 as the annual eco 
nomic charges against the project, does that include only maintenance 
and operation and interest and not amortization? 

General Piet It also includes amortization, sir 

Mr. M In answer to a question by Mr. Blatnik inquiring as to 
vhat period you would require to amortize this entire project, vo 

id 40 o1 ve s Did that refer to both the waterway na tt 
power project to just the waterwa ilong? 

General Pr That applies to the total proj 

Mr. Mack. As one interested in the power project, I am wonderit 
what is th nature of the flow of the w r dow! he St Lawrel 
five! Is rirly COl int throughout the vear ) al here ! h«< 
wat 1D sand low-wa r Deriods ¢ he ve , 

General Pick. It a remar! ly s ly flow 

Mir. Mac Then in order to get the 2,200,000 mates watts 
hat the vill produc t would not b re 35) oO ) 

il mower to b n plat PGs ht cle ble to 
yt] } ! ey } O 7 rn tt 
> Pid) CN ‘a 1 a) 


\ 1 | 
‘i ( ] ) 
' ‘ | , \ hel 
) | i (; ! ) 
sat he State of New 3 ha he power, payit 
mnt the eo P nrovct.§ { " } Will ell ya 
} 1) ed | | \V; ath ( The ( i 
(‘hie oO Der ( iT to ‘ ! 
( () , Wasl Bo \IeN 
, ‘ oS 
( ? , } 1‘} = SST | \\ | { « yer ia) } ‘) ! 
vou kno \ Yo has alwavs ed ¥ I here ind 
they ha I 1 \ tO THVELTh\ I nv veal 2 { rhe pr 
then They woul | a 
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Mr. Mack. I realize that, but at the same time the same condi 
tions might be true in the State of Washington, California, Nevada 
or any one of a dozen States where power exists. I am wondering if 
we are not establishing a precedent here for the Federal Government 
to finance a power project and then turn it over to an individual State 

General Pick. Well, there is a requirement in section 5, sir, that 
that power will be distributed for the benefit of the area over which 
it can be efficiently distributed. 

Mr. Mack. The great difference , General, is this: That when the 
cost of the Bonneville project is amortized at the end of 40 years, thi 
people of the States of the West will continue to pay for power and 
that money will go to the Federal Government. As I understand 
section 5, at the end of 40 to 50 years when New York has paid the 
cost of the St. Lawrence power installation, the power from that time 
forward will be free to the State of New York and New York Stat: 
will get the benefits of the project rather than the United States of 
America. 

General Pick. But they must distribute it for the benefit of the 
public both in New York and the New England States, and the 
Federal Government will have some say as to how much that chargé 
will be. So the people will get the benefit of it 

Mr. Mack. The only question involved is that the profits after 
the amortization period l will belong to the State of New York rather 
than to the United States, which is not the case in the power projects 
that have been or are being built in the West. 

General Pick. That is essentially true. The Santee-Cooper project, 
South Carolina, located on the Santee-Cooper River system, includ- 
ing a dam and powerhouse, was built by the State in the 1930’s under 

loan and grant from the United States. The grant furnished from 
PWA funds amounted to 45 percent of the construction cost of the 
project. The project, including the powerhouse, is operated by the 


South Carolina Public Service Authority, a State agency. Arrange- 
ments similar to the foregoing apply to certain other water resource 
development projects with powe r-generating facilities, including the 
Possum ar project, Brazos River, Tex.; Mansfield Marshall 


Ford project, Colorado River, Tex.: and the Pensacola project, 
Grand (Neosho) River, Okla 

Mr. Mack. The other evening, Congressman Van Zandt, speaking 
against the St. Lawrence projects, said over the saille that engineers 
have been notoriously in error in their estimations of the cost of canal 
projects. He named the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, and I think 
two other canals which he claimed had cost much more than th 
engineers had estimated. I also found in the hearings of 1941 where 
other opponents of the St. Lawrence project made similar statements 
It seems to me that if Mr. Van Zandt’s statement stands unchallenced 
serious doubts might be raised as to the accuracy of the present 
estimate of $566,000,000 as the cost of this project. 

The question I would like to ask you, General, is in connection with 
the cost of the Panama Canal with which you are no doubt familiat 
Was the increase of cost of the Panama Canal over and above the 
engineers’ estimate due to miscaleulations of the engineers, to the 
encountering of unforeseen obstacles in the construction of the canal, 
to drastic unforeseen rises 1D the Cost of labor, or Was it Im part aug 
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to change in plans for the canal? Was it entirely due to the mis- 
calculations of the engineers or was it due to other factors? 
General Pick. The Corps of Engineers estimated the Panama 


Canal would cost $375,201,000 in 1908. On the 30th of June 1918 
after the canal was in permanent operation, the actual cost amounted 
to $372,392 000. | consider that a very fine estimate and a ve bine 


construction cost, Sir. 

Mr. Mack. I am glad to have that statement, General, because | 
think it is the answer, statements to the contrary, that have been 
advanced by opponents of this project 

General Pick. I think Mr. Van Zandt is mistaken in the stateme 
which he has made. 

Mr. Mack. I am quite sure the hearings of 1941 give differer 
figures than you have quoted. 

What, General, is the largest type of ship that can use this proposed 
waterway? Can ships as large as the Liberty and Victory types 
use it? 

General Pick. Admiral Cochrane testified to the type of ship that 
could use the waterway, and I believe he indicated that all of ow 
ships other than the large ore carriers and oil tankers would be abl 
to use the seaway. 

Mr. Mack. What draft ships could use a 27-foot channel? About 
25 feet? 

General Pick. About 25 feet. 

Mr. Mack. And what is the length of the shortest lock? 

General Pick. The locks are 800 feet long, so you would have to 
have a boat that was not any longer than that because you could 
not get in the locks. 

Mr. Mack. Just one other question. I would like you to insert 
in the record, if you will, a statement giving your answer to the figures 
on the cost of the Panama Canal that appeared in the 1941 hearings 

General Pick. Yes, sir. I would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The 1941 hearings (pp. 1655 and 1701) contained data to the effect that the 


“estimated cost’”’ of the Panama Canal was $160,000,000 and the “actual cost’”’ 
was $375.000.000 he basis for these figures was not give! 

The Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission of 1899-1901 contained an 
estimate for the Panama Canal, exclusive of the cost of acquiring the necessary 
concession, of $144,233,358, to which amount, it was stated, should be added the 
cost of acquiring the rights and property of the New Panama Canal Co I 
Commisslo! estimated the value of these 1! the pl 


> 


$40.000.000. making a total of $184,233,358 


Construction of the Panama Canal was originally a ed 1902 " 
modification of the plans was adopted by Congress in 1906 As more detailed 
surveys of the remote mountainous and jungle areas to | trave! 
available, further changes were made in the adopted general plans. Ot 
factors, including increased costs of labor and materials, the necessity for wage 
differentials and other inducements in order to attract labor in vi 
savory reputation of the Isthmus from the standpoint of health, and t 
the provisions of the &-hour law were mad app icable to the I 
earlier estimates with the result that a new estimate pre} ! Us 
to $375,201,000. This estimate, which appears in the A | 


Isthmian Canal Commission for fiscal vear 1909, was 
actual cost to June 30, 1918, after the canal was 
$372.392.000 

Preconstruction planning for the Panama Cana 
that for the St. Lawrence project, which has received « 


leratio a t 1920's by bot American and ( uc 
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ties. For the International Rapids section development, for example, cost 
estimates are based upon detailed survey data including borings and contract 
Es and specifications prepared in 1940-42 at a cost exceeding $1,400,000 

nder present conditions, that detailed planning would cost about twice that 
amount. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Jones, any questions? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Chairman 

General Pick, what is the breakdown of costs of the project with 
respect: to transportation and to hydroelectric veneration? 

General Pick. The power will cost the United States $192,493 .000 
The waterway will 

Mr. Jones. Before you proceed, will you give me the ratio of 
benefits on those costs? 

General Pick. That is allocated to power; ves, su 

Mr. Jones. What is the ratio of benefit to the investment? 

General Pick. Now, I do not have it on that, but I have got the 
ratio on the navigation phase. 

Mr. Jones. | would appreciate it if you would compute the ratio 
of benefits to the investment on the hydroelectric installation 

General Pick. That is all paid back and that is self-liquidating. 

Mr. Jonrs. | understand, but in the benefit ratios that we estimate 
we usually take into account those ratios of benefit to each separate 
charge. Here we only have two charges, one to hydroelectric and the 
other to transportation 


General Pick. You would have to tackle it on that part of the 






power which comes to the United states, 
Ir. Jones. Yes, sir. 
General Pick. Because this is an internationa power plant up 
there | will see il | can vet some fivures on that 


Mr JONES | understand it to be about 1.880.000 kilowatts total 
eneration 

(reneral Pick. That is correct 

Mr. Jones. Which would be 940.000 kilowatts for the United 


General Pick Phat ould accrue to the U1 as 

Mir. Jones. At a cost of $192.000.000 | | } hie 

tio ot bet { y into aeccoul the { e been 
submitted to us | he secretary ol In lO 

Caren Pic K \\ 1] ve will if Wwe ¢ nT r a) 1] 
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Mr. Pickerr. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment 
General Pick. May I finish this? 
Mr. Pickett. Yes, si 
General Pici Qn the navigation phase it cost Ss 
that is a cost-benefit ratio of practically l to 
At this point the Chief of Engineers furnished the two followi 


tabulations for the record 
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Economics of navigation phase of St. Lawrence project, St Lawrence River portion 


oniy, wnteresit rate of 2h, perce nt and amortization pe riod of 50 years 










[December 1950 cost levels] 
2 ot ject 
Ite 0 tt ] 
I ted 
Canada ~~ I l 
States 

First cost of remaining work $249. 967, 000 $476. 949. 000 $726, 916. 000 $770, 731, 000 
Indicated payment by New York for power 192, 493. 000 192. 493 000 193, 972. 000 
Assumed payment by Ontario for power 192, 493, 000 192. 493. 000 198, 972. 000 
Net first cost of remainin navigation) work 57, 474, 000 OnR4 456. 000 341. O30. 000 382. 787, O00 
Interest during construction 592, 000 17, 779, 000 21, 371, 000 23, 924, 000 
Investment in navigation only | 61, 066, 000 (02, 235, OOF 6 (01, O00 406, 711, 000 
Annual charge for interest and amortization 2 2. 156, 000 10, 669, 000 12. 825, 000 14. 357. 000 
“stimated annual maintenance and operation 2, 003, OOO 1, S84. OOK } S87, O00 4, O87, 000 

Estimated annual carrying charge for new nav- 
igation works 4, 159, 000 12, 553, 000 16, 712, 000 18, 444. 000 
Preliminary estimate of trar portation savings 60, 000, 000 75. 000. 000 
Possible toll revenue 36. 500, OOF +6, 500, 000 
Benefit t t 590 4.07 
I l-r¢ iue-cost rat 2. 18 s 

pe r 25 pe ent 

} percent for & ¢ i 


Mr. Jones. In other words, for every dollar invested there would 
be in benefit derived from that investment $3? 

General Pick. That is correct: 

Mr. Jones. To this country? 

General Pick. Primarily to this country; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I yield to Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picxerr. General, in connection with your $192,000,000 
estimated cost for the construction of the hydroelectric-power genera- 
tion facilities, which is the present estimate, what estimate did you 
give us in the last hearing in 1950? 

General Pick. I think it was $187,000,000, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. $187,000,000. Then the cost of construction of the 
power-generating facilities has gone up approximately $5,000,000 since 
the last estimate you gave us? 

General Pick. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, General, do you have the figures of cost of steam 
generation in the area which this project would serve? 

General Pick. No, sir; I do not have those figures. Mr. Chapman 
in his statement covered it. I think that Mr. Walgren of the Federal 
Power Commission, who testifies after I do, will be able to furnish that 
figure, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I am sorry I did not get to make those inquiries. I 
understood that Mr. Smith would make them for me. I do not know 
whether they were put in the record or not. But I would like to have 
the record disclose the cost of fuel for steam generation based on the 
coal costs of the British thermal units of 1,200 to 1,300. 

Mr. Donprero. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. I think your question is answered on page 4 of 
General Pick’s statement—3.85 mills, coal-generated electricity in 
that area. 

General Pick. I was going to give him that, sir. That is for coal 
only. 
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Mr. Jones. You do not have any other types of generation there; 
do you? You do not have any other types of fuel used in generation; 
do you? 

General Pick. That is the cost of the fuel, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is what | am getting at, but you do not have any 
other type of fuel employed? 

General Pick. | believe that is correct, sir. 

Mer. Jones. In steam reneration you have no other type of fuel 
than coal within the area to be served by the St. Lawrence installation? 

General Pick. Well, sir, some generating plants use oil or gas, but 
primarily the fuel is coal, I believe 

\ir. Jones. In other words, the fuel cost alone of steam generation 
is going to cost more than the wholesale rate to the area? 

General Pick. That is correct 

Mer JONI S. In other words, the delivered cost is estimated from 
this project to be 3.4 mills per kilowatt-hour, and with steam genera- 
tion it will cost 3.8 for fuel alone? Is that correct? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any shortage of electric power in that region, 
General Pick? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. There is a shortage of power in northern 
New York and a very great shortage of power in Canada. In the area 
which would be served by this power plant there is a shortage of the 
type of power that plant would produce. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that there is an installed capacity in the 
State of New York now of 5.4 million kilowatts. Is that figure sub- 
stantially correct? 

General Pick. Mr. Walgren, who makes the power studies in that 
area, sir, Will be able to give that information I feel sure. 

Mr. Jones. And the estimated need of 1960 will be 8.2 million kilo- 
watts of capacity as compared with the present capacity of 5.4 million 
kilowatts 

General Pick, I would like to refer to a statement in the hearings of 
1941 before this committee on page 1704, part 2, by a Prof. William 
T. Jackman of Toronto, Canada, who in commenting upon President 
Roosevelt’s recommendation had this to say: 

But he mentio ed the est Lawrence AS a great source f tr power, Dut since 


he power would not be available for 6 or 7 vears there would be no benefit f 


tional defense in the way of industrial production. 


Was that true then in 1941? 
General Pick. No, sir. 
Mr. Jones. Professor Jackman continues, and he quotes a Mr. E. 


P. Goodrich as an international engineer of great experience. ‘This is 
the quote: 
That existing local steam power plant almost anvwhere n New Yor State or 
New England can produce electricity at a cheaper rate than the lroelectr 
ants, 1 cluding the proposed st Lawrence de velopme 


Do you agree with that statement? 

General Pick. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Now, in 1941 when the committee was considering the 
St. Lawrence proposal, was there any speculation or anything official 
relative to the movement of iron ore from the Labrador fields through 
the canal? 

General Pick. No, sir. There was no specific information available 
at that time to my knowledge concerning the deposits up there 
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Mr. Jones. What was the estimated cost 

General Pick. I understand there was some indication then of or 
deposits up there, but nobody had thought of developing them. 

Mr. Jones. The Corps of Engineers did not take into account the 
ratio of benefit for such a movement of iron ore having its source in the 
Labrador field? 

General Pr K No, sir. 

Mr. JONES. What was the estimated cost of the project in 1941? 

General Pick. The estimated cost of the proj ct in 1941 for Canada 
was $277,090,000 and for the United States $302,.162.000. or a total of 
$579,252,000 for the total project 

Mr. Jones. What was the Engineering News Ind 
time? 

General Pick. I do not recall exactly, su 
that time, but it has about doubled Sim ce thre 1) 

Mr. JONEs. And at that time it was lere conomically 
feasible for the Government to make the investment of 02,000,000? 

General Pi K lt Was consid red economical \ pustifi + | that 
time, sir. 

Mer. JONES. General Pick, | would hile 
made before that committee by Hon. Jess: 

Commerce, for your comment. This is 1941. 

Regardless of what happens i 
minds that wars are apt tor 
mart I can see not 
living and probably further 
world susceptible to war at 
meet world conditions and 
to do everything else that will 
abie to meet anv situation that arises 

Are those ingredients still possessed by the pr 

General Pick. They are, and even more s 
situation, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What was the amount of estimate 
the St. Lawrence se aways in 1941? 

General Pick. I do not have the figures here, 
about 10 million tons minimum. Last year thi 
14-foot canal along the St. Lawrence was 10 million ton 

Mr. Jones. General Pick, I will have to go back ey 
earlier in some hearings that were conducted on a major p , 
Armed Services Committee in 1933. The industrialists and the powe1 
people who pres¢ nted themselves to that committe: In Opposition to 
the investment of hydroelectric generation of certain streams—esti- 
mated in 1933 that this country could not possibly use more than 80 
billion kilowatt-hours of power per vear that were then being gener- 
ated. In 1949 the consumption in the United States was 292 billion 
kilowatt-hours, almost 4 times this estimate. Ina country designing 
and financing itself for an eventuality, do you not expect the same 
increases of requirements in generation of electricity to continue at 
the same rate it did from 1933 to 1949? 

General Pick. The records are available You see them in the 
newspapers every week where the percentage of increase is stepping 
up every week in the United States There has been : teady rise in 
consumption of electric power in the United States. I see nothing 
to cause that curve to turn down. I believe it is going on up. 
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Mr. Jones. is there any general area in the United States today 
where electricity is not in short supply or where 1 should sav there is 
a large amount of reserves? 

General Pick. 1 know of no area where you have any very great 
surplus of power in the United States today. I know many sections 
of the United States where they have a shortage of powel 


4 


\ir. Jones. General, I would like vou to give us the differences of 
reasoning that are employed by the Corps ol Engineers to calculate 
the benefits that would be different in this project from a project such 
as the Intercoastal Canal 

General Pick. There are no differences, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any difference of reasoning employed in det 
mining the benefit ratios of the development of the Mississippi Rive 

General Pick. None, sir, in determing the benefits 

Mr. Jones. Is there any difference between the Tennessee, Missour 
or other harbot projects in the United States that you do not employ 
the same reasoning? 

General Pick. No, we use the same general method of figuring thi 
economic ratio, cost to benefits. 

Mr. Jones. And you consider the St. Lawrence seaway as being a 
sound and wise investment, not only to our immediate problem, but 
for the future welfare of our entire Nation? 

General Pr _* Based upon the economic ratio, s 
best projects that the ¢ ‘orps of Engineers has ever brought before thi 
committee. 

Mr JONI 5 That is all, Mr Chairman 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Seudder, any questions? 

Mr. Scupper. General, | enjoyed very much listening to you 
testimony today It was a verv fine presentation regarding th 
project. [am anew member of the committee and not very familiar 
with the reography or the topography of the location of this project, 
but | was quite confused by some of the statements made by some of 
the witnesses who were testifving as to why we should construct the 
seaway rather than let Canada construct it [ was rather incensed 
at the idea that we were urged to take this project over ourselves 
because of selfish interest, that we were begrudging to Canada that 
which they might be able to collect over a period of timy | believe 
you have given a very fine explanation 

[ do want to ask you this question: Is Canada desirous of 
this work or would they rather we participate with them in the 
project? 

General Pick. I feel that they would rather have us join with them 
in building the project because it is along the boundary and | doubt 
whether it would ever be built in its entiretv unless it was a joint 
undertaking L believe that both countries would lose great benefits 
if the project was not built as a whole 

Mr. Scupper. | believe the psychology of the two countries 
participating in a project such as this might build up better public 
relationships if the proper appraoch is made to the various agreements 
that are entered into 

I was just thinking about the toll features. It was brought out 
there is a different toll charge on different commodities that might ¢o 
through the canal. Why should there be a differential in cargo ship 
ments—50 cents a ton on ore and 25 cents a ton on wheat or some 


ir, it is one of the 


> 
| 


other charge per ton on cargoes being carried through the canal 
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Why is there a differential between the different commodities, is 
there a competing angle? Is the State Department entering into this? 
Fifty tons of cargo going through is 50 tons. Is there a difference 
or is there a reason for a difference as between commodities? 

General Pick. Well, sir, 1 believe it is fair and logical. The pending 
bill [sec. 3] states as follows: 

(1) the total charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due consideration 
to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities and to the 
special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw materials; (2) that 
tolls shall vary for ships in ballast and according to the character of the cargo with 
a view that each classification of cargo will so far as practicable derive relative 
benefits from the use of these facilities; (3) that in no event shall the total charges 
exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of laden cargo and may be less, depend- 
ing on character of the cargo; (4) that tolls shall apply only on traffic utilizing the 
new deep-water navigation works on the Saint Lawrence River with such exception 
of local or way or Government traffic as may be agreed upon by the two countries, 

Now, as I understand that, the tolls would be fixed generally on 
a percentage basis on the money value of the cargo. You will notice 
in there that grain, for instance, is indicated by the Commerce Depart- 
ment at a lower toll than iron ore. Coal has been estimated at the 
same toll as grain. Petroleum products are less. We may find 
considerable petroleum resources up there in Canada. There are 
great natural resources up there that have not been exploited yet. 
Some day there may be a tremendous amount of petroleum products 
and other items not presently listed at all—going through the seaway. 
For the ships going through in ballast the indicated toll is only 15 
cents. 

Mr. Scupprer. All right, thank you. I have one more question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Scupprer. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, do I understand that the tolls fluctuate 
in order to compete with other countries? In other words, coal in 
Canada is high-priced and the tolls on coal would be at a low rate 
per ton so that it would come into Ohio and Pennsylvania to compete 
with our coal industry. 

General Pick. No, I don’t think that. I think that they take into 
consideration the question of the value of the tonnage. Coal, on a 
shipload basis, wouldn’t be worth as much as a ship load of iron ore. 

Mr. McGregor. Because they are able to carry a greater number 
of tons of iron ore per trip. 

General Pick. Yes, and the value of it. Coal would be a relatively 
low-cost tonnage. Now, you notice when you get down here to 
general cargo, the Commerce Department has indicated the toll at 
$1.25 aton. That means that general cargo is bulky. There are not 
as many laden tons in the ship. General cargo is bulky and it takes 
up space in a ship. 

Mr. McGreaor. The rate per ton would be higher. 

General Pick. The rate per ton would be higher. 

Mr. McGrecor. Because it requires a certain amount of money to 
make every trip. 

General Pick. That is right. Now, I think that those suggested 
tolls have been worked out on an equitable basis and I think that if 
this resolution is passed and the tolls are worked out in detail, they 
will come in here following this pattern, and I think that would be 
an equitable way to approach it. 

Mr. Scupprer. I notice the difference in the dollar construction 
cost to the United States as against Canada. I realize there is a 
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difference perhaps in commodities and quite a difference in the labor 
market. Did I understand you to say that you divided the work 
between the two countries where they would do proportionate work 
independent of one another? Does that make up the differential in 
the actual dollars-and-cents cost? 


General Pick. That is correct. You see, Canada went ahead and 
built alone the Welland Canal, an integral part of the over-all seaway 
When the 1941 agreement was drawn up the total amount of work 
between the two countries was essentially on a 50-50 basis In the 


hearings of June 1941, a half a year after the negotiations that led to 
the agreement of March 1941, the estimates presented were $277,090,- 
000 for Canada and $302,162,000 for the United States 

To reiterate when representatives of the United States and Canada 
started out to estimate this work, the cost of the work—going all the 
way back to the treaty of 1932—they started out on an equal basis, a 
50-50 basis. Canada did some work. ‘Then it came to the agree- 
ment of 1941, and Canada, having done more work of its part than 
we have, we show the figures in here that the work costs. Now, if 
you were to take all those figures and bring them up to the present 
cost, that is to say the present-day costs for the work already com- 
pleted, they would be essentially equal. In other words, if you give 
Canada credit for building the Welland Canal at what it would cost 
today, around $350,000,000, and this other work that has been done 
in the Thousand Islands section, and the work we have done up at 
the Soo, then the cost estimates for expenditures by both countries 
would be essentially the same. 

The Canadians got a considerable share of their work done earlier 
and at a cheaper price, or rather they got it when the money was worth 
more than it is today. 

Mr. Scupper. They would have further work to do on this project 
Would the cost be based on our cost of doing the jOb, or Is that based 
on the Canadian cost of doing it? 

General Pick. Based on the Canadian cost, for the purely Canadian 
items. 

Mr. Scupper. Then it really would be a greater amount of work 
than would be indicated on the American side of the project, would it 
not, if their labor costs and materials costs were less? 

General Pick. That is right. 

Mr. Scupprer. And if they participated to that dollar extent, they 
would possibly produce more actual work than we would produce with 
a given amount of money? 

General Pick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to also ask, regarding the construction 
costs which have been developed, have you taken into consideration 
condemnation of existing projects or acquisitions of property and so 
forth, in the projection of this figure? 

General Pick. That is all taken into consideration and included in 
the estimates. 

Mr. Scupper. Are there any power companies who have plan 
anything of that sort that would be dislocated because of this project? 

General Pick. Nothing of consequence would be displaced, no, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Are there any projects in operation along the pro- 
jected seaway? What is the fall from Erie io the St. Lawrence where 
the project of locks would start? 


ts or 
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General Pick. From where, sir? 

Mr. Scupper. From Erie. 

General Pick. From Lake Erie? 

Mr. Scupver. Yes, from Lake Erie to the St. Lawrence. I mean 
the fall to develop the backwater to operate the power. 

General Pick. That is Lake Ontario. Now, what is the fall. Mr. 
Stellar, from there down through the International Rapids section to 
Montreal? 

Mr. Srettar. The Lake Ontario level is elevation 244 above sea 
level and Montreal is at about elevation 20, so the river loses 220 feet 
over 182 miles. 

Mr. Trimeie. What is the drop in the International Rapids section 
where the dams will be built? 

Mr. Srettar. About 85 to 90 feet, sir. That would all be recap- 
tured by this development. That, of course, is the purpose of the 
dam and the powerhouse to recapture that loss of head and utilize 
the water by running it through the powerhouse. 

Mir. Donpero. General Pick, the head of the fall at the Beau- 
harnois power plant, which is below the international section of the 
river, is SO feet. 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. That plant is in operation in Canada now. 

General Pick. Mr. Scudder, there is one thing | would like to point 
out, and I think it is important. You are talking about the work 
that the Canadians will do. At Montreal, in that section of the river, 
in order to navigate through there it will be necessarv to change the 
railroad bridge across the river. Now, the railroad lav-out in the citv 
of Montreal is such that they cannot move it downstream or upstream. 
So in order to have this waterway free and unhampered by the rail- 
road, that railroad will have to go under the river. That is to be done 
at Canadian cost and it is not included in these estimates for the 
waterway. 

Now, then, there are many utilities and much relocation of trackage 
in Montreal that w ill have to be taken care of, and that is vomne to cost 
the Canadian Government a lot of money and require the adjustment 
of the entire water front there. They are anxious and willing and 
ready to start with that work now. 

Mr. Scupper. | imagine, General, there would be a dam placed 
there to pond the water before it is released into the rapids to be taken 
off at the power development. Would Ontario be the location? 

General Prex. In the international section; yes, sir. 

Colonel Porrer. The International Rapids section, Mr. Chairman, 
has a powerhouse on the Canadian side here [pointing to a display 
map]. The boundary goes right through the middle of that power 
house (Barnhart Island powerhouse). Half of it is in Canada and 
half of it isin the United States. The main dam, the Long Sault Dam, 
and dikes and levees go across here [pointing] and connect into the 
Robinson Bay lock. 

On the United States side, at the lower end of the Long Sault Canal, 
we have another lock, the Grass River lock. This is the lower end 
of the international section. This [pointing] is the middle lock, 
Robinson Bay lock and the Long Sault guard lock. These facilities 
combine to create the upper pool which connects into Lake Ontario 
and eventually will be essentially at the same level. And then 
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passing through the eighty-odd feet of head into the lower pool, it 
will generate that 2,200,000 horsepower. 

Mr, Scupprer. That is the planned project so far developed? 

Colonel Porrrer. For which plans and specifications exist; ves, sir 

Mr. Scupprer. General, in your opinion would it be possible for 
private interests to develop the power project if materials were made 
available for its construction, or are there obstacles that would prevent 
that? 

General Pick. Do you mean would it be a worth-while business 
venture? 

Mr. Scuppsr. For private capital 

General Pick. Oh, ves, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, is that integrated with the canal project 

General Pick. Yes, it has to be because you have to have the pool 
elevation there in order to have vour water for vour navigation chan- 
nel. A dual-purpose project saves a lot of work, when compared to 
the amount of work for a single-purpose project 

Mr. Scupp1 rR. Could the various authorities in the affected are: 
Say, the northeastern part of the eountry combine themselves to do 
a job like that rather than place the responsibility for that construc- 
tion upon all the taxpayers of the country 

General Pick. Well, that is true; but this is an international project 
You will notice the boundary line goes right through the middle of that 
powerhouse. It is of such great importance to the country that I do 
not think it should be in private hands, sir 

Mr. Scupper. Of course, | do not believe in public ownership of 


utilities and so forth I believe that the shrinku Ol a tax base 
requires (Government to go into other fields to vet more 1Xes 
feel that an area being served by a utilitv, bought by th axpavers 
of the entire country to serve one part thie aieCa Is not quill Geno 
cratic nits Tunctionime 

If this project were constructed, I believe that the pres 
tributine avene s, whether they be private utiliti r the New Yor 
Authority or whoever might be involy shoul Ni 
to tak } v¢ reasonable pric develope s 
nd ston t Kederal Government inte ren ! > 
oO business nerall throucho the coun 

ir Go I ent hiv il hal ¢ NINE 
ratthe ~ } (;,0overnme! mtiracti ] 

General Piet Vell, the bill provides for tl 1 | 

ides for tur rit over to tl Stat tf New Y 
butior he New York-New England area 

Mii SCUDDEI There is the question, thou hh, 4a : ( ! 
that other areas in the Northeast, other than N Y 


riven the consideration contemplated in this p 


General Pr ix That is in the bill, su 
Mr. SCUDDE!I That is what | INnderstood 


General Prcx. That is provided for i he Dill As | 
the powel! from. that powerhouse will be distrib ed ove / area 
including the New England States and New Yo 
wher t can be transported economicalls 

Ni; ScuppeErR. In other words. the bill is) bre 0 ihe 


(rovernment to contract with a vroup of agencies ane 1 wr ( t Db 
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confined to dealing only with some governmental agency of a different 
political subdivision. 

General Pick. That is provided for in the bill, in section 5, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. I believe that is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcapr. Governor Dempsey, have you any questions? 

Mr. Dempsey. I only want to ask the General one or two questions. 
I will be brief, General, because I know you have been here a long 
time and I have appreciated your presentation. 

Mr. Wilson made it plain to the committee upon another occasion 
that he can get private capital with a snap of the fingers to do this job. 
In the first place, if he could get it that quickly, it would expedite 
action and be private money. I thought that would be the better 
way to do this. 

General Pick. I have heard him say that, sir. I believe it would 
be possible to form a company to build this whole thing. 

Mr. Dempsry. Well, from the standpoint of helping out the 
Treasury, would that not be the best way? 

General Pick. No, sir; 1 do not think so. Of course, sir, I think that 
you could form a corporation to take over the port of New York 
tomorrow without any difficulty whatsoever if the Federal Govern- 
ment would want to divert its interest in the port. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, what confuses me here is a matter of 
finance. It would be necessary to form a corporation to take this 
over. Under the tax which is being proposed, Mr. Snyder of the 
Treasury would get 55 percent of the profits of such a corporation 
without any Federal investment. If dividends were paid to the 
stockholders, the Government would certainly take another bite of 
from 30 to 50 percent. This would mean approximately 80 percent 
going to the Federal Government in the event of private ownership. 
Any time I can get 80 percent of a proposition without any investment, 
I am certainly going to take that. 

General Pick. Are you asking my opinion, sir? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, I value your opinion. 

General Pick. I do not think the United States could afford to sell 
a section of its boundary to private concerns. 

Mr. Dempsry. | would not expect to sell any of the boundary. 

General Pick. I do not think that the Canadian Government 
would enter into any kind of agreement with a private firm to build 
jointly without the United States being solidly back of it. This 
agreement would have to be worked out by the Congress, and govern- 
ments do not do business with private concerns. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is not exactly the situation, General. I 
think governments are doing a great amount of business with private 
concerns. 

General Pick. We have many problems, many water problems, 
across this border, all the way to the west coast, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Well, the efficiency in operation would be greater 
under private ownership. 

General Pick. I do not agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. You have been here a long time, General. You 
are well versed in what is going on—you know that there is a great 
deal of waste. 

General Pick. I think the operation of the locks at the Sault is 
very efficient, sir. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I am not familiar with the locks of the Sault. 

General Pick. I think the operation of the locks on the Ohio 
River is very efficient, sir. I think the Panama Canal is being 
operated efficiently. 

Mr. Dempsey. That may be. I am talking about the general 
record of Federal, State, or municipal operation as compared with 
private. I have been in both and I feel that the private is much 
more efficient. I am not speaking of the engineering part of it 

General Pick. I am thinking about the Government’s responsibil- 
ity | do not see how they could do it. You know we are bu ld iv 
a project down on the Rio Grande now a cooperative project lik 
that Half of it is in Mexico and half in the United States, just 
like this. The Federal Government has appropriated money for it 

Mr. Dempsey. I have never had occasion, General, to question 
any work done under the Corps of Army Engineers. I think the 
are great engineers. 

General Pick. Thank you, sir 

Mr. Dempsey. I know several projects both on and off the Rio 
Grande in my own State of New Mexico which were constructed by 
the Army engineers. I think they did a splendid job. I am talking 
about operation of power plants now and things of that nature—not 
the construction. 

General Pick. Under the bill, sir, the power plant is going to be 
turned over to the State of New York for operation. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? Referring 
back to Mr. Wilson’s statement, it is my understanding when he 
made the statement that private industry would Snap at an oppor- 
tunity like this to get into an investment of that sort, that he used 
that to emphasize or underscore the fiscal soundness or solvency of 
the proposition of this type 

Mr. Dempsey. Then he did not phrase it very carefully. 

General Pick. I think he said at the time, sir, after all the question- 
ing, that he did not think private enterprise should build this project 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not think so. I am not contradicting vou 
General. He may have said that, but I do not reeall it 

Mr. Buiarntik. Is it not a fact, General, that private industry o1 
private enterprise just cannot get into a project of this sort, first 
because of the concern the Government has for its boundaries, and 
second because Ontario itself has an act which prevents private ent 
prise from developing that project, and the State of New York, by 


power authority. 

Mr. Dempsey. Private industry does not want a project that takes 
50 years to amortize. I can assure you of that 

Mr. Biarnik. I am also pointing out that private industry cannot 
both by the law of Canada and the law of the State of New York, go 
into this. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think by the proper type of treaty 

Mr. Donpero. I think that is it 


Mr. Dempsey. That is another question. But it to 
me that anv time the Government can ret into a proposillo Whi 
private industry does the job, and the Governme: ets tl t 


would get here, it is a good deal 
Mr. Donpero. I am in thorough accord with wl 


at and that is to protect private industry in 
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always done that and I am still for private industry. I doubt, how- 
ever, if there is another spot in the United States or on any of its 
boundary lines where private industry has stepped in like that.  ] 
cannot imagine battleships or cruisers or other warships of our 
Government going through waters belonging to private industry 
[ think the nations of both Canada and the United States have to 
control those waters. 

Mr. Dempsey. My point was that our Uncle Sam is getting 
rather greedy, | think, with regard to corporations and individuals, 
too. That was what I was bringing to your attention. 

Mr. Donvero. I agree with your view on that. I appreciate that 
point very much. 

May I ask the General one question? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. General Pick, is there any other incomplete project 
of this magnitude on the North American Continent or in the United 
States? 

General Pick. I do not know of any, sir | am sure there is not 

Mr. Larcapre. Thank you very much, General Pick. In the words 
of Congressman Whittington, you have been very fine and patient 
and have done a very fine job and we appreciate it very much. 

One of the members of the committee has asked, General, if it 
would be possible for you to leave these maps here for reference by 
the committee for the remainder of the hearing 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcapr. I would like to thank you very much, Genera! 

I would like to say to the committee that Governor Walgren of the 


K this morning 


Power Commission was scheduled to testify at 10 o’clos 
but of course we have been unable to reach him. With the permission 
of the committee and the chairman, we will have ask Mr. John E 
Burton, chairman of the Power Authority of the State of New Yor! 

who is scheduled to testifv tomorrow morning ‘e] 

in order that we might be able to hear CGroverm 


in the morning 


Is that acres abl to the com itt a? 


i 
Mr. Pricexerr. Bear in mind, Mr. Chau 


this committee n numbers, has anot!l 


? 
il 


+4 


alternoon with respect to other commit 
} ! P4 
Mir LARCAD l am thinking ol that 
tomorrow noon 


ad 


Che committee is 
aa 


ri 
Phe reupon, at 2:15 p. m the committer 


convene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, February 27, 195 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon 
Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The meeting is called to order and the Chan 
recognizes Mr. Mack. 

Mr, Mack. Mr. Chairman, I am vi ry happy to present to you and 
the committee our next witness, Mr. Mon Wallgren, of the State of 
Washington my own State 

Mr. Wallgren has had a very distinguished public career. He 
served 4 terms in the House of Representatives, starting, I think, with 
the Seventy-third Congress, and he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, serving for 4 vears there, during which time he was 
elected Goveronr of the State of Washington He served the State 
of Washington as Governor for 4 years. 

During his incumbency in high political office, both Federal and 


State, Mr. Walleren was the beginning of the creat power projects on 
the Columbia River, which are now producing 2,000,000 kilowatts of 
electricity He saw the becinning of all the other dams now inde! 
structure which will add 500.000 kilowatts a vear to the productive 


capacity of Federal power on the Columbia Rive 
[ think Mr. Wallgren will be a very excellent witness In presenting 
the public-power phases of the St. Lawrence development 


| pre sent to vou Mr Walleren. 


STATEMENTS OF MON C. WALLGREN, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION ; E. ROBERT DE LUCCIA, CHIEF, BUREAU OF POWER, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION ; WILLARD W. GATCHELL, ASSIST- 
ANT GENERAL COUNSEL, BUREAU OF LAW, FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION; AND ROGER B. McWHORTER, CHIEF ENGINEER, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr W \LLGREN. Thank Vou, Mr NM ac k and Mii Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Wallgren, you may proceed. 

Mr. Watucren. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have with me this 
morning Nia de Luceia, the head of the Burea 1 ol Powe cs Nin Me- 
Whorter, our chief engineer: and Nii Gatchell of the Bureau ol Law. 
I realize there may be some technical questions that I mav have to 
call upon them to answer. With that I will proceed with my stat 


ment this mor 


a= 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, I am here to urge approval, without delay, of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway and power project in accordance 
with the joint resolutions before you. 

Representatives of the Commission have appeared before the Con- 
gress many times over the years to recommend approval of this dual- 
purpose project. But today, as you know and I know, there are new 
and pressing reasons for early action—reasons which give added com- 
pelling force to the arguments in favor of the development, which have 
been so often repeated. 

Two years ago an application for a license under the Federal Power 
Act covering the power features of the St. Lawrence development was 
filed with the Federal Power Commission by the Power Authority of 
the State of New York. The Commission considered that applica- 
tion, held full public hearings, had the benefit of an examiner’s report, 
and heard oral argument on exceptions to the examiner’s recommen- 
dations. The Commission upon review of the entire case concluded 
that the St. Lawrence power project was a water resource develop- 
ment which should be undertaken by the United States itself as a part 
of the St. Lawrence development, denied the application and referred 
the matter to Congress, pursuant to the provisions of section 7 (b) of 
the Federal Power Act. Our reasons for this action are fully set forth 
in Opinion No. 203, issued December 22, 1950. 

Section 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act provides: 

Whenever, in the judgment of the Commission, the development of any water 
resources for public purposes should be undertaken by the United States itself, 
the Commission shall not approve any application for any project affecting such 
development, but shall cause to be made such examinations, surveys, reports, 
plans, and estimates of the cost of the proposed development as it may find neces- 
sary, and shall submit its findings to Congress with such recommendations as it 
may find appropriate concerning such development. 

The letter to the Speaker of the House, transmitting our conclusions 
and recommendations, was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works on December 28, 1950 (96 Congressional Record 17208). A 
similar letter to the President of the Senate was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works on January 8, 1951 (97 Congressional Record 
87). 

The proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway and power 
project which is before this committee for consideration would require 
the construction of the Long Sault Dam from the American mainland 
to the upper end of Barnhart Island, and another dam, of which the 
hydroelectric power plant would be an integral part, from the lower 
end of Barnhart Island to the Canadian shore near Cornwall, Ontario. 
The boundary between the United States and Canada would bisect 
the powerhouse so that each country might operate and control its 
portion of the power plant. In addition to the two dams referred to, 
which are necessary to create a pool for navigation and to provide 
a head of water for the generation of hydroelectric power, there 
would be necessary locks, navigation channels, and incidental facilities 
required for the development of the entire St. Lawrence project. 

The installation of generating facilities in the powerhouse would 
consist of an aggregate of 2,200,000 horsepower of turbine capacity 
divided equally between the United States and Canada. The 1,100,000 
horsepower turbine capacity in the United States part of the power- 
house would drive electric generators having a capacity of 940,500 
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kilowatts. The whole power plant, that is, the combined installation 
by the United States and Canada, would produce on the average 12.6 
billion kilowatt-hours annually which would be divided equally. 

The 6.3 billion kilowatt-hours, the United States share of the total 
electric energy produced, would be high load factor energy directly 
usable without steam support on existing electric power systems, or 
by industries whose energy needs are fairly large and constant. The 
dependable capacity—by which we mean the dependability of the 
project to carry load at the time of the annual regional peak load— 
would be approximately 700,000 kilowatts. 

On the basis of cost estimates made by the Corps of Engineers 
using December 1950 costs, $192,493,000 has been allocated to the 
United States portion of the electric power features of the St. Law- 
rence development. Using this allocation, the average cost of energy 
from the St. Lawrence project is estimated at 1.77 mills per kilowatt- 
hour at the site. 

Power developed at the St. Lawrence project could be delivered to 
points as far as 300 miles distant at less than half the total cost of 
electric energy generated by steam power plants within such con- 
suming areas. ‘The Commission’s load studies covered areas in New 
York, New England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, within the 
300-mile radius. The estimated average total cost of this high load 
factor power (80 percent) delivered to these load centers is 3.44 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

It is our usual practice in making economic studies to compare 
the cost of hydroelectric power with the cost of power which could be 
produced in modern steam-electric plants. Coal is the principal fuel 
used in such generating plants in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. Considering average fuel consumption and 
average fuel costs, fuel alone in such plants would cost 3.85 mills per 
kilowatt-hour generated. The total cost of steam-electric power, 
including all fixed and operating costs, and fuel, would be about 7.5 
to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, depending upon the size of steam-electric 
units installed and their location with respect to load centers. 

Thus, it is clear that the delivered cost of St. Lawrence power to 
load centers within 300 miles would average less than the fuel cost 
component of steam-electric energy. I point out, however, that the 
Commission’s load studies were made only to develop costs for pur- 
poses of comparison and not to suggest how the power should or will 
be distributed. I am satisfied that arrangements can be worked out 
to carry to neighboring States their fair share of the electric power 
output from the project. 

The loads and the demands for electric energy within this area have 
increased rapidly since the termination of World War II. For ex- 
ample, energy requirements in 1940 were about 26 billion kilowatt- 
hours with installed capacity of 7.5 million kilowatts; in 1945 about 
35 billion kilowatt-hours with installed capacity of 8.2 million kilo- 
watts; and in 1950 about 45 billion kilowatt-hours with installed 
capacity of 9.8 million kilowatts. There is on order, or being installed, 
electric generating capacity which will add over 2,600,000 kilowatts 
to the area by the end of 1953, or an average increase of more than 
850,000 kilowatts per year. Estimates for the area indicate that, on 
the average, this amount of additional power must be installed per 
year for at least a decade. From a consideration of these facts it is 
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apparent that St. Lawrence power would just about equal the increase 
in electric energy requirements for a single year. 

In considering the ability of the area to absorb St. Lawrence power 
we are not overlooking the opportunity now available to redevelop 
Niagara Falls as provided in the recently approved treaty with 
Canada. By this redevelopment, about 1,250,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional installation is proposed in the United States. The Commis- 
sion believes that the Niagara redevelopment should also be under- 
taken as soon as possible. 

At the indicated rate of annual needs it would take less than 2 vears 
to absorb this power. But regardless of even these considerations, the 
power from both of these projects will be so low in cost that a market 
is assured as soon as power can be produced. 

The nature of the St. Lawrence River itself deserves comment. In 
the vast majority of hydroelectric projects reservoirs must be con- 
structed to hold back the water to compensate for erratic flows. Here 
we have five huge storage reservoirs—the Great Lakes—provided by 
nature to hold back the water and prevent erratic flow The St. 
Lawrence, one of the large rivers in the world, is unique in point of 
uniformity of flow. With the maximum natural flow only slightly 
more than twice the minimum flow, and the average flow so substan- 
tial, 237.000 cubic feet per second, it 1s obvious that the potential 
water power of this stream, converted into electric power, can be of 
inestimable benefit in adding to the industrial potential of areas within 
economic transmission distance. 

In comparison, the corresponding ratio between maximum and min- 
imum flow for the Columbia River at the Bonneville Dam site, under 
natural conditions, was 33 to 1. For the Tennessee River at Florence, 
Ala., just below the Wilson Dam, it was 115 to 1. 

Today we are faced with a serious international crisis and are 
digging in fora long period of mobilization and prepare dness In the 
St. Lawrence development, we have an opportunity to convert a great 
natural resource into a valuable asset—an opportunity to add a very 
substantial increment of low-cost power to help turn the gears of our 
industrial machinery, and to provide a seaway for access to our vast 
Great Lakes area and important iron ore reserves in the (uebec- 
Labrador areas in northeastern Canada and South America. 

Spokesmen for the Commission have stressed to the Congress 
before that the vast midcontinent area, the productively rich lands 
and factories near the Great Lakes, should be connected with the sea. 
These points made valid arguments then. The stress of the times 
makes these arguments compelling today 

The Commission has been informed that high-grade iron ore Is 
rapidly becoming exhausted in the United States. Other sources 
must be made available if we are to proy ide the enormous quantities 


of equipment and supplies required immediately for our national 
defense and for the long-range objectives designed to maintain our 
high standard of living in the years of peace which certainly lie ahead. 
This deep waterway, a fond hope for more than half a century, can 
provide us with a link between the vast quantities of Canadian and 

: . : ’ ! } 1 ] ° 
South American iron ore and America’s steel mills, the backbone of 


our industry in both war and peace 
Another impo tant factor to be considered is that the entire project 
is completely S¢ lf-liquidating by means of tolls from the Scaway and 
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revenues from the power facilities. After repayment of the full invest 
ment made by the United States in the project, the developed re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence will continue to provide even lower cost 
power and navigation in the public interest, provide for our national 
security, and insure a continuing high standard of living 

sut—to repeat—my basic reason for urging early consideration and 
authorization for this project now is that it is needed—vitally needed 
for our national defense, to open the vast area lving near the Great 
Lakes to ocean-borne traffic, and to industrially strengthen the power 
short region near the proposed St. Lawrence project in both the United 
States and Canada. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRM AN. Nr. Lareade, have you any questions? 

Mr. LARC \DI Nir. Chairman, | have no questions but | wonder 
if the letter referred to on page 2 of Governor Wallgren’s statement 
addressed to the Speaker of the House, transmitting their recommen 
dations and conclusions, has been included in the record and filed in 
the record? 

The Cu AIRMAN | do not believe so 

Mr. Larcapr. That being a fact, Mr. Chairman, | suggest that 
Governor Wallgren file the letter addressed to the speaker of the 
House, and that it be included following his presentation for the record 

Mr. Watucren. That will be done. 

Mr. Larcape. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Dondero 

Mr. Donpero. Governor Wallgren, vou come from an area of this 
country where power has made large progress, and you were unselfish 


; 


enough to advocate that the northeastern part of the United States 
be treated likewise. That is why you are for this proposal Is that 
correct? . 

Mr. Wauutecren. That i 
ereat deal more power in t 


1 
tne present time 


Ss correct I think that we can consum«s 
he United States than we are consuming at 

Mr. Donpero. In addition to the application filed by the State of 
New York with vour Commission asking that the power rights be 
turned over to the State of New York, have there been any private 
utilities filing a smiliar application? 

Mr. Waruecren. It is my understanding that the New York Power 
Development Co., a private company, has filed such an application, 

Me. DOND! ro They did? 

Mr. WaALuGREN. Yes. 

Mr. DOND! RO. The reason why | as! ed that Is that | have some 
communication, and [ assume some other members of the committee 
have also, that thev want it turned over to them. 

Mr. WaLuGREN. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. You may not be able to answer this, but if vou 
can I wish you would for the record. If this power is sold to the State 
of New York. will it be possible for private enterprise to receive or buy 
a portion of it, if needed? 

Mir. WaALLGREN. | would think that it could That is the plan 
at the present time. That is being done now when the power is 
developed out in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Donprro. That question has bobbed up here over 
and it has been discussed with more or less vagueness, and I wondered 


} 


tne years 


if you knew that is possible? 
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Mr. Wa.uGren. It is being done now, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. And if this project is endorsed and approved and 
authorized, it will be done in relation to the power developed on the 
St. Lawrence? 

Mr. WatuGren. That is the plan. 

Mr. Donvero. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. In other words 
this is a good investment, as far as money is concerned. Is that 
right? 

Mr. WauuGren. Absolutely. 

The CHarrMaANn. You mean Federal or private? 

Mr. Donpero. Well, either one. 

Mr. WALuGREN. I might state at this point I believe there is less 
opposition now to public power development than there was several 
years ago, especially in our State, because of the fact that the Federal 
Government has been wholesaling power to private power companies. 
The fact of the matter is that if the private power companies did not 
have that power, they would possibly go out of business. 

Mr. Donprro. I think, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state what 
I have oft stated, so there will be no question in anybody’s mind on 
this point. I believe that we have got to develop water power in 
this country wherever we have it; and, the Government owning the 
water, as it does in this stream, of course the Government of the United 
States is the one to do it. 

I have no objection to it. In fact, I am for that. My objection 
has always been to public power from this standpoint—where it 
entered the private or retailing field. I think we should sell it at the 
bus bar wherever possible, and let private enterprise that is already 
operating in the area exist, or let it buy it and continue operation. 
Thereby the people of the United States get part of the tax money, 
and that has always been my position, and it is my position now. 

So, I am for the development of this power by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but believe that they should sell it at the bus bar and not 
enter the retail or private field. 

The CHarrMan. Judge Trimble. 

Mr. Trimpie. Governor Wallgren, of course I must take issue 
with my dear friend from Michigan about selling at the bus bar, but 
that does not come into this. 

Mr. Pickerr. It might. 

Mr. Trimpue. To sell it at the bus bar would be a monopoly. 1 
think it has to be guided, as you say in Washington, to give it to the 
private companies where they can handle it, and where they cannot, 
give it to the preferred customers under the law. 

What I want to ask here is this: The Secretary of the Interior 
appeared the other day and testified that he recommended this 
project for three basic reasons: First, I believe, that it was necessary 
in the national defense. Our known deposits of first-grade iron ore 
were being depleted and they would reach their peak in about a couple 
of years. ‘Then we would drop down, so that with the extra load it 
is essential that we find other deposits. Also, that this would open 
up an avenue of access to the foreign ores without having the hazards 
of open-sea traffic, or at least it would minimize the hazards. 

Then, the second reason—and that comes within your field—he 
recommended it as being economically feasible by reason of the power 
potential there. 
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I understand, Governor, that your testimony and that of your 
experts is to the effect that it is economically feasible at Government 
expense, even laying aside the national defense phases of it? 

Mr. WALuLGREN. That is correct. 

Mr. Trimpie. Thank you very much. That is all I have. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. AnGe.tut. Mr. Wallgren, you occupy a rather unique position 
in the Government. You were a Member of the House here, and 
you were later a Member of the Senate, and you were Governor of 
your State—the great State of Washington—and now you head the 
Federal Power Commission. That has given you unquestionably a 
very excellent opportunity to be informed on hydroelectric power in 
the United States. I would like to ask you this question, Governo: 

What is the present situation with reference to the production ol 
hydroelectric power and other electric power in the United States in 
sufficient quantities to meet our present demands? 

Mr. Wauucren. I would say we are in need of a great deal of 
power—more power—to meet our needs. The demand is constantly 
increasing. We find that we are going into the light metal and 
plastic fields, and that they consume a terrific amount of power, 
especially aluminum. Our needs at the present moment, because of 
the defense side of it, are to provide sufficient power for the manu- 
facture of light metals, such as aluminum, magnesium, and soon, 
which would require a great block of power—an additional block of 
power. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, is it not, Governor, notwithstanding the 
heavy production of hydroelectric power during and following World 
War II, we found and are now finding that we do not have a sufficient 
supply to meet our needs? 

Mr. WatuGren. That is right. 

Mr. ANGELL. Coming down to the Pacific Northwest area and the 
Columbia River Basin, with which you are particularly familiar, where 
we have the largest pool of hydroelectric power of any place in the 
United States, is it not true that we there have a dearth of hydro- 
electric power, and we have an insufficient supply to meet the present 
needs, without taking into consideration the extra demands now made 
upon us by reason of our war efforts? 

Mr. WALLGREN. That is correct. At the time we first talked about 
that development there was criticism of the project on the grounds that 
there was nothing but jack rabbits out there to use this power, but 
today we are actually faced with a shortage. 

Mr. ANGELL. I have in mind, of course, the statements made during 
the war in which it was said we would have hydroelectric power 
“running out of our ears” after the war, and would have no use for it, 
and that we would have an immense quantity in production in the 
war hydro plants that would be useless. 

Mr. WauuGren. That is correct. 

Mr. ANGELL. As a matter of fact, we found almost from. thi 
beginning that we had a dearth of power, did we not? 

What is the situation, Governor, as you find it from your experienc: 
in the Pacific Northwest area with reference to the ability ol privat 
utilities to cooperate and work with the public power officials un the 
production of hydroelectric power r? 
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Mr. Watueren. | think that situation is improving daily, and I 
think that th private power companies appreciate the fact that they 
have a source of supply. The relations are excellent now between 
the private power companies out there and, let us say, the Bonneville 
Administration, in the power supplied by the Federal Government. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, is it not, that the private utilities there are 
working with and cooperating with the Federal officials in the Bonne- 
ville Administration in the use and allocation of this power, and that 
there is a fine spirit of cooperation between them? 

Mr. WatiGren. That is true, and | am glad that you brought that 
up, Congressman, because. as vou know. we had some early fichts out 
there in that area when they first talked about the Federal Govern- 
ment getting into the power business. 

Mr. ANGeLL. It is true, is it not, that the private companies are 
able to buy power from the Federal Government and they distribute 
it to their patrons, and do so with a very fine cooperation and good 
spirit between both the Federal Government and the power com- 
panies as well as the public? 

Mr. WaLtGreN. That is correct. 

Mr. AnceLu. And it is true also, is it not, that the local power 
utility companies are in favor of further development of the Govern- 
ment hvdroelectric power in that area? 

Mr. WaLuGREN. I would say so. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all, and I thank vou. 
Governor. ; 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Blatnik 

Mr. Buatrntk. No questions, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Walgren, I believe it is vour position that th 
region involved is one that has a shortage of power, and that there 
is an extreme urgency for the development of more electric power in 
that area. 

Mr. Watucren. That is right. 

Mr. Prcxerr. Is it further vour position that unless additional 
power is made available at an early date, that there will be an insufli- 
cient acceleration of industry and industrial development in that region 
to meet the 

Mr. Watucren. I think we need that power to go ahead with our 
Industry. Yes, 


demands of present circumstances < 


Mr. Picxerr. Then, Mr. Wallgren, why is it that the Federal 
Power (‘ommiussion Is hot agreeable to the State of New York CONE 
ahead and proceeding with this Proposition, a they have applied LO 


do sev ral vears ago, 1n View of the « xperrence of some 20 vears when 


») 
; ‘ 


Congress had declined to go along with the joint projec 
Mr. WatiuGren. The Federal Power Commission felt that in vie 
of the situation where the St. Lawrence waterwat had been proposed 
and in view of the fact that we were dealing with an international 
stream, that this was a 1ob for Congress That ; the reason whv w 
did not approve the application That Was Ol principal reason, 
Mr. Picxetrr. Without arguing the virtue of your reason, 20 vear 
of experience indicated Congress was in no hurry to approve and 


authorize the dual project Therefore, with the great shortage of 
power that is now hh existence and. according to voul position on 
| } } t { | 


it, the demands are pecomime greater Why did we not just go ahead 








rn 
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and put first things first and get what we can get, without having 
to wait an untold number of years, or months, or whatever the time 
might be, before Congress would approve it? 

Mr. WALuGrREN. We possibly should not have waited, but as you 
know conditions have changed now and we are faced with an emergency 
in respect to power and in respect to supplying energy for our industries. 

Mr. Pickerr. Agreed, perhaps, viewed from the stand-point of the 
proponents, that events in the past 8 months might have made it a 
little more advisable to secure the additional power; but would not 
that also be the reason why we should have acted with more speed 
from the standpoint of getting that part of it which we can get sooner 
rather than wait on international complications, negotiations with 
Canada, and the slowness with which Congress is evidencing its 
desire to endorse this entire project? 

Mr. Watieren. Well, it was our recommendation that Congress 


take care of this particular problem and recognize it. As I say, we 
have reached the point now where it is very apparent that we need 
this energy and we must have it. Here it is, and it is available. Go 
ahead and develop this stream The State of New York desired to 


ro ahead with the project, but under section 7(b) of the Federal Power 
\ct, why, we felt that here was a stream that should be operated by 
the—and development should be undertaken by the Federal Govern 
ment. For that reason we turned down the applicat on of the State 
of New York and more or less dropped it back into the laps of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Pr KETI Could it be, Mr Walleren because the administra 
tion is not agreeable to doing it in any way except the administration’s 
way of doing things? 

Mr. Watucren. I do not think that I think, after all, it was that 
the Federal Government, or the Army engineers are going to build 
this dam, and we are turning over this power to the State of New York 
inder the proposal here. It seems to me as if that could be worked 
out very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Picxerr. Now, just what are we going to turn over to the 
State of New York Power Authority when we get this thing built. if 
ve do? 

Mr. WaLuGren. Just everything vou have in that resolution 

Mr Pi KET Well, | understand that, but the resolution In some 
respects is not any more definite than some of the plans that have 
been worked up to date, Mr. Wallgren, and that is the reason why J 
im asking it. 

\ir. WALLGREN. Well, the powel that is developed there is coing 
to be marketed bv the State of New York 

Mr. Pickerr. All right. Will the physical plant be turned over to 
he power authority? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Not immediately 

Mr. Pickerr. Will it ever be, under the plans? We will write the 
esolution, if we write it, in keeping with the plans that are drawn, 
ind that is the reason why I am asking what the plans are 

Mr. WALLGREN. As soon as the cost of it has been paid back to 
the Federal Government it will be turned back to the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Prcxerr. Then the New York State Power Authority will own 

” 


if 
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Mr. WauuGreN. They will own it. 

Mr. Picxerr. What the Federal Government is doing under this 
proposal, then, is just to finance it for the State of New York. Is that 
right? 

Mr. WauuGREN. Yes; and to see that the project gets under way 
and is expedited. 

Mr. Pickerr. When we turn the physical plant over to the powe: 
authority of the State of New York, they will own it, according to 
your statement. They will have the right to market and distribut 
that power as they see fit, as the owners of the project. Is that right? 

Mr. WauuGren. They will only own the power facilities at the 
power plant. They will not have any control of the dam. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, of course, if | understand it, the power facilities 
have got to be built into the dam now, and it is just as much an in- 
tegral part of it as the spillway, or any other feature that is necessary 
to develop hydroelectric power. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. You mean we are just going to let them own the 
machinery, such as the turbines and the things that turn and generate 
the power, but we are going to own the concrete structure itself. Is 
that what you said? 

Mr. Wavucren. Your resolution, | think, covers that. All wi 
know is, under your resolution on page 5, at the top of the page 

Mr. Pickerr. Which resolution are you reading from, Mr. Wall- 
gren? What number? 

Mr. WaLuGren. House Joint Resolution 2. It is my understand- 
ing that Resolution 2 is the same as Resolutions 102 and 122, if you 
have those copies there 

Mr. Picxkerr. Well, Mr. Wallgren, may I say for your information 
that our attention was directed at the initiation of these hearings to 
House Joint Resolutions 4 and 15. As I recall it, they are the only 
two presented to us. I have no desire to argue about which one of 
these resolutions we are reading from, as long as we read the same 
thing, and as long as the idea of promoting them is the same. If ther 
is any material difference in them I would like to get to the sam 
resolution. 

Mr. WatuGren. I| think they all have the same language. In se« 
tion 5 it says 





Che President is hereby authorized and directed t otiate an arrangeme! 
with the government of the State of New York for the transfer to the appropriat 
agency of that State of the power facilities ot thy United State } 


Internationa Rapi Is constructed pursuant 


This is in all of the resolutions that are offered to the Congress 

Mr. Pickrerr. Yes, sir Then we have not entered into any nego 
tiations yet, have we, Mr. Wallgren, with the power authority of th 
State of New York? 

Mr. WaLuiGren. No; we have not. This resolution has not beet 
passed. The resolution calls for the President to negotiate an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir; but there is no way then for the Congres 
to know just what we are turning over to the State of New York unt 
the negotiations have been completed. Is that right? 

Mr. WaxtuGren. Mr. de Luecia, will you answer that, please, sir 

Mr. pe Luccta. Mr. Pickett, 1 think by “power facilities” is meant 
the generators and the turbines, and those portions ol the structure 
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which were constructed primarily for power which, of course, would 
include the powerhouse; and, included also would be a proportionate 
part of the reservoir—that part which would be used primarily for 
power. 

So, in practical language, what it would mean, I think, would be 
that the State of New York would obtain title to the generating 
facilities, to the power intakes, and that portion of the power dam 
which comprehends the powerhouse. It would include also rights 
to the use of the water for power purposes. The United States would 
continue to own and control all the navigation features, and the 
reservoir itself. 

Mr. Pickerr. With the exception of that amount of water in the 
reservoir that is agreed to by the United States and the State of 
New York that can be used by the State of New York for its powell 
generation. Is that right? 

Mr. pe Luccra. With the provision that the use of the water is 
subject to the higher use of navigation, so that any use of the water 
for power would be subordinated to the needs for navigation 

Mr. Picxerr. If t understand the proposal here, it is to build the 
power dam at a certain international section there, and that goes 
clear across the international boundary. The boundary would just 
cut it about half way in two. 

Mr. pe Luccia. That is correct 

Mr Pickerr. Over on the Canadian side that belongs to Canada 
to do with as she wishes 

Mr. pe Luccra. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. Over on our side it belongs to the United States first 
to be turned over to the State of New York at some future date unde 
the terms of the agreement. 

Mr. pe Luccra. That is correct. 

Mr. Prexkerr. There is no navigation involved directly in that 


phase of the project Is that correct? 

Mr. pe Lucera. Yes, sir. There is 

Mr. Pickerr. You mean, there would be a canal running 1 ont 
down through the middle of this power dam? 

Mr. pe Lucera. No. A certain minimum depth of water must be 
maintained at all times. That depth of water is provided by the 
dams. The powerhouse is also a dam. It will assist in providing 
that depth of water ‘| he locks lift you from. the lower | vel below 


the dam to the reservoir level 

When General Pick vesterday was talking about 30 feet over the 
sills, and a 27-foot depth, why, obvio isly there must be ke pt a mini 
mum depth in the reservoir to provide for the navigation 

Mr. Pickerr. But what I mean, if | may make it clear, sir, is that 
vou are not going to navigate right through that power dam. Your 
navigation channel is going to come 

Mr. pp Lucca. About a mile away. Yes, si 

Mr. Pickerr. So that at the point where we are generating powe! 
there is not any direct navigation. You just affect it indirectly by 
the amount of water necessary to keep the channel up to the depth 
required 

Nir DI Lwcecra | would Sav it IS &a rather Intimate relationsh }) 


The depth of water has vot to be ke pt ata certam I vel, and whether 
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you keep it a mile away at that level or immediately adjacent to th 
lock, I see no distinction. 

Mr. Picxerr. To say the least, we are going to turn over to the 
State of New York at some date in the future the entire project at that 
point. 

Mr. pe Lucca. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. And then they will own dam, powerhouse, generators 
turbines, and all at that point 

Mr. pe Luecia. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. Together with the right to a certain amount of water 

Mr. pe Luccia. That is correct, as | understand it 

Mr. Ancevi. Will the gentleman from Texas vield for a question 
there? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELI Mr. de Luecia is it contemplated that the powe! 
facilities of our Government will be separate and distinct from thos« 
of the Canadian Government? 

Mr. pe Lueccia. Yes, sir. 

Nir ANGI LI With two separate powell plants d 

Mr. pe Lueccia. That ts correct 

Mr. Anceui. Under this arrangement with New York will New 
York reimburse this Government for all of the funds allocated for th 
construction of the power facilities in the project’ 

Mr. pe Lucca. Completely. That is what is contemplated. 

Mr. ANGELL. Thank you 

Mr. Prexerr. Thank you for that explanation, si 

Now, then, Mr. Wallgren, in the ultimate agreement that is going to 
be made, what IS the State of New York rome to pay for, besides the 
physical plant? 

Mr. WattuGcren. Those arrangements are to be made at a later 
time 

Mr. Picker We do not know whether we ar roing to require 
them to pay interest on the money that Uncle Sam will have invested 
in the construction of the project, or any other details of the matte 
at this time, Mr. Wallgren, do we? 

Mr. WALLGREN. So faras the power is concerned, I would say ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Prekerr. Now, some private company, I believe vou said a 
moment ago, has filed an application to construct generating facilities 


in the area. What company, and when was it filed, and what action 
did vou take? 

Mr. WautuGren. Mr. Gatchell will answer that question 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes 

Mr. Garcuetyt. Mr. Pickett, that was the Public Power & Water 
Co.—a private company—which filed an application shortly after 
the State of New York filed its application for a license. On Decem 
ber 22, 1950, the Commission denied the application of the powe: 
authority, and January 1951 denied the application of the private 
company. 

Mr. Prexerr. Then the application of the private company was 
filed in the fall of 1949, and the action taken was in the early part of 
1950 Is that right? 

\Ir. GATCHELL. 1951. 

Mr. Prexkerr. 1951? 
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Mr. GarcuHeu. Yes, sir. That is not the only private company, 
you understand, which has filed for development of this area. There 
were a number of applications filed some 25 years ago and disposed 
of at that time; but that is the only recent one. 

Mr. Pickerr. Why was it rejected? 

Mr. Garcue.y. The reasons assigned by the Commission were the 
same as those given in rejecting the application of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York 

Mr. Pickerr. How do you propose to market the power that tis to 
be generated from the completed project, Mr. Wallgren? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Under the provisions of the resolution the power 
facilities and the right to transmit and sell the power would be turned 
over to the State of New York, and the Power Authority of the State 
of New York would transmit and sell that power under rates estab- 

shed by it and presumably approved by the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State of New York. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, I may not have caught the point exactly, Mr 
\MicWhorter, but from the time the turbines commence to turn and 
the power 1s generated, then the New York Power Authority has 
charge of the marketing of the power? 

Mr. McWuorrter. It certainly would if the Government had 
actually turned over the facilities to the State by that time 

Vr. PICKETT. Well, now, do present plans call for the facilities 
being turned over to the Power Authority of the State of New York 
at that time? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Not until after the entire arrangement for doing 
that has been approved by the Congress of the United States and the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. Of course, that is a condition precedent 
Lo completion of any of this project that both the Congress and the 
New York Legislature must take action. Therefore, we must discuss 

strictly from the standpoint of how we now plan to do it, Mr. 
\MeWhorter. That is what I had in mind, assuming that the plans 
are agreed Lo and are approved by the respective legislative bodies 
So, is it contemplated then that you are going to try to work out an 
agreement that from the time the project is completed and first com- 
mences the generation of power, that the New York Power Authority 


will take charge and control the distribution and transm ssion ol 


power? 

Mir. Me\Wuorrer. I think that is correct 

\MIr. Pr LT% Now, can vou tell me when the negotiations in that 
respect reached that point? 

Mir. McWuorrer. Why, the negotiations have not yet been in 


tiated: that is what is contemplated by the legislation befor you 

Mr. Pickers lL see Do vou know of any representations that 
have been made on the part of anvbody representing the New York 
Power Authority as to whv that kind of an arrangement would b 


ybjectionable 


Mir. McWuorrer. Let me see if I get the import of vo ru ol 
Whereupon the q vestion by Mr. Pickett was na OV the reporte! 
Mir. McWuorrer. No, I do not 

Mr. Prexkerr. Do vou know anvbodyv in the Government ho 

iT to object to th Md Of an a iIngvgemel \I \leW 
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Mr. Pickrrr., Are you gentlemen, or any of you who are at the 
table, familiar with any negotiations that have been had between the 
Department of the Interior or anybody representing the Federal 
Government, and the New York Power Authority, in respect to how 
we are going to work this thing out finally? 

Mr. McWuorrer. | am not, except for just a general understand- 
ing that there have been some preliminary discussions between the 
Corps of Engineers and the Power Authority of the State of New York. 
I do not know a thing about the Department of the Interior being in- 
volved in any of those discussions, although they may have been. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. MeWhorter, I think I am familiar with the fact 
that vou have been right close to this project for a long time in your 
official capacity with the Federal Power Commission, and you have 
tried to advise yourself of all official negotiations concerning the 
matter; have you not? 

Mr. MicWuorrer. Yes. I certainly have. 

Mr. Pickerr. In your efforts to do so, have you ever learned of any 
negotiations between any official representative of the Department of 
the Interior and the New York Power Authority on this project? 

Mr. McWuorrer. No, | do not know of any. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Wallgren, you referred a moment ago to the 
necessity for additional power for the production of light metals, such 
as aluminum and others. I think it is a matter of common knowledge 
that recently there has been announced the expansion of several alu- 
minum plants in various parts of the country—some of them, I 
believe, in Texas. Now, if there were any power reserve in the New 
Kngland area sufficient to take care of it, do you know of any alu- 
minum companies that will not go up there to construct a plant for 
uminum or any other light metal industry that would 





expanding the a 
want to go there? 

Mr. WauuGren. No. I think they are looking around for power 
to develop light metals. 

Mr. Pickertr. They are looking for powe 

Mr. WaLLGrEN. That ts right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then, of course, they would have to go to an area 
where there is a reserve—either an actual reserve now, or where they 
know there will be a reserve for their use at the time they get their 
plants ready for operation 

Mr. WatuGren. That is right. They need cheap power too. 

Mr. Pickerr. What is the firm capacity of this project for the 
United States? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Seven hundred thousand kilowatts 

Mir. Prexerr. Has there been some revision of plans on this project 
since the last testimony was given here, Mr. Wallgren? 

Mr. WatuGren. Yes. Let Mr. MeWhorter answer that question. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Pickett, and gentlemen, 
the dependable capacity of this project on the power load in that region 
at the time of peak demand is approximately 700,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, may I interrupt you for just a moment’ 
Please explain what you mean by “dependable capacity,” 
Mr. McWhorter 

Mr. McWuorrer. That is the capacity that would be available at 
the time of the peak system load in that region. This plant can be 
depended upon to deliver 700.000 kilowatts at that time 


, 
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the Now that does not mean that there would be as much as 700,000 

the kilowatts available 100 percent of the time. 

ral Mr. Prcxerr. That is what we call firm power, is it not? 

ow Mr. McWuorvrer. Well, firm power and dependable power are 
the same. Prime power is the amount of power that is available 100 

id- percent of the time You never have less than that In contradis- 

he tinction the dependable power, as | have just said, is the amount of 

rk. power available from this plant at the time of system peak demand 

In- The strtictly prime power in this project is estimated at 570,000 kilo 


watts which, in terms of energy, 1s 5.000 000 000 kilowatt hours pel 
ct vear, 


ur Mr. Prexerr. All right. Now, what is the firm power figure that 
ve we will use for the purpose of arriving at a conclusion on this? 
he Mr. MeWnuorrer. | would say 700,000 kilowatts 


Mr. Prexkerr. Then, for the purpose of your testimony, you ar 
ising the words “firm” and “dependable” capacity interchangeably 
ny Is that richt? 


of Mr. McWuorrer. That is the way I used them; ves 
Mr. Prexerr. Then there will be 570,000 kilowatts of prime powe1 
available That is, power that is available at all times 
he Mr. McWuorrer. You are exactly right 
ch Mr. Pickerr. And that is what you mean then when you say there 
oe will be 570,000 kilowatts of continuous power. You mean prime 
u~ power. 
I Mr. McWuorrer. Yes; that means 100 percent time powe1 
Ww Mr. Pickerr. Now, as I recall the testimony of Secretary Chapman 
u- on this matter, he testified on February 22 of this veal and his 
Or statement appears on page ge | believe, of the volume in wv hich his 
ld statement is printed. He said that there is going to be 1,114,000 
kilowatts that would be continuous. [ would preume, in view of what 
er vou say, that that 1,114,000 kilowatts would be for the joint use of the 


{ nited States and Canada from both sides of the inte rnational bound- 
arv of this thing. 
Mir. MecWuorrer. One million one hundred and fourteen thousand. 


‘th Half of that would be 570,000. Well, that would be the total siri thy 
'y primary power of the project available 100 percent of the time 
ir Mr. Piexerr. That would be 557,000, would it not Nii 


\ieWhorte 
Mr. McWnuorrer. Five hundred and fifty-seven thousand. Yes 





on Now, our estimate was 570,000. Of course, when different engimeers 
stimate the same thing they do not come out with just exactly the 
same figures, but it is substantially the same 
cl Mr. Pickxerr. | will recognize as inevitable in these matters, of 
ourse, that you do not get exactly the same figures if you make an 
a. ndependent survey. You gentlemen have made an independent esti- 
a, mate of this matter from the Federal Power Commission’s standpoint 
n \ir. McWnuorrer. Yes 
Mr. Picxerr. And you came out with 570,000 for the firm pows 
be Is that right? 


Mr. McWuorrer. That is right 
Mr. Pickerr. Do you know whether the Department of the Interior 


; 


Lt made an independent estimate of its own to arrive at its 557,000 


e Mir. MceWuorrer. No, I do not 
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Mr. Pickerr. You are not familiar with whether they used som: 
estimates that you have made and arrived at their own separat: 
conclusions? 

Mr. McWuorrer. I do not know how they got at their figures. 

Mr. Pickerr. 1 would like to Say this: While the difference of 
13,000 kilowatts is not much to argue about here, just for the interest 
of the record I would like to keep these things straight, because | 
think vou gentlemen would probably be more accurate about it than 
the Department of the Interior would under the circumstances. 

Mr. McWuorter. Well, we are just as accurate as we can be, but 
I think you will probably find that the difference is only about 2 
percent. 

Mr. Pickerr. I am not quite as quick at mathematics as you. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Even a slight change in the assumption of the 
efficiency of the turbines at the generating plant, or of the over-all 
efficiency of the units might easily make that much difference. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now then, Mr. Wallgren, what are the power de- 
mands of the New England region that this project would serve in 
terms of kilowatts above what the present capacity is? 

Mir. WaLuGreN. Again I will have to refer to the staff here 

Mr. McWuorrer. You will find that near the bottom of page 4 of 
Chairman Wallgren’s statement. That carries it right up to 1950, 
where it says that the requirements in 1950 are 45 billion kilowatt- 
hours with installed capacity of 9.8 million kilowatts 

Mr. Prcekerr. Then the figure that you estimate the demand to be 
is 9,800,000 kilowatts as the demand for 1950. Is that right? 

\ir. McWuorrer. That is not demand; that is installed capacity. 

\ir. WaLuGren. He was asking about the demand 

Mr. Pickerr. What is the estimated demand at this time above 
what the present installed capacity is? 

Mr. pe Luccta. In 1950 the actual demand, that is, the load, was 
9 230,880 kilowatts 

Mr. Prckerr. Then we have an installed capacity at the present 
time in excess of the demand. Is that right? 

Mr. pe Luccita. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. And this 570,000 kilowatts we will get out of the 
international power development there, as you presently plan it, 
would be nh mere drop in the bucket by comparison, WO ild it ho 

Mr. pe Lueccta. It would be the percentage of 700,000 to 9,800,000 
Yes. About 7 or 8 percent. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would that be a sufficient amount of power to take 
care of present demands and those that are anticipated by existing 
requirements and still admit of any substantial development in the 
light metals industries in that region? 

Mr. McWuorrer. [t would be very helpful. It would amount to 
only about | vear’s load growth, but it is the cheapest power in the 
entire country, and obviously that makes it very desirable 

Mr. Pickerr. Then do I understand that we are asked to spend 
$192,000,000 just to give 1 vear’s power demand? 

\ir. McWuort! No You are not expect d to spend $192, 


QUO COO to get that additional powel supply ior just 1 vear Che 
, . 11 17 ‘ tO” 
power would be available continuously You would spend $192,- 
493,000 for a power development that ts exceptionally attractive 
from an economic viewpoint One of the very best. if not the best 
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ym f the remaining large water power potentials in the entire country 
rate | know of no more attractive proposition from financial considerations 
and economics than the St. Lawrence River power 
S. Mr. Pickerr. To say the least, the installation and availability of 
» of this amount of power we are talking about—this 700,000 kilowatts 
rest or whatever figure we are going to use, and it all amounts to the same 
se | thing, as you have testified to 1t—would be a relatively small amount 
han vhen compared to the region’s total power requirements, would 
t not? 
but Mir. McWuorrer. Right now it would amount to about 7 or 8 
& 2 percent of the total power requirements of the re TION 
Mr. Prexerr. And would it not be true that the effect of the ava 
ibilitv of this power from the standpoint of the region’s over-all 
the ower COSTS would be neghoible? 
-all Mir. McWuorrer. I would not say it would be negligible, but 
would be relatively small in comparison with the total requirement 
de- \ir Pr KET! Therefore in view ol the demands ol that area thir 
in amount of power that would be available from this project is 


iow ratio to the total demands 


Mr. McWuorrer. It is about 7's percent of the present powe1 


of requirements in that region. 
50, Mr. Donpero. Will my able friend vield for a question that he can 
tt- answer ves or no? 
Mr. Pickerr. I am glad to 
be Mr. Donpero. I am inquiring whether or not, because of the ques- 
tions asked by \Ir Pickett. an agreement was not worked out in 194] 
LV. and 1946 by the Corps of Engineers us Lo thre dl tails of this powe! 


vith the State ol New York? 
ve Mer \icWuor rh} The first ind standing was worked o 


rned, or in tialed, on Keb: larv ¢, 1935 Since that time that hh 
1 1 } 
as een the understanding continuously through the administrations 
three different Presidents—Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truma 
nt That is a lor o-standing arrangement or understanding 
Mr. Donpero. Was not that worked out with the Army Corps Ol 


| : neo? 
Mmneineecrs 


he Mr. McWuorrer. By the Army Corps of Engineers in collabora 

if tion with the Power Authority of the State of New York, and it was 
itialed by officials of both those agencies 

() Mr. Donprro. Thank you very much 

Mr. Pickerr. May I ask you, Mr. Dondero, or you, Mr. M 





ke Whorter, why it is necessary then for the Department of the Interion 

wg to negotiate with the Power Authority of the State of New York? 

he If | remembet! rightly, we asked the secretary a few days avo what 
* Was how trying to do about it, and he prefe rred not to answer the 

LO question because it might in some way influence the negotiations 

ic ' Now, if it has been worked out in detail, as your question indicate 


with the Corps of Engineers, why is it necessary for the Departme: 
il i of the Interior to be 1 otiating about it? 


Wrorter. Well, you know, Mr. Pickett, that an une 


) 


| Mr AYE 
y standing had by the Corps of Engineers and the Power Authority ol 
i the State of New York has no real validity as conferring any rights 
[t would have to bi approved by the Congress to n ake t vali b 
eC i that was the understanding as to what was right and prop i l 
st as to the amount of money to be paid 
' 
i 
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We must recognize that at that time, and I believe since, there was 
perhaps no better way to transmit and sell this power. 

Mr. Picketrr. Then whatever they did work out and agreed to just 
has no efficiency at this time. Is that it? 

Mr. McWuorrer. I think it is very persuasive but, of course, from 
the legal viewpoint it has no more standing than that which the bills 
now before Congress purport to give it 

Mr. Pickerr. Are the details of that agreement between the Corps 
of Engineers and the Power Authority of the State of New York 
what we are trying to implement by this legislation, or are we going 
to change that in some way by further negotiations between the 
Department of the Interior and other Government agencies, and do 
we still have to work out something? 

Mr. McWuorrer. In that connection, Mr. Pickett, I call vow 


attention to just what is said in section 5 of the resolution: 

The President is hereby authorized and directed to negotiate an arrangement 
with the government of the State of New York for the transfer to the appropriate 
agency of that State of the power facilities on the United State le of the Inter- 
national Rapids constructed pursuant to this joint resolution, the cost to be 
with the method of allocatior 


Lr ice i 1! the joint 
Engineers, United States Army, and tl Power 


determined in accordance 
recommendation of the ( orps ol l 
Authority of the State of New York, dated February 7, 1933, presented at public 


hearings of the Committee on Foreign Reélatior February 10, 1933, Seventy- 
second Congress, second session: Prot led, That ich arrangement is ‘onsistent 
with the laws of the | nited State i d protects the rests of the United States 
and other States, including appropriate provisions for making available a fair 
share of the power generated by the facilities herein authorized to New England 
States within economic transmission distance of the aforesaid facilities: And 
provided further, That such arrangement will be effective or after approval bi 
the Congress of the United States and the Legislature of the State of New York 


Nir. Pr KETTI Do we have i Copy of the agreement available to us, 


Mr. MeWhorter? 
Mr. McWuorrer. Yes, sir; you will find it-—-I do not know whether 


l 


it is in the record of this hearing, but vou will find that in General 


Pillsburv’s testimony You will reeall that General Pillsbury was 
then the Assistant Chief of Engineers. It is in his testimony before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate in thi hearings of 
February 10, 1933, and I have a copy of it right her [t is initialed 


by General Pillsbury and the Canadian official who was working with 
him on this. The page number in the hearing record is 1012 

Mr. Priexerr. Mr. Chairman, | wonder if we might not make that 
part of this record? 

Mr. McWuortrer. You will understand, however, gentlemen, that 


the figures mentioned in that understanding are of no value at this 


» $192,493 .000 during 


{ 


time. Some SSY OOO OOO in there has oTrown te 
the past 18 vears. 

Mr. Prcxerr. Then, as I understand you, Mr. MeWhorter, 
$89 ,000,000-plus was the estimated cost of power facility construction 
at that time. Is that right? 

Mr. McWuorrer. If you will just bear with me a moment I will 
find it. It was $89,726,000. 

Mr. Donpero. I would like to support the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Pickett, in recommending that that be placed in the record. 
I recall that very distinctly. It is 18 years ago, and I think the 
substance of that simply presents the formula by which the cost 
of the power was to be ascertained. 
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of the above report at 536,930,500, and may el a r ft 
works throug! \ i ( 
If iT ring the TOL! f ne wor Iie I Sta l req I 
State of New Yor! lertal ) truct any r f e ) 
in this paragrap! ume ill be stalled at actu 
‘Tr e event tha he State of New Yor 1 State 
assume responsibDiity f the con ruc ) of tl re rat at a eco 
to New York represe1 ng tl Sul yf I ( i I ra ta 
$89,726,000, provided that if e ac " ) } ’ New Yor 
will receive e | f ‘ uid sa 
Or i abo fo estima | Stat f 
works in the internat il rapids sect »b i | I 
under the terms of the treaty, becomes $125,765,250 
“ "The al e ret ! 1ablo are based p i sta 
of New York a ay he right » ut f a f > 
Lawre! Rive rnational rapids s 1 l Stat 
bv the reat tner 1 i i r j I if na i 
pow I WoOrkKS &@l | 1 \ A l i 
necessary and cor ro i 
: | rua 7 933 
( 2 
1) ( 
Mir. MicWuorrer. | think that ts COFTE' Paragraph 
No. 5 of this understanding 1 ads 
ly the F na State { Yew \ ( State ass 
responsit vy for ynsti f vorks retv ata to New 
Yor representil t Oo above t or " f $89,726,000 
provided that if the actual r an tl \ vill recei 
the benefit of the said 
. j | + ¢ , 
Mir. WALLGREN. I micht add that that cos 0 for 1 sam 
facilities as contemplated now Is that co ‘ 
Mir. McWuorter. That is correct Yes, s 
Mir. Prexkerr. May I ask Mr. Waller noth question’ On 
page 5 of vou tatement \Ir. Walleres mM O 1 pag 
" 1 
pec inning with the wraVTi ph which rea 
lr ( Mer ( iT i i 
OV i } Va i} a) | I i if 
in the re | ar ( ada ‘ 
1.250.000 vatt idit illat { is 
Now, I would assume, Mr. Wallgren, tha onsideration being 
given there contemplate that the United Sta Gaovernment will Dav 
for the cost of those additional installatio | that rit? 
Mr. WaLuGren. That is right 
Mr. Prekerr. Have the plans been mat \ 
Mr W ALLGREN No Not as vet 
Mr. Prckerr. What ts necessary by way of internatio crreement 
or otherwise, to install those facilities? 
Mr. WaLLGREN. It would require an act of Congress to get tha 
unde r way 
Mr. Prexerr. What would be the estima cost of it, Mr. Wallgren? 
Mr. WALLGREN. With the necessary cana ould be $308,700 ,000 
Mr. Prexerr. $308,700,000? 
. , . ! - 
Mir WALLGRI But with tunnels ad COs SHOU DUU UUOU 
Those are he pri levels of 1949 
Mr. Pie 1949: and ] sh ! ) 
Mir. WALLGREN. Y¥ 
Mr. Picxerr. How long is it go , ou gentlemen 
request } +) thor it1oO Ol (‘o} r¢ a) | ( | 


| i 
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Mr. Wauueren. I do not think we will do that It will be some 
Member of Congress that may propose it. I think it has already been 
proposed Is that right? 

Mr. Pickerr. Is that the Roosevelt bill? 

Mr Mi WHORTER. The Lehman and Roosevs lf bills 

Mir. Prexerr. All right You gentlemen, I take it. are readv to 
low through on it if you were called on for hearing? 

\Ir. WALLGREN. We are 

Mr. Picket Do you think the total of 1,950,000 kilow ; that 


that project proposes, as well as that this project proposes Ing 
to take care of the power needs of New England 
Mir. WaLLGrReN. That was 1,250,000. 
Ni PICKETI Yes, but vou had 700,000 on this pro are 
aling with now, and vou get 1,950,000, as 1 und rstand 


Mir. WALLGREN. I will let vou answer that question, Mr. MM 

Mr. McWuorrer. I would say the two projects together would 

ipply the increasing power requirements for a period of about 3 

cars, 

Mir. Pi rl Then, for a half a bill on dollars a prox hint 
these LWwo projects ¢ all for Wi will s ipply ada onal po tf 
demand for which will take up that amount within 2 vears 

Mr. McWuorrer. I would say about 3 vears. but thev would be 
rood forever, and they are both worth a lot more than tl] will cost. 

\MIr. Prexerr. I believe that is all Thank ye 

The CHarrMan. Mi \ieGregor? , 

Mr. MecGrecor. Governor Wallgren, we recognize that vo nd 


our department are authorities on the power program. |] yn 
if vou can tell us whether or not tl] war effort of Wo \\ I] 
was hindered by the lack of powe 
\ir. WALLGREN. I would savy at the outset it was. bees had we 
Lot had the vreat power cae velopment I the Par it No iW { ind 
the Tennessee Vall I doubt that we would have been able to supply 
the aluminum that was needed to build the planes that we used to 


fight the wat 
Nir JONES. W Ik the vrentleman \ eld at that point 
\Lr. McGrecor. Yes 
\Ir. Jones Isit not a fact. Mr. Walleren. t 
D oduced I) World Wat 1] Was In the : : i I 
hvadre electric power ge nerated at those s \ install tions? 
Nii W ALLGREN I think that is correct I do not lene r 
the percentage 
Ave \icGREGOR | am afraid, Governol! Vou misunderstood my 
juestion. I raised a question whether or not the effect of the lack of 
power was a hindrance to the war effort of World War If. 1 realize 
that we have the TVA and the Northwest They are already in 
yperation and were in operation in World War IT] 
Mir. WALLGREN. We were slowed down at the outset of t] 
\Ir. McGrecor. How about at the end of the war? 
Mir. WALLGREN. If we were slowed down at the outset. ¢ 


man, | fio ire we were hinde red a little bit beeca ise at that time we 
pointed out the shortage of aluminum, and the fact is the Government 
ven started in with a program of manufacturing ; rplanes out of 
pivwood, if vou will recall (nd as they stepped proc ol 


Dow s hal stepped ip tt prose eto} i ni nil t! | \ 
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abandoned that idea, although the Government at one time reached a 
point where they had built two plants or built one especially for the 
manufacture of a plane out of plywood. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then at the end of the war, Governor, would you 
say the war effort was not hindered by lack of power? 

Mr. WaLLGREN. Yes; I think at that time, at the end of the war, 
that we were going at top capacity. and we had sufficient power to 
take care of our needs at that time. 

Mr. McGrecor. You had sufficient power? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Yes. 

Mir. McGrecor. And the war effort was not hindered by lack of 
power? 

Mr. WaLuGreN. I would say so. 

Mr. McGreGor. Governor, I would like to get a little clarification 
if | could on your statement on page 3 where you set forth that you 
have an annual peak load of 700,000 kilowatts Now, could that be 
interpreted as firm power? Is that 700,000 kilowatts firm power? 

Mir. WatuGren. Yes; I am advised that that is considered firm 
powe! 

Nh \l cCGREGOR Well, then, such by Inge the ease and YOUNES back 
to the inquiry made by the gentleman from Texas, your Mr. Me- 
Whorter made the statement in 1950 in the hearings on Resolution 
271, and I quote 


The capacity available for t United States 970,000 atts and would 
be co and co ed f powe! 

Here vou have 700.000 What is the discrepan 

Mir. MicWuortrer. Well, the 570,000 kilowatts is strictly prime 
powe! avatilabl LOO percent of the time The 700,000 kilowatts 1s 


the amount of power that is dependable on the load at the time of 
maximum demand 

Mr. MecGreeor. Then it would not be considered firm power, 
would it? It is peak power? 

Mir. MecWuorrer. It is firm on the load It is dependable on the 
system load in that region 

Mr. MlcGrecor. Well, I am trying to associate your two state- 
ments, one of 570,000 as firm power, and also the Secretary of the 
Interior's statement on February 22, 1951, that 1,114,000 would be 
continuous and half of that, of course, as vou discussed, would bs 


557,000. I am trying to associate your statement 570,000 kilowatts 


being continuous and the one of 557,000 that the Secretary has made 
as continuous and the Governor’s statement of 700,000 continuous 
I am trving to find out why the difference 

Mr. McWuorrer. I do not think the Governor said 700,000 kilo- 
watts was continuous. He referred to it as dependable power, just 
exactly what I am calling it now. 

Mr. McGrecor. That was the reason I raised the question of 
whether or not you considered it firm power, and you said “Yes.” 

Mr. McWuorrer. Yes; | do so consider it 

Mr. McGreeor. It is not firm power. It is peak-load power, is it 
not? 

Mr. McWuorrer. No; it is firm power available at the time of the 
system peak demand 
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Mr. McGreeor. In other words, if everything was operating nearly 
100 percent perfect, you would have approximately 700,000 kilowatts 
firm power? 

Mr. McWuorter. No; I do not think of it that way There is a 
certain time of vear, In many systems 1n December, around the week 
before Christmas, when the maximum system demand occurs Now, 
wheneve! that 1S, this project has been adjudged aiter very careful 
consideration, to be able to supply 700,000 kilowatts at that time. 
That is what we term the dependable capacity of the project 

Now, if in my testimony in April of 1950 I referred to 570,000 kilo 
watts as “dependable” or “firm” rather than as prime power available 
OU percent of the time, it was merely a slip of th rue 1 did not 
ean it that way. 

Mir. McGrecor. Well. all we have, Mr. McWhorter, is what you 
have on your statement, whether it was a slip of the tongue or not 


Vir. McWuorrer. Mr. MeGregor, I think it will be very clear from 


ny statement that | showed that the 570,000 ilowatts would b 
ivailable 100 percent of the time 

Vb \ieGi EGOR But the 700.000 kilowatts will ot be available 
OW percent ol thre time? 

Mir. McWuorter. No, sir 

\ir. MeGrecor. That is what I wanted to bring out Then the 
cure vou have of 700,000 in the statement of the vovernor on pact 
is the peak load. What would be the firm power approx mately Ol 


that peak load—where you would have that power all the tim 


Mir. McWuorrer. Well, for this project the firm capacity at 


time ot annual svstem peak demand would be 700,000 kilowatts 


\ir. McGrecor. Well, in other words, your firm capacity is yo 
peak capacity? 

\ir. McWuorrer. No. This project can supply f the loa 
demands it, 940,000 kilowatts for a limited period of tims 

\ir. McGrecor. Then vour statement savs “annual regional peak 
load” of 700.000 kilowatts. That is the most that you can get at the 
peak? Is that right? That is on the crovernor s statement, page 

Mr. MceWuorrer. That would be the value of the plant in terms o1 

, 


power that could be suppl ed at the time of tt annual system pea 


) 


oad 
\Ir \IlcGi EGOR | ain not quite cleal on it, ana | ao not want to 
the committee’s time. Mr. McWhorter, but there is a 148,000- 


take 
kilowatt variation Probably vou and i can a ogeth and \ 1 can 


explain it to me without taking the committee's time 

Nir. Ni W HORT! R | would be very vlad to do that 

Mir. McGrecor. I would like to ask the Governor this question 
You referred to the agreement of the Army engineers of 1933, thi 


1 


joint agreement. Secretary Chapman told this committee, Governor 
on February 23, that negotiations with the State of New York aré 
now in operation. Has your agency been a part of those negotiations 


\ir W ALLGREN We have not been a part of the m fOURLIONS W th 
the Department of Interior; no. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Well, you are supposed t 
DOW! Would you not think that you should be a pal of thos 


» be an authority on 


negotiations, Governor? 


Mir. WALLGREN. Yes: I do 
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Mr. McGrecor. Or is the subject just being handied by the Seer 


tary of State without consideration of the various departments wh 


are In authority and an authority on this subject 

Mr. WatuGren. | think, that when the proper time comes we wil 
be called in. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, I was hoping that you had been called in so 
that we might make inquiry. Now, maybe I can get your views on 
some of this, Governor. Would it be your opinion f you were calle 
] 


in to say that in setting up a definite definition of the lands an 
project works they would be under the operation and ownership of 
the State of New York? Would you favor that proposal for the 
power house and so forth? 

Mr. WaLuGren. At the outset, I would say ‘No’, but that is my 
personal OpN1oON lt has not been discussed with the Commission 

Mr. Mi GREGOR How about the dikes Would you fee] 
should be undet the control and ownership of th State of N 


Mir. WALLGREN No It would appear to me that at the outse 
everything would be under the ownership and control of the Federal 


Government until the time came fol the State of New Yo . to take 
over the facilities 
Nit \IicGi REGO} Then the State ol \ \\ York Wo id] hot have 


} 





very much responsibilitv relative to th project under your recom- 
mendations ii you were call d in on this « mite nee 

\Ir. WauuGreN. As long as it was under operation of the Federal 
Government L would sav thev would have non 

\Ir. MecGrercor. Then it would be Federal mitrol proposition 
irom start to finish wha th State ol New Yor! WOLLG { Len very 

ch mntrol or verv much to say about 

Mr. VW REN. They would have cont t] 
DOW 

\I \IcG ) Crove 0 l no \\ vO ) ( 
pac é ol vour stat 1} it, anda | in sul oO} ISSO 
clated with you when vou were i the Sena oO] Vou! pos 
the Chairman of the Federal Power Commission f{ tha are a 
authority on power. Does your department make any surveys rela 

| ' pe 


tive to min rals or po ential ore developments nb various areas 
AVE W ALLGREN No: we do not This statement n here was just 
merely incidental because of the tie-in of the waterway with the powel 
project, lt merely mentioned here the fact that it our understanding 
that this is the situation here 
Mir. McGrecor. You made. the statement, Governor, and, if | 
mav be so rude, we are thinking that you have made a survey and 


vou are not actin as the m yuthpiece for some othe! department 


That is the reason I have raised the question, because you stated, 
Governor, that high-grade iron ore is rapidly becoming exhausted in 
the United States. Now, what basis do you have for that statement 
within your own knowledge and tl 

Mr. W ALLGREN The statement as you read if has been amende 
by mvself at the outset to state that the Commission has been informed 
that this is the situation, the condition. We do not ject ourselves 


Into the que stion ol the waterway whatevet 


| ] . 4 9 
ie knowledge of your department 





' eae ee 
\ir. McGrecor. But vou do make the statement relative to ore, 

1 * | ] | ] 1 
which is outside the confines and jurisdiction and probably the know! 


edge of your department. 














Vir. WaLLGREN. It 1s Just oul understanding that Uus the 
ondition 
i Nn iro 


Mr. McGrecor. And possibly that information 2 ht 
the Department ol Interior? 
Mir. WaLuGreN. That 1s right 
\fr. McGrecor. | think that is all Mir. Cha 
The CuarrMan. Mi Jones? 
Mir. Jones. Mr. Chairman Governor, we are deligi | to have 
and partl ularly LO find that you a 1 Sue 
if from Alabama, Mi Roger MeWho1 
+ pox He 


vou here today, h vood 
ompany with mv vooad trv ak 


yho 1s one Ol the outstanding engimeers ot the coul 


ve all love, not only inh (Alabama but througho it th | ed 
And we have enjoyed your statement 
The gentleman trom Ohio raised the questto! which ¥ 
‘bout there being sufficient powe! during the war veal \ 
\ reserve that was nol bye 


if fact, there Was never any ! 


he war years, Was there, Governor. 

Mr. WaLitGren. Not that | know of. I might state at this point 
hat we had at th close of the war, with all rf the aluminum pial 
nd light metal plants consuming Var quanti ol pow | 
that this powel wo ild not be usea qd that Ul would be No 
tor it. Yet. when the wal closed and manv Ol thest alu | ) 
reduced thei capac ‘tv. we still found that there was a sho 

cially in the Pacific Northwest and in other parts O 

Mir. McGREGOR Would the gentlemat ld? 

\lr. lon! Yes 

Mr. McGrecor. Can you s one sil nce, (ir 

here 1 Wiustl | pin aria 1 rial Lia l ct 

ent or a direct pi ( ( pineti I { Val 0 
own bec: rf |; of powel 

\ir. W < No: but | co | show 

) osed dow ( the wa Was ove! because ¢ 
(An ilumun 1a a Lon cw Wash 
Mir. Jon! But. Governor, Ib lieve thy wert S( 
yrown-outs ised by a lack of elect {1 e the del 
pDiants tha ( requ ri blo ot ele \\ 
{ ase! 
Mir. W ' L talk 1e 1 he a 
c Day r ie I Wo lefens (I 
Nii JONI The figure | s been ivel » 1 | ) } 
| 949 the u ed consumption of et vel » to th 
idl 265 percent, vel Ww only had some 50-per nt im is pro 0 
{ capacity of electri t\ Are t} ) fig res | ible P 
d, Mir. pe Lucca. | wo id have to cl he p Iw 
li lad LO do Mi Jones 
nt \fr. Jones. 1 would appreciate it if you would pro 
t? 1933 
“( \{r. pe Lueera. Did you si 1933 
“d Mr. Joni 1933 , 
Ss Mr. DI LUccIA In 1935 the total ins alled capa 
nillion. 1 will give you just rm ind figures. In 1949 sa 
e, O65 million That is about 50 0 llion more, now. q Lé OU-p 
| nerease The amoun of ener? which wis proa ’ 
’ } 7 mia , 
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291 billion kilowatt-hours, and in 1950 it was about 327 or 328 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Jones. That figure is not in error. It may be short somewhat 

Mr. pe Luccta. Those are the figures from the official publication 
of the Federal Power Commission, Production of Electric Energy, 
Capacity of Generating Plants, 1949, 8-79. The 1950 figure I added 
from other information. 

Mr. Jonrs. The figures also have been supplied to me that the 
State of New York now has a production capacity of 5.4 million kilo- 





watts. 
Mr. pp Luccra. The installed capacity at the end of December 1950 
in the State of New York was approximately—well, I will give you the 


figure—6,162,920 kilowatts The load was 5.876.040 kilowatts. It 
would be about a 5-percent margin. I may say that upstate New 
York has no reserves. As a matter of fact, at the present time, with 


the activation of that new aluminum plant, power is planned, if it has 
not already commenced, to be sent from the New Jersey-Pennsylvania 
pool over two separate transmission lines to Massena by displacement 
through southern New York companies into the Niagara-Mohawk 
system. 

, Nir TONY s | have also been supplied with the fig res that In 1955 
the power requirements in the State of New York will be 8.2 million 


kilowatts Have vou made an calculations or estimates? 
Mr. pe Luccta. In 1955 [ think that is about right. [am speaking 
from memory. You are talking about the State of New York? 


\Ir JONI Ss Yes, sir 

Mr. ps Luccra. I do happen to have the figure for 1953 The 
estimated installed capacity at that time will be a little over 7,600,000 
kilowatts. And [I seem to remember the figure of 8.5 million kilo- 
watts [ think that is about right for 1955. 

Mr. Jones. In computing your fuel cost on the steam generation, 
assuming that all future steam generation plants will use coal as fuel 


what was the B. t. u. unit of coal that the calculations were made on? 


Mr. pe Luccta. We take our coal figures on the basis of millions of 
B. t. u.’s. Some tons of coal may have 11,500. Some may have 
13,500, depending on what the mine it comes from So that is used 
instead of using units of B. t. u.’s per ton of coal All that a power 
company buys is heat, B. t. u.’s, and that is the way they pay for their 
coal 

Mir. Jones. It yaries from ton to ton too much to make an estimate 


on a single ton? 

Mr. pe Lucca. That is right. We ealeulate it on the basis of 
million B. t. u.’s, which is the way coal is really bought by large 
industries 

Mr. Jones. The fuel cost for steam generation in the area is what? 

Mr. pe Lueccra. I think Chairman Wallgren in his statement indi- 
cated that the fuel component of the cost is 3.85 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. That is an average cost for the whole area 

Mr. Jones. A radius of 300 miles? 

Mr. pe Lueccra. That is in the area which Chairman Wallgren de- 
fined in his statement just previous to the statement on the fuel cost 

Mr. JONI s In other words, the wholesale rate would only be ap- 
proximately half of what the fuel cost alone would be to steam genera- 


tion? 
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Mr. pe Luccra. The at-site cost of ] 77 mills 
would compare to the average cost of 3.85 mills 
vhich is the fuel cost alone 

\[r. Jones. Fuel cost alone? 

Mir. pe Luccra. At market, the average cost d 
oad centers is 3.44 mills, which would be compared 
vhich is the cost of just the fuel alone 


pe 


pe 


Nir JONES Now. what is the prevailing Whotles 


city in the State of New York at the present tim: 
Mir. McWuorrer. I do not think we could giv 
} } vy | 


i DeLeY we had better ask vou to let us put that 


Mr. Jones. All right. Thank you, Mr. MceWl 


Y 


ease 
ry ’ a 
Phe information requested 1s as follows 
. 
I i i Rh A-f 
y 
Du at 
" " 
] 
' < 
' ~ 
7 
1] 
In yvour opinion, il the proyect Is constructed } 


vallabl to the power authority of the State of N 
private power companies and the cooperatives, W 
I) decreasme the electri charges to the ultima 
State of New York? 

Mir. WaLuGrREN. I would savy ‘‘ves,” that it would 


i) Iving it for less, thes ought to sell it ol less 


Mr. Jones. What is the production cost of ele 


» 


Coulee’ Do you have that? 
Mir. WaLuGren. About 1-point 
Mir. McWuort! In the case of the Bonnevill 


cost of the enerey is about 0.75 mill pel 
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cost of Bonneville power at customers’ premises, including transmissior 
costs, Was estimated by the FPC staff some 6 years ago at 1.64 mills 
per kilowatt-hour 

Now, the actual cost may vary somewhat from that. 

Mr. WALLGREN. We often speak of it as 1.75 

Mr. McWuorvrer. One and three-quarters mills a pretty goo 
firure for it 

Me. JONES. How does this proposed project compare Lo othe 
similar types of projects throughout the United States? 

Mr. McWuorrer. The St. Lawrence River project is better thar 
most all of them. 

Mr. Donprero. What was the answer? 

Mr. McWuorrer l say the St. Lawrence River project Is superior 
Lo nearly all of them. The Bonneville project having been con 
structed or started right in the bottom of the depre ssion and con- 
structed when costs were low resulted in extremely low power costs 
there. Sut 1 do not know of any other pla e now in the entire country 
where power can be developed at such low cost as it can be at the 
St. Lawrence project 

Mr. Joni S. Even though it will cost approximate y twice as much 
as it did when it was proposed in 1941? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Yes; 1 suppose it will now cost at least twice as 
much as it would have cost if it had been built in the late 1930's, o1 
around 1941 

Mr. Jones. In other words, if the Congress had tal 


n action then 


to make the investment in the St. Lawrence seaway at a cost of 
$302 ,000,000, we would now have a project producing cheap electricity 
and worth $566.000.000? 

Mir \icWuort! R That is right, and i t had been done wh n 
President Roosevelt asked the senate to advis ‘ i consent to the 
treatv back in 1933 or 1934 at the bottom of t] epre mm. it we | 


have been still more attractive 
Mir. Fatton. Mr. Chairman, will my friend, Mr. Jones, yield for 


) 


a question: 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Cha rman, | have comp! ted my qui ion 

Mr. Fatiton. Governor, I understood you to say a few 1 ut 

ro that this resolution would expedite COL ruction of] thes powell 
plants Is it not true that applications hay Dee rien sin 1O3 
for license to construct power plants by both the New York Stat 


») 


Authority and private interests! 

Mr. WaLLGrREN. That is right. 

NIt KF ALLON And had those licenses been OT; tt that 
these power plants would be producing power today 

Mr. WatuGren. That is right 

\Ir KF ALLON Why was that not civen consideration when the 
requests were made o1 appellations were made for licenses to construc 
these projects? 

Mr. Wattaren. As I understand it, those applications were just 
recently, within the last 2 or 3 years. This matter has been befor 
Congress for a considerabl period of time now 


Mr. Patton. Now, you gave us the name of some power company, 


and it has escaped my memory 
Mir. WatuGren. The Public Power & Water Co 
Nii KF ALLON When was then application 
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I Mr. WaLuGren. Ln 1948 
Us Mir. Fatton. That was the first time their application was mad 
\ir. W ALLGR! N That Is rieht and that followed the application ol 
the State of New York * 

Mir. Fatton. Well, when was the first application made by the 
ew York State Power Authority 
\ir. WatuGren. In the same veal 1944S 
\ir. Fatton. That was their first application 
Mir. WaLuGREN. It was 1948 
Mir. Fantoy Anothe1 question G,overno! Dow not | 

here not now everal hvdroeles tric plants in tl ci V ot 
national Ray ds on the St. Lawrence Rivet 
yI Vir. WaLLGrenN. There is only on That t | 
, { \lassena plant 
dt Nin KF ALLON Is that \lassena N \ 
$ \Ir. Wau x. Yes, su 
\ \ir. Fatton. Who constructed that plant 
Mir. WaLLGren. A predecessor of the Alumit Co. of At 
Mir. FatLon. Private interests construct t 
h Mr. WaLitGren. Yes 
Mii KaLLon. On the St Lawren Seu WwW Ay 
Mr. WALLGI \ No, if was 1 
l Mr. pe Li TA lt isnot on the S Wwe eR it Is al 
that leads from the St. Lawrences Rivet 
Mir. Fattonx. The water comes from the St. Lawrence R 

Nii pE Luccia That is correct 

Nii I LL lLlow ong ago was that lant co { ( Do 
know ? 
Mir. WaALLGRI As IT reeall it, 1942 
AVE \lcWr No, proba ly 1 Or no 
Mir. Fattox. Do you know how much pov 


N 


ylant? 
Mir. McWuot1 he ise abo 0.000 
I cuess thi power ¢ nerated there 
Mr. Fatton. Can vou give it to me uv 
Mir. MecW ne r. Some 50.000 or 60.000 kil 


\lr. Fatton. And it is used by that privat 


erviced from that plant, and they produce aluminum t] 

Mir. Fatton. Could vou tell me why an individual plant ts allows 
gets a license to construct a power-generating plant and the N 
York State Authority was turned down 

Mir. Watucren. They did not get a license, as I understand 

\Ir. MeWuor No: they did not It cam bout this 


The State of New York uve them or purported to give them sor 


hit there +s | | hen the y enme before the Interna onal fomt Cor 
Ssion. yt ' sf omit | nited States and ( , dial teat 
ot the pp ) hat C‘ommussior oO ai \ ( 
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cost of building the buildings would be either from the State of New 
York or private interests? 

Mr. McWuorrer. With further reference to the Massena plant 
If they had a license they would have all the rights conferred by a 
license under the Federal Power Act. But the situation would b: 
pretty much the same as it is now. They would have a small plant 
there utilizing very inefficiently a certain portion, perhaps about 8 
percent, of the flow of the St. Lawrence River. 

Now, I do not know that any thought was had of doing anything 
that would be unfair in any way there, but obviously it would not be 
in order to continue to waste resources that Way, because that same 
water can produce twice as much power down at the Barnhart Island 
powerhouse, and some appropriate arrangement, whatever it maybe, 
could be worked out so as to discontinue the use of the Massena hydro 
plant and utilize all of the water through the Barnhart Island power 


plant 

\Ir. WaALLGREN. Congressman, I would like to have Mr. Gatchell 
explain to the committee this plant at Massena 1 think Mr. 
Gatchell ean do so. 

Mr. Garcueity. That Massena plant was constructed in 1910 


The Federal Water Power Act was passed in 1920. Therefore, no 
license could have been issued to it in 1910 [t was not constructed 
under any Federal authorization but built under an authorization 
by the State of New York, because all of the facilities were located 
within the State and the only international aspect was the diversion 
of water from the St. Lawrence River, which was approved by the 
International Joint Commission. 

It is the view of the staff of the Federal 
they do need a license for that plant, but we have not proceeded with 
the investigation to determine that finally because of the situation 
arising in connection with the application by the power authority 
There are 15 generating units in the Massena plant. The plant has 


Powe! (Commission that 


a@ maximum capacity of 67,000 kilowatts, which is reduced at som 
portions of the vear by reason of ice jams Their average energy 
output has varied from 40,792,000 kilowatt-hours in 1921 to a mani- 
mum of 530,312,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947, and they divert from 
1,700 cubic feet per second up to 25,000 cubic feet per second. 

They do need Federal authorization for that plant If water should 
be diverted through the Massena plant after construction of the St 
Lawrence development, they would get about one-half the amount of 
energy that could be generated by use of the same water through the 
Barnhart Island plant. Therefore, it would not seem to be economic 
to continue the diversion of water through the Massena plant. 

Mr. Fatton. Let me ask vou this, Governor. Is there a similar 
plant in the vicinity on the Canadian side? 

Mr. WALLGREN. No, there is none in the international section. 

Mr. Fatton. How about in the Massena section? 

Mr. McWuorrter. That is in the international section too 

Mr. Garcnevi. There is a plant in Canada way down below this 
International Rapids section, some considerable distance down the 
river, but there are none within the Internationai Rapids section nor 
near Massena in Canada 

Mr. Donpero. Are you speaking of Beauharnois? 

Mr. GaTcHeLL. Yes, sir. It is some distance down the rive 
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Mr. Fation. You spoke of the efficiency of the plant being retarded 
due to ice flows. What would be the condition if and when this new 
plant was constructed in the same regard? 

Mr. McWuorrer. At every plant in the northern latitudes such 
as the location of this plant, appropriate provision must be made in 
the construction of hydroelectric plants to meet the ice problem 
Here an ice cover would form over the reservoir and upstream from 
the reservoir at all points where it is important to have an ice cover 
It is necessary to provide cross-sectional areas large enough that thé 
velocities in the river will not exceed about 2.2 feet per second 
If the velocities are that low, an ice cover will form, and that will 
reduce the amount of frazil ice that goes down the river to the powel 
plant and might encumber it if it were not for these precautions 
Frazil ice is needle ice that forms in the water in extremely col: 
weather The fact that the whole reservoir is covered by a sheet of 
ice 18s no impediment to power production Rather, it is beneficia 
to the power project at such times. 

Mr. Fatton. Answer this question forme. Your language i 
technical for me. Is there any time of the vear when the e 
of generating power is impeded by ice and to what extent and what 
months? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Only in this respect: that the head would be 
slightly reduced in extremely cold weather when there is a great 
deal of Ice 

Mr. Fatuon. Well, there is a great deal of ice up there and ther 
a great deal of cold weather? 

Mr. McWuorrer Yes, but I have detailed the precautions that 


would be taken to prevent the ice from interfering too seriously wit! 


the power plant It is true however, that the head and consequent 
the power output would be moderately reduced by ice in extreme] 
cold weathe 

Mi FALLON., \Moderatels reduced? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Yes, si But would never be so 


that the de pendable capacity at the time of peak demand wo ild b 
less than 700,000 kilowatts 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray? 

Mr BRAY No questions 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dempsey? 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Engineer, you have placed a lot of emphasis o1 


differences in cost in the early thirties and the late thirties, in 1949 0 
at the present time | am sure these are correct Is that not larg 


1 


because in terms of purchasing power the dollar is worth abou 
cents? 

Mr. McWnorrer. Well, I think that naturally 

Mr. Dempsey. Naturally. 

Mr. Me W HORTER. Has had something to do, a great deal to do, 
with the cost. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did it not have at least 50 percent to do with it? 

Mr. McWuorter. Well, the cost has increased 100 percent sine 
1939, easily 100 percent. 

Mr. Dempsey. That would be about right. That would r present 
the difference in cost of construction, would it not? 

Now | want to ask you something else. If we continue along th 
road of inflation which we are traveling now, what would you assum« 
the dollar will be worth in 1955? 
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Mr. McWuorrter. I just do not know 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not think your estimates may be a littl 
bit off? Don’t you think it may be necessary to revise them some? 

Mr. McWhorter. The contracts would be let this year—late this 
year or early next year—if Congress authorizes this project to go 
ahead, and they would not be based upon 1955 costs but upon 195! 
and 1952 costs 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, but I assume you are going to deal with very 
intelligent contractors. . 

Mr. McWnuorrter. No doubt about that 

Mr. Dempsey. And our distinguished Congressman yesterday asked 
the great engineer, General Pick, as to whether the contracts would 
be let on a cost-plus or a firm contract basis 

Mr. McWuorrer. It would be on the basis of competitive bids, he 
said. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes Now a competitive bid basis means that the 
contractor must have some knowledge in his own mind as to what costs 
are going to be next year and the year afterward unless he wants to 
operate his equipment at a loss 

Mr. McWuorrer \ contractor just uses his best judgment, and 
maybe about a fourth or a third of the time he 
cost of the pr oje ct 

Mir. Demp SEY Well, in that event. he woes broke 

Mr. McWhorter. Yes, sometimes. I heard a very successful 
contractor say that on the New York Barge Canal, constructed early 
in this century, the project cost the contractor nearly as much as it 
did the Stat: 

Mr. Dempsey But the point I want to make is this: On any esti- 


pays a good part of the 


mate made now we must naturally look to have a revision. And when 
vou speak about tolls of 50 cents a ton, that will last as long as the 
dollar Is worth 90 cents But if it vets down to 25 cents, which t 1s 
likely to do, that is going to be a different proposition. Is that not 


right? 

Mr. McWnuorrer. I suppose the tolls might be adjusted from time 
to time by an authority set up by the two countri 

Mir. Dempsey. Do vou not think one of our great projects should be 
to try to get “y dollar back to where it beiongs. Would that not be 
a great proye 

\Ir Mie Wh HORTER That IS a very lare ( CSLIOT 

Mir. Dempsey. It is one I could answet 

Mr. McWuorrer. I wish my dollars were worth as much as they 
were 30 years ago—that is, what few I had th 

\r Di MPSEY. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Mack? 

Mir. Mack. Mr. Chairman and Governot W: n, 1l, like Mr 
Pickett, am very much interested in section 5 of th “at nding bill und 
Which it is proposed that after the Federal Government has complete ( 
the construction of the St Lawrence Dam, this dam well be turned 
over tothe powel authoritv of New York State General Pick, vester- 


aay in respol nse to a question by me, said there Is ho i] stance to his 


knowles Lor nn the { nited states where the Federal (;,overnment has 
constructed a dam and then turned it over to a State What is the 
if } | 


thinking of the administration or of vourselt vehind Mis proposal that 
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New York State should be given special consideration and preferential 
treatment over the other 47 States of the Union? 

Mr. WALLGREN. The only thing we have that compares with that 
at all is right out in our own State, where the Federal Government is 
now selling to a PUD, political subsidivision like a public utility dis- 
trict, right at the bus bar. They can sell at the bus bar. 1 do not 
know that they actually are. But they could sell right at the bus bar, 
and the PUD could build its own transmission lines and go ahead and 
operate. That is the only thing that | know of that comes anywhere 
near this particular proposal here. 

This has been under ne rotation fora long tume The State of Ne 
York has had these plans. They have been working with the Federal 
Government or talking about an agreement along this line, and I sup 
pose this is what comes from that—section 5 here 

Mr. DonpERO Will the ventleman vield richt at that pot 

Mr. Mack. Yes 

Mr. Donpero. Is it not the fact that the State of New York claims 
to own the eround under the water to the International boundal 
ine, While the Federal Government claims to ow the water that ru 
over it? 

Mr. Prekerr. | thought we had pretty well settled that under th 
paramount right theory 

Mr. Mack. Governor Wallgren, the proposal in this bill seems 
me entirely different from any existing practice: In the Paciiic North 
west where dams have been built, or in California, or the TVA, after 
the period of 40 vears, when the earnings have paid back to the Fed 


eral Government its entire investment with interest the dam st! 
belongs to the Federal Government. Any profits that are derived go 
into the Federal ‘Treasury In the case of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Dam, it is proposed that after 40 vears when New York State has 
paid back to the Federal Government the origi al investment of tl 
Federal Government, with or without interest—it has not been clea 
whether interest 1s to be paid or not then the State of New Yor 
will own the dam for all time and the Stat of New Yorl "i 


receive the profits from the dam 

Mir. WauuGren. I will admit this ts unique, but the closest p: 
I could get to it was the matter of the public-utility districts 

Mir. Mack. Do you not think this establishes a new precedent 
which it would be the richt of the other 47 States to take over 
any Kederal dams that the Federal Government has built in the 
States? 

Mr. WaLtuGren. You know, Congressman, | would not like to 
comment on that At one time when I was Governor I felt that way 
mvselt 


“Mr Miack. We have in the State of Washington the Grand Coul 


Dam which is generating 2 million kilowatts of elect: \ Wi 
now building the Chief Joseph Dam which will produce a million at 
a half kilowatts her re three and a half million k atts « 
production, entirely within the State of Washineto1 If Ne Yo : 
to be entitled to take over at cost Federal pow: rojects then W 
ington state surely should be entitled to the same thin ihe sal 


h 
would apply to Hungry Horse Dam in Montana or t! Albany F: 
Dam in Idaho It I ! Ht 


seems | me we are embdpart 
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new principle as to the ownership of power facilities in these dams 
constructed by Federal funds. 

Mr. Watueren. | will admit, Congressman, this is a different 
method of procedure here, but apparently the State of New York 
has been interested in this proposal for a long period of time. 

Mr. Mack. Does this New York Power Commission at the present 
time operate any hydroelectric dams? 

Mr. WALLGREN. No. 

Mr. Mack. Does it operate any steam plants 

Mr. WALLGREN. It does not own anything at the present time 

Mr. Mack. In other words, it is neither a producin 
Ing company? 

Mr. WALLGREN. No. 

Mr. Mack. Does it distribute any electricity? 

Mr. WaLiGren. It does not distribute any at all 

Mr. Mack. In other words, at the present time, the New York 
Power Authority is merely an organization on paper created for the 


ynor an operat- 


purpose of taking over the power from the St. Lawrence dams as they 
are built? 

Mr. WaLiGren. Yes, although it is my understanding that they 
have been workin r toward this end for a considerabl period ot time 
with their studies and surveys—some 20 years 

Mr. Mack. Of course, it would be very easy for any other States 
that desired to take over Federal dams to create similar power com- 
missions as that of New York State if the Federal Government ts 
going to change its policy as to the handling of the power from these 
dams 

One other point. Your witnesses have said that the power from 
the St. Lawrence can be produced at about half the cost of steam- 
generated electricity? 

Mr. Wauuieren. I thought it was half the cost of the fuel 

Mir. McWuorrer. It could be produced and transmitted to the 
load centers and delivered there at half the cost of producing steam 
electric energy at or near those load centers. 

Mr. Mack. I see The fact, however, that Federal power will cost 
only one half as much as steam power does not mean the pepole ol 
that area will get power at half the present price 


Mr. McWuorter. Not necessarily. 


) 


Mr. Mack. Ninety-two percent of the power now being generated, 
| understand, Is produced by steam plants The hydroelectric 
power would be integrated with the steam power and there would be 
some small reduction. According to my estimate, the small reduc- 


tion in costs would be only ford percent. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrrx. Governor Wallgren, a while ago you mentioned House 
Joint Resolution No. 2 in reference to this section 5. I notice Resolu- 
tion No.2 has a different prov ision from that of House Joint Resolutions 
tf and 15 which were introduced by members of this committee in 
regard to a guaranty for making available a fair proportion of the 
United States share of the power generated by the facilities we are 
considering to the New England States. Does the Federal Power 
Commission believe that a fair proportion should be guaranteed to the 
New England States that are in economic transmission distance? 











; 
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Mir. WALLGREN. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Smiru. In this matter of turning the power plants over to the 
State of New York after the investment is paid for, would not the 
State of New York under the terms have authority 
power that would 70 to the other States? 

Mr. WatuGren. I would think not. I think that 
hout through a negotiation here that is called for under 


Liltie i 

Mr. Samira. Well, actually, then, this would not represent the 
omplete turning over of the Federal project to a State and giving the 
omplete control to do with it what it wanted to? 
Mr. Waxttcren. No. I think that is to be worked out by this 
igreement or negotiation here that is called for in section 5 as to what 
those features will be That is a little hard for u 
Mr. Smirx. If the Congress approves one of these resolutions, 
vould you favor the inclusion of the wording in the resolution to mak: 
clear that the fair proportion should be given to the New En 


to rest rict the 


would come 


section 5 


S to say. 


\ ma 
States? 
Mir. WaLuGren. Personally I would. 
Mr. Sarre. Thank you 
The CHarrRMAN. Mr. Scudder 
\lr. ScuppErR. Governor, 1 would lke to follow through some- 
what on Mr. Mack’s question | believe that if the State of New 
York is going to receive special treatment in a plan that we may b 
developing in changing this policy, the same treatment should be given 
Lo California, | refer to the Central Valley projec in California It 
s significent in that every drop of water that falls within the w: 
shed of thie Central Valley project falls within the S te of ( rl 
‘here is not one drop of water that runs into Califor tha Ome 
part ol the Central Valley project You would be cetting specia 
treatment because the water of the St. Lawrence « < many 
States and Canada and only flows through and o mot wha 
New York claims to be a part of their domain 
Now why should not California bs civen the san ht to own the 
Central Valley project when it has been completed. You are chan 
he poli \ and I think it should be a general po y throughout tl 
ntire country, and treating everybody alike Do vou have 
omment on that? 
Nir \\ Al GREN That Is Goins Lo hy fH problem Lol { Oo! ~ 0 
termine 
\ir. Scupper. Well, we are considering the pro 
Wi might just as well doa eood iob while we're about 
\ir. WaLLGREN. That ts right You have got the bill before vo 
(nd as far as the Central Valley prorect 5 com Ss a ‘ 
ifferent than this particular project 
Mr. Scupper. It is quite different 
\Ir. WALLGREN. Yes 
Nir. SCUDDER I think we have a oreatlel claim 
Now. what would be the cost of this hvdroelecti istalia I | thre 
CaAWAV We! not a part of the projec t? | believe under his plan the 
VO programs together will cost something over a lion dollars, of 
vhich we will pay $767 ,629,000 Now. if we would forget the seawa 
nd develop the power project alone, would it cost more or less 
Mir. WatutGren. Well, it would cost less to | do the pe 


Ore 
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ME Mr. Scupper. Now, I believe in this regard a statement was made 
to the effect that the power project in itself would cost about $200, 
000,000. If $200,000,000 is the right figure, if we did not construct 
the seaway would it cost more or less to construct the power project? 

Mr. McWuorrer. It would cost more to construct the powel 
project if the entire project were not being constructed than the 
amount allocated to power with the construction of the entire project 
at the same time. 

Mr. Scupper. About how much would you say? 

Mr. McWuorter. Well, the estimated cost that would properly bé 
allocable to power 1s $385,000 000. That is. $192.500.000 on each 
side of the river. 

Mr. Scupper. $385,000,000 just for power? 

Mr. McWuorrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupprer. Well, now, from a practical standpoint would the 
Federal Government not be saving a lot of money if they would give 
a license to the State of New York or to a power company to build 
this power project for $385,000, 000, and save the Federal Govern 
ment $185,000,000 to be used on the construction of the si awav? Do 
vou follow my thinking there? I am for saving the Government money 
and for providing a broad base to tax. If a private company con- 
structed that project, they would be taxed for all time, and all the 
people of the United States would benefit from the power developed 

Now, if we can save $185,000,000, I think it would be a mighty 
good thing to give a license to a private company or to the State of 
New York, someone who would pay taxes to the Federal Government 

Mr. McWuorvrer. Mr. Scudder, you misinterpret the figures I gave 
you The $385,000,000 is the amount allocable to power development 
on both sides of the river. It is $192,500,000 on each side 

Mr. Scupper. That is all right. Iam still thinking about reducing 
the cost of the canal 

Mr. \icWuHuo iTER Well, if power were developed separately and in 
advance of the development for navigation, the cost would probably 
be upward of $450,000,000. 

Mr. Scupprer. If the project was completed 

Mr. McWuorrer. If the power project were developed separately 
\Ir. Scupper. It would cost $450.000,000? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Yes, for both sides of the rivet 

Mr. Scupprer. Well, then, that would then save that much more in 
ie construction of the canal because you are using the water im- 
pounded for flooding the Various locks of the « anal Now, il you have 
the water impounded, all you have to do tis to construct the canal and 
tap the reservoir, and fill the locks 

Mr. McWuorrer. Of course, a part of the money expended for 


power, if it were done tirst. would be beneficial to havigation There 
IS nO question about that Sut all of the costs here would be amor. 
tized. Idonot think there is a person in the world who would question 


the amortization of the power investment, which would be very easy 


and could be amortized in a considerably shorter period than 50 years 
if that were thought desirable 

| think there is no question in the world but that the combined 
proyect with the transportation facilities, is highly de sirabl becaus 


the transportation is quite as important as cheap powell 
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vo 
de Mr. ScuppEer. Well, I might agree with you there. I think th 
0, project has a lot,of merit. What I am trving to figure out is how we 
et are going to save some money to the Federal Government. Now 
te your figures go up to $450,000,000. The Federal Government would 
Cl be saving $250,000,000 on the over-all project if some power company 
he will construct the entire power project and allow us to use the wate! 
ct for filling the locks to build up our transportation system | would 
ike to have that explored, because | would like to see a project such 
as this, even though it is a Government project, be done to save th 
r laxpavers some money, as the people of the United states are coing 
hh to pay the bill. I would like to see this phase explored and tl 


question answered a little better than has been done here today 
Mr. MceWrorvrer. Of course, there is no question but that if > 


i i 


York and Ontario had constructed the power project as a joOInDt une 


Le taking, leavu y out the two Federal Governments that the DOW ¢ 
e development would have cost them more than it will cost them as 
dl part of the joint navigation-power enterprise. But we would n 
have had the con Dined project for power and navigation whicl 
O xtremely important right now, considering the disturbe \ 
\ situatio Every dollar invested in this project for both power at 
- navigation will be amortized The Government will recover eve! 
e thing it puts init and so will the Canadian Government 

\Ir. Scuppi Well, | am still wondering, regardless of whethe 
’ is amortized or not, the testimony [ have heard here has not 
f vinced me as to whether this is a practical program for Federa 


financing 
Mir. \licWuorrer. Yes 
Mr. Scupper. But | cannot see where the Federal Governme: 


should bi spending some 200 or 250 millions when some 


9 e Col 

cern, mavbe jointly with the authority of New York. is willing t 
construct the power units which will impound the water, and in th 
eontract we could provide that sufficient Wate! bye reserve 
operate thi canal If licensee were a power company, they would 


paving taxes into the Federal Government for all tum: 

If there was no other way of having this project accomplish: 
except by the Federal Government doing the job, then that would b: 
different question But when we have a group of people, represent 
both political SUDALVISIONS and private corporations, clamoring to do 
this job and we can save $250,000,000, | believe it is worthy ol 
sideration 

Mr. McWuorrer. But, Mr. Scudder, when vou sav $250,000,000 
vou have a very exaggerated understanding of what the real saving 
would be. The power investment in the dual project on the United 
States side 1s $192.500,000 in round figures 

Mr. Scupper. But you are charging some of that to navigation 
are you not? 


Mir. McWuorter. No Let me get the other fig 


ire though If 
New York and Ontario had developed the power W thout references 
the two Federal Governments, and without reference to navigation 
would have cost each one of them about $225,.000.000. or abo 
$35,000,000 more than the $192,493,000 proposed to be allocat 
power on the tn ted States side 


Mr. Scvupper. But vou said it would cost $450.000.000 t 


thy DOW facilities 
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Mr. McWuorrer. Yes, $225,000,000 for New York and $225 
000,000 for Ontario 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. But in all, and that is what we ar 
talking about, there is this figure of $767,000,000. Now, if it is going 
to cost us under the plan that amount of money, the difference betwee1 
$450,000,000 and $767,000,000 is going to be the cost of the canal 
and that is all that 1 would like to see expended by the taxpayers i 
the building of the canal. 

Mr. WauuGren. | think the whole answer to it is that the entire 
project Is self-liquidating. 

Mr. Secupprer. I do not care about the self-liquidation. I am 
interested in saving the $250,000,000. And we will not have to 
appropriate that amount of money. We can enter into an agreement 
with the ageney and let them build the facilities, all we want is the 
use of the water for the operation of the canal. That is all contem- 
plated in the program because you are talking about the hydroelectric 
energy you will create, and you are at the same time tving in the 
construction of the canal. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Which figure are you referring to up there on 
the wall chart? 

Mr. Scupper. Well, the figure General Pick seemed to use was 
the second chart. In other words, the entire project would be 
$1.078.000,000. 

Mr. MecWuorrer. Mr. Seudder, you are looking at the wrong 


project. The 27-foot project is the one under consideration 
Mr. Seupper. Well, if vou will pardon me, that was the figure that 
was referred to pretty generally vesterday in the testimony gut even 


taking the other figures, we would have a greater savings if vou take 
the alternative project of $566,000,000. You then have a much 
vreater differential 

Mr. McWuorrer. The $566,794,000 is for the 27-foot project 
the United States investment in it. Now, the cost allocation to the 
seaway would be that amount less about $193,000,000. Thus, the 
part of the deep waterway cost to be borne by the | nited States 
would be approximately $374,000,000 (Duluth to Mont: 

When the State of New York and the Province of Ontario wer 
seeking authority to develop the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River for power production only, the staff of th Fed 


LO ace omplish 


Cal 


t 


eral Power Commission estimated the cost of a provect 


that purpose at $452. 827.000 (July 1948 cost levels). it being assumed 
that half of this cost would be borne by New York and half by On 
Larlo It was recognized, as has been pointed oul bv Congressman 


Scudder, that some of the principal features of this single-purpose 
project, particularly the dams, dikes, and channel excavations, would 
be valuable alike for power development and the improvement of navi 
vation in event of subsequent construction of the seaway 

The cost of the dual-purpose project in the International Rapids 
section, with a channel depth of 27 feet, has been estimated by engi- 
neers of the two Governments, on the basis of the same construction 
cost levels. at S588.613.000 Thus it might appeal that the two Fed 
eral Governments, by having the State and the Province constru 


} 


the single-purpose power project, could reduce the COST TO Ti porne 


t 


by the said Federal Governments to about $136,000,000, but this is 


nota realistic view for the following reasons In consideration of 
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the assumption by Canada of the obligation to construct, in addition 
to the Welland Ship Canal, the deep waterway throughout the 69-mile 
stretch of the St. Lawrence River from St. Regis, N. Y., to Montreal, 
the United States assumed the obligation to construct or provide all 
of the navigation and power facilities in the International Rapids sec- 
tion, except machinery and equipment for the development of powe1 
and works required for rehabilitation on the Canadian side of thi 


international boundary ; 2) the plans of the State and the Province 


did not pro\ ide for the construction of the control dam in and across 
the St. Lawrence River at lroquois Point. Canada and the United 
States have been in agreement for 25 years on this feature, and all 
plans prepared under authority of the two Governments since 1925 
have provided for a control dam to regulate the level of, and outflow 
from, Lake Ontario, and to protect the city of Montreal. Canada 
will not agree to elimination of the control dam; and, of course, th 
United States has made no such request since entering into the agre 
ment of 1941. And (3), the Canadian Government especially desires 
that the seaway and power facilities be constructed concurrently, and 
hence adheres to the agreement of 1941, the fulfillment of which would 
accomplish that result. 

Even if Canada should finally despair of getting the naturally e9 
pected cooperation under the 1941 agreement and permit a single 
purpose powel project to be construs ted by non-Fedt ral interests the 
United States would not gain but on the contrary would suffer irrep 
arable loss, because, as seems certain, Canada, with the advantag: 
of the improved navigation potentialities thus set up in part by 
American funds, would then construct the seaway entirely in Cana 
dian territory and fix the toll charges without reference to the United 
States. American shipping would then pay for the seaway; and the 
paving would continue not just long enough to amortize the i 
ment but rather as long as the St. Lawrence River flows between th 
two countries 

Mr. Seupper. | think that finishes my questions 

Nii \iIcGrecor. Governo! I notice vou mentioned Ontario 
Would the same agreement probably be applicable to Ontario that 
contemplated with New York? Would that be applicable wit! 
Ontario? In other words,-as soon as thei proyect Was paid tor, would 
t revert back and be owned | Ontario? 

Mir. WALLGREN. We do not know what will happen to that pro 
as far as Ontario Is concerned 

Nir Nii (JREGOR In othe r words there is no agreement ent 
In anv Manner, shape or form relative to that? 

Mr. WaLLGREN. Not to mv knowledge 

Mr. Donvero. | think, Mr. Chairman, that under the laws of 
Ontario, Ontario would still continue to operate the power project 
Am I not right about that? 

Mir. WALLGREN. That is what we think 

Mr. McGrecor. Is there any agreement to that extent 

Mr W ALLE REN Not that we know of. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is just surmise? 


Mr. Donpero. However, that is the onlv agency we are dealing 


) 


with today. Is the Ontario Gaovernment, CGsovernment of ¢ anadn 


Mr. Larcapr. Have you completed vour questions, Mr. S« 
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Mr. Scupper. Yes 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Wood, any questions? 

Mr. Woop. Well, following out Mr. Seudder’s line, Governor. wi 
have in Idaho a project which I understand is coming up—the Hell’s 
Canyon Dam—which is to use water, certainly a part of it but not all 
of it originating in Idaho and forming the boundary between Oregon 
and Idaho. Does the application for that come to your Commission, 
Governor? 

Mr. WatuGren. No. That comes up in the Interior Department 

Mr. Woop. You do not have to pass upon it? 

\ir. WALLGREN. No. 

Mr. Woop. Would it occur to you that the same provision should 
again be made in the building of that dam as has been contemplated 
in the building of this dam on the St. Lawrence seaway—that the 
power should perhaps be jointly owned by Idaho and Oregon after 
the dam is paid for? 

Mir. WatuGren. I have given no thought to that at all I really 
think that is roinmg to be a question ior (Congress to talk al 

Mr. Woop. That is all 

[r. Larcape. Thank vou very much, Governor 

Mir. WALLGREN. Thank vou It has been a pleasure to appear be- 
fore your committee 

Mr. Larcapr. We are very glad to have you 

The lett r ref rred Lo hy Nii \\ alleren Lo the Speaker of the House 
is as follows: 


out 
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load factor power from thls source Cf 
Utica eastward and 1 
of about oe 


pre recent 
New York State trom 


Massachusetts, at 


economic distance 


as 300 miles, actual 
located fairly 











which need to be tra ported to ( 
transportation W ll be possible only when the s¢ completed 
The proceeding before Us on the pending applicatior if course, covers only th 
economic importance O! the power development, aU atter of which we are full 
aware Nevertheless, the vitally important seaway WoU i still await acviol b 
Congress if the powel! ilevelopment here proposed hould actually be constructed 
and it appears to us, OI the basis of the national aspects of the power development 
combined with the national and international henefits to be obtain 1 fror tne 
seawav that it 1s highlv desirable for Congress to pass upon the proposal Im it 
entirety rather than on @ plecen eal basis 
Che rights ol the States of Vermont and New Hampshire ere present lat ti 
hearing on this application and the rights of all of the nm hhoring areas to w! 
power can be economically transmitted from this development should not be 
overlooked in the lisposal of the power benefits. The proposa of the applicant 
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nd would not provide for immediate construc mn of ‘ 
We believe that the simultaneous construc m of be 

acilities in the International Rapids Section of e St 
tegral part of the entire project of the Arr Corps of 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project is best adapted 
r improvement and development of the St. Lawré 

avs and water resources for the use and benefi f é 
ree, for the Improvement and utilzatior {f water p 
er beneficial public uses and should be completed : 

B neans of tolls from the seaway and reve es Tt 
enues from the power facilities alone, the proj i 

er repayment of the investment made by e | 

e project, the nat resources of the St. Lawrence R 
ree Of national revenue at the w ot Congress for 
Under these circumstances, we are referring this matte 
ce with the provisions of Section 7 (b) of the Feder 
ding that these water resources be developed by the 1 
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he Power Authority of the State of New York as reco 
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ynmendations and supporting testimony from repr 
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The re 1s ho lo ipbt about either ( reat ed for add 
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eral Government for the Seaway, if subsequently authorized and constructed 
It should be emphasized that the works which the State of New York propos 
to construct for power development are essentia the same as those propos 
by the Corps of Engineers in its plan for the Seawa Project Their prior co 
struction would in no way interfere with, add to the cost, or impair the fea 
bility of any additiona he United States might at ar 
time decide to make for erefore, the findings which tl 
majority make regard Sea i Pre ct and its adapt 
tion to a comprehe ( t of the river could equally we 
be made as a basis fo ( proceed wit! proposed pow 
development r} too tent with tl recedents of tl 
(ommisslolr whi na treq tly i sed ! 1 ectric¢ T e! 1e Ve ypme! 
with conditions pr ling for the sub lent illatio ition facilit 
in accordant vith comprehe plans for pre or develop vaterwa 
ich as 1 herent t application before 
In ] pon applications for licenses u é leral Power Act, tl 
Cor m must co ler the f tilizatie f purpo f the water ri 
rees in question, but it ain responsib , red up 
po requiremet! 1 supp From the ma p er, it ay 
nears that the principal reaso for failure Oo ( ‘ I hiv desirable al 
bad eeded | ire ectric Geveioy ent is Daseda rincipa po the convict 
that both the Seaway and the power development are vita important to tl 
e( omy and def f f the United States ar 1 Canada ind therefore that the 
mu t co tructed I ta l It is diffie t tT follow this reasonir 
Obvious the ultimate determination as to whet] and if so when, navigati 
facilities are to be provided will be made, not by us, but by higher authority. 
We have no way of knowing how much delay I rom the denial of tl 
application for license and the reservation of the ra lefinite period « 
time for possible Federal development. It seems to m« at should now per 
form our function | ssuing the license applied for and ft s, so far as it lies witl 
our power, permit a start to be made w th eonstructi which will make availal 
this long and badly needed large block of low-cost power ch may be ev 
more urgently) eded for defense purposes dur t period of national eme 
rency 
Ni gE Su ( ” 
DECEMBER 19, 1950 
ORDER DENYIN( PPLICATION AND REFERRID R TO CONGRESS 
Che Power A of the State of New Yor J 6, 1948, f fan ap} 
ym for a lie | I leral Power A: I 1 power pre to |} locate 
he Internationa ids Section of the S av ce River in St. Lawrenc 
vy, New ¥ Notice of erventio! is filed b Publie Servic 
Commission of the State of Vermor The National St. Lawrence Project Co 
ference and The Alu 1um Company of America, tog r with the latter 
whollv owned liar t! St. Lawrence R r Power Compa were grant 
the right of limited participatio oO he applicatio was held 
1948 and briefs were filed, after whic] Examiner rendered his decisi 
that the application be not appro e matter be referred to Congre 
under the provisions of Section 7 (| al Power Act Exceptions to tl 
Presiding Examiner’s decision were al argument was heard thereor 
For the reasons set forth in the accompanying Opinion No. 203, which Opir 
is incorporated herein and made a part hereof by reference: 
The Commission fir is 
1) The St. Lawrence River, of which International Rapids Sect 1 pa 
is a continuo waterway extend from Lake Ontario o Cc We to the Gulf 
St. Lawrence on the east 
9) The St. Lawrence River System, in conjun m with the Great Lakes o 
the west and the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the east, provides a continous waterwa 
extending approximately 2,347 miles from Dulut Minnesota, to the Atlantic 
Ocean at the Strait of Belle Isle, and covers tl eart of the continent Preset 
plans of the Corps of Engineers, United States Ar known as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, call for development of the St. Lawren River t 
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rrovide a deep-water channel from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great La 
AT iddition to the development of the International Rapids S« tion Tor ( nerat 
Tt if electric power in substantial cuantities 
fi 3) The power facilities for which a license is here sought would be located 
i¢ St. Lawrence County, New York, in the region of Ogdensburg and Massena 








f They would consist principally of the Long Sault Dam, near Massena ecting 
e American mainland with the upstream end of Barnhart Island and that por 

s on of a proposed Barnhart Island powerhouse extending fro Barnhart | und 

Se the international boundary Phe applicant propose t I IS turt 

oO ind electric generators, which would have a dependab apacit f app nate 

a 700,000 kilowatts producing approximately 6.3 billion | vatt-! ! An ay 

i! ige flow ear, for which the at-site cost is estimated at 1.72 | ( i 

tI Ir 

rt: 1) The electric energy generated at the proposed plant ra ed to 

ve ected load centers at a cost substantially less than the cost of a 

we I capacity and energy from fuel-electric generating plant 

I 5 rh electric power whicl could be generated at the prop 

nt e made available for consumption not only within the = ‘ \ 

tie so at suitable load centers in the New England State par i \ 


i ‘ew Hampshire, and Massachusetts 


6) The St Lawrence River, in the se 1O vVhiehn Vv 1a 





} roposed project, is a navigable er of the United Sta " 
‘ ndarv over which Congress risdictio ce " 
r on with foreign nations and among the several! States 





facilities as designed by the Corps of Engineers and prope 








ipplicant are facilities for the mission, distribut " " 
i from a stream over | Cor has jur lic ndetr a , 
t! commerce with foreign nations and among the several Stat und for the 
iT Commission is authorized to issue a license pursuant to the Federal P Act 
nf 8) The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project described the f re} 
io! f the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, submitted 1942, as al nded 
iddition to the development of power, contemplates imp rm | 
the national Rapids Section to provide a depth of 27 feet for navigat 
L of Such an improvement, with the additional improvements proposed e (i 
er- Lakes-St. Lawrence Agreement of March 19, 1941, Ca ‘ 





1! 1 waterway extending from the head of the Great Lak at i) l 1 ( i 











rie e Atlantic Ocean at the Strait of Belle Isle & dista f appl it 2,347 
Ye] es 
Y a) T ‘ er 1 the nossil { f bta 
st. transport 1e ¢ ibined seawa und p 
» Lawrence Strate the mportancs f 
ational secur anada and the United Sta e ] ’ 
ipplicant mig I power available to a ur ! 1 | 
10) By me om the seaway and reve! fr i tie 
1 rrevenue ire facilitie 4 ( pr eC ( i 
After re nvestment made by the | Sta ( 
, e prore res iret | ne St ] i R i 4 
entia yur venue at the w tT Congre TOT ( I 
* 11) | ler all of these circumstance he matter she 1bper red to 4 ress 
: accor ce with the provisions of sect . I | ral | Act, f 
e evelopment f these water resources by the United State ipstantia 
: iccordance with the plans for the combined St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project in the International Rapids Sect submitted by the At Corps of 
oy rmngineers 


“¥ The Commission orders: 
A) The application of The Power Authority of the State of Ni York for a 


: ense under the Federal Power Act for Project No. 2000 is here lenied 
B) The findings and conclusions in the a mipat ng OF N 203 and 
those contained herein are hereby submitted to Congress with the recommendat 
that the United States itself develop at the earliest possible date, fo , 
gation and power, the water resources the International Rapids 
St. Lawrence River in accordance with the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
0 Project described in the final report of the Corps of Engineer United Stat 


Army, submitted to Congress in 1942, as amended 


ty $y the Commission Commissioner Smith dissenti 
aa Date of issuance: December 22, 1950 
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Mr. Larcape. Mr. John B. Quinn, executive director of the Mis 
souri Valley Development Association, will appear now at the request 
of the chairman. Mr. Quinn has flown in here from Nebraska unde: 
the impression he would be able to be heard this morning, and th 
chairman has said subject to the approval of the committee that h 
will be given 5 minutes to make a statement and file a statement for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. QUINN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MISSOURI VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Quinn. Mr. Chairman, I will stay within my 5-minute allot- 
ment. 

Members of the committee, my name is John B. Quinn. I am thi 
executive director of the Missouri Valley Development Association, 
with headquarters in Lincoln, Nebr. Our membership extends into 
the 10 States of the Missouri Valley Basin, and we coordinate our 
activities with some 133 land and water groups in the 10 States of the 
Missouri Valley Basin. 

Our objective is to bring about total development of natural re- 
sources and the complete utilization of those resources. For a long 
time we have talked about the extension of our industrial development 
in the Missouri Valley Basin. For that reason we appear in support 
of this project, and further on the basis that it has been testified by 
competent leaders of government that it is necessary as a defense 
measure and that it is economically justified. 

Now our position is this, gentlemen: That, if these men are right, 
we are right. If they are wrong, as responsible men of the Federal 
Government under the watchful eye of the Congress, if they have so 
unequivocally testified in favor of this project and if this committee 
and the Congress decide they are wrong, it is our thought that the ap- 
propriation should be shut off for these existing agencies of govern- 
ment. The administration should be requested to replace them with 
new leaders because, on a big issue of this kind, they should not be 
wrong. 

So, on the technical, the engineering phases of this project, we pro- 
pose that it should be backed unanimously in the interest of national 
defense and because it is economically justified 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Anyone 
can be wrong, can they not? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes, sir, but seldom, sir, are all of the people wrong at 
the same time. 

Mr. McGrecor. Every individual has a right to be wrong a few 
times, so these men might be wrong, too? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes, sir; that is right. But I gave that background to 
justify our position. In other words, we are assuming that they are 
right. 

Now, out in the Missouri Valley Basin we think that, if we are to 
give meaning to the words “industrial development,’’ this project is 
necessary. We think that it has been pointed up time after time that 
the opposition to any of these big programs eventually discover that 
they are very beneficial. For instance, in the early phases of the 
Pick-Sloan plan out in the Missouri Valley, we found private power 
companies opposed to the dam at Garrison and at Randall, and today 
they are the first to clamor for that available power. 
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We found a large degree of opposition ‘rom the railroads Lo the 
navigation feature from Sioux City down to the mouth at St. Louis, 
and today they cannot even handle the farm crops that for several 
days and weeks will lay out on the ground and rot during that par- 
ticular season We think that we need all the transportation we can 
ret, We think we can vive meaning to not only our own area but also 
the entire United States. 

[ will conclude my statement, Mr. Chairman, by this one statement 
it is in the form of a plea that, had the inland States and had the 
Midwest States taken a sectional view on other h ive Federal deve lop- 
ment programs all over the Nation for these many, many years, the 
United States today would be in a very, very undesirable position ; 
and we do point up that we look forward Lo the Lime when this creat 
Midwest out there, with this development program and the other 
programs that have been so wisely processed by the Federal Govern 
ment, might prove to be the sanctuary of the entire Nation not only 
n time of peace but in time of war 

So | would conclude my statement at that point, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Donprero. Before vou leave the stand, is it not also a fact that 
these men who appeared before us could be 

Mr. Quinn. That ts right, sin 

Mr. Donpero. And, if they are wrong, then five Presidents of th 
United States and their administrations must be wrong, because they 
have favored this project 

Mr. \icGRreGor. That Ls also applicable to ‘onert 3s lt has been 
before the Conger ss 30 some vears, and it has always turned it down 

Mir DonpD!I RO | do not think it ever came to a vote oO lt cannot 
be said it was turned down 

Mr. MecGrecor. The record will show that has been turned 
down by this committee manv times and defeated in the Senate within 
the last 4 vears 

Mr DonperRo. It has never come to a vote 

Mr. Quinn. With the permission of the chairman, I would like to 
say this: That our one other fear in the \iissou Valley Basin is that 


f Congress under all of these partic 


i 
] ] ] 4 +1 ; 
to vo ahead now we will eventually bye threatened wit! he author 


approach to develop this project We in the Missouri Valley group 
lo not like the T\ L approach becausé we thir t gets too much mto 
the economic and political phases of our lives \ ti! Cul 
do this job with free enterprise under the direct sitive Ipervisiol 


of Congress at all times 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much. I am sorry we ; inabl 
to give you more time, but we are running behind in our schedule lf 
you decide to file a statement at this time or later. we will bi clad to 
have vou do so 

Mr. Quinn. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Larcapr. The next witness is Mr. Jol KE. Burton, chairman 
of the Power Authority of the State of New Yor | \fr. Burton 
here? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sh 

Mr. Larcapr. A question has been raised by the members of thi 
committee that perhaps you might defer and appear in the morning 
due to the fact that so many of the members of the committee have 


absented themselves It mav be that they would like to inte rrogate 
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you with respect to the statement that you might make. Would it be 
convenient for you to remain over until morning? 

Mr. Burron. At the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Donpero. I think another consideration is that we would not 
want a person of your importance to talk to four of us. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. McGreaor. I agree. 

Mr. Larcape. If it is possible for you to return tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock, I think it would be preferable in view of the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Burton. I will do that. 

Mr. Larcape. We will be glad to have you return at that time 

We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, February 28, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Was/ qto » iP 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding 

The CHarRMAN. The meeting is called to orde { quorum being 
present, we will now proceed with the scheduled meeting. The first 
order of business will be Mr. Hugh Hall, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. He wishes to insert a statement and will 
not take over 3 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH F. HALL, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Hauy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 


name is Hugh F. Hall. I am an assistant legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, whose head office is in Chicago 
and who have a Washington office here 

This project is one that has been the subject of resolutions of the 
(American Farm Bureau Federation for quite a long period of time, 
beginning back to 1920. As of May t+, 1950, a letter was addressed 
to Chairman Whittington, of this committee, setting forth 
of the Federation, generally favorable, toward it 

If you would like, I can put that in the record here now, or you 
can refer to it in your previous hearings by reference, as you choose 
Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrmMan. You may insert 

The letter referred to is as follows 


the attitude 
iC abt atit 


lay 4 50 
Hon. Witu1aAM M. Wurrrincto 
Committee on Pul Works, He 
Wasi a. * 
Dear CHAIRMAN WHITTINGTON: Or ne! sions, since 1920 (mer 
Farm | "ea Federat nas adopted l i tor ae ) 
Ne I i i I ) i 
id 
"We ty eye At ) I i , ) , iY 
[-l1q lating Fe | LtsOna ( 
rwa In our ppor " 
é i ciude i1AX I 
H Joi Res 271, I Hou t i , n 
rine Tt mat ew a H a stl ) St. La 
| er her 1 iT 1 self-liquida yy cha t is ib 
! to } il | r vy ) of arrang i 
Gover uf pursual ( 3 yt 
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We feel that the bill should contain adequate rate protection for the bull 
commodities by providing for maximum charges according to classes of cargo 
This is of special importance to farmers since those agricultural products whic! 
are likely to constitute a considerable proportion of the total tonnage moving over 
the seaway are relatively bulky. 

The development of the St. Lawrence seaway is desirable for the well-bei 


agriculture, industry, and labor, especially in the Northeast and Midwest. Fur- 
thermore, there are good reasons to believe that t is highly desirable from the 
standpoint of national security 

In the event appropriations for completion of the program are not immediately 
forthcoming, authority to negctiate with Canada and otherwise launch the project 
should be granted now. In determining the time when actual construction is t 
be made, due consideration should be given to the matter of available labor and 
materials. Proper account must be taken of construction costs in order to assure 
achievement of the potential advantages sought 

The American Farm Bureau Federation supports favorable action on Hous« 
Joint Resolution i i. 

Sincerely yours 
Rocer FLEMIN« 


Secretary-T 


Mr. Hauu. Let me add that as of the end of January our board of 
directors had one of its quarterly meetings and on considering this 
St. Lawrence seaway, it was decided to give it aggressive support 
again, and we want to record that attitude with the committee. 

That position, as stated in full, reads: 

On motion made in the board of directors the St. Lawrence waterway project 
shall be aggressively supported, providing the provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation are consistent with the principles set forth in previous American Farm 
Bureau Federation recommendations on this subject 

I do not care to take further time. Thank you. 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Hall, is it the procedure of your organization to check the 
various—do you call them State chapters of your organization, 
relative to how they feel on a proposal, or is that jurisdiction for 
determining whether they are either for or gainst it entirely in the 
hands of your board of directors or board of trustees? . 

Mr. Hatt. No. That is in the hands of the delegates at annual 
conventions, sir. We have a meeting every year 

Mr. McGrecor. Have they had a meeting and discussed this 
subject at your annual convention since our entrance into the Korean 
conflict? 

Mr. Hau. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. They have not? 

Mr. Harti. We have an annual convention of delegates every vear, 
in December. At the convention in Dallas, Tex., last December no 
action was taken on this. However, we do every year reaffirm 
previous policies that are not inconsistent with policies adopted at 
that particular convention. 

Mr. McGrecor. But the question at Dallas, Tex., was raised 
relative to the St. Lawrence waterway and you did not take any 
specific definite action at that convention. Is that true? 

Mr. Hauu. Frankly, I cannot say whether the question was 
raised or not at that time. We took no adverse action, however. 

May I add that it is the procedure in our organization to reaffirm 
previous resolutions not inconsistant with those being adopted, 
and in the interim periods the board of directors has full authority 
to act. This has been resoluted on some six or eight times in the 
past 20 to 30 years. 
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Mr. McGrecor. But never at a time when we were in a war, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Haw. I can get the history of it and present it to you, if you 
like. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to ask a question. What is the policy 
of the Farm Bureau regarding power? Are they for public power, o1 
private ownership of utilities? 

Mr. Hauu. They are for private ownership of utilities 

Mr. Scupper. Then vou are not concerned in the power project 
nvolved in this program, are you? . 

Mr. Hauu. We are concerned about that. Yes 

Mr. Scupper. If we can save a couple of hundred million dollars, 
as was indicated here by some of the people who were on the stand, 
through permitting the New York Authority or private power com- 
panies to develop this power and thereby reduce the cost of the canal 
project by some $200,000,000, you would be in favor of that. would 
you not? 

Mr. Haui. Let me put it this way. I am sure the membership 
vould be in favor of saving any moneys in connection with the pro- 
gram that might be saved, and vet they are desirous of achieving the 
program. 

Mr. Scupper. Then the Farm Bureau is for saving money wherever 
possible and protecting the taxpayers’ interests? 

Mr. Haut. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. We have three witnesses this morning. The next 
witness is Mr. John E. Burton, chairman of the Power Authority of 
the State of New York 

Mr. Burton, you may proceed 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. BURTON, CHAIRMAN, POWER AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, is it all right if I stand and manu- 
facture a little podium here? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. If you are comfortable that way you may 
stand. 

Mr. Burton. I think I can work a little faster, if I may 

The Cuarrman. I hope so. If you can answer all the questions 
standing, that is all right with me. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, my name is John E. Burton. I am 
hairman of the Power Authority of the State of New York. Lam also 

ce president of Cornell University. 

Before I begin my prepared statement, I would like more or less 
to bring it up to date. Monday, while we were on our way here to 
testify, a bill was introduced in the New York State Legislature which 
we feel will completely modernize our power authority law. Two 
mportant features of our amendment are 

|. To incorporate into the St. Lawrence provisions of the Power 
\uthority Act, inclusion of the Niagara redevelopment; and 2, to 
clarify whether or not New York State, under its Power Authority 
\ct, can ship power outside of its own boundaries. 

It has always been the position of the New York administration and 
f our Attorney General’s office that we could do the latter under our 
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existing law, but the Federal Power Commission has questioned that 
in connection with our application for license for project 2000. They 
think perhaps we could not, but we want to make it crystal clear that 
we can. We are prepared to transmit power to Ohio, Pennsylvania 
New Jersey, and New England from the two projects. 

The other matter I would like to bring to the attention of the com. 
mittee is that Monday, we also completed full payment for thi 
Massena-Taylorville power line which we acquired after long negotia 
tions with the Federal Government. It was surplus property and the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, sir, is now in business 
We are no longer a paper organization. We own one of the most 
powerful transmission lines—the most powerful transmission line in 
the State of New York, and we own it free and clear 

At the outset, the Power Authority of the State of New York wants 
to support wholeheartedly the dual-purpose St. Lawrence seaway- 
power project resolutions before this committee. I want that to be 
said with emphasis because I do not want any interpretation of 
undercutting the seaway to be attached to our vigorous drive to obtain 
a power-priority license from the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. You do not mean to imply that the entire State of 
New York is in favor of this project, and that the State of New York 
is unanimously in favor of this project, do you? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir; 1 do not. 

Mr. Larcape. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burron. The New York State administration is. The Power 
Authority of the State of New York is. We have a difference of 
opinion in our State. 

We drove very vigorously in the last 2 years to secure a license from 
the Federal Power Commission for power alone, but that only came 
after 18 years of our experience of failing to get the seaway and the 
power riding piggy-back. 

Mr. Donprero. That means, Mr. Burton, both the State of New 
York and Canada are getting a little impatient with the Federal 
Government 

Mr. Burton. It seems to me that Canada is even more impatient 
than New York, although we are quite impatient to get power, and 
we are impatient to get the seaway too. 

[ do not want anyone to think we are against the seaway. We have 
got many friends who are against the seaway, but in fairness to our 
administration, and in fairness to ourselves, and in fairness to ou 
friends, we cannot tell them we are against the seaway. 

It was only in 1948 that we made application for that license to thi 
Federal Power Commission, and we pushed that application just as 
vigorously as we knew how. Chairman Wallgren reported to you 
yesterday the results. We were resoundingly and finally told ‘‘no,”’ 
and the matter was referred to Congress. 

Now, that is completely all right with us. We are going to go along 
100 percent with this drive now to see if Congress will once more 
tackle the dual-purpose St. Lawrence project and put it through. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to interrupt a witness, 
Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burron. It is all right, Mr. Pickett. 
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Mr. Pickerr. But you say you are resoundingly and finally told 
“no”’ by the Power Commission when it rejected your application. 

Mr. Burton. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. You mean that they told you they are never going 
to grant you this license? . 

Mr. Burron. No. They said two things: One, they felt it should 
be a Federal project, so that the Federal Government. could enjoy In 
perpetuity the profits of power and seaway; but, more important, they 
said they referred the matter to Congress. 

Mr. Pickerr. You mean then that insofar as the present applica- 
tion is concerned it is final. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mr. Prexerr. Yes. Thank you, sir 

Mr. Burton. In that drive we want this understood: I have not 
said this to a congressional committee, and this will be the first time 
| have, but we have repeatedly said to Federal officials that we 
considered our drive for the license to be a very unportant step 1n 
caining the seaway. If you get the dams and if you get the level 
water, it seems it would be very difficult thereafter to stop the seaway. 
We looked upon the Ontario-New York power priority plan as being 
a “lead horse”’ for the seaway Now, we know that the seaway has 
had tough sledding. 

Mr. Donvero. It has had what? 

Mr. Burron. It has had tough sledding, and it has not enjoyed as 
uniform and complete support as the power project; but we feel 
that today international conditions and the conditions of steel pro- 
duction in this country vive the Seaway a “new look.’ 

Our Power Authority Act requires that we support the seaway, 
but I want it understood that the four trustees personally support 
the seaway, whether we had a legal mandate to or not 

When we look at the dwindling iron-ore reserves of Mesabi, we 
see that the steel heart of this Nation is being threatened The new 
ore fields are being opened in Labrador and Venezuela, and without 
the seaway those ore fields are going to tend to drag the steel industry 
from the middle part of this country to the Atlantic coast. If that 
ore has to be delivered to the Atlantic coast by ore boats without the 
St. Lawrence, those ore boats are going to be sitting ducks on an open 
ocean. In a war they are going to go to the bottom of the ocean 
like our Texas oil tankers did, and like five out of seven of the Chilean 
ore boats that tried to come through in World War I] 

[ cannot see but what international conditions and new require- 
ments of national security have given such a new look to the St. 
Lawrence that those who have opposed it—and I know they oppose 
it sincerely and honestly—but I think it is time that they reconsider 
that position from the standpoint of the security of this Nation, 

I say that just as much to my own State as I say it to any other 
State. Isay it just as much to Mayor Impellitteri who met yesterday 
at a meeting to try to stop the seaway. I think that is short-sighted 
and selling out the national security of this country. 

Now, on this matter of steel, and on the matter of the seaway, 
l am really an amateur. I do not claim professional understanding, 
but I have very strong feelings. I was born in northeastern Ohio. 
I was born and raised in the steel valley. I helped my parents put 
me through school by cutting lead poles and charging wood for the 
steel mills of that steel valley. 
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Mr. Donpero. You had to leave Ohio to see the light. 

Mr. McGregor. I always appreciate the comments of my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. Burron. I do not think I would feel differently if I were in 
Ohio. I think I have been in every steel mill from Cleveland to 
Pittsburgh, and to me it would be one of the saddest things that 
happened to this country economically and socially if the steel men 
and I have been right down among them before those open hearths, 
and that is hot—-if those steel men and those steel machines were to 
be shoved to the Atlantic coast. It is terrible te consider what it 
might do in the matter of the dislocation of the economy of these 
United States. , 

From the standpoint of military strategy, I do not see why we 
would want the steel mills on the East coast. Naturally, there will 
be steel mills there, and there should be, because steel] production is 
expanding, and in that expansion everyone is going to get a piece of 
it. But, that steel heart should stay where it is at the southern tip 
of Lake Michigan and in the steel valley from Cleveland to Pittsburgh. 
Otherwise we suffer a great loss. | mean, a hard cash loss to this 
country. 

If the ore boats have to go from Labrador to Baltimore, or Phila- 
delphia, or any other Atlantic port, or from Venezuela—and Vene- 
zuela is out, though, for in a war those boats would be vulnerable to 
attack whereas a Labrador ore boat could get clear into the Great 
Lakes without ever coming anywhere near a submarine. I think 
that is going to be very important in the military strategy of this 
country. 

I apologize for pushing so hard on the seaway since I say I am an 
amateur, but I do feel that very strongly. 

[ will leave the seaway now and talk about power. All the resolu- 
tions introduced in the House and now before this committee include 
section 5. This provision is our most immediate concern. Section 5 
says that once the power and the seaway are built as a whole there 
shall be an arrangement negotiated between New York State and the 
Federal Government whereby New York State will own and operate 
those power facilities—and, gentlemen, we are not interested in just 
marketing power. We are willing to put up the hard cash and pay 
for the power facilities, so we want to be more than just a marketing 
agency. Our existing act contemplates that we shall own and operate 
the power facilities in the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Mr. Donprro. Maybe we can save some time, Mr. Burton. Will 
you discuss for the benefit of the committee whether or not the State 
of New York can go ahead and develop the power without the coop- 
eration of Canada? I have been looking at that map there and the 
location of the international boundary is right through the center of 
the proposed dam at Barnhart Island. 

Mr. Burton. That is right, sir. We will do it in conjunction 
with Ontario. We have an agreement with Ontario which is only 
now held in abeyance because we want to see if this one will go; and 
we are going to hold it in abeyance. The Power Authority will not 
sponsor a bill in Congress for independent power while the seaway is 
being considered here. 
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Mr. McGri Gor. But if this does not fo Vou still have an agreement 
with Ontario, or a contemplated agreement with Ontario, whereby 
vou jointly can get power. Is that your statement? 

Mr. Burton. We have that. Yes. [tis only verbal at the present 
time because we are holding inh abeyance the old project which was 
denied, until we see what happens here 

Mr. Donpnero. Can you do that without the consent of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Burton. We think under the ol 

109, and with the approval of 1 
the Inte rnational Jom Commission we can { 

Mir. McGrecor. That project would not 1 quil I: il funds? 

Mr. Burron. It would not require a_ pi from the Federal 
Crovernme! 

Mr. McGreaor. And it would be paid by Ont: | the State 
f New York? 

Nii Bul IN Yes, sil 

Mr. Jones. May I as 
further, it would be a departure from the policy of the Federal Govern- 


ment to recognize any sort of arrangement such as you have just dis- 





<a question at that point, sir? Pursuing it 


cussed 

Mr. Burron. It would be against the policy? 

Mr. JONES. The policy of the Federal Government to exercise 
granting to the State of New York and Ontario those rights, would it 
not? 

Mr. Burron. I think only because the Administration wants the 
seaway and power to ¢o hand in hand; and they, in effec , Lave he ld 
power in the New York area in ransom to bring along the seaway. 

Mr. DONDERO. following your suggestion, Can a State make a 
treaty with a foreign nation without the consent of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. We cannot 

Mr. Donpero. Is not that question involved in this? 

Mir. Burton. But we cro back to a treaty that : lready eXISts, and 
the machinery exists in the Federal Government and the Canadian 
Government whereby in the International Joint Commission, if ap- 
proval is given, Ontario and New York State can do that power job 
without doing those canals; and that is just about all that happens 
the International Rapids section. 

Mr. Jones. You still require a license from the Federal Power 
Commission, do you not? 

Mr. Bi RTON. Yes, Sir: or, We could Corn LO Congress and USK 
Congress for this. 

Mr. Jones. And under section 5 you still would require a licens 
if the seaway is proposed? 

Mr. Burron. No. Not the Way it is now drawn. It does not 
say we have to have a license from the Federal Power Commission 

Mr. JONI s. | will come back to that a littl later 

Mr. Scupprr. At that point l would like to Inject a question 
There would be no hesitancy upon the part of the Power Commission 
of the State of New York in working in conju tion with the Federal 
Government so that they could develop the St. Lawrence Canal? 
If you had the franchise to go ahead with this project there would be 
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no reluctance on your part to cooperate with the Federal Government 
so that they could operate and construct the canal, is there? 

Mr. Burton. Our law says we must do it. 

Mr. Scupprer. Good. 

Mr. Burron. Our law says that we are to do both things. We 
are to get power for the State of New York, but we must get power 
in such a way that navigation can also be improved. 

Mr. Scupprer. But you are willing, under your Power Authority, 
to go ahead with the construction of the power plant and set up the 
entire power project, and cooperate with the Federal Government to 
the point where they can build and operate a canal? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Coming back to the problem of why we need power in New York 
State and its neighboring States—and I may say to you, I am not just 
being provincial and talking about our boundaries, but 1 am talking 
about our section of the country, because we are all in the same boat. 
We need power, and we need power badly, and we need cheaper power. 

When the Power Authority was created in 1931 it was created by a 
Republican legislature and a Democratic governor. ‘That Democratic 
governor was Franklin D. Roosevelt. We stood in pretty good shape 
then. Hydroelectric power made up 43 percent of the total power 
output of New York State. One-sixth of all the hydro in the United 
States was in New York State in 1930. At that time the St. Lawrence 
was not even touched. The potentialities, as we know them today, of 
Niagara, were nowhere near approached, and still we stood in that very 
good position on hydro and cheap power. 

Today, 20 years after the Power Authority—-which is the grand- 
daddy of all power authorities—20 years after that was enacted we 
still have not got any more permanent power from St. Lawrence or 
from Niagara. Only one-fourth of our present output is hydro. It 
used to be 43 percent. 

If we could develop Niagara and the St. Lawrence we could increase 
our whole power capacity by one-third, and we could increase our out- 
put by one-half. Despite that potential advantage, since 1930 up to 
now, we have only increased hydro in New York State by 8 percent. 
While we have increased our hydro just 8 percent, the rest of the 
country has averaged 119 percent. 

Now, our inability to increase hydro because the Federal Govern- 
ment will not give us a license, makes a very strong contrast when 
we look at the other States, where the Federal Government has poured 
out millions to develop hydre. During the last 20 years, while we 
went up 8 percent, the capacity increased by 330 percent in Washing- 
ton, 390 percent in Oregon, and 910 percent in Tennessee. 

Now, we are not kicking a bit about that. We say, more power to 
all the other States—just as much as they can get—but we do not 
want to get lost in the shuffle. We certainly have been lost in this 
shuffle. 

Mr. McGrecor. Why, in your opinion, have you been lost, sir? 
Is it because you are willing to do it with your own private capital, 
and you are willing to do it as a State without Federal assistance? 

Mr. Burton. No. Two reasons. The Niagara Treaty is only 
recent, so that there was no problem of our getting more power out of 
Niagara until the treaty was approved last year by the Senate. The 
other is that the seaway has always gone step by step with power, so 
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that power has suffered or enjoyed whatever happened to the seaway. 
[here is our trouble. It was only in 1948, you see, that the State 
olled up its sleeves and said, ‘‘ Look, give us power.’’ And we got the 
answer from the Federal Power Commission, ‘No. It has either got 
to be a Federal project or got to be referred to Congress.” 

The President’s position—and it is a sincere and honest position, I 
now, because I have spoken to many of his advisers on it —th 


President’s position Is that he needs power to get the si awa’ TI 
the way things are today. I think we could get the seaway, on 

hould get the seaway without power, for that matter. But, oh 

on’t do that Don’t take me up on that Suggestion, because Wwe 


vant power 
Now. all of this means that in New York State wi hay rot | oh 


OSLS. In our area we have got hich COStS and wi ha eC Vel Ow n- 
imption In 1949 our average bill throughout the State was 3.59 
ents a kilowatt-hour. That was 21 percent higher than the averag 
» } ] i 
I the rest ol the Nation. lt Was two and one-half times the ave 
if Washington, Oregon, and Tennessee 
The preliminary data for 1950 indicates that we are in a still wors 
position. Our bill has gone up to 3.76 cents and we are 30 percent 


higher than the rest of the country. 

Because of those high rates there are only seven States that hav 
lower domestic consumption of juice than we do. Those are Rhode 
Island, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, West Vir- 
cinia, and Texas. They use less kilowatt-hours per person than does 
New York, but they are the only ones that do 

Mr. Donpero. That is due to climatic conditions somewhat 
t not? 

Mr. Burton. Somewhat, ves; but in New York this does not need 
to be, because we have rot it there just Walting {round Niagara 


Falls we compare quite favorably with the rest of the country, and in 


the Niagara-Mohawk system you will find much more favorable 


operations of price and consumption than you will throughout th 
est of the State. The rest of the State destroys the average of the 
Niagara-Mohawk system. 

Throughout the State as a whole our consumption is 70 percent 
below Washington and Oregon, and it is 56 percent lower than in 
iennessee 

Now, those are figures as of now. In the future they are going to be 
vorse. They are going to be much worse. 

During L950 we produced 30 billion kilowatt-hours ot energy 

Mr. Donvrero. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave the committee for 
i few minutes later on, so I hope I may have the privilege of asking a 
question now. 

Will you discuss for the benefit of the committee one question that 
vas raised here yesterday? Why should the State of New York ask 
lor special treatment that other States have not asked for? 

Mr. Burton. We are not asking for special treatment 

Mr. Donprero. That has been raised here. 

Mr. Burron. We are not asking for special treatment. In the first 
piace, this whole idea of publie development of power by States Was 
born in the State of New York. South Carolina has State develop- 
ment of water power resources Nebraska has State de velopme ni 
We are simply asking for State development. We will put up every 

81181—51—pt. 1-22 
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penny of the cost of the power project on the St. Lawrence. We ar 
willing to put it up from scratch—from right today, although give m: 
a little time, because we have to get the money, but we can start right 
at the outset, if you wish us to, and the Federal Government does not 
need to put up 1 cent. We will do that in the most complete coop- 
eration with the Federal Power Commission and with the Army engi 
neers. We would ask that we have joint supervision with the Army 
engineers in the construction. If we are paying the bill, we at least 
want to be a partner under the contract. 

That, sir, is not special privilege. 

Now, Mr. Mack, if we set a precedent, [ think it would be a wonde: 
ful precedent. It would get us back, by golly, to the place whe 
States can stand up on their feet and exercise their own responsibilities 
[ am not talking about States’ rights. I am talking about a State’s 
right to do its job. 

If we set a precedent, [ would like to see vou people out in the West 
enter into an interstate compact where you do the job l would lik 
to see the Missouri Valley enter into an interstate compact to do the 
job. IL would like to see New England enter into an interstate com 
pact to develop their power resources—their water-power resources in 
the manner in which they want to doit. But, bring that water power 
into existence. When they would do that we would have a good, 
strong system to our east that we could tie in with. We would shoot 
power to them and they would shoot power to us. They do it now 
New Hampshire sends power down to help out our eastern system, o! 
the eastern side of our system, in New York State. 

We get power from outside the State. We, who have the biggest 
reservoir of it. But, as to special privilege, we are asking absolutely 
none. If we would start again a trend that was contemplated back in 
1930, where the States could participate fully, we do not say keep the 
Federal Government out. That is not it. The Federal Government 
can do a wonderful job, particularly in helping the basic planning 
Take the Army engineers. Who can reproduce their genius from the 
standpoint of finding out what a river basin can do? But, once done, 
I think the States can do the job, and I feel that very strongly. 

lamaState man. I have seen the States come up from the 1930's 
there is a renaissance of brains and ability and progressiveness, which, 
the Federal Government cannot match. 

I think the exciting things that have happened in this country since 
the 1930's, governmentwise, came out of the States Particularl, 
in the 1940's. 

Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Chairman, I have followed Mr. Mack’s injec- 
tion with the same type of question that you responded to, but my 
personal viewpoint was that there would be no reluctance on my part 
to seeing vou get the special benefit if you put up your money from the 
start and build it. But this is a different program we are considering 
today. The Federal Government proposes to build this entire project, 
and then, after a certain amount which they have set up as a charge 
against power, as soon as this is paid off they would hand this project 
over to the State of New York. Now, to my way of thinking that is 
giving special privilege to the State of New York. 

Mr. Burton. We would pay for it 

Mr. Scupper. As I said, California has a development entirely 
within its boundary. No water flows in, as it does here, to give you 
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the advantage of developing power. Every bit of water that flows 
in the Central Valley project falls in California and runs through our 
rivers to the various parts of the State 

Now, that would be a special privilege you would be getting, as 
against California. Personally, I believe that California made a grave 
mistake in turning over to the Government the operation of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, and I think you would be making a terrible mis- 
take by becoming involved with the Federal Government. I believe 
if you have the facilities to progress and do this job, that vou should 
be permitted to do so Develop your own resoul sand let us take 
are of the commerce, which may be of suc h wrenera mportance that 
t should be built by the Federal Government 


\ir. Burron. Mr. Seudder, at the tail end of th statement I was 
roing to suggest that; that we will put all the money and know-how 
und everything else, into power, in your bill. In other words, it means 
a new section 5 The Federal Government would wor right alol 
with it as a simple rivers and harbors job to do the seay 


Mir. Mack. Does not that apply also to Nia ra Falls 

\Ir. BURTON. We can do the whol thing al Niagara No nav 
tion works ar contemplated here Onlv a little matt ol about 
$3,000,000 for Federal works to protect the scenic spectacle is involved 
there. 

Mr. Mack. Senator Lehman’s bill and Senator Lehman’s statemet! 
before the committee last vear was that the Federal Government 
build the project and then turn it over to the State of New Yor 


at cost with the Federal Government to ba Ist a 1Ol period 
years. 

Mr. Burron I do not see why that is necessary \\ are cem- 
powered to go out tomorrow and sell bonds predicated upon the 
revenues from the power project at St. Lawrene and when our b 
ha ur levislature Mondav nicht. passes. we will be so en 
that went into our tegisiature onday night, pi ( i Will De O ¢ 


powered to do it at Niagara Falls We can accomplish ev: ry singi 
objective that the Federal people want to accomplish, and I think wi 


can accomplish it better. 


I want to come to that. I want to speak about our pian ol trans- 
mission and distribution of this energy. I think we have a plan that 
is really effective, and it is going to take this cheap power as far and 
to as many people as any plan possibly could. For that we need the 


ooperation of every utility not only in our State, but in Ohio, Pennsyi- 
vania, New Jersey, and New England 

Mr. Larcapr. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman 

That plan does not provide for the furnishing of this power at the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project, that is, the plan vou have in mind that 
you mentioned. 

Mr. Burron. The plan I mentioned? 

Mr. Larcape. Yes. 

Mr. Burron. I speak of that in terms of St. Lawrence and Niagara, 
both. 

Mr. LARCAD! But not divorced; not separate f 

Mr. Burton. Yes. Either one, or both 

Mr. LARCADE. In other words, the State of New York would pro- 
duce all the power it required, whether the St. Lawrence Seaway 1S 
built or not? 

Mr. Burton. If we got the St. Lawrence power project? 
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Mr. Larcape, That is what I am trying to find out: Whether th: 
plan that you propose is interwoven and necessary with the St 
Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Burton. It all depends on how you do it. If it is done by a 
amendment of section 5 wherein we say from the outset, ‘“Here is th 
money. Wewilldo it.” If vou do it in section 5 of the resolutions 
before you, that then means that the Federal Government is left wit! 
the rivers and harbors job of doing those canals and all of the othe: 
works necessary between Duluth and Montreal, much of which o1 
the Canadian side is all done. 

For that matter, is it not all done? 

Mr. Larcapr. What I am trying to find out, sir, is whether or not 
your plan provides that you will be able to furnish all of the electricity 
that you need, regardless of whether or not the St. Lawrence seaway is 
approved or not? 

Mr. Burron. You mean the St. Lawrence seaway and power project? 

Mr. Larcape. Allright. We will include the power project as part 
of that. 

Mr. Burron. In other words, if we did not get the St. Lawrence 
power project? 

Mr. Larcape. The seawav and power project are both part of the 
St. Lawrence seawas bill which we have under consideration. 

Mr. Burron. Yes. If we did not do that, New York State would 
have to build from now to 1960 at least a 3-million-kilowatt capacity 
of steam, and that is very expensive construction. It is very expensive 
coal Our coal is high-priced, and it is going to be higher-priced. 

Mr. Scupper. Could I ask one more question? What is contemp- 
lated in order to construct this series of dams that is proposed there? 
A statement was made yesterday that that project would cost about 
$450,000,000. Is that somewhere in line with what you said? 

Mr. Burton. $450,000,000 is the Ontario and New York cost of 
the power project, including about $90,000,000 of costs common to 
power and the seaway. In other words, if we were to have done the 
job under the old priority plan with a license from the Federal Power 
Commission that was denied, we would have paid on the New York 
side—and Ohtario would have done the very same thing—we would 
have paid about $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 more than the plan before 
you contemplates. We would have been putting in on the New York 
side about $45,000,000 to the seaway, and we were willing to do it 
because the cheap power from the St. Lawrence means to New York 
a $20,000,000 a year saving; and it would only take a little over 2 years 
to pay back that excess cost that we were willing to throw into the 
seaway. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, the project we have before us today 
costs some $566,000,000. 

Mr. Burton. That is the total from Duluth to Montreal. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. Now, if you would build it, that total 
would run about $818,000,000. 

Mr. Burton. 818 it is. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. Then if you would put in the $450,000,000, that 
would reduce the cost under the present bill for the construction of 
the canal. In other words, the Government would be getting a better 
deal and would be appropriating less money than if the two jobs were 
done together and handled entirely by the Federal Government. In 
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other words, we would be saving the difference between $450 million 
and the total amount of the project. 

Mr. Burton. Not under section 5. 

Mr. Scupper. No. 1 mean if we separated it and allowed you to 
proceed with your power development you would be willing to go 
ahead with, then all we would have to do is construct the canal, and 
the water would be available for the operation of the locks 

Mr. Burton. That would take a $450 OOO 000 cost, approximately, 
out of that $566,000.000 

\ir. ScUDDER Yes 

Mr. Burton. But New York and Ontario would then be giving 
nto the seaway about $40,000,000 to $45,000 000 aplece 

Mr. ScuppErR. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. That is the real saving t 

\Ir. ScuppgEer. That is a concessio1 you wo uld be vranting to} the 
right to vet cheap power 

Mir. Burton. That is what we would grant in order to get going 

Mir. Mac You mean it would cost $450.000.000 to build the 
power installation? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. On both sides, including the seaway parts of 
it which we need for power also. Part of the dam and dikes, and a 
large amount of the construction is common to power and seaway 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, | am guilty of making the interrup- 
tion, but I think it would be helpful to the committee if you were to 
proceed and not be interrupted, with the rest of vour statement 

Mr. Burton. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Very quickly, we have got 6,000,000-kilowatt capacity in New York 
today. At the very minimum, with figures worked out before Korea, 
we need 3,000,000—and I am using round figures—we need 3,000,000 
kilowatts more by 1960. The St. Lawrence and Niagara, both, would 
give us 1,700,000. Still, with Niagara and St. Lawrence vou have to 
have 900,000 of steam kilowatt capacity built in New York State 

We do not look upon these two water projects as interfering, com 
peting, or impairing our private utilities or private enterprise in any 


here 


manne! 

Now, I would like you to take a look at three charts that demon- 
strate the bad situation we are in in New York. This is generating 
capacity, hydro, in the various sections of the country, with New 
York State sitting over there on the end in red as just on 
reproduced in black in exhibits 

Here we have New England and the rest ol the Middle Atlantic 
States, with New York taken out over there, and East-North Central, 
West-North Central, South Atlantic, East-South Central, and West- 
South Central, the Mountain States, and the Pacific Coast States 

In 1930 the black and that red was the gene rating capacity of New 


York by hydro. In 1950 the black and the single-hatch is the gener- 
ating capacity in 1950 


state 


Now, we made a mistake in this chart These should have been 
double-hatched, and that one should have ay en single-hatehe ad This 


hatched area here we do not have since it represents the undevelopes 


capacity of the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers. ‘The amount of 
increase of hydrocapacity in New York State since 1930 is shown by 
that tiny little sliver down there. What I want to demonstrate here 


on this chart [Exhibit 1] is what we could have had by developing the 
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St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers. We can triple our hydrocapacity 
simply by letting the Power Authority of the State of New York get 
to work through passage of this bill putting the seaway and power to 
work on the St. Lawrence, and letting us go to town on Niagara. 

We are not kicking a bit about the increased hydrodevelopment in 
these other areas of the country [indicating]. We just want to get the 
undeveloped power in our State as shown in this chart [Exhibit 1] 
up there [indicating]. 

[ have another chart, Exhibit 2, that shows production. It is the 
same kind of thing. In terms of kilowatts, turbines now turn out 
more than they used to, so that we make a little better showing in 
New York [indicating], but not a very good one. ‘There [indicating] is 
the showing we could have made. We could have been ahead of 
east-south-central section. We would have been surpassed only by 
the Pacific coast—Washington, Oregon, and California. But, we 
can still do it. We can get power into the New York area. We can 
vet cheaper power if Congress will come along with us and approve the 
pending legislation. 

Now, there is one other chart—exhibit 3—that turned out pretty 
good. This demonstrates the relationship between price and_ use. 
There [indicating] is your price. That is use. 

In other words, vou start at low use as shown here [indicating] in 
New England, New York, and west-south-central, and you come up 
to high use over here on the Pacifie coast. 

As to price, it works exactly in reverse. The cheaper the price, 
the more the domestic and rural consumer use. Here in New England 
and New York, west-south-central, middle Atlantic, you come quite 
a ways across this chart with relatively low use by the home owner 
and the farmer, and they are the people we want to get this cheap 
electricity out to. 

[ am taking up too much time, so I will not dwell on the charts any 
longer. 

In section 5 there is some little question mark that we would like 
to talk about. We think that clarity is required in what is the nature 
of the arrangement contemplated in section 5 that would be drawn 
or negotiated between the Federal Government and the State of New 
York, whereby upon completion we would then own and operate the 
power facility upon paying for Federal costs. Right then and there 
we could pay for it. Later I am going to propose that we pay for it 
7 vears before that. 

This section is predicated upon the old Federal-State accord. It 
was drawn in February 1933. It was drawn between the Corps of 
Engineers and the power authority. It embodies the principle 
supported by both of the political parties in our State. There is no 
politics in that act. It has been supported by every governor in 
recent vears. How far back? To Al Smith. It has been supported 
by evervone. Behind that I am not too sure. But, I know back to 
Hughes, he was for this kind of thing, but he did not have a power 
authority in which to express his feelings. 

That accord was worked out very closely with the Federal Power 
Commission. That accord and the whole plan of the St. Lawrence 
was worked out very closely with the power authority, the Federal 
Power Commission, and the Army engineers. 

This diagram drawing—it is not a picture, although often it is 
mistaken for a picture—that was done by the power authority. The 
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Army engineers would not tell you that the other day. That is ours. 
We have had very close contact with the Federal Power Commission,, 
and in most cases extremely friendly contact. We are still very 
friendly with them, even though they turned us down very forcefully. 
We have had very close contact with the Army engineers. We 
have had no contact with the Department of the Interior. 

There has been some discussion in the minutes as to the extent to 
which the Department of the Interior would be involved in negotiating 
that arrangement. Except for Mr. Wallgren saying yesterday that 
we should market but perhaps not own—in other words, he said we 
should be a marketing agency, but not necessarily own the project 
except for that, because I do not know what he means by that, but 
except for that I know we could get along very well with the Federal 
Power Commission. I know we can get along very well with the 
Army engineers. We understand what they have in mind, and they 
understand what we have in mind. But, with the Department of the 
Interior we have no experience. So, naturally, we are a little bit 
apprehensive in case they might negotiate that arrangement. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question, Mr 
Chairman? 

Mr. Burton, Secretary Chapman told us when he testified that he 
had been in conference with the proper power authority for the State 
of New York, relative to agreements to be written with the proper 
power authorities of New York, so that you folks would know what 
you could expect. Was your Power Authority of New York, or 
yourself, ever in on any of those conferences? 

Mr. Burron. Never. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you know of anyone with authority who was 
in those conferences representing the New York people? 

Mr. Burron. There would only be two people who could do that. 
Kither the Governor, or the Governor’s office—two agencies, | mean. 
Or, the power authority. Relative to the St. Lawrence we have had 
no communications at all with the Department of the Interior. Mr 
Chapman and I talked on the telephone once for about 10 minutes 
shortly before Christmas. Mr. Chapman was trying to hold up our 
acquisition of the power line. I mentioned it earlier. We had paid 
our cash on the barrel head and we had an agreement, and we were to 
close it late last fall, and Mr. Chapman stopped that. He filed a 
letter with the General Services Administration freezing our taking 
the line. 

I talked to him personally on the phone about taking t 
A month later we got it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Again, if | may keep the record clear, neither you 
nor anyone within your knowledge connected with the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York has been in conference with the 
Department of the Interior relative to agreements on this particular 
project? 

Mr. Burvon. I can speak certainly for the power authority No 
And, I am certain that my governor has not been in contact with him 
about it 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burton. I would like to say just a few things about the things 
that make us just a little apprehensive. I do not want to overdo it 
at all, but nevertheless it is some of the straws that are in the wind; 
and while I do not know exactly what the Department of the Interio1 


hat only 
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might require if they were the negotiator, I would like to tell this com 
mittee what we have in mind as to what we think the arrangement 
should be, so that I might feel that if you passed the bill with section 
therein, that it is your intent, if New York is still in there—and I woul 
hope it was—that you would follow the plan that I want to outline. 

In recent years we have heard much about river-basin developments 
and more recently about regional developments. Now, Dr. Arthu: 
Morgan, who was the first Chairman of the TVA, has had a very 
unusual opportunity to observe the forces behind those concepts 
in action. When he was before the Senate Committee on Publi 
Works, in March 1948, he was asked, please, to express his feeling 
something of his philosophy, relative to this idea of revional rovern- 
ment. This is what he reported. Now, it is one man’s opinion, but 
I think he is quite a qualified observer. He reported: 

If we get at the bottom of this proposal, we see that it arises from a feeling tl 
State and local self-government is a failure and that it must be displaced by 
centralized administration controlled from the National Capital 

Now, we do not like that little straw. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Burton you said that was Mr. Morgan’s opinion? 

Mr. Burton. [ am saying this is one man’s opinion. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. I am not putting that in an existing Federal official’s 
mouth. Ido not mean that. Ido not want it misinterpreted. This 
is his evaluation of the type of thing he ran into when he was Chairman 
of the TVA. That is pretty rough for a man of his stature to have to 
feel that the regional planners find State and local government is a 
failure. 

If State and local government is a failure, God knows what is going 
to happen to this country. I say State and local government is not 
a failure. State and local government is going to continue to grow 
and be more and more responsible and more and more able. 

More recently, going right into the Federal reports now, the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission reported last November, 
ina very thick volume, at page 242 of that volume, which in the volume 
is misnumbered page 244, this statement, which I have to bring out 
here because it means us: 

he Federal Governme 
ower supply and will provide a complet 


power svstem for transmitting low-cost 


regio! 


Then there was a lot of other 
Mr. Larcapr. May I interrupt the witness to ask whose statement 
that is? 

Mr. Burron. It is the statement of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission—Mr. Cook, Mr. Olds, and I do not remember the 
rest of them. There were a number on the Commission. 

Mr. Larcane. Thank vou 

Mr. Burron. The report went on in that connection 


It may prove desirable 
that idea 


in northern New York and New England, where the Niagara, St. Lawrence, an 
New England River Basin developments would afford a splendid interconnecte¢ 
source of power supply in what is now one of the highest electric rate areas in the 
country. 


i 
j 
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That is another straw. 
Again at page 227 that same Commission reported: 


ae | 

Public plans for the development of water-power resources should be accorded 
1 preference, this preference going first to Federal projects an o tho f 
States and municipalities. 

Those are the straws. 

With intent expressed by Congress, I know the power authority 
can work with anyone. I know we could work with the Department 
f Interior. But I think a matter of fundamental philosophy, funda- 
mental policy has to be fixed, and we do not want to walk into some- 
thing with our eyes closed. 

We have a plan for the transmission and distribution of St. Lawrence 
and Niagara power that will gain the cheapest power for the widest 
possible market without “‘federalization.’”” We want to express that 
plan clearly. We do not want to go into negotiations on an arrange- 
ment wherein conditions will arise which we know nothing about and 
wherein conditions will arise that Congress knows nothing about, that 
are not contemplated by Congress. We do not want a “pig ina poke 4 

Now, we are filing as an exhibit, Mr. Chairman, section 1005 of the 
Power Authority Act. It spells out in great detail what our powers are 
and what our responsibilities are. It is like the fine print that you 
find in bonds, so I am not going to try to read it here. Sentences 
tumble on and on and on and on—they never know where to put in 
a period. 

I would like to just explain what we can do under it. It is a statu- 
tory tool with which we feel that we are fully equipped to gain the 
objective of the cheapest power for residential and rural consumers by 
feeding our hydro energy into existing transmission and distribution 
lines. It is the position of our authority that the St. Lawrence and 
the Niagara power sites in New York should be publicly developed. 
Our law says that the St. Lawrence has to be publicly developed. But 
it is our plan and our law contemplates that the transmission and dis- 
tribution of the energy shall be handled privately under authority 
contract and under authority price control. 

That is not bus-bar sale. We do not contemplate kissing the 
kilowatt-hour good-bye at the river bank. Our law requires that we 
follow that hydro kilowatt-hour or its equivalent right down to the 
ultimate consumer. It is contemplated that we do that by contract. 

Now, I want to make one more clarification there. If the utilities 
in our State and the adjoining States do not want to put in the 
necessary transmission lines or cannot put in the necessary trans- 
mission lines, in fairness to their investors, we are empowered to build 
them ourselves, but we have got to explore fully the possibility of the 
private utility using its existing system or strengthening its existing 
system to carry our juice. If they cannot do it, they will tell us so, 
and then we can fill in the links that are necessary to strengthen the 
system. 

We look forward in every sense of the word toa partnership between 
public and private enterprise to gain most effectively the goal of 
cheaper power in our area. We expect the potential 14 billion kilo- 
watt-hours per year of St. Lawrence and Niagara power to do a double 
job of price reduction. First, you just average down the price to the 
residential and rural consumer by bringing in the cheap hydro as 
against the expensive coal, steam-produced energy. But beyond that, 
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in order to do it so that you can push that power just as far as you ca 
do it technically and physically, you have got to bring about an integra 
tion. You have got to bring about a stronger interconnected systen 
of our private companies in New York and the New York area to di 
that. In doing that, you gain a saving also. 

In other words, integration of the existing system today wouk 
give you some saving. Cheap hydro gives you a lot more saving 
And vou put the both of them together. So that our hydro is going 
to go out and do more than just be cheap water power. It is going to 
get a good integrated system. 

If we do not have the full cooperation of our private utilities we will 
not achieve the greatest benefits of cheap electricity for the domesti: 
and rural consumers contemplated by our act. That is where ou 
act says it shall go—to the domestic and rural consumers primarily 
Industry shall be served to keep the load up, a high load factor, so 
that you are going to have cheaper power for the domestic and rural 
consumer. 

Our act permits also during the emergency that power he put into 
the defense plants That is a first concern. 

We feel that if we had to build duplicate transmission lines the 
real cheapness of hydro is roing to be lost. We want that St Lawrence 
and Niagara power to reach out to Buffalo, New York City, Albany, 
Jamestown. And when you put with it the decreased cost of an 
integrated system and the strength of an integrated system to move 
it far, you are going to take that cheapness right straight over the 
State lines, I think, into Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
England. 

Today we are dragging out of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania the product of 195,000 kilowatts capacity in order to 
get the juice up to the new aluminum plant over our new power line 
We are not doing it. Niagara-Mohawk had to go outside the State 
and buy that power. 

With that kind of cooperation from those States to us today, we 
are certainly going to cooperate with them when we have got a 
possibility of having a better over-all electrical generating system in 
our area 

We are confident we can bring this about just as soon as we have 
got the 6 billion plus of St. Lawrence hydro and a little bit more, 7 
billion and some, of Niagara hydro. Then we are in a position to 
encourage, push along, nudge this integrated system into being 

I feel that is the way to do it There is the place for Government 
and there is the place for private enterprise, and I think in our State 
they can work together. I think they can do that in a way where 
private enterprise is going to be strengthened. Their own systems 
are going to be stronger. They are going to be much better off by 
such a system getting that cheaper power out to their customers 
I think they never need fear being pushed out of business by an arrange- 
ment like that 

The CHarrman. Mr. Burton, what radius would this power cover? 

Mr. Burton. What radius? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Burron. It is difficult to say, Mr. Chairman, and we are 
spending a great deal of time in developing this system of integration. 
It is said that electricity ean be transmitted economically 300 miles. 
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The CHarrMan. Well, then, you are not going to get near New 
York City. 

Mr. Burron. But we are not talking about getting any Niagara 
kilowatts, blue ones—if Niagara kilowatts were all blue. We are 
not going to get those to New York City. But you keep squeezing 
it along, with one system strengthening the other system. It is like 
when we were kids and we took dominoes and set them up in a line 
and then tipped one and they all fell over. If you use this integrated 
system you are taking the strength of one system and moving it right 
along the line, and you can reach New York City. 

Mr. Leerburger is consulting engineer to the power authority 
working particularly on this matter of integration. Can we reach 
New York City, Mr. Leerburger? 

Mr. LeersurGcer. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Did I understand Secretary Chapman to say, 
when he was a witness at this hearing, that from the Niagara and 
the St. Lawrence the power would reach within a radius of about 
340 miles 

Mr. Lexerrurcer. If it were directly transmitted that is probably 
the limit. But by cascading the Svstems so that, as Mr. Burton 
described it, one system supported the other, the limit is extended 
far beyond the 300 miles. 

The Cuarrman. How much beyond? 

Mr. LerreurGer. Probably doubled or more, because as one 
system backs off and meets a lull in its requirements it is filled in 
from the next adjacent system. It is cascaded. It is almost limitless 
And it has been attempted in the Pacific Northwest successfully 

Mr. Burton. How far do they go there? 

Mr. Lerrrurcer. Oh, probably 500 or 600 miles 

The CuarrmMan. Why does he say that New York City would not 
benefit directly by this power? 

Mr. Burron. Because he is thinking in terms of direct transmission 
by Government lines where you would take it from the site to the 
load center. That is not our plan. Our plan is to use the existing 
grid that is there and get the owners of that grid to tie their systems 
tighter together, so when in the neighborhood of Albany vou have 
got a surplus of power that power can flow down into New York City 

During World War I] the power of New York ( ‘ity went to Massena 
to build aluminum. That is where the power came from. That is 
kind of “carrying coals to Neweastle’’ on that power line we have, 
but that power line was built to take New York City steam high-cost 
juice to Massena to build aluminum 

The CHarrman. What was the distance? 

Mr. Burton. How far is it? It is 350 miles It cost a lot of money 
to do it, but economy was not the object. 

The CHAIRMAN. So it would be the same thing with New York 
City getting current? It would cost a large amount of money 

Mr. Burron. Not in an integrated system. In an integrated sys- 
tem you dump power into one fringe of a company’s lines, and you 
do not take that same power out of its other fringe. You take their 
power. You take the power that they generated near the other fring: 
and shove it on. So that you are doing this completely by displace- 
ment. So that blue and pink kilowatts do not have to go clear to 
New York City. We use violet ones that came out of Westchester 
of something like that. 
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This thing of integration is one of the most facinating things that ] 
think I have run into. It is one of the most complicated things too 
But, Mr. Chairman, it can work. It will work. But you have cer- 
tainly got to have the systems that are in that area right in it one 
hundred percent working with you or you are going to be restricted 
to the physical limits of how far you can carry the power to take it 
to a load center, and that is wrong. 

I do not want to see New York City blocked off from getting some 
effect of this cheapness. Maybe New York City would be for the 
seaway if they got that idea. 

Mr. Chairman, I can conclude very quickly. The one thing further 
that I want to suggest is that in section 5 the Power Authority of the 
State of New York is fully prepard to finance all power aspects of the 
St. Lawrence on our side of the river from the very beginning. We are 
prepared to enter into an arrangement with any Federal agency with 
whom we should to provide the money to do it, to do the construction, 
and then to own and operate the program. We are prepared to save 
and relieve the Federal Government of any cost whatosever as to 
power. 

We are prepared to put up in the first instance those costs common 
to power and the seaway. We would expect the Federal Government 
to pay us back the part that is allocable under the old agreements to 
the seaway—something in the nature of $45,000,000 or $50,000,000. 
We are going to make that same offer. For that matter, we are going 
to submit an amendment to the pending resolutions to provide just 
that. We are going to secure sponsorship of a bill on Niagara that 
will do that also. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the witness a question? 

The CHatrmMan. Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Burton, the Department of the Interior is planning 
to build a dam in the Snake River between Idaho and Oregon at 
Hell’s Canyon. The stated purpose of building that dam and the only 
one—it is not an irrigation dam at all—is for a power dam. The De- 
partment of the Interior is seeking to build it for that purpose alone. 
The stated purpose is to provide power for the defense projects on the 
Pacific coast going down as far as California. 

It seems a little peculiar to me that the Department of the Interior 
would state here they they could not push the power from the St. 
Lawrence seaway project into New York but they can take it 
matter of somewhere around about 450 miles from Hell’s Canyon to 
the plants on the Pacific coast and somewhere about 1,400 miles to 
California to the plants there. 

Now, that is the stated purpose of building this Hell’s Canyon 
Dam. As I say, it seems peculiar that the Secretary of the Interior 
is alleged to have stated, as was just stated by the chairman, that 
they could not push the power by the Federal lines alone into New 
York City, but I presume, following your statement, that what they 
plan on doing is using Bonneville and Grand Coulee and whatever 
plants generate power on the Pacific coast to push it down into 
California. Would that be true? 

Mr. Burton. I do not know the circumstances there. Maybe Mr 
Leerburger does. Do you, Mr. Leerburger? 

Mr. LeersurGer. No. 

Mr. Burton. There are possibilities of integration. I would not 
know the circumstances without being on the scene. 
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Mr. Woop. That is, sir, the whole and sole and only purpose of 
building Hell’s Canyon Dam, as stated by the Department of the 
Interior. My locality is not in favor of it, nor is Oregon, nor is any 
other part of the Northwest unless it would be the manufacturing 
centers on the Pacific coast who wish to use Idaho power 


Nort Secretary Chapman, in a letter « d March 15, 1951 
on p. 170 in the proceedings of February 23, 1951, made 

“Ref ade on p. 45 to p. 49 of the transcript for February 28 
testimon' o the effect that St. Law: ce } wer co 

i n f 3401 ‘I I I 

tril ! » ry 
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for um | ! Pov \ nist 
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i r pT i I i 
this sub ino su aten PI] 

t aired ( 
shail theretor yreati appre 
appropriate point in the record 


Mii Burton. Mr. Chairman, | hav an amendment to sectior 
that, if the committee wishes, | would submit to the committee fo 
their consideration. If the committee did not wish that, I think 
probably later we would ask someone from New York to trv to amend 
the bill. But I would very much prefer to submit my proposed 
amendment pursuant to my testimony here to this committee. 

Mr. Larcapre. Do you desire to read the amendment and explau 
the amendment at this time? 

Mr. Burton. If you wish I will read it into the record. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, if it is not out of order, before Mii 
,urton submits his amendment I would like to have his statement of 
his understanding of section 5 itself, 

1 am not clear on your understanding of what section 5 will do 
Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. It is my understanding of section 5 as it now stands 
that the Federal Government will proceed, if the bill is passed, with 
the construction of the seaway and power as a unit, and upon comple- 
tion of that construction and pursuant to an arrangement entered mto 
between the Power Authority of New York as the accredited Stat 
agency and the President, done in the meantime while the construction 
is going on, at the end of the construction period when the power! 
project is complete New York State would buy, either by paving 
outright then and there for the construction cost determined pursuant 
to the formula in the old Federal-State accord or the Federal Govern- 
ment being our banker and we paying that off at 245 percent interest | 
think. I guess that is not in the bill, but 2 percent interest is in 
the plan 

We would probably float our own bonds and pay it off completely 
The chances are we might do better than 2h percent interest I do not 
know. Now, that very simply is my understanding 

Mir JONI Ss. Does section 5 suspend the Federal Powel! Lect 

Mr. Burron. I think it would 

Mr. Jones. In your opinion, the way section 5 is presently drafted 
it would suspend the Federal Power Act and you would not operate a 
rT licensee under the Federal Powel Act? 

Mr. Burton. That is my understanding of it. I do not think that 
is too important one way or the other, because, under the arrange- 


» 
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ment the President or whomever he designates could say that th: 
Power Authority of the State of New York shall negotiate an arrange- 
ment with the Federal Power Commission and the Army engineers 

Mr. Jones. Does it not have this effect though? Under section 5 
as you interpret it the Federal Government would make these invest- 
ments, and immediately upon their completion the Federal Govern- 
ment would be divested of any rights, any title or any Federal control 
whatsoever of the power installation? 

Mr. Burron. That would be in the arrangement. The arrange- 
ment would set the conditions under which we bought it and then 
operated it 

Mr. Jones. Now, after the indebtedness had been retired, then the 
State of New York, the State power authority, would own outright 
the power facilities constructed there by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is the position of the New York Power Authority? 

Mr. Burron. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. I wanted to get that understanding of what you sense 
section 5 means. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Jones, that is why we propose 

Mr. Jones. Now, let me ask another question. lam sorry. I do 
not want to take up the time of the committee, but I want to get these 
answers. Now, would the New York State Authority be opposed to 
an amendment whereby the Federal Power Act would not be suspended 
and you would operate as a licensee? 

Mr. Burron. We have been before them 2 years. Why did they 
not give us a license then? Now, the Federal Power Commission is 
taking this attitude. They washed their hands of the deal. They 
passed it over to Congress. They say, ‘We will have nothing to do 
with it. Let Congress make up its mind.’”’ When it looks like Con- 
gress is going to make up its mind, it wants it back. I do not say that 
in any unfriendly fashion, because the people in the Federal Power 
Commission have been very good friends of the Power Authority. 
This is completely impersonal. 

Mr. Buarnitk. Will the gentlemen yield for clarification here? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Buatnirk. Will you repeat that part? You said you were be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission? 

Mr. Burton. We were before the Federal Power Commission on the 
power priority plan which was the New York-Ontario plan to go ahead 
with power, with the seaway to come at any time the Congress wanted 
to resolve the problem. That is our license application, project 2000, 
which the Federal Power Commission denied. We appealed and they 
denied it again, 

Mr. Biarnrx. You said something about the Federal Power Com- 
mission throwing it back to Congress. 

Mr. Burron. They have power in their law to refer the whole 
matter to Congress for determination of Congress. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Was that not done because the Congress itself 
directed the Federal Power Commission in the Federal Power Act, 
section 7 (b), and I quote: “Whenever in the judgment of the Com- 
mission the development of any water resources for public purposes 
should be undertaken by the United States itself, the Commission 
shall not approve any application for any project affecting such 
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development, etc.”"? Now, the Congress itself, you see, instructed 
and by law compelled the Commission to do just that, so the Com- 
mission therefore complied with the law which prescribes and limits 
the authority of the Commission. 

Mr. Burton. It is a matter of their judgment, though, Mr. Blatnik, 
and Congress did not say they had to do it. When they wanted to 
do it, they could refer it to Congress. 

Mr. Briarnik. That is what I am saying. Congress is saying 
“when in your judgment”’ 

Mr. Burton. I am not complaining. 

Mr. Buarnik. Congress is saying, ‘‘When in your judgment the 
development should be undertaken by the United States,” and in 
the judgment of the Commission, after full hearings, they did refe1 
it back to Congress. 

Mr. Burron. I am not complaining that they did 

Mr. Buarnik. I had the impression for a while 

Mr. Burton. Oh, no. 

Mr. Buarnikx. That you thought they had arbitrarily done it 

Mr. Burton. Oh, no; no. 

Mr. Biarnikx. They do not have unlimited scope, unlimited au- 
thority. 

Mr. Burton. No; quite so. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would the gentleman vield to me? 

Mr. Jones. Yes 

Mr. Pickerr. As I understand your position, it is that the Federal 
Power Commission, having exercised its judgment or discretion and 
referred the matter to Congress, ought not to have come back in here, 
when the matter is before Congress, and asked Congress again Lo 
delegate them the power and authority to exercise their discretion 
under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. Burron. That is my feeling exactly, Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Pickerr. They having already rejected the right to exercise 


it in favor of you application once before? 
Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. And that is said in no unfriendly fashion 
at all. 


Mr. Prcxerr. All right 

Mr. Jones. Will you give the committee an example of where the 
Federal Government has undertaken a similar project such as you 
propose that the Federal Government undertake in the construction 
of the power development on the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Burron. Stmilar in what manner, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. In this fashion. 

Mr. Burron. You mean an arrangement with New York State? 

Mr. Jones. Well, not New York State; any other State 

Mr. Burton. Yes. I know of no case where the Federal Govern- 
ment has put up the money, but in South Carolina you have State 
operations under license from the Federal Power Commission, and in 
Nebraska 

Mr. Jones. No; but they still operate under license. 

Mr. Burton. I know they do under license. This, sir, was to have 
been a pioneering bill back in 1931. It is the granddaddy of all of 
them. And then you had the case of the Federal Government develop- 
ing these projects and hanging on to them itself. But, Mr. Jones, we 
say we will put up the money. We do not ask the Federal Govern- 
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ment to put up 1 cent. And if you make the determination on 
seaway and you are going to have the seaway, we will work with tl 
just as completely and as cooperatively as the bill contemplates 
gw \(r. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ANGevu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

\Ir. LAR \DI Before you proceed, Mr. Angell, may [ make 
suggestion to the committee? In all fairness to the witness, in or 
that he may be abl 

; | 


mittee, I suggest t] 


| 
{ 


i 
in order that the committee mav be able to consider it. That is 


e to present his proposed amendm¢ nt to the CO! 
iat the same be included in the record at this t 


proposed amendment to section 5. 

Mr. B RTON., Thank Vou, sir. Do Vou WIs l 
Mr. Larcapre. No; you can just file it for the reco: 

r. BLATNIK. Does that include an explanation of or the ] 
for offering the amendment? 

Mir. Lare DI Yes; without objection the vitness May do that ar 
extend his remarks at this poimt 

\Ir. \icGREGOR. Maybe he can make a brief xplanatior of wl 
the amendment does and the intent of 1 

\[r. Burton. I can do that very briefh 

\Ir ANGELI Bi bore he do : that, Mit Cha rman, may ask 
question? , 

Mr. Larcap Yes, su 

Mr. ANcetu. Mr. Burton, if seetion 5 is deleted from this bill, w 
you still be in favor of it? 

\ir. Burton. No, sir 

\Ir. \NGELL You would OPppost the bill 

\lr. Burton. We would not be in favor of it 

Mir. ANGgeLL. Unless section 5, the turning over of the hydro 
electric facilities to New York, is kept in it? 

\M[r. Burton. We would oppose it; ves, su 

Mr. ANGELL. Why is New York rathe than Ohio or some othe 
State entitled to this project? 

Mr. Burron. As a project it is in our State It goes back 
tradition for 20 vears. 

Mr. (NGELL That stream 1s an internat oniul boundary: if do 
not belong Lo New York. 


\[r. Bi RTON., Th re is some question about that n New Yor} 
sult. nevertheless, we are not rong Lo argue that question, 

Mr. Pickerr. We have been arguing over that with California 
Louisiana, Texas, and other States lately about paramount rights 
(nd do vou not think the effect of that decision is rong to influen 


every State in the United States if it is prosecuted to its logical 


conclusion as they have initiated it? 

Mr. Bi RTON | think it IS, whether the VY are inland or seacoast 
States. 

Mr. AnereLL. The Government has developed a great many projects 
on big streams like this that are navigable where the Federal Govern 
ment has the sole jurisdiction. The Federal Government, particularly 
in cases like Boulder Dam, now Hoover Dam, and in the Columbia 
River at Grand Coulee and all those, develops them and then keeps 
control of the hydroelectric power that is developed Now New York 
is asking in this development the Government recede from that posi- 
tion that it has always maintained, and that it turn over the hydro 
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facilities to New York lock, stock, and barrel. Now why should that 
re done? ; 

Mr. Burton. I think that should be done, sir, because New York 
State is fully prepared to take on that responsibility We have the 
ill organization. We have participated for 20 years in the prepara 
ion of those plans. We have a plan for the transmission and dist: 
bution of the electricity that I think is far superior to anything that 
the Federal Crovernment has ever offered, and | th nk it wo ild ) i 

rood turning point in the matter of Federal-State relations 


Mr ANG LI The Same argument would perhap apply Lo UKII 
iver all of the functions of the Federal Government New Yo 


perhaps could operate them bette 

Mir. Burton No; 1 would not say that at al 

Mir. ANGELL. I do not doubt you could. 

Mr. Burron. No, there are many things States cannot do 

Mr. ANGELI Consider oul Columbia River cle veiopment i come 
from Oregon. The Bonneville hydro plant Is In mV aistrict Why 
hould Oregon not have complete control of the dey iopment OF powell 
in the Columbia River and then plece oul what it did not want oO 


Washington Ol ldaho or Montana or nortbern California, but vith 


recon having complete ownership and « mtrol of the whol plant 


vou want to do in New York? 
Mr SuRTON. | think those States up there that are in that Dasin 
ynd that draw upon that power si ould take it ove Mnder an inter- 


State compact. 


{ 


Mr ANGELI That is entirely different rom what i. are ado 


In vour case one State is doing it There it would be Washington 
revon. Idaho ana possibly Montana all Lov’ ther | l i } Wi 
hould Oregon not take it over alone, just as you are advocating here 
or New York alone to take this over? 

Mr. Bi RTON. Sir, we can take it ove We are p pared to 0 


pletely. We can enter into 


titi 
does not belo rfToanvone Whi 


And we can do it in & manhhe r that will achieve t| Same oprective col 
Interstate compact The Opcratvlol 


re the electri \ oes Is lmporta 


We can enter mto an Interstate compact, ind | have airead 
1 ‘ 1 } ! ] rl r 
teps to bring New England into the idea ol having i nterstate con 
’ 1 , ] 
act for the allocation of the tf billion kilowatt-hours of ( ae 


Vou Would vet in t veal 


Mr. ANGeLi. Mr. Burton, you have made a very fine presentatio 


perhaps us rood us anv withess who has appearce HeLrore is lt not 
petter, my judement. but | think you are ohn weul ound J wwhen 
vou claim that New York should take ove this project because it can 
enter into reasonable agreements with these other States interested 
n this project That does not answer the question as to why the 


‘ederal Government should turn this project over to New York alon 
Mr. Burron. Mr. Angell, [ think it is just about time that th 


tates started taking on every conceivable function that they can do 
s well 

Mir. ANGELL. I| agree 

Mr. Burvron. Or better than the Federal Government 

Mr. AnGeuu. I agree a hundred percent with that 

Mr. Burvron. Here is one that we can do as well as, and I th 
etter than, the Federal Government This process OF cenlralizatlo 


that is going on in this country is going to make us a weak Nation 


e do not stop it And | have lived with that for 22 
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Mr. McGrecor. In other words, sir, are willing to pay 
cost of that which is dire tly assioned = ti ( l New Yi 
authority will pay that—but you do want he $45,000,000 
approximately $45,000,000, that would be ; art I »navigat 
project? , . 

Mir. Burton. Yes, sir 

Nir. BLATNIK What about the costs 


that are common to both navigation al 


Vii Bt RTON Those nre the ones 


Those are in this $45,000,000 on « 


over on the other sid 
{ : = 
Mir. BLATNI! You want the Fe 
part OMmMon to both pow | } 


Nii BURTON Oh ho We Wii 


am talking al the part 
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$450 000.000 
Mr. B 
eCaAweay 
Mir. MDA 
cost on we 
Mir. Burros 
Mir. Mack 
Mr. Burt 
Mr. Mack. In ot ‘ | 
New York abou 175 OOO OOO? 
\MIr. Burro: 


| 
SOC] 


Nii 





Nir. Mac And uU WwoU bye onsil 

\l 1 ron. Naintenan or operath 

Mir. Mac \nv repairs that mic \ 
f the dan Mp! j 


PeTL CIS ‘ | } ran col ‘ 
Vol (iil In } Vel Tie ) “ i 
Dam I vy York State would b ) s1b 


ist i question o we Vo ‘ () 
{ \1 > 
tf vou ( monv., i Bu Oh. VOU pomted ) ( i ) 
rhe | cit it Crovernment o } rn) s beme | \ } oO 
York to develop its resources. where; son the othe hand rhe 
Vou how "the Federal Crovernment hy Ss spent hundreds o 
ol dollars to develop water powe! Vow | am gett Tpene 
vou see, to congressional support Those hundreds of millions of 


dollars were authorized bv the ¢ ongress |] self and the appropriation 
made by the Congress, and then the administrat ohn was airected to 
proceed with the program set out, approve d, and provided for by th 


( ‘ongeress 


That Is vhy | thought it Was so Important tor vou to it | 
congressional support from vour New York delegation which 
It isa tribute to those who come from the T. nnessee Vall \ no 
area, sa tribute to those who come from the Southwest an 
tribute to those who come from the Northwest that the e mol 
lized notvonty thre i] own congressional support in the ( onvress but } 
so convinced their colleagues here of the soundness of their propositio 

L dike our statements on behalf of State rights, but | canno a 
along with vou with just an arbitrary statement that re ( 
necessarily weakens the States Let us vO back into the lenness 
Valley area It was impossible for the States, as 1 understand it O 
ret Lowe ther and deve lop that ri h resource The ed al Gaovernm«e 
joined in Ww th them in an arrangement satisfactory tol CONnLTeSSIO! 
delegat ons from those respective States and the Government the 
made it possible for them to develop that great resource which to 
as you say, has increased power production in Tennessee alone by over 


300 percent Is that correct? 

Mr. Burton. 910 percent in Tennesse 

Mr. BLATNIK. 910 percent And in so doing it has made it possibl 
for the growth and the expansion of private industry and private 
emplovment and private earnings and private income that y 
indreamed of before 

l think the record will show that in those Stat no 


t 


Strongve! than evel before lb everv sense o| th wo 


Mr. Burton. | would not deny that an 

AGE B ITNIK Ther Is more private propert\ nth hi Sol 
peop han ever betore And those who opposed it tor | 
ed ice Ssumpti hay A) i ed ther s I 
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ye 


for coal and an increased demand for gas and oil and for power to 
We had to appropriate money to provide steam generating units 
augment the efficiency in the hydroelectric power 
So, vou see, | cannot go along with vou that mere regionalizing 
bad. I think the very nature of areas sometimes makes it difficult 
States to initiate plans for their resources. Perhaps t] 
resources There hin, be all kinds of obstacles 
wav of making it possible to properly utilize 
fit of all of those States that make u 
Mr. Burton. I do not d 


Phe re is 


I 
i 


oh they have 
been done at the time 1 
vien States were pretty far « 
vervthing else, in any other w 
Lo sk Lnose sume econ 
ympact and by States 
irse, 5 cannot sav the ‘federal 
e Federal Government can help immeas 
Is an opportunity for us to do it ourselves : 
why stick the Federal Government for the mon 
Mr. Buatnik. | thank the gentleman I will conclude by savin 
we at the extreme western end of that oTeatl body of wate - the Great 
Lakes, want to and do extend a helping hand in our consideration an 
join with you in New York on the eastern end of the great body of 
water in developing to the fullest extent possible the great resources 


both power and navigation, that are offered by this oreatl project 
Ni Bi RTON We : ppret mte that very much 


Mr. BLuatnik. I commend you for a very ex 

Mr. Burron. Thank vou very much 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Prexerr. Mr. Burton, did you present 
Federal Power Commission In connection with 
license in the same appealing manner as vou have het 

\ir 1 RTON Sir, | did not appeal The lawyers ay 

Mir. Pickerr. Do you think you might have had 
the Federal Power Commission if vou had gone dow1 

Mr. Burtron. I do not know We had good lay 
rood lawyers on the Federal Power Commis 
spoke pretty effectively for us 

Mr. Picxerr. Were the same arguments 
presented here? 

\Ir. BurTON Not complete lv, sir, be ause ft stion of federa 
zation had not arisen That only came out I ir final Opinio! 
We did assure by our own testimony and by ass ances trom senato 
Lehman that we—the State administration—would not withdraw an 
support ' the seaway That was Important them In other 
words, y thought we were trving to slip through power and cut 


off the seaway, and we made those assurances ba ay, excel 


this question of who is going to administer 


pomts were mace 
Mr. Picker Well then, s ibstantially 


1 


made insofar as the questions that were the 


Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pickerr. And the additional questions that have been 
spond “i to in this hearing today were suggested in part at least by 
the Power Commission’s opinion? 

Mr. Burvron. That is right, su 

Mr. Pickxerr. All right Now, what is the state of negotiation 
between the proper agencies of the Federal Government and the New 


York Powel Authority relative to the agreem«s tL that n > 


minder the terms of the resolution we have before us at tl 

Nii Bi RTON There are no active negotiatllol at ne op 
We have had many Federal-Stat accord agreement tI ori ni « 
revised in 1941. revised again in 1946, and that as been done | 
marily with the Army engmeers Our contacts ar lmost 

not exclusively with the Armv engineers and he Fede | Pow 
Commission, many times informally 

\Ir Pi KI Well. when was the last m rotiation or att 
negotiation between thi New Yor Power Authority a ia i 
of the Go nment in reference to the matters hat C 


seaway proposal? 

\Ir Bi RTON In section 5 of th resolut ons befor ou? Nol 
whatsoevel! because we did not have the statute, the veh riche 
which to operate. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, | 
had with anybody about any phase of this project, when was the last 
time you had them? 

Mr BURTON When was the last thie you met wit U! (rmy 
engineers, Mr. Sattem? 

Mr. Sarrem. I would say that the last time there has been at 
thing that would be of a more formal nature would be when the F 
State accord was revised in 1946 

Mr. Picketrr. Then that was the last formal negotiation 

Mr. Burron. Formal, ves 

Mr. Pickerr. You have had informal negotiations since t 

Mr. Burvron. Yes, si 

Mr. Prexerr. And with what agencies of the Government ha 
you had them? 

Mr. Burron. The Army engineers, Federal Power Commissi 

Mr. P 
have had formal or informal negotiations? 

Mr. Bi RTON Yes, Sil 

Mr. Pickerr. Since 1947? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir 

Mr. Pickerr. At any of those hearings have there been any repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Interior so far as you Know ? 

Mr. Burton. In those hearings—not to my knowledg: 

Mr. Picketr. Nobody ever identified themselves as being a 
representative of the Department of Interior at any hearing that vou 
ever attended nor, so far as you know, that any representatives ol 


n reference to any negotiations 


ICKETTI And those are the only two agencies Wilh vhich vou 


VOU! authority evel attended? 

\MIr. Burron. Relative to this St. Lawrence project 

AGE Picketrr. That is correct [ am not talking about a vth 
but the St. Lawrence project here 

Mr Br RTON | have to make this clear, that | am Governor 
Dewey's representative on the New York-New England Interagen 
Survey, and a member of the Department of the Interior ts o1 
committe 
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Pr 
Authority’ 
Mr. Burton. Nothing 
used to sav that was 
Mr. Picker’ am n trving to sav any! 
about anything an ust trving to get son 
Well. then ars e New York Powert 
tive of thre New York Pow 
representative of the Department of Interior, has ther 


» 


or any representa 


negotiation, and, if so, when did it take place? My qu 
to the St. Lawrence seaway navigation and power pro 
alone 

Nii RT¢ Do vou know of am Nii 

Nii \ | I There never have 

Nii RTON r. Goetz, do 

Nii 

own 


have 


Wis 
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conterences, ivy “we ean ie entatives m Depart- 
ment 
You do not have 
Nin Bt PON 
have n 
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The CHarRMAN. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirx. No questions 

Mr. Donpero. | have no questions. 
The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lareade? 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Burton, I have 


been interested in the division of opinion in the 


with respect to this 


mt. Lawrence seaway project now Inder ct 


sideration by this committee, and I had intended interrogating ) 
this morning, but the hour is so late [ will have to orego that at this 
time | had intended to interrogate vou with pect to a meet 
that was held in the city of New York on vesterday reported by tl 


New York Times of this morning, at which time Mayor 
tv of New York, Mr. Howard S. Cullman, chairman ol 
Port of New York Authority, Nii Jam 3 U Quint cretaryv-treasu I 
Central Trades and Labor Council vk] \I at k J 
MeGrath New York regional director of the Utilities Work: 1 
CIO, and Mr. Edward C. Maguire, commissioner of th tv depa 
ment of commerce of New York, made statement Sil the ho 


is so late, I will have to forego any interroga his \I 
( hairmat i would like to ask permission O pki li 1) PCO i 
statement of this meeting that was held in New Yo Oo 
to which I refer. 
rm} ‘ , 1 
The CHarrmMan. You may place the statem 
Thanks very much, Mr. Burton 
a . , 
Mr. Burron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairmar I am so 
to have taken up so much of your time 
Mr. Donpnero. The length of time was occasio! 
questions asked by the COTRMILTL CE 
The article appearing nm the New York me of ky I fe) 
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HISTORICAL NOTH 


Opening paragraph amended by Laws of 1949, chapter 612, section 1, eff: 
April 16, 1949. Subdivision 7 an led by Law 1044. cha r 612 2 
effective April 16, 1949. Section derived from Laws of 1931, chapter 772 


5 repea i Dv se tion LSOL of this el} apter 


The ¢ HAIRMAN We had arranged to heat three oun Witnesses 
this morn hg \Ir Ellis Ir Stong, and NI Hendrie SO} 

Mir. Buarnik. Is Mr. Ellis here? 

Mr. Crype T. Enuis eS, SII 


ma - 
hie (‘HAIRMAN Nh ellis l am very sorry \ a ] i! I I 
‘ 
Hearing this aiternoon ] would Lix LO have vo - 
ment to the committee, and we will put 1t in the record 


Kiurs. May I make this statement, Mr. Chairm; 
The CHatrrMan. Yes 

| 

i 


Nii There are several others here from the 
tion systems ol New York Pennsvivania, and Vew Knelan i] 
to get son inderstanding from them | ood ve 
inh ho l] | Was SI nply vroinge to sav a few words and let t! 
the time They haw come down here from thes Vew Ye cA \ 


Mnglan :Otates expecting to appeal 

‘| he CHAIRMAN, We do not have a quorum present 

Nh 51 ATNIK Could it bye arranged to have them heard LoOmMmorrow 
morning? 

Mir. Donpero. Could they stay over and be heard tomorrow 
morning? 


The CHuarrMan. Could we savy 1 hour divided up among the thr 
Witlhesses that were to testily here todav? Cou we 4 | 
hour for Lhe three Withesses tomorrow morn ne 

Mr. Exuis. Yes: three or mavbe more, if we ret then vithin t] 
hour 


The (‘H LIRMAN. One hour 3s time will = wall lead 
Nii ELLIS Yes. si! 
The CuatrmMan. Ten to eleven tomorrow morning then. Mr. | 
Mr. Smirx. He is referring “they sector gener ibe rinme Parte be 
oreanization 
The CHarrMan. For his own organization 
Mr. Smira. That is right 


The CHAIRMAN I did not understand that I tho ht vou 
Spe akin for the three witnesses we have listed 

Mr. Evirs. 1 did not know about the other thre \I (‘ha { 
\s | understood it, we were to have an hour I bye our pardon | 


bel ve it was half an hour that you thought we could have between 
this group, with the hope of it running longer 

Mi DonpD! RO How many withesses will vou ive 

Mer Ky LIs | believe, sir, there ire eight. but we would still con 
within whatever time vou sav 

Mir. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I think that the committee shoul 
make every effort possible to give every opportunity to the propone! 
and the opponents of this project to testiiy and be heard, but wi 
behind in our schedule and it will be impossible for us to carry ot 
without inconveniencing other witnesses that have been scheduled to 
testify from now on We have cvotten behind in our schedul Whil 


I am pertecthy willing to do everything possible to give these men at 





Thy 


ay ae 


{} 


lik iis | 
and Ne W 


SMITH 


hot 


should, [ convenience people Who have come 
down het and made a 3] a full opportunity to 
testy 
Mii DONDERO | thought ol that, mit lata tot 1esStLons 
that are irrelevant to the: issue have bi | i re 
Mr. Suirxa. That is right. [am a new member, and ar | have 
rtainly 


take as little time as possible on this matter, | { Cel 


it to thre se people who have heel is 


\ ana ) » enough 


DOrvunity 
to give them that full opportun f 


the committee where they ean have some Of 


coTnmittee 
r. Donpero. Mav Lask Mr. Ellis if the « 


ent viewpoints on different phases of this 


) 
oOIng 


cumulative il would be unfair to ask the comn { ! them 


KMouuis. Mr. Chairman, | wonder if we could arrive at some 
ce this then: That we would ret LOU ther among ! Ives, fil 
itements here 


Mir. Chau 


Vhatever time 


\ 


ements, but endeavor to make no re 
‘eC among ourselves on what we are 
man, we will cut them just as short as we 
you say 
The CHatrmMan. And have one speaker? Would 
Mr. Larcape. No; let each member appeat 
The CHatrmMan. Mr. Smith, | had a call vesterday—and Mr 
MeGann will bear this out—from city hall, and Vv want to send 
50 speakers opponents from New York State, fi very part ol thre 
State, from Buffalo down. I said, ‘No You will have to confine th 
representatives from the State of New York t hree speakers 
Now, we did not know anvthing about the ' 
We have Mr. Ellis listed as one of the speak 
as in the case of New York State, that three 


other Sp ake rs that Wi to come here ana 


eioht heeause th 
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Lh 
\ | ~ yew T l I Ii i) 
, 
thy . 
Mr. Donpero. I a y suge 
maybe (if wav oO to ha } 


The CHarrmMan. In other words, that wou by 1) 
for each Speake! 

Mr. Ei.uis. We would trv to wor one ment. M 
Chairman, tO not present that n 

The CHAIRMAN 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works 
House or RePRESENTATIVES 
Washingt 4 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 
Hon Charles A Buckley chairman presiding 
The CuatrrmMan. The meeting is called to order The last witness 


yesterday was Nii Ellis and associates, representing the rural electri 
cooperatives Mr. Ellis stated that he had eight other witnesses hers 
to testify 1 understand that arrangements have been made that 


Myr. Ellis and the eight other witnesses could take up 4 minutes’ time 
for each witness, inasmuch as they were to speak vesterday and we 
have other speakers scheduled for today to follow them Mir. Ellis 
you might proceed. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Dondero 

Mr DoNDI RO The other day a quest on was raised as to whe ther 


. i 
or not this project had been voted on | think my able friend fron 
Ohio, Mr. \MieGregor, believed it had been voted or and defeated. 

| had th clerk of the committee, Nin \ileGanr loo up the record, 
and he has given me this information in that regard It is very short 


and | will read it 
The vote on the Great Lakes-Sf Lawrences By p Wate Way ‘| exacy 
n the United States Senate, March 14, 1934: Yeas, 46: navs, 42 ‘ 


ngressional Reeord of March 14, 1934. page 4474 

The vot including pairs, was 49 yeas to 43 navs 

On February 22, 1933, the Committee on Foreign Relations of tl 
Senate, by a vote of 15 to 5, favorably reported the Great Lakes-St 
Lawrence Treaty to the United States Senaté al ipon the ecom 


mendation of the State Di partment and the Wa 1) partm 
- 


proved the proposed Federal-State accord . other action was 
taken excepting that 

Mr. McGrecor. If | may interrupt, you are referring to the treaty 
This is not a treaty, this is a resolution At least, some peopl “are 
contending thi Snot a treaty If this is a treaty this committee has 


no authority to ¢ onsider if 


Mr. Donpero. I am not contend ns that this is a treaty or that this 


s a resolution What I am contending is that this is an answer t 
vour statement that this project had been defeated It has never 
been defeated A treaty requires a two-thirds vote, and for that rea 
son the treaty was defeated in the Senate, but there never was a vot 


the House 
Nii \icGREGO!I Are vou contending this isa treaty 
Mir. DonpgErRo. No. 





Or, 
ot0 


Mr. MeGi 
Nir. PricKt 


{ { 
i> bye Ore Lilé 


motion to recommil 
\Ir. DonpdERO 
\lr. MeGreac 

commit I 


Th (HAIRM \\ 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAI 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
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Nir ELLIS. No Perhaps not. 


might not be, | would say. We 


If his th 


would hoy 


recognize that principle and provide some 


rural areas. 


Mr. Pickerr. Now, has your association 
cussions that have been held, with a view to arriving at an agreement 
as to how this is vomne to be done 


Mr. Exuuts. No 


} 


Mir. Pickerr. Do you know whether it 


would have a voice in those discussions 


Mr. Exvuts. | do not. 


Mer. Prexerr. Thank you, Mr 


Mr. Evuts. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid on 
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Mulils 


delayed. Mr. Sahlman is not here Mr. Pe 
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Our people also know that great amounts of energy w be required for the 
expanding aluminum, magnesium, titanium, and other electrometalurgical and 
electroehemical industries TVA. together with Bonneville Grand Coulee, ar 
Hoover Dams, gave us the extra power for World War II expansior rhe St 
Lawrence can provide a big portion of the power needed to carry out our pr 
preparedness program 

iT ADVO ri ric 1Z 

Phe i 4 spreading a propaga fT 

eople a 1dvoca g nationaliza f po t l wa i it | 
iT ramong our 36 m rura ul i 

iti ) e ele power ind I We do not 1 " ’ 

1d ’ We believe pow mpal \ i i ! 
e) Law? Is deve ped, because ( \ i i 
s “a ( erna ( t ) i l i i 

’ s La ce tf 1 Owe! We | t wa | al Ga 

¢ i el ) B rie er-ow i i 
ucle ite ile power ered eit 1 ce " 
i pp . ( 

To. r wish St. La ) , 

ssio id ¢ yr re i eir 1O4 rt 

Wh i ect i! i l { ria ! 

1iona 1 i \ I is raZ rs¢ ) I 
i ul Canada and e | sta i _ | 
waterway; now therefore be t 

‘* Resolved, That National Rural |] ric ¢ era eA i ( vy 
to immediately mplement the a lop ) 
tatement of lederal power policy of this a a 


Our 4,000 farm leaders who voted for ! 
tically every section of rural America, and \ ! i 

On behalf of these 3 million families, we urge this nitter ) ADDI 
St. Law: i i ind p ) 4 il i 


STATEMENT OF ERHARDT PETERSEN, COCHAIRMAN, NORTH- 
EASTERN POWER COMMITTEE, AND MANAGER, STEUBEN 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., BATH, N. Y 


} 


Mir. Perersen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe 


mv name is Erhardt Petersen lam managing a rural electric coop 
erative in the northern tier of New York State In addition, I am 
cochairman and coordinator ol a power committee set up by 14 


northeastern electric cooperatives to prepare a preliminary study on 
pre] | 


the possibilities or feasibility of venerating of our own powe! 


We have realized the power shortage and the high cost of powe 
in our area for a considerable Lime We have appeared here on hear 


ings on the St. Lawrence. We are preparing our preliminary study 
in such a way that the possible plants mav be integrated with the St 
Lawrence and possibly Niagara as stand-by plants 

We are at the present time In an emergency Our farms in the 
northeastern section are not producing what they should produce and 
what they could produce. The reason for that, u 


} Tear eases, 1S 
lack of modern equipment, which can only be had with plenty of 


power. Many phases of electrical farm operation cannot be entered 
into in that section beeause of the high power costs It is impossible 
for those farmers up there to compete with farmers doing the same kind 
of work in lower-cost areas. Consequently, they do not do it and 
they do not get the production that we should hav« We have empty 


factories standing up there that could he used and probably 
needed, but they are not there because the power cost is too high 
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It has been realized by our able Administrator, Mr. Wickard, in h 
report for 1950. He has put aside a little paragraph for the north 
eastern section With your permission | would like to read that 

paragraph and, if agreeable, have it entered Into the record. 

It is found on page 19 of the report of the Administrator of thi 
Rural Electrification Administration for 1950, United States Depart 
ment of Averu ulture . and if reads as follows 

NEW | NGLAND ND NEW Yor Pow 


and New York the progress 
\ borrowers, has been threatened | 
cooperatives suffered from ‘“‘spite lit 
and since that time have been so surround 
they have been precluded from expanding int 
make the situation more critical, they are handicapped | 
approximately 40 percent more for their power 
all REA borrower 
Special studies in each cooperative area were initi 
termine the feasibility of developing additional 
ations were mad determine the best proce 
ther large power u with tl 
‘lude municipalities, industries 
ring from po f 


nediately that may eventually tie into a larger regi 


St. Lawrence and ot! public power developments. 
Thank you for hearing me, gentlemen. That is all I have. 
Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of the gentle- 
man? 
The CHarrMan. Yes. 
Mir. Larcapr. Mr. Petersen, you testified bef 
in 1950 on this project, did you not? 
Mr. Perersen. That is right, sir. 
Mir. LAR ADE. | see on page $04 of the hearings 
vou stated that the supplier of the electric ene 
without competition 
Mr. Perersen. That is right, sir 
Mr. Larcape. Is that correct? 
\Ir. PETERSEN. Yes. 
Mir. Larcaper. Does that condition still exist 
\lr. Petersen. The condition does exist to 
has been eliminated some in New York State, but 
Mir. Larcapr. I was just wondering whether o1 
New York had some agency that controlled public utiliti 
\ir. Perersen. They have a public service commission 
Mr. Larcapr. That is what I referred to. They do have 
service commission? 
Mir. Perersen. Yes 
Mr. Larcapr. It looks tu me that if you are complaining about 
excessive rates, that that agency ought to be able to see to it that 


utuiities at 


people are provided with electric power and other pub 


a fairly reasonable cost 
Mr. Perersen. Our experience has shown that such a pre 
very, ver slow and tedious. It also takes a considerable 
money | a case through the public service con 
not ava } 
Mr. \ I have observed that vou and othe 
hefore t} , 


“boul thi ! On, In appearing del 
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period of vears. It seems to me you ought to be able to do the same 
thing in New York to obtain some relief from this condition as is 
done in other States. 

Mr. Perersen. Well, we do not have the funds to go to work and 
Start a case on it. 

Mr. Larcape. That is all. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you recommend that the public service com- 
mission should be done away with? 

Mr. Perersen. I would not, sir. 

Mr. \McGREGOR. And vel you do not want to abide by the 
cisions. Is that right? 

Mr. Perersen. We are abiding by their decisions 

Mr. MeGrecor. But you object to the manner in which they 
operating? 

Mr. PETERSEN. No. We do not object to it They have mort 
than they can do, apparently, and cases pres nted there would have 
to take their turn. They get delayed due to maybe personnel short 
es. or other things 
Mr. McGrecor. And you recommend, in order to correct that 
condition, public power? 

Mr. PETERS! nN. Not to correct that condition Miv contention ol 
public power is to establish competition and then the public service 


commission will not be so crowded with rate cases, because they Will 
take care of themselves through healthy competition 

Mr. McGrecor. You believe in competition of pr 
with public powe1 Is that vour thought? 

Mr. Perersen. That will be the competition in 

Mr. McGrecor. Is that the competition that ve 
is, that the private operators compete with the Fe 
Federal projects, or vice versa? 

Mr. Perersen. It is not what I recommend 
only solution in this case 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Petersen, if the New York Pow: 
given the privilege of constructing the generating 
assert they want to do, and if the power were mad 
that medium, in vour opinion would vou be able to get substantial 
relief to the people you represent through the agency of the New Yo 
Power 

Mi rERSI That depends entirely on 
used for transmission f the power trom 
centers 

Mr. PICKET! Would Vou ¢ nlighter Ine 
Mr. Petersen? 

Mr. Petersen. I was present at the hearings vesterday, and | 
believe, if 1 am correct, the statements were made that the existing 
transmission facilities would be able to take care of the power from 
the bus bar to load centers. However, being up there, those trans 
mission facilities at the present time are already overloaded if, 
we hope, the development of that additional block of power 
St. Lawrenc: will reduce our whol sale rate to the extent we can 
it on to our member consumers, there is absolutely no doubt that 
proximately 50 or maybe more perce 


consumption will increase ay 


1] 
mt OV 


W hich Wil 


ertax the existu transmission facilities and mot! 
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Mr. Pickerr. You think the availability of 700,000 kilowatts of 
firm power would increase your consumption 50 percent? 

Mr. Petersen. Our consumption at the present time is curtailed 
due to the rate structure. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you have any figures that would be different o1 
more advantageous to your contention than the gentleman who repr 
sented the New York State Power Authority gave us yesterday? 

Mr. Petersen. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. If his percentage, which I believe he gave as a 10 
percent reduction in COSLtS, would be accurate, then how could vou 
folks get a 50-percent reduction? , 

Mr. Perersen. I did not say his figures were accurate. I said |] 
did not have any different figures 

Mr. Prexerr. Yes, sir. | understand there is quite a distinction 
but I say if his figures are accurate, Mr. Petersen, then how could you 
folks get a 50-percent reduction in your rate, or increase your con 
sumption 50 percent? 

Mr. Perersen. Well, as Mr. Ellis says, from past experienc: 

Mr. Prekerr. I see 

Mr. Perersen. We can anticipate—maybe 50 percent is a high 
igure, but I would venture to say that 10 percent is unreasonably 


; 
i 
| 
how 


Mr. Prexere. Then you think somewhere between 10 and 50 pet 
ent would be the benefit to you folks? 

Mir. Perersen. Yes 

Mr. Prexkerr. Do you advocate, Mr. Petersen, that the power 
crenerating facilities be supplemented by the construction of additional! 


ransmission lines by the Government to take care of the 700,000 
kilowatts of power? 
Mr. Perersen. | recommend that. Yes 
Mr. Prekerr. Have you made any studies to determine what the 
estimated cost of construction of the adequate additional transmission 
lines would be? 
Mr. Perersen | have not personally [ do not doul hat such 
studies have been made 
Mr. Prekerr. Are you aware of any figure that has been arrived at 
by some group that has made the study? 
Mir. Perersen. I am not 
Mr. Prexkerr. Thank you, Mr. Petersen. 
Mr. Trimpie. Can I ask a question? 
The CuatrmMan. Mr. Trimble 
Mr. Trimepte. Mr. Petersen, I would like to ask you a question 
You speak from your experience as a manager of a co-op in New York, 
and the same human element enters into it as we have found down in 
Arkansas. Our first rate from the Public Service Commission in 
Arkansas was 18 mills. Finally we got that down to 11. Then, when 
the dams began to be built and the power from them sold by the 
Southwest Power Administration there, the rate came down, until it 
is 5.46 at the present time. But, there is also pending before thi 
Public Service Commission of Arkansas a petition to raise that rat 
So, vour public service commission fluctuates with the political 
trends, and it depends on the administration, and you are trying to get 
away from that, as I understand it 
Mr. Perersen. That is right 
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Mr. Trimpxie. That is all. 

Mr. Ancett. Mr. Petersen, in your judgment would the rural 
electrification group be better served through Federal controls as it is 
now exercised in the northwest part of the country, particularly, and 
elsewhere, at these big electrical projects, or could the members best 
be served in your judgment by the State of New York? 

Mr. Perersen. We would definitely be served better by Federal 
transmission lines. Let us take the situation in my own cooperative 
f am within the 300-mile radius suggested for transmission. So 
are those three cooperatives down in Pennsylvania. If New York 
State developed it and they terminated it at our cooperative in 
Bath, N. Y., the transmission line would not be feasible. But, if 
the Federal Government were building the transmission lines, they 
would take into consideration the three cooperatives down in Penn- 
svivania, and the line would be feasible for all of us 

Mr. AnGeui. In the northwest area where I come from, in the 
Columbia River area, the Federal Government retains control -of 
generation of hydroelectric power and then builds the main trans- 
mission or backbone lines to the load centers, and then turns the 
power over to the local communities—either the municipalities 
PUD’s, or private utilities—for the distribution of the power. The 
system has worked very satisfactorily In our area, both to the benefit 
of the users and also the public utilities and private utilities 

Now, sir, the point is as to which you thought would be the best 
method in your area? 

Mr. Perersen. Federal development will definitely be the best 
method 

Mr. Anceii. Thank you 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any othe questions ~ 

No response 
The CuarrMan. Thank you 
The prepared statement of Mr. Petersen is as follows 


STATEMENT OF ERHARDT PETERSEN \IANAGER 


(‘OOPERATIVI I Ne BATH \ \ 


\MIr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my nam Krhardt Peterse1 
lam manager of Steuben Rural Electric ¢ ooperative i Bath, N. \ and cochan 
mal ol a power committee set ip DV a Northeaster! Association of Electric 
Cooperatives consisting of 14 cooperatives in New York and New England 
serving some 20,000 rural consumer members 

1 am presenting my statements here as cochairman of the Northeastern Powert 
(om ittes 

It is a nationally known fact that we are faced with the highest wholesale cost 


for electric power in the entire Natior 

We have many cases of insufficient power to serve the cooperatives and inade 
quate service 

Consideration must be given to the fact that the majority of the cooperatives 
are relatively new, and have not vet developed their ultimate loads Keven whet 
taking into account the unusual bigh retail cost, there is no doubt that with the 
ultimate load connected there will develop a serious shortage of power in the area 

Our farm production is essential to the welfare of our country 

Our farmers have converted from old time manual operation to modern electrica 


operation The Vv are depending on electric power to run their farms Phe are 
releasing their farm help for military service because they need help on the 
electrified farms We must have means to deliver this power 

From an economical standpoint our farmers in the northeastern section are no 


making full use of the labor-saving and production-increasing benefits that can be 
1 from electric power, because on certain phases of electric fa p 


obtainer 
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the high power cost increases the cost ol! the finished prod ict to the extent tl} 
they cannot meet the price competition with low power cost areas We must ha 
full production on our farms now more than ever and we must get them power a 
a reasonable cost. 

There are numerous farms yet unserved in my cooperative—it amounts to 2 
percent of the total number served now. Those farms cannot be served with thi 
present high power cost without endangering the economical status of the coopera 
tives. We must see to it that those farms are served and it can only be done | 
getting cheaper power and enough of it. 

All those mentioned troubles can be relieved, if not cor pl lv eliminated, | 
developing the vast amount of potential power at the St. Lawrence and deliverir { 
it to the cooperatives’ load centers through Federal transmission lines As tl 
representative of those 20,000 rural people I earnestly urge on their behalf that your 
committee give a favorable report on this all important ju io! the develo; 
ment of the St. Lawrence hydro project—for the good of democracy, for the go« 
of the Nation, and for the good of those people. 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Cook 
Mr. Evuis. Mr. Cook is not here, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wenner w 
be next, 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. WENNER, MANAGER, NORTHWEST- 
ERN RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, 
PA.; AND PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Wenner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a privilege for 
me to be here, and it is a privilege for me to re present the 13 REA 


cooperatives in Pennsylvania, as president of our State association 
We certainly appreciate the work that you men—we know many of 


you, or all of vou—have done to help our program along. 

We think we have qdone some rood work for oul farm people Wi 
in Pennsylvan 
from about 15,000 miles of rural line. We know that that has had 
great impact on the economy of Pennsylvania 1 the remote rur: 
areas where we serve 


now serve 58,000 farms and rural establishment 


As other gentlemen have stated 
areas serve, and | beheve vou 
situation 

The State figures of a 95 percent area covera 
area, because we are still wav back in the woods 
hay the thinner areas to serve 

We are bothe red, as all of the 2TOUpS from here on north are both- 
ered, by what we consider to be excessive power rates. They ar 
hampering our ability to serve these more remote areas because thos¢ 
people are poor in dollars. They cannot use a lot of electricity, and 
we are forced to build a mile or two of line ata high construction cost 
to serve those areas, They cannot use a whole lot of powe r becaust 
our rates are excessive, and because our wholesale rate is excessive 

This power business with high rates affects our ability to extend 
area coverage to the last person out there, and that is our objectiv 
and I think it is the objective of the Congress in this program 

Of course, that endangers our ability to amortize our loans { P 
in Pennsylvania, at least, we intend to pay our bills. We are proud 
of the record we have made and the whole REA program has madi 
and we intend to pay this money back. We do not feel that om 
members out in the country should have to pi eX ssive rates to ade 


that, as compare d to other areas of the count 
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Today my cooperative is one of those up in the northwestern part 
of the State which pays 45 cents out of every dollar we collect 
from our consumers, directly to the power company for wholesale 
power. You realize that puts us in a tight financial situation with 
our repayments reaching their maximum figures at this time, and 
some of the older groups paying out 50 cents out of every dollar to 
the power company, and about 25 cents out of the dollar to Uncle 
Sam. We are in a very tight operating situation. So that is another 
situation with which we are confronted. 

The next point is that we feel in our area we have one-man small 
farms, which we are proud of, in Pennsylvania. We are proud of 
Pennsylvania agriculture, and the farmer in Pennsylvania has a 
Nation-wide reputation. However, they are in a tight situation on 
this power matter. They need lots of power on our dairy and poultry 
farms. I think we can use more in the Northeast per farm or per 
farmer than any place in the country, and we cannot buy it because 
we just do not have the rate that we can give those folks 

The farmers served by the power companies in our area are under 
the same handicap Rates are high, and therefore the people who 
need this power to produce the kind of food we raise just canaot get 
the power they need at a price they can pay. 

For the record | would like to state again some of our cost figures 
It varies from 14.4 mills in Maine per kilowatt-hour on down to 6. 
per kilowatt-hour in Georgia. These are figures of the prices paid 
by co-ops to private power companies. In Georgia they pay 6.3 mills 
In Pennsyivania, the site of the greatest coal deposits in the country, 


where the great industrial plants are and a lot of electricity is gen- 


erated, we feel that we would have normally a right to expect low 
power rates considering that it is steam generation and not hydro, 
of course. 

\M[r. Donpero. Is that Pennsylvania or Ohio coal that is used 

Mr. Wenner. Pennsylvania, sir. We paid 11.2 mills in 1949, 
which is the last year we have those figures for completely 

Mr. Picketrr. You might get a little better total rate if vou got 
from Michigan 

Mr. Wenner. It could be, sir. We do export lots of coal and othe 
fuel from Pennsylvania, and yet we find ourselves right on the coal 
fields paying almost twice as much for power as they pay down in 
Georgia. It just does not make sense to us farmers 

Of course, there are a lot of things about this that we do not know 
We do not have the facilities to get all the figures we might have, but 
we do know that is an excessive power rate we are paving, based on 
the cost of fuel in our area. 

Just as an example, if we could have purchased power in Pennsyl- 
vania at the Georgia rate in 1950, we would have saved in excess of 
$600,000, which would have paid our amortization payments to the 
REA. It is small compared to the larger companies and larger 
budgets, but to us that is a big item. Our amortization payments to 
REA are a big item to our 60.000 farmers That is roughly S10 a 
vear per farm, which is still important to a farmer in his electric bill 

To sum it up, we know we have done a job on this area coverage in 
vetting power to the farmers through the help of Congress and the 
REA We are poud of that job, and are determined to carry this 


thine to its conelusion, which means we should make adequate pow 
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available to those farmers for every need they have at rates which 
are at least comparable to the rates of other areas 
Although we are a long ways from the St. Lawrence River in some 
areas of our State, there are several of our groups, including mine, 
which se think are within a practical distance to receive power directly 
from the St. Lawrence. Others are not, but as the 


rentlemen from 
New York said, putting that much power into those 


northern systems 
we believe will have an impact on the entire rate structure, 
down as the last co-op in Pennsylvania 


as fal 


| have a letter here which [ just received this morning, addressed 
to the chairman of this committee, from the manager of the coopera 
tive in Towanda, Pa., telling us they are paving 15 mills for power at 
Towanda I would like to leave that with the clerk and 
inserted in the record, if 1 may 

The CHarrMan. It may be so inserted 

The letter referred to is as follows 


have if 
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average rate of approximately 7 mills, we could hay 
cost in excess of $96,000. Please bear in mind the 
of now Our future figures estimates are as follows 

The vear of 1960 we anticipate that we will h: 
kilowatt-hour usage of 49,692,000 kilowatt 
‘ontingent on being able to secure power at 

rates and tot availability of power sinc 
ipplie rs int am nt of power we 


ntion that 


ity 
idable power source at a me 
to our prob em 


IOUS! 


are produc 


country. We 


nere nas been Federa le ‘ 


1atural resources it has brought about economic changes 

people ‘h as mo ood prov t cheaper power 
rroughout § tl territories do not see 

Cherefor re to st vi f 

matter t 

Too happy 

am sure that 


actor 


Mr. Wenner. Thank vou, gentlemen 

Mr. Pickerr. May I ask the gentleman a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMaAN. Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Prekerr. How will the availability of the power to be gi 
at the i) | Lawrence project affect favorably thre cooperative 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Wenner. Sir, we find from the reports of last vear’s hearings 
here at at least five of ou cooperatives are within a 300-mile radius 
of Massena. I might savy my personal opinion is, as it is with others 
of our group, and it is entirely my opinion, that we favor the Federal 
development in which the pattern Is established We do not know 
about thi New York Authority It has been there a long Lire 
but we dado not see that they have done a whole lot for the rate pavers 
in New York State We do not have any vuaranty that they wil 
cet down to the farm people, whom we represent exclusively 

We think Federal development with perhaps Federal transmission 
lines, or at least with the Federal Government controlling that powel! 
to the ultimate substation, would be best Not distributing. We do 
not believe in that, and we do not want anybody to pay a powe! 
bill, for any farmer to pay a power bill to the Government. We do 
feel our cooperatives could buy then power from the Federal Grover! 
ment without anv harm to the utilities or to our democracy 

Mr. Prexerr. Then it would be your position that in addition 
the construction of the power-generating facilities that the Federal! 
Government should construct the transmission lines as well Is tha 
it? 

\Ir. Wi 
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Mr. Prckerr. And that it be done entirely in the light of the pref- 
erences under the Federal Power Act? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. We do, sir. 

Mr. Pi KETT. Then you would not be agreeable to the position 
taken by the New York Power Authority, which I understand is at 
least in basic principle endorsed by the Federal agencies involved, t 
the effect that this power will ultimately be turned over to the New 
York Power Authority for management and distribution? 

Mr. Wenner. We have no reason to mistrust the New York Power 
Authority. The gentleman made a very fine presentation that this 
power was primarily to be delivered to the rural and household con- 
sumers. We believe that they are sincere i lat, an that a vood 
bit of good would come from their solution 

| simply State we would fee] more certa 
into adjoining States, as well as New York 
development As I stated before, we take a dim vi ’ 
regulation. We personally in Pennsylvania got very little assistance 
from our State capitol, and got very little Irom Albany and Nev 
York State The farmers did this job themselv« with tl] 
Congress, and we can only look at it from that standpoint 

Mr. Pickerr. Then the group you represent would not be in favor 


7 


of the project if you knew that you were not going to get the power, 


{ 
i 


i] 
Ce fie Ip 0 


+9 


or some ot 1 

Mr. WENNER. No, sit We would be in fa 
of the power on the St. Lawr« nce River beea 
our area of the country some vardstick to me: 
kilowatt-hour at the bus bar for our citizens ave 
Lé lline the average citizen has no way of knowing what a k 
hour should cost. We know it is excessive compared with other ares 
of the country We are told by experts who know that the power 
the St. Lawrence is cheap power, so we feel that ther nust be hi Ip 
for the rural people of the Northeast. 

We would favor itifia kilowatt-hour did not con 
We would favor it if that is the wav the Congress di 
power at the bus bar to the New York Authorit) 
opposed to the project in any form, but we would simply 
we believe it Is to the best inte rests of the Nor h 
veloped by the Federal Government, with the F. 
building the transmission lines to the load centers 

\Ir Pr KET Thank you 

Mr. Wenner. Thank vou 

Mr. Bray. Your talk this morning in regard to that power makes 
me think of my State of Indiana We have REMC, and throughout 
the State it has been very successful, and I have been quite interested 
init. Wehave no Federal power, yet our REMC is serving the peopl 
and expanding rapidly throughout the State, and it is private power, 
and we are almost at the point now where we have an excess of 1 
Private industry has been able to do that. We have bi craduall 
decreasing the rates We have been able to get alone ve 

ly with REMC entirely on private capital, without any Government 
elp The REMC has been very suecessful, and 
In favor of it. 

Mir. WENNEI kn the 
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Mr. Bray. And we got the power from private sources, did we not? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. I believe so. 

Mr. Bray. And you know we have been decreasing the rates? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. You have an outstandingly high average 
consumption among your farmers. Of course, I think you have a 
higher farm income on the farms in Indiana than we have in Pennsyl- 
vania, because we do serve the most remote areas. But, we also know 
in Georgia the co-ops buy power from the power company for 6.3 mills 
which would have saved our cooperatives $600,000 last year. 

It does seem to me there is a difference in the power companies 
We have certainly been fair and stayed in our own back yard and tried 
to do the job Congress gave us the authority to do, and not encroached 
on the power companies’ territory. We have tried to negotiate rates 
and have just not gotten to the place where we think we should be at 
this time in Pennsylvania. 

[ am an agricultural engineer, and we feel that the average Pennsy!l- 
vania farm should be using 5,000 kilowatt hours per year for modern 
living and efficient electrical farming. Our consumption is in the 
neighborhood of 2,000. We see just no way to get it up to that figure 
at the rates we are forced to charge. 

We are happy that in some States the power companies have taken 
a more enlightened approach to this thing and are helping the cooper- 
atives actually build loads, which is good business for the companies 
and the farmers. 

Mr. Bray. That may be true. Maybe because we do not have any 
competition with Federal power, we do have a very fine relationship 
between our private power companies and the REMC. The power has 
been increasing very rapidly in Indiana which has helped the increase 
of new industries. It may be our relationship is much better than in 
these other places, so I may be a, little prejudiced on that score 

Mr. Wenner. You have a right to be proud of the job you have 
done, and I hope you have a right to be proud of your power companies. 
We have no ficht with the power companies. They are obeying the 
law and doing the job as they see it, just as we are trying to do. 

At the same time, in Pennsylvania, with the power companies 
right on the coal mines, we feel that there is something wrong when we 
are paying more for power than they do in Indiana and Georgia and 
other places, where it is not Federal power. 

Mr. Bray. I have heard other places do have that trouble, and | 
do not intend to be critical of you, but I do want to say that our rela- 
tions have been very fine in Indiana. 

Mr. Wenner. We feel electric rates over Pennsylvania are too 
high. Harrisburg, the State capital, has one of the highest rates in the 
United States. One hundred kilowatt-hours cost $5.50 in Harrisburg, 
and it is going up. I think that with the power being generated there 
it is ridiculous. We do not think we are going to get this job done in 
rural electrification using this electricity for productive farming until 
we get cheaper power in the Northeast. The power companies cannot 
seem to see that any more than they could see the need for electric 
lines for the farmers in the first place. 

You know, of course, it is certainly a factor in Indiana, and some of 
the agricultural States, where the farmers have a greater voice, per- 
haps, in politics and in the State capital than they do in Pennsyl- 
vania. I think the facts and figures would bear out the fact that in 
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Pennsvivania the large industries have a very favorable electric rate 
and they are doing fine They have no complaint against the pow ¢ 
companies, and, of course, they have more influence with the rat 
makers and the legislature in Pennsylvania than the farmers do. 

The same thing is true in up-State New York The farmers 
State New York are paying excessively high rates for electricity 
in metropolitan areas the rates are very fine 

Mr. Bray. You clarified the situation 

Mr. Donpero. May | just make one commen 


{ 


not fair to sav, however, that the rates for 
out the United States are dependent very 
product on and distribution, and that 
the country 


Mir. Wennet 


concentration Of pow , Inaustl una | 


1,] oo } 
na very favorable position just trom the ove! 


as compared to any other section of 


Vile or what not We feel with 
powe! that we should be in the 
trailing alone here wav below 
cost of powe! 

Thank Vou vers much 

The prepared statement 
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Phank l 

Mr. Exvuis. Mr. Chairman, you and the committee have been mo: 
than liberal with us. In view of the agreement we had vesterday that 
we would not take more than 30 minutes, we are going to offer 


close our presentation at this tims 
We would like to ask your permission to insert into the record t] 
statements of the other witnesses Thev are a short Hii! 
none exceeds two pages. 
The CuatrrMan. How many more are there? ‘hres 
Nii ELLIS Three, I behey Si W expect dtwo from Ne \ Ker 
land who did not get hers iess their plat 
thing 
The CHartrmMan. Thev may isert their statement nti reco! 
Mr. Evurs. Thank vou, si 
The CHAIRMAN. Give me the names of those witnesses 
Mir. Exvuts. Yes. Mr. Thomas, Mr. MeKinlev, Mr. MeDar 
and Mr. Dassance, and Mr. Smith, who have prepared statemer! 
The Cuarrman. They may present their statements, and tl 


( 
| 
i 


be inserted in the record 


The Statements of thre above mentioned Withesses are as [ollows 
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l Lawrence project ¢ 
the amount of our electric available 
could expand our. f el "icity 
now connected members 


neighbors that the scarci 


nei 


OOPERATIVE, IN 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
farm in Butler County, Pa., and am in beef and 
Hereford cattle and 45 Berkshire hogs, and have 
ted my farm in dairy productior 

1934 I tried to secure electrie service from « x 
line to my farm, a distance of 1.4 miles, and found 
prohibitive rate, for me, of 

After 3 Vvears of fr litle <s effort to we 
born, I turned to cooperative efforts 
director in our cooperative and helping 


opera 


t 


not considered feasible to existing utilities 
We purchase wholesale power from exist 

while our consumption has increased, so has our power ¢e 

viewpoint I have always believed that with a major increase o 

such as ours, we should have lower power cost for so has been « 


; +; 


though to our disappointment this has not been our cond 
view we are determined to find a lower source of power cost, ¢ 
for generation and transmissi ‘ that end have 
tion and transmission peratiy ; this purpose 
We are exploring a nu f se possibilitic 
development of the : af Cc hvdro proje 


irchasers of kilows I *s from it, In ever 


sOuUTCE 


private 


power 


ooperative l! 


rification Admir 


ipate that our ul nate s\ m Wlil cor 
and serving 10,000 member As a sy 
times as much power as we do today 
power cost has been the 
Our cooperative 


st coal deposit 


erably 


located. 
cooperative pure} 
1950, 17,539,600 kilowatt-hours ere ot 
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The average monthly consumption per member for 
hours. The consumption per member for 1950 increas‘ 
or an increase of 91 percent per member 

The average cost per kilowatt-hour to the cooperative fri 
has increased 48.6 percent Kilowatt-hours purchased for 
ncrease d cost of 852.618 SO to the cooperative 

In the year of 1946, the power supplier was paid 
power as compared to $161,630.48 during 1950, or ar 
which is nearly two and one-half times more 

Being located in the great industrial area of the Nort! 

the largest undeveloped sources of cheap hydroelectric 
[ feel that our wholesale power rates are excessively | 
holesale power available from similar projects 
n other areas of the United States. 


ost of w 


In view of the fact that a « heap source of power cou! 
vould mean so much to our rural and urban people, 
ind new. ine y | ‘that the committee and ( 
favorable | 


STATEMENT OF WesSLEY S. THomas, MANAGER. SULLIV 
rkic COOPERATIVE, INc., FoORKSVILLE, Pa., AND Sec 
ASSOCIATION OF RurRaL E.Lecrric CoopreRArTIv! 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Wesley S 
nanager of the Sullivan County Rural Electric Cooperative, I ocat 
Forksville, Sullivan County, Pa. My tenure with this cooperative covers a 
of 13 years, dating back to the early development of rural electric distributi 
lines in the area In addition, my activities as secretary 1 Pennsy 
Association of Rural Electric Cooperatives have given 
witness the growth of rural electrification in the Keys 
areas. 

The cooperative area which I represent can be consider 
compared with the national average of agri I 
County’s agricultural economy rated as 
However, we do have a limited number of h 
siderable acreages producing high-quality } 
eggs helping to bolster farm income. 

rhe electricity made available by the Sulli 
with that from two other electric cooperatives in northeastert 
contributed much to the agricultural stabilization of the ar 
purchased by the three northeastern Pennsylvania cooperativ 
Pennsylvania Power Co., Towanda, Pa. T! 
they purchase their requirements and wholesale needs from the 
Gas & Electric Co., who in turn purchase about 40 percer 


us 1S not a gene 


r 
Niagara-Hudson, with 60 percent of its supply am 
its own facilities 
This method of su 
lvania cooperatives of 14.4 mills ] 
gh as compared with wholesale electric 
uuthwestern and northwestern areas of tl 
We in northeastern Pennsylvania are 
» much-needed St. Lawrence River hy 
» available to the various load centers for | than 6 mil er kilo 
St. Lawrence supply would have say Vv co-op over $26,100 « 
past vear alone. 
rhe cooperatives in this area |} 
tent of the Rural Electrification Act 
nanyv problems in their efforts to make elect: 
Forests, rough terrain, high cost of materials 
umer density per mile of line, makes economic jJustinca 


npossible 


My own area : is time is only 75 percent electrified 
.} 


‘service, if provided on a sound basis, will be co 
* power costs. The St. Lawrence River holds a fir 
ng a tremendous volume of inexpensive electri 
New England area and the ever-increasing d 


il ie northeastern United States, 


81—61—pt; 1-39 
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1 Conere give t utter fay 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Stone 


STATEMENT OF BENTON J. STONG, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Srone. My name is Stong am chairman of 
Farmers Union 

Mr. Chairman, since | prepared this brief statement, there was 
editorial cartoon in the Washington Post on the farm LOpL which 
want to discuss, and I have attached a copy of it to seve ral copies | 
the statement which will be distributed to the committee 

The Farmers Union is for the St. Lawre 
sentatives have testified for it on a number of CASK and I shall no 
repeat all the testnmony but confine my self to a ver irgent matte! 

As of January 31 of this vear our great Farmers Union Gra 
Terminal Association at St. Paul, Minn., reported 350 country 
elevators in its territory as plugged full of wheat, unable to get boxear 

ntly unabl 

to receive wheat from farmers who are holding it on the farm 


to move the wheat out to terminal elevators, and consequé 
inadequate st 
The boxcar situation has been more critical this vear than ever 
before Wheat has been longer moving to market Unfortunately 
the movement of wheat was behind schedule this winter when 


oragve 


became necessary to move corn of high moisture content, which must 
be handled during eold weather to minimize spoilage I inthe r delavin 
wheat movement 
In addition to ! 
he spr wheat area, the St 


to he Ip provide mort adequate 
rain. The completion 
siderable relief im thi 
om the wheat are: 
to the wheat area instead 
‘n markets t should also decre: 
al Buffalo where many lake bare 
reo transterred to rail and shipped On C3 
Mr. Chai an, the Secretary of Agricult 
mobilization 1 juirements, has asked the 


Nation to increase 


then ul mullio 
acres ovel L950 The 


! Vii ‘harman, is that 
1950 our spring-wheat ac ace a 15,000 acre 1 the 195 
Cruide if Wa announced 1 , | rl en | Aoriculture 
21,400,000 aer ‘ "LSi f ely 2,500,000 acer 
pat : é ; 
That has been ree 


OOO OOO 


s 
\Ir. Stone unquestionably 


need for whe 
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Unquestionably there will be many farmers 


} } 


expand their wheat production because of lack 


portation facilities to move their grain to mark 


vears many thousands of farmers have taken their 
elevator and found it plugged and unable to rec 


thousands of instances there was nothing to do 


the eround and take a loss Inadequate tran 


sequently i bottleneck of wheat production ata 


all-out production Farmers need assurance tl 


plantings they can get their product marketed 
of building of new boxcars has not kept up to se 
farmers We were promised 10,000 new cars a 
but production had reached only 5,900 in Januas 
Obviously, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaw 
improved transportation facilities to the Atlant 
bottleneck in critical agricultural production 
project will be assurance that this relief is on thi 


Farmers are, of course, interested in the low 


307 


who will hesitate to 
of adequate trans 


el In the past f 


I wheat to thre loca 
ve then 1 ! 
iI p I thre wl oO! 
msportation ~ COl 
I 
time when We f 
hat f they { 
, 
Increase rh Ula 
hedutes indicated 
3 ats ol 
month DV hs 
\ 
av will, bv pro\ 
IC, help to break ti 
\uthorization of th 
Will 
Cost electric Dawe 
, : : 
e ana mn thre ruil 


which may be developed from the St. Lawrene 

portation made available for ore They are 

Nation be made as strong and productive as is 

discussed those matters, tolls, and othe phases In) 

to the committee, and I shall not now repeat 
We urge vou to approve the St. Lawrence seaw: 
The CuatrmMan. Mr. Laread 


concerned that th 
DOSS ble Wi have 
tot ri 


previous s 


| atemel 


and power project 


Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman o 
question In respect to the statement which hye pl ( ad to ! co 
mittee That is, is it not a fact that inadequate storage facilit 
also contributed to the situation that you mentio ( ir’ sta 
ment with respect to wheat 

Mr. Stone. Yes \More adequate storage fac | ( ommul 
elevators and terminal elevators would be quit hy Che Dep 
ment of Agriculture has had a storage program Chit vou 
recall the Kightieth Congress liquidated a vreat I of the 
bins storage would help to solve the problems Stora vould hh 


t | 


Lo solve 


Mr. Larcapr. Yes 


Lhe problem of the movement of the Wheat east also 


Nr. \icGRreGor Will the gentleman vield fo: 


Mr. McGreeor. Is it not a fact that at the time you mentioned 
the Kiehtieth (C‘oneress thr Aoriculture Departme nt was elling to 
anvone who wanted LO buy corn bins and wheat Dis \Iany Wel 


purchased in my home community 

Mr. Srone. I suspect they were selling som: 
nating some inefficient locations, but it is Inv re 
was what amounted to a conegre ssional instructio 
of the storage space 

Mr. McGreaor. Is it not also a fact that the ¢ 


the money that was requested by the Departmen 


elevators and bins and, in fact, the location of 
farmers could use them in order to take care of 
needs? 
Mr. Strona. That is correct We are catching 
Mr. McGreGor. You are a representative of 
and | believe you are associated with the CIO | 


They were elim 
Colleclion that there 


n to dispose Of most 


‘ongerte ss has OTancer 
t of Agriculture fo 


bins where the loca 


] ‘ 
low al and dnmMedtita 
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Mr. Stone. No. That is not correct. 

Mr. McGreeor. You are a separate organization from[the CIO? 

Mr. Stone. We are in agreement with the CIO on many legisla 
tive matters, but there is no organizational tie-up. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is it not a fact that we have complied with th 
request of the Agriculture Department in giving them the money they 
have asked for for these bins to take care of storage needs? 

Mr. Strona. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreaor. You mentioned you had a lot of wheat out i 
the far West that could not be moved in January and the early part 
of February because of boxcar shortages 

Mr. Srona. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you not think the railroad strike had some 
thing to do with that? 

Mr. Srone. Unquestionably the railroad strike had considerable to 
do with the emergency and the extent of the emergency this year 
but this has been an annual situation. It has been heightened this 
vear by the failure of the roads to move cars back from the East, and 
that particularly was affected by the railroad strike. However, this 
is an annual situation, Mr. Congressman, that has occurred for several 
years and not just this year during the railroad strike. 

Mr. McGrecor. Has it not also been because of the effect of a 
Federal department issuing an order that a certain number of cars 
had to be retained on the east coast when we in the Midwest and far 
West were not getting the boxcars we needed? Is that not true? 

Mr. Strona. We have been before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to try to get more cars back from the East to the West to 
handle the situation. It is compounded, of course, by the division 
between the eastern demand and the farmer demand, with the con- 
struction of new boxears not keeping up to the schedules they had 
hoped to meet. 

Mir. McGreeor. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Prexerr. Mr. Stong, let me ask you a question, sir 

Mr. Srona. Surely. 

Mr. Pickerr. Where does the wheat that is now being shipped by 
rail go to? 

Mir. Srona. From the Dakota area it goes all along the eastern 


seaboard The Dakota wheat does not Oo [ the Southwest now, 


but it goes approximately as far south as Washington and on up 


the eastern sé aboard. 

Mr. Proxerr. Of course, the direction of shipping of wheat depends 
partly on where the wheat is raised. So, the farther south of the 
Dakotas it is raised, the more will go in that direction. It does not 
necessarily go east, west, south, or in any area, I presume. 

Mr. Srone. Wheat follows pretty much a channel. The Dakota 
and Montana wheat, east of the breaking point, where it goes to the 
west coast, pretty renerally moves to the Northeast 

Mr. Pr KETTI \s you ret south of the Dakotas, how much of thi 
Nebraska wheat, for instance, comes to the east coast? 

Mr. Strong. I would not be able to sav. Lam of the opinion that 
most of it moves toward the Northeast from that area rom Kansas 
Citv it would begin to move toward the Southwest 

Mr. Pickerr. Then for practical purposes the majority of the ship- 
ments to the north and the east come from the Dakotas and Nebraska. 
Is that right? 
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Mr. Srone. And Montana. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes. How much of that crop moves out to interna- 
tional trade through the east coast ports? 

Mr. Stone. I cannot say, Congressman Pickett. my under- 
standing that approximately 12 to 16 million tons has been movu 
through the Northeast area for export. I do not know what portion 
of that is American wheat or what proportion of the moveme! nna 
voes there. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would it be advantageous, in your 
the wheat that comes to the east coast area by the 
way Out to the open ocean Into the east coast ports? 

Mr. Stone. It could have advantage; ves It is m\ understan 
there would be a freight Saving. Additionally, it might aevelop 
there 1 ight be some terminal Capacily developed along the east 
which would further solve the storage problem If some of tl 
ould be shipped out and stored near the area of consumption, 

v a good civilian defense move and might help us on 
problem 

Mr. Pickerr. The elapsed time of shipment or 
ever, Would be greater than if sent by rail; would it 

Mr. STONG., | believe that would be correct althoug 
peen considerable lengthy delays in) rau shipme nts as 
tight car situation recently. 

Mr. Pickerr. Is the normal conditior 
Mr. Stong? 

Mr. Sronc. Yes Insofar as the farme 
Lor several Vvears the normal condit on 
n the harvesting season or at marketing 

Mr. Pickerr. Has your or 


much wheat would De shipped by the ot Law) 


vanization made al 
structed? 

Mr. Sronc. As I reeall it, that was in our test 
lo not reeall the figure at this time 
icKETT. That is all. Thank vou, Mr. Stong 


») 


avo | 
Mr. | 
The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions 


( 
> 


vou very much, 
Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 


RMAN Dr Sanders rf the Nat onal Gy 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


M[r. SanperRs. Mr. Chairman and mem| 
hame isd. ‘a Sanders | am legislative counsel of 


| have a statement here that | shall read. 

The National Grange is 84 vears old, and throug! 
it has been active in support of legislation intend 
conomic, political, and moral sinews of the Natior 
f any other OrganiZAtllon can ¢ laim past support ol 
on the statute book as ean the ¢ range, This is not 
ntent, but as a matter of fact 

In our efforts in connection with the St 

, + 1 


ist 
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for we have vigorously favored it and have made efforts to get 
passage every vear, | believe, for over two decades. We are not prow 
of our record of failure to get results, but we are proud of our consistent 
support of this great project for over two decades, which we believe Is 
one of the world’s best undeveloped power and navigation projects 
We cannot see any reason why the building of this project won 
rreatly strengthen our Nation, and why it is not urgently needed as 
defense measure in our present emergency. We cannot see anything 
except the protection—rather unjustified claim of protection—ot 
entirely selfish interests as a reason why we should not at once unde! 
take the development of this great power and transportation resource: 
that is now largely going to waste. When we say we can see no reasol 
for delay in developing the st Lawrence projec t except the protectior 
of selfish interest, we do not intend to be uncharitable with the op- 
ponents of this project. Weare merely being sincere after examining 
objections advanced against it for these many years 

Our support of the project at all times has rested on the following 
which to us seem to be irrefutable facts: 

] It Is economically sound for power development 

2) It is an economically sound transportation development; 

3) Its development will add greatly to the strength of two of the 
world’s strongest and most friendly democracies; and, more recently 

} We believe the need of its immediate development and its 
economic justification are accentuated by the present defense emer- 
reney. 

We would like to deal first with the fourth mentioned reason for 
support of the St. Lawrence project At our last annual session 
November 15-24 1950. at \Minneapolis, we passed the following 
resolutions 


Wea fit 1h ‘convinced that an early 
project Is ne ary and is a vital part of 
mergency 

To justify this conviction of urgency in construction of the project 
we must first inquire into the probable duration t} mergency 
If the crisis is to be over in the next 4 or 5 years, the construction of 


this project is not justified as a defense measure We doubt if anvon 
proj 


j 
‘ 


not even those in the Kremlin, can hazard a cuess of the future nature 
and duration of the period of international tension that we are in It 
Is Clearly a conflict based in the main on conflicts of ideologies and not 
Wt a mayor sense on <¢ ommercial ageression Wars do not destroy 
wieas and ideologies The period of tension wil last Intl ther 
democracy or communism proves to the masses | 


rf thre mis superior as a prov ider of physi al voods 


( 
better preserver of spiritual values and personal it 
of the individual. Long after physical aggression of communism 


subdued the tension caused by its ideological claims will persist To 
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is everything points to a long and hard struggle before the period of 
creat uncertainty is ended. 

Democracy must be certain that its economic as well as spiritual! 
superiority is not impaired in the conduct of this struggle. The St 
Lawrence project contributes primarily to our economic superiority 
over communism. We believe that any financial and physical 
investment we put into it now will return to us, during any reasonable 
prediction of the probable duration of the current crisis, a far greater 
physical benefit for our defense efforts than it costs. Let us look at 
the figures bearing on this conclusion 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, has called 
your committee’s attention to the fact that to complete this project 
will require very small fractions, varving from %{9 to Moo of 1 percent 
of our steel, cooper, cement, and labor supplies, and that these amounts 
are, to use his exact quotation, ‘‘so small as to be negligible in th: 
total mobilization framework.’ This cost of the development should 
be weighed against great savings that will be made in costs of trans 
portation of farm and other strategical materials, the great benefits 
to defense efforts that will come from a large increase in cheap electric 
power which even in this stage of our defense effort is in very short 
supply, and finally the great benefit that will come to our defense 
effort by the assurance of a badly needed added source of iron ore from 
Labrador. 

On this point of defense advantages derived over costs for the 
period of the emergency the Permanent Joint Board of Defense of 
Canada and the United States recently said 


In the Board’s opinion, the addition which the project would make 

lilitary potential would far outweigh the initial expenditure in manpower 

oney, and critical materials. Much of these materials would be required a 
event because if the combined project for navigation and power were 
proceeded with, alternative sources of power would have to be provided 


In the long run, ideas and ideologies live or die on the basis of their 
validity. This probably means that even if the physical basis of thi 
present tension arising out of the aggression of communism is overcome 
the idea behind it will be brought into a nonaggressive position only 
after a long period of time. In this struggle, if democracy is to 
survive, it must demonstrate that it is a better provider of physical 
goods and services as well as a better preserver of the spiritual values 
and personal desires of the individual. This struggle doubtless will 
last for many vears, and we are confident that long before the struggle 
s ended we whall have benefited greatly by the completion of this 
project. 

The National Grange has a policy of support of projects of develop- 
ment of public resources such as this only when the combination of 
public and private benefit exceeds all costs of the project We are 
convinced that this project is a very attractive project in regard to 
benefits exceeding costs. Our conclusions on costs and benefits are 
based on the data submitted by the United States Corps of Engineers 

We note that electricity can be produced by this project for 1.77 
mills per kilowatt-hour at the bus bar and delivered to load centers 
at 3.44 mills compared with the cost of steam-plant electricity at 3.85 
mills for coal only and 7.5 to 9.0 mills total cost, or a net difference of 
from 4 to 5 mills. 
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Last year we presented facts to show that the New York area ha 
lagged far behind the United States as a whole, in lowering costs o 
electricity to consumers, in amount used, and in construction of ne\ 
generating capacity. Clearly the St. Lawrence area in terms of oth¢ 
sections of the country is an area hungry for cheap and abundant 
power. New York consumers paid 25 percent more for electricity 
than the average United States consumer and almost twice as much 
as Pacific-coast consumers paid. The average United States con 
sumption was 26 percent higher than New York consumption an 
Pacific consumption averaged 76 percent more. New York and New 
Kngland undoubtedly need more and cheaper power, and the powe: 
of the St. Lawrence project would be a great economic boost to thi 
area, we believe. Our Grange membership in this area is among ou 
most numerous and would, we are certain, greatly benefit from this 
ereater and cheap r source of power. 

But the Grange and agriculture in ¢ 
the tra isportation benefits of the St. Lawrence 


neral are 


power benefits because the transportation benefits 
widespread and far greater than power benefits 
tonnage that would be shipped over the St. Ls 
200,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels per vear with a 


Saving unde! 
! 


present Costs of around 3 to 8 cents per bushe lL, and the 5 cents ad- 


vantage being that of the St. Lawrence over Gulf ports for Kansas 

City wheat, and the 8 cents being the advantage over movement from 

the Prairie Provinces of Canada via Pacific ports. This advantage Is 

figured on the present cheapest rate largely by water, whereas much 

erain now moves by rail at a far greater differential. Assuming an 
ae 


ive yj ield of this crain at Zo bushels per acre and an average saving 


cents per bushel, this saving would capitalize into a per-acre 

value at 4 percent of $31 per acre of our eran lands 

This figure is not mentioned as an expected reflection on land values 
but merely to illustrate in a general way the great and all-pervading 
advantage that is certain to come to the American and Canadian 
agricultural districts from this great project. There is little wonder 
that Grange members have supported the construction of this project 
for over two decades, yet this advantage is onlv one side of the ad 
vantage to agriculture. Farmers would not only gain in higher prices 
of products sold. but would also benefit by cheape! things shipped 1th 
and bought for their farm operation and living. No estimates have 
been made of this benefit but 1t would doubtless be great Kot 
xample, if the additional Labrador iron ore 1 made available 
the resulting rise of steel prices could be great and refl n increased 
prices in innumerable articles farmers buy 

In closing I should like to emphasize the importance of this project 
for strengthening both our country and Canada as the w orld’s oreatest 
democratic team. It is very reasonable to assume that these two 
ereat, friendly, democratic nations will be drawn closer and 
together in mutual interests in the tension period ahead of us 

No one can possibly now fore tell the numerous ways that the ea 
C moplet on of the St. Lawrence project will hely both Canada and the 
United States in the hard days ahead Th project primar. Wu 


lend greater economic strength to us he very place in which demos 
material and economic advantage over comm 


l trong in manpowe! 
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Since no one can foretell the duration of the struggle that lies ahead. 
since the project is attractive in that benefits are far in excess of costs, 
since it supplies us with badly needed increased power and with greatly 
expanded cheap transportation to and from the very heart of the na- 
tion, and since it is greatly needed in our defense efforts, we sincerely 
hope a favorable report for early construction will be made by you 
committee in a minimum of necessary time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Larcade? 

Mr. Larcapr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donpero. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman 

I think vou are the first witness who has presented us with some 
specific figures of savings, especially on the shipment of bulk cargo 
like wheat. I notice that you estimate shipment of from 200,000,000 
to 400,000,000 bushels at a saving of from 3 to 8 cents. Would vou 
mind telling the committee the basis for that? J am very much in- 
terested in it. 

Mr. Sanpers. There have been three or four sources for that. 
The Department of Commerce in 1947 made a survey of the bull 
cargo that would probably go through the St. Lawrence when it is 
completed. That is partly based on that. Also, Secretary Chap- 
man submitted some information on that before the committee re- 
cently. I had one other source, but I have forgotten just for the 
moment where it was. By combining those and studying those, we 
made that estimate. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to sav at this juncture again that prior to 
the time that the subjes t of tolls was even dreamed of, or before ron 
ore Was discovered or known in Labrador, the Corps of Army Eng 
neers justified this project: on the basis of saving in transportation 
costs of goods, and wheat and agricultural products were some of 
those things. That was 10 or 12 vears ago. I wonder if you took 
part in the discussion and the debate at that time? 

Mr. Sanpers. I personally did not, but our organization did; ves, 

sir 
Mr. Donpero. And you were for it then? 
Mr. Sanpers. | think though that the point vou bring up, Con 
gressman Dondero, illustrates why I do not think any living person 
can estimate the value of this project. As you say, 10 vears ago wi 
did not dream of the Labrador iron deposits having anything to do 
with the economic soundness of this project, Today it is a very vital 
factor. And we undoubtedly will develop new sources of economic 
strength from this project that we do not even think of today. I am 
sure of that. I feel reasonably sure of that. 

Mr. Donpero. You think the number of States that will be affected, 
as has been testified to, 17 of the States of this Union, would be bene- 
fited by this project, those States contain about 50 millions of our 
people? 

Mr. Sanvers. | certainly do think those 17 States would be affected, 
and I think equally—well, not equally important to us as Americans 
but certainly equally important to the consideration of the develop- 
ment of this project, the Canadian Provinces would undoubtedly get 
grreat economic benefit from this project. 

Mr. Donprero. What benefits Canada benefits the United States 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Donprero. We are living here as neighbors, and we are goin: 
to continue to do that 

Mr. SANDERS. We probably, as close as we have been. need to by 
much closer neighbors in the future than we have been in the past too 

Mr. DonpEro. No doubt about it 

That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions 

The CuatrMan. Mr. McGregor? 

Nii \McGreGor Mr Sanders, I noted with a great deal of interest 


your statement that the iron-ore shortage was possibly aw real Cause 
for the building of this project at this time. You have been associated 
with it a vood while, and even as far back as 20 vears ago the propo- 
nents of this project told us at that time that we were about out of ore 
and eave us similar firures as they are Giving today Is that not true 


\Ir. Sanpers. | could not sav that is true, but if they did say that 


I 
+} ; 


nev were prettv wise prognosticators, we he not, because we are 
getting to the place where we are importing Venezuelan iron 

Mir. MeGreaor. We have been for some time \Ir. Sanders 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, I know; but we certainly have not imported 
as much. We did not need to import as much when the Mesabi 
Range Was considered largely inexhaustible probably 

Mr. MeGreeor. If it could be proven to you that there are a 
thousand million tons of ore in another area where we would be able 
to save this billion dollar cost of this project, would you still be in 
favor of the project? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. Oh, ves 

Mir. MceGrecor. You would still be in favor of it? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. We are not basing our support 
on won ore only, but there are innumerable ways 
cannot even now be foretold in which this proj 

tre nethen our Nation and Canada 

Mr. McGreGcor. You think power is a big part in the recommenda 
tion for the construction? 

Mir. Sanpers. Yes, indeed. Yes, sit 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, testimony has been given to us, and you prob 
ably heard it yesterday, where the State of New York is willing to ge 
ahead and build this project and furnish the power that might bi 
necessary for that area or other areas, as a booste! problem, and do it 
without it costing the Government a penny. Would you be in favor 
of that proposal? 

Mir. SAnpERS. No We have a definite policy in favor of Federal 
development of large watershed power sites. Now, we would hav: 
no objection to a State developing a power site imside the border, but 
this is an international river 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, the Federal Government is a part of this 
and you Say you are opposed to the Federal powel! projé ets? 

Mr MSANDERS No. indeed 

Mr. McGrecor. I misunderstood you 

Mir. Sanpers. We have a policy of being in favor of the Federal 
Government developing the large natural power sites of the country 
a definite statement, and we have supported that for vears 

Mr. MecGrecor. And do you recommend that private political 
subdivisions or private capital be allowed to purchase that power at 
the bus bar? 
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Mr. Sanpers. Well, no. We have a policy also of saying that i 
the distribution of electricity generated at these power sites can be 
shown to be of decided advantage to the consumer the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be allowed to own and operate the distribution facil- 
ities to load centers provided there is no private line they would 
duplicate and proy ided it does hot bring excess distribution laciities 

Mr. McGrecor. In other words, you are not in favor of th 
Federal Government taking the power from the bus bar and running 
a parallel line and operating and furnishing power where ther 
adequate power facility available and owned by private capital é 

Mr. Sanpers. That is the distribution facilities. Thats right. W: 
would not support building a Federal line parallel to a private | 
that could adequately take care of the load. 

Mr. MeGrecGor. | am glad to hear you say that. I am a memb 
of the Girange, Nir. Sanders, and | am clad to hear you sav that 

There Is one other question | would like to ask You went into 
detail on the saving to the farmer in transportation of wheat and so 
forth. I am wondering if vou have any knowledge of any agreement 
that has been entered into between the United States and Canada 
relative to tolls. Tolls certainly would be a basis on which vou would 
make your statement. 

Mr. Sanpers. No; I do not know whether the agreement provides 
for specific amounts of toll 

Nir. MecGri GOR. Then, how chid Vou arrive at vou! conclusion that 
vou would save money by transportation if vou did not know what the 
tolls were going to be—how much it would cost to transport wheat and 
other products? 

Mr. Sanpers. I was taking the figures of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Interior that 35 cents per ton would 
be a reasonable toll 

Mr \icGREGOR And vel they have no agreement with Canada 
There has been no agreement relative to tolls in anv manner, shape, o1 
form Is that not correct? You will have to take my word for that 
but that is the testimony given bv two or three Secretaries of ou 
Government 

Mr. Sanpers. I will have to take vour word for that 

Mr. McGrecor. The Secretary of Commerce and the Secretar 
State have both testified before this committee that no written agree- 
ments have been entered into 

Mr. SANpeErRs. Our organization would not hesitate on the basis of 


l 
} 


no agreements up to date, because we have a great deal of faith in the 


two nations being very reasonable and very easy to negotiate deals 
between There have been literally thousands and thousands of 


them, and so far as I know, with the exception of one agreement 


has been very easy to negotiate agreements 

Mr. McGri GOR. That one agreement might be similar to this cor 
templated agreement, and this would be the No. 2 agreement that 
we are not in accord with. Do vou not think, Mr. Sanders, that it is 
nothing more than good business and that the people vou represent 
would say it Was good business for us to know definitely by written 
agreement just what the tolls are going to be, how the tolls are going 
to be collected, how the tolls are going to he distributed. the mainte 
nance costs of this project and the defense costs of this proyer t? Do 
vou not feel that all these questions should be agreed to and in writing 
before this project be started? 
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Mr. Sanprers. Well, I think that might be a reasonable requir 
ment. Just on the spur of the moment, I would say that I do not 
think we would have any objection to that being one of the provisions 
of the bill authorizing that the construction or the expenditure ot! 
funds under this bill shall not begin until such an agreement has bee 
consummated, 

Mr. McGrraor. You would be in favor of that type of amendment 

Mr. Sanprers. I think it would be very reasonable to require that 

Mr. McGrroor. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. Dr. Sanders, I heard a speaker on the radio the othe: 
evening say that if the St. Lawrence waterway were constructed thi 
result would be that large quantities of low-living standard, low-wage, 
foreign-country goods would flood the Great Lakes area. His argu- 
ment was that these tramp steamers would come up the St. Lawrenc 
and go into the Great Lakes and dump their agricultural and othe 
goods. Does the Grange have any fears for American agriculture as 
a result of the influx of foreign goods as this speaker contended? 

Mr. Sanpers. No; that has never been raised insofar as I know, 
Mr. Congressman, in the discussion of this subject at all. I mean 
the Grange, as vou probably know, is not in favor of just unlimited 
reduction of tariffs under the reciprocal trade agreements. We have 
opposed that. We think that the reductions have been too care- 
lessly drawn quite often. But this subject vou raise now has never 
been raised, and I am just quite sure that there is no fear among our 
membership that that would be the case 

The fact of the business is the Grange members now could stand a 
little bit cheaper cost of the goods they buy for a living and operation, 
and if that helped maybe we would be willing to welcome it 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mack. I certainly will. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Sanders, if there was anvthin that argu- 

‘nt, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore should have 
been ruined vears ago. Is that not right? 

Mr. Sanpers. They should have an awful t of living right 
how 

Mir. Mack. I just wanted to bring that point out, Dr. Sanders, 
because this radio speaker mentioned it. 

Are you familiar with section 5 of this bill, under which the New 
York Power Authority would get possession of the power facilities at 
the completion of the bill? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; ina way. Iam not an expert on tl 
[ do know that. 

Ir. Mack. If this dam should be built by the Federal Government, 
do you believe it should be operated by the Federal Government o1 
by the State of New York? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, the Grange has never had an expression on 
this, but my judgment is that the Grange would feel that this being 


an international river, the operation should be by the Federal Govern- 


ment in the main instead of by a State power authority. 
Mr. Mack. It is a fact, Dr. Sanders, of course, as you know, that 


of the more than 60 dams that the Federal Government has con- 
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structed with Federal funds, they are all, without a single exce 
operated by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sanpgers. Yes, my personal judgment, and I believe it would 
be the judgment of the National Grange, would be that it would be 
far preferable to have these structures operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment than by the New York Power Augthority. 

Mr. Mack. Would you still take that position despite the fa 
the New York Power Authority, speaking for themselves 
State of New York, have said that if section 5 is not included 
bill they will oppose it? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, we have had a lot of Opposition I do not 
know whether their opposition would amount to enough to kill it o1 


? 


? 


keep it from passing. I would take that position; ves 1 do 
think that the Federal Government should be bludgeoned by 
a State authority or by a private authority in passing judgme 


what it is going to do. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman \ ield? 

Mr. Mack. I vield 

Mr. McGrecor. | apologize [ have one question I should hav 
asked Mr. Sanders. 

You mentioned this subject had been before your organization for 
a number of years. It is quite a controversial thing before you 
conventions, is it not? 

Mr. Sanprers. No; not very controversial. No, sir. There have 
been one or two States that have opposed it, and they have brought 
in a resolution that has expressed some Opposition to it, ves, but the 
Grange is democratic in the extreme, and | would say that the opposi- 
tion has been very, very minor inside the organization 

Mr. McGrecor. Pennsylvania has the second largest 
in the Grange, has it not? 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. 

Mr. McGreocor. You are familiar with the letter probably that 
was written to Mr. Newson, are vou not, the secretary of the Penn 
svlvania State Grange under date of February 9? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. I have it in my files. 

Mr. McGrecor. In that letter they say, ‘We were astonish: 


try 


when President Truman a short time ago advocated const 


’ \ ‘ 
so on Chev at 


ietion 
the seaway as a defense measure’’ and so forth and 
definitely opposed to it 

Mr. SanpeErRs. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. How large an organization is the National Grang 

Mr. SanpeErs. We have between 850,000 and 900,000 members 
our regular dues-paving members, and we do not have any idea how 
many of what we call “superannuated membership” there are 
After a person has been a member of the Grange for 50 vears, he does 
not have to pay dues any longer, and we have a lot of them 

Mr. Mack. How many units or locals, have you? 

Mir. SanpeErRs. Well, we have 37 State Granges, and |] 
just do not have on the tip of my tongue right now the num 
have in mind about 14,000 loeal units. 

Mr. M lk @ know in our State the ¢ range is one of 
organizations for the development of power facilities of 

That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Donpero. Will you yield for a que 
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Mr. Mack. Yes 

Mr. Donpero. You need not feel badly, Mr. Sanders, that ther 
might be some defection in your organization in opposition to th 
seaway, because I have before me a letter from the Ohio Valle, 
Improvement Association, a part of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, in favor of this project, coming from the State of my able friend 
to my left, Mr. MeGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. [ might ask who is Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association 

Mr. Donpero. It comes from Cincinnati, and they say they ar 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, Inc. The letter is dated 
February 27. I got it this morning 

Mr. MeGrecor. | have one here from a Detroit newspaper, on 
of the largest papers in Detroit, in opposition. That is the home town 
of my distinguished friend from Michigan 

Mr. Donpero. Even a newspaper has the right to be wrong 

Mir. Sanpers. Mr. Dondero, we are not only not sorry but we ar 
proud that our organization has the independence for the Stat 
organizations to speak up when they oppose the national 

Mir. Donpero. | admire the foresight you have had 

Mr. Sanpers. But I do say the opposition to this project is almost 
insignificant. Now, I hesitate to quote the resolution that has beet 
introduced from Pennsylvania in the National Grange, but I did not 
think this would have come up or I would have brought it. The 
resolution reads something like this, to show you how it does not come 
out bluntly and oppose the St. Lawrence. The resolution that was 
submitted by the Pennsylvania Grange or someone in Pennsylvania 
J am not sure whether it was the State Grange or not—says something 


nnport 
ipppre 


o add greats trength to the dete 


It is something to that effect 

Mr. MecGreeor. | will be glad to quote from it 

Mr. SANDERs. The resolution that was submitted to the National 
Grange? 

Mr. McGreGcor Al] | know 1s it says ¢ Be ( lred and 
forth and so on 

Mir. Sanpers. That is the State resolution that the State passed 
tself Now, Lam talking about a resolution, and I will be clad to get 
it and make it a part of the record I should make it a part of the 
re cord and woul like to do that, Mer Chairman 

Mr MecGri GOR This was signed by Mii Mahood secretary of the 
Pennsvivania State Grange 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. That is a resolution passed by Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange 

Mr. McGreaor. It is objecting to the co uct F the St 
Lawrence water way 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right [ would be glad for vou to read it. 


[ have no inclination whatever to keep the resolution from being in the 


record and bye ney read 
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Mr. McGreaor. If the committee wants to. it is 


all right 
rather long. It reads as follows: 
Mr. Herscuet D. Newsom, 
Vaster of the National Crange, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear BrorTHER Newsom: At a recent meeting of the 4 
f the Pennsylvania State Grange I was instructed to w1 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 

We were astonished when President Truman, a s} ag , 
‘onstruction of the seawayv as a defense measure If Joseph Stal 
touch with what is going on in Washington, as he no doubt 
aughed loudly about the President’s reecommendatior 

We think that the forepart of the resolution on this s ad 
National Grange at Minneapolis makes good sense ! port 
mittee on National Welfare, the following oceurs 

Re t Resolve a That duru uv the comir ge yo riod of | ige expel! 1 r I 
we favor the appropriation of Government funds for or resource 
ment, Navy ation, or flood-contro projects as are clear a 
welfare, and would provide within the probable period of crisis be 
tional defense in excess of requirements for manpower, materials. at 
funds 

With this declaratio n mind, we venture to express the Opn 
(Grange will exercise good jugment and wisely refrain from advocat 
struction of the proposed st Lawrence seawa\ Inder preva miditi 

Without mentioning the many objections that can proper e raise 
the development of this proj ct ‘unde ranvyv cir nsta ( ‘ yr rif 
not the right time to launch an undertaking that would take mar ears 
plete and which would retard our defense program by diver ma 
materials and money that should be used in ways that 1 | | 


results in the shortest possible space of time 


We shall be glad to receive any comments on this matt 


to make 


Ne eta FF 
Mr. MeGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuatrMan. Mr. Blatnik? 


109 


| { 


Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Sanders, I just want to commend you on a very 
thoughtful and logical presentation made in a very short space of tim« 
[ agree with you that the four arguments which you list are irrefutable 
ones which justify the construction of the power and navigation project 
on the St. Lawrence. 

I was interested, too, in what my friend from Michigan, M 
Dondero, had to say on your savings figures. I am going to e 
you attention to the fact that General Pick, Chief of the distinguished 
Army Corps of Engineers, presented cost saving figures on trans 
portation which | beheve were presented by the corps LO! the first 
time in the history of their testimony in behalf of this project 

Here is what General Pick said: 





Phe Commerce Department’s report indicates that th ipping saving 
t be considerably greater thar | charg 

I ha 11 ff review the Commerce D 
iva | ( ill Allo mad 1 i the i i ) g 
on the pot al traffic over the 27-foot seaway might well aggregat 
S60 000,000 vear Annual economic charges for the entire navigat 
Dulut to Montreal, are estimated at $20,360,000 ar lally, with finar 
2'6 per Wit vVings approxima t mi \ 
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So that is a very strong substantiation from a highly authoritative 
source, because if there is any agency or department of Government 
which has proven its reliability it is the Corps of Engineers, which 
has a splendid record of 100 vears in the service of the country in 
strengthening the country’s resources and water facilities. The corps 
has always been most conservative, most careful, and most meticulous 
before making any statement as definite as this—‘‘that there is clear 
indication of economic feasibility of the over-all navigation phase.”’ 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Blatnik, before I was with the grange I was with 
the Department of Agriculture in the watershed planning organization 


and was for 3 or 4 years a member of a three-man review committes 


to review the projects of the Various wate rsheds As in economist | 
was largely responsible for the methods of estimating benefits and 


development. I mean the damage that floods do and the 
benefits that watershed projects bring to the area 


damage of 


\s an economist and a person of some experience, [ am thoroughly 
convinced that this project from the standpoint of its benefit in cost 

one of the most attractive projects that this country has ever had 
before it, and I just cannot see, in view of those facts, why this project 
should just be held up yeal after vear after vear 

[ am sure that in expressing that as a personal opinion | am largely 
reflecting the oTeat mass of membership of the Grange even, | would 
sav, the membership or a good strong proportion ef the membership 


in the State that you quoted | believe that we have no objection 
whatever to a State coming down here. We would have not the least 
objection to Pennsylvania sending a witness down here and following 
us right up and presenting her views. We feel that that is democracy, 


and we certainly want that to exist at all times in the National 
Crrange 


Mr. Buarnik. But the National Grange overwhelmingly is_ in 
support of this St. Lawrence project, is 1t not? 
Mir. Sanpers. [ am just sure of that—overwhelmingly in favor of 


this project 
Mr. Buatnik. This has been brought up as an official matter of 


business before your conventions for how many years, did you say? 
Mr. Sanpers. I think it has been 20 vears since I noticed the first 
resolution that was passed in favor of deve loping the st Lawre nce 


watershed 
Mr Br ATNII Has there been any time In that period that the 
membership ot your national convention had reason to « hange their 
mind and reverse their decision? 
Mr. Sanpers. I know of no time when they cl 
and | think they have been consistent every sing 
Nir BLATNII Reference Wiis made LO the iron ore rector being 
considered 20 vears ago. From my rather limited recol 


al ced then mind, 
e vear since then 


lleetion of past 
istor ; i} ) hehalf of « | j ' =] n 1 he nroiect 1 d 
historv of testimony in behalf of and in opposition to the project,!l do 
not believe iron ore was ever offered as a factor in this matter until 
about 4 or maybe 3 vears ago Would the ntleman fre 1 Niel 
check me on that statement 
\Ir. LDIONDERO (bout ft or 5 vears ago 


Vir. BLATNI Getting back to this iro oO Tih ! Vf sa ers 
W happen to KHOW a little bit more abou th wth ac cuiture nN 
mv northern part ol the State, though l the central and southern 
Dia of the Stat we are great agri ilt rat peopl ana reatuiv inter 
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ester in the savings on transportation and the general economic 
benefits to an agricultural area, too. 

Getting back to ore, the figures are tossed around about billions or 
hundreds of millions of tons of reserve ore still up our way, and | 
would like to call attention to, and get into the record again, this 
important fact: The mining companies who have for years owned 
properties or held leased properties in that great iron ore area, and 
now own those properties, and have shipped millions of tons of ore 
for vears—I am talking about all of them, the small companies as 
well as the big ones, the biggest being United States Steel Corp., 
and others such as M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland Cliffs, Pickands- 
Mather Co., Reserve Mining, Republic Steel, and others—are spend- 
ing millions of dollars vear after vear in trying to find foreign sources 
of ore, trving to find domestic sources of ore, which surveys have been 
quite exhaustive and have not produced significant results to date 
except in further beneficiation of more low-grade ore reserves. 

They have combed every single country in South America. They 
went back into Venezuela for the third time before they found this 
body of ore way deep in the heart of a jungle wilderness, in a most 
inaccessible location. They have gone way zcross the ocean into 
Africa. They are shipping some ore from Liberia, and they are still 
exploring other parts of Africa. They have gone into the frozen waste- 
lands of Labrador and Quebec, flying material and manpower by 
plane. The only way they can get in there is by plane, under most 
difficult conditions, ’ 

They are spending millions of dollars and are today spending millions 
of dollars to develop a process for taconite which will provide high- 
erade concentrate out of that low-grade iron ore-bearing rock for vears. 

Does that not sound to you to be a reasonably sound argument 
that the steel companies themselves, who are so directly, personally 
affected by any shortage or possible shortage of ore in the near future, 
are spending all those millions of dollars each vear? They « 
would not be roiling all over the world if thes had anv chance of 
developing new bodies in \linnesota or elsewhere within the cConti- 
nental borders of the country or developing large-scale, commercially 
feasible, low -crade ore beneficiating plants in my State ol \linnesota, 
which we would like to have. We are not anxious for foreign compe- 
tition from foreign ore if it will contribute to the detriment of our 
Interest 

| did not mean to make a Spee ch, but L have been so impressed by 
the summarization that vou have presented here before us | wanted to 
re-emphasize some of these points. 

Would vou care to make any more comments on what part the iron 
ore situation plaved in vour further determination to continue to 
support this project? I ask that, Mr. Sanders, because vou have 
referred to the iron ore argument here in one or two instances In your 
testimony. 

Mr. SANDERS. Yes. Well, of eourse, we did considel that asa very 
vital factor im maintaining our consistent support, but we feel 
that others who knew the iron industry and knew the steel problem 
could do a much better job And therefore, of course, we have not to 
any extent dwelt on that as a part of the reasons why the committes 
should look with favor upon an immediate development 
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But I would like to make this one point. And I certainly want to 
thank you very much, Mr. Blatnik, for your complimentary remarks 
about the Grange. I would like to make this one point: That it is 
vital, it seems to us, to maintain the present widespread distribution 
of steel plants in this country. ‘That is, the central northern part of 
the United States should always be, it seems to us, a very important 
processing area for steel, because to shift the steel industry to a large 
extent to the seacoast it seems to us would be risking a certain amount 
in defense and, second, would incur a tremendous cost to the people of 
the United States, because ultimately we have got to pay the price 
that steel costs us. If that involves moving plants from the central 
part of the country to the eastern, “> ‘n the consumer of steel will pay 
for it in the end. We must pay for i 

It seems to me that if we can deve wed a deep seaway that will enable 
us to move ore into these plants where they exist today, back in the 
interior, we will all benefit by such a process, although in making that 
statement I realize that 1 am not an expert on this iron and steel situ- 
ation as it applies to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Biarnik. You have been in this for a long time, Mr. Sanders, 
and you are an economist. Let us just be perfectly frank, in view of 
the overwhelmingly convincing testimony in support of this project, 
and in view of the very influential and dependable authorities who 
have spoken in behalf of this project to substantiate such statements 
as you have reiterated that it is economic rally sound for power, that it 
is economically sound for transportation’ or navigation, that its de- 
velopment will contribute to the strength of these two great countries 
of Canada and the United States. Finally that in this period of grave 
and uncertain and what most certainly appears to be a rather prolonged 
crisis, more serious than too many people realize, and it disturbs me 
deeply, we need this project in our own defense in case of an emergency. 
In view of all of these ove reg og testimonies and clear-cut facts 
in behalf of a proje is in quite some contrast to the opposition 
arguments that quibb He over spurious points such as whether or not 
tramp steamers will lower the standards of the Midwest, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Superior, and so forth, that the river is frozen most of the vear, 
and so forth. I am making reference not to the committee but to 
the outside sources of opposition, via radio speeches, pamphlets, and 
all of that. As Mr. Dondero pointed out, these tramp steamers have 
not hurt at all in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. | 
have seen those tramp steamers also in Mobile, New Orleans, on the 
Gulf coast, and all up and down the Pacific coast. We visited all the 
major ports of the country on the west coast with our committee. It 
has not affected them at all, has it? 

Mr. Sanpers. No; I would say not atl all. In other words, that 
argument just does not appeal to me as having any economic weight. 

Mr. Buarntk. 1 was interested in the statement here where you 
say this: 


When we say we can see no reason for delay in developing the St. Lawrence 
project except the protection of selfish interest, we do not tend to be unchari- 
table with the opponents of this project We are merely being sincere after exam- 

ing objections advanced against it for these mar veal 


Let us elaborate a little bit and be perfectly frank, and I want this 


in the record. You have examined these objections for many years 
Just what is vour own belief or, if vou can speak for the organization 
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officially, their belief, of just what is the purpose for those objections 
that have been continually raised against this very worthwhile project? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I think I tried to in one brief sentence there 
express it. It is my conviction as an economist, and I believe it is 
the conviction of our organization, that the opposition has largely 
been to protect established interests that think they will be hurt by 
this project, and, to be perfectly plain, the railroads. I do not think 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad or the New York Central or any other 
railroad will suffer as a result of the full development of this project. 
On the other hand, I think they will get greater tonnage in revenue as 
a result of the development of this project in the end. Now, that is 
my honest conviction. 

Mr. McGregor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buatrnik. Let me finish this point and I will be very glad to 
yield to my friend. 

You mentioned the railroads. We are not trying to pick on any 
one segment of the economy or be unfair at all, but I want to get 
right down to this whole thing because the opposition, as far as | 
can see it so far, and I do not want to be premature because they 
have not yet been accorded the opportunity to be heard but will in 
the near future present their whole testimony; but, from reading 
their past testimony and their arguments in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence and several other projects like TVA, Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, Boulder Dam and, way back in the early 1900’s, to the 
Panama Canal itself, the railroads seemed to be one of the principal 
opponents of those projects. Are you familiar with the arguments 
the railroads raised against the construction by the United States 
Government of the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; in a general way. I have not reviewed it 
but I recall that they did object to it. 

Mr. Buiarnix. On the basis that it would hurt the country and 
hurt their business? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnix. You are not familiar offhand with it to go into 
more details on that? 

Mr. Sanpers. No. I would not undertake to detail that. 

Mr. Biarntk. Are you familiar with the arguments raised by the 
opposition in the case of the Tennessee Valley Authority to developing 
a great water and soil resource too? 

Mr. Sanprers. Yes. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buarnrk. What was the source of opposition? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, I think the principal source of opposition there 
was the public utilities—that is, electricity 

Mr. Biarnik. You mean private utilities, not public? 

Mr. Sanpers. I mean private utilities; ves. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Were the coal operators in opposition to the Ten. 
nessee Valley Authority? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, they were too, of course. 

Mr. Buarnik. Would you be familiar with what coal operators were 
in opposition? IJ am asking for it to find out whether any of the same 
people are now in opposition to the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 


» 


Mr. Buarnik. Are you familiar with who they were? Could you 
name any. 


» 
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Mr. Sanpers. No; I am not sure about the coal association, but 
we think that the mere fact that the development of this great addi- 
tional source of power would conserve our exhaustible coal supplies 
will ultimately in many years hence add to the economic value of thos: 
coal supplies rather than detract from them. So far as we can see. 
we have never examined any of the arguments against this, but that 
we felt that it was largely based on protecting some interests like the 
coal or the railroads or the private utilities, 

Mr. Biarnik. And in opposition to the welfare of much larger 

Mr. Sanpers. Of the general national welfare. That is quite true 

Mr. Buarnix. Now, under TVA, the argument was raised very 
strongiy—and I followed that debate quite closely, as much as was 
possible, through the Jeading newspapers | could get a hold of—that 
it would greatly reduce the use of coal in that area. The statement 
was made a year ago by the Secretary of Interior, Oscar Chapman 
and reaffirmed again this time that the use of coal has increased in 
the TVA, that the use of power has increased. We were told vesterday 
by Mr. Burton of the New York Power Authority that the use of 
electric power has increased in the State of Tennessee by over 900 
percent 

Industry begets industry. In the TVA area today there is more 
industry, more private ownership, more profits, more wages and 
higher wages, more personal savings in the banks, more homes in 
the hands of private families, more schools and better schools, more 
hospitals and better hospitals, more automobiles in the hands of more 
people than ever before. In other words, ist a lot more people have 
by now a little more of these good things in life obtained in the truest 
and soundest tradition of American economy [Is that mot true in 
that TVA area? 

Mr. Sanpers. That is quite true. 

Mr. BLATNU So all these arguments of how it is vome to hurt 
were proven na ight And the same thing was true in the Bonneville 
and Grand ‘oulee area where they said, “Who is going to use all that 
electricitv? The jackrabbits?”’ 


} ‘ ? , a 

| ado not want to ta ce too much time Wi Whi GO ING nore detatl 

] + left . 1\ all { . m hilar 

in each and every major project later on We willl | adown in black 

and whit the name and the source of Opposition tO each ol those 

prorects and then we shall review what happen Ll allerward. That 

Is t hye only Wav vou can cle termine what has Happel (| OV reviewing 
1 T T ‘ 

actually what has been done. Either it has been sound or not sound 


The proot is in the puddir o 


Now we come to this project the St Lawrences and no CTCALECT 

é ’ . . } +} + 
authority than the ¢ orps ol Knees rs, for whom I have the highes 
f the most 


respect and confident eC in the judgment, avs this Is one oO} 


attractive and promising | | 
know of 1n the entire country, and today | believe it remains as thi 
best the most promising 1D the entire North (American ( ontinent. 

| did not mean to go into so much detail. I want to thank the 


| did not mean to lecture and make a speech here Vi 


i 


navigation and power projects here that they 


centleman., 
will have plenty of opportunity later on in | 
verv much for an ¢ xcellent statement, Mr Sanders 

Mr. Sanpers. May I just clarify the record on one point? It 


might appear in making a statement that in examining the opposition 
P . = 


; 


the he arings Thank you 
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it appeared to be based on selfish interests that I would be criticizing 
the Pennsylvania Grange. Now, the only purpose that they give for 
opposition tn that letter is the defense situation. I would say that 
their opposition, using the present defense situation and saving that 
it will not materially add to the defense situation but detract from it, 
was not a selfish motive for opposition. At the time I read the letter 
I did not feel that way, and I do not feel that way now. But I just 
do not believe that they have the right viewpoint of it. [ believe the 
National Grange has the right viewpoint. I personally believe that 
Mr. MeGrecor. I am glad to have you clarify that, Mr. Sanders 
because I do not think the opposition to this project Ss entre ly selfis! 
| have been a Member of Congress for 11 years, and | have probably 
voted on 8.000 or 9 O00 or 10,000 pleces of legislation. and with very 


rew except ons the opposition to the lee islation or the propor nts to 


that particular legislati n might be categorized as selfish It cer 
tainly is the right of the Pennsylvania Grange to oppose this project, 
and it is the right of your organization to favor it. And it certainly 


should not be inferred that any utilities, whether railroads or power 
or anvthing else, because they come mn and object to a proposal in 


cit fense of their stor kholder 3 should be considered entu ly St lfish 
There is possibly a little selfish interest in most everything. I am 
a veteran, and we have a lot of people tell the veterans that we favor 
veteran legislation because we are selfish. You are favoring this 
legislation because you think and you say that it will reduce the price 
of the articles that the farmers want to buy. Now, I could accuse 


you of being selfish, and I am a member of your grange, ard I am 
representing a rural area but I feel you ure looking after the interests 
of your group, and rightfully so. 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, the fact of the business is that there is a selfish 
motive that we have in advocating this as well as the broad public 
Viewpoint and my reaction to that is this, Mr C'ongressman That 
selfishness in a democracy actually constitutes a very vital part of the 
democracy 

Mr. McGrecor. We should have a minority and we should be given 
the right to express our views whether we are considered selfish o1 


» 


otherw isc 


Mr. SanpeERs. Certainly The grange would be the last one to s: 
anything else. But all | am attempting to say is that so far as | 
analy ZC thr bast obje tions to this project, if seems to bye lara ly lol 
the protection of special interests that would be hurt Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am sure the grange would back me up. We 
do not feel that that is an lmpropel thing to do That is all right | 


think the railroads have a right to come in here and fight this project 


ll they feel like it is to their interest do do so 
Mir. McGreaor. If they are honest and sincere in their convictions? 
Mr. Sanpers. I certainly think so 
Mr. McGregor. Thank you very much 


Mr. Sanpers. They are part of our democracy and part of our fre¢ 
enterprise system and should be allowed to protect themselves a 
much as they can before the public gut that does not keep th 
Grange from analvzing the Situation and SaAVIng that the publ 
interest in this ease far outweighs the selfish interests o | 
of our business 
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Mr. McGregor. We are not accusing the Grange of coming in 
here because of selfish interests only, and I do not like my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota inferring that the opposition has a selfish 
viewpoint. I think there are two sides to it. If there were not 
two sides, this would have been passed 30 years ago. It has been 
before the Congress a number of years, and selfish interests certainly 
do not control our Congress. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, I just want to add one thing before 
my friend from Texas, Mr. Pickett, takes you over. 

Mr. Sanpers. As one Texan to another, I have been expecting 
him to jump me. 

Mr. Donpero. After all, this committee is going to decide this 
matter on the facts presented to us rather than the personal views 
of any one person. 

Mr. Sanprers. That is right. 

Mr. Donpvrro. That is the thing that guides this committee and 
should. And if it is decided on that basis, Mr. Sanders, | ought to be 
very happy. I think even those who are now misled might be 
persuaded to our way of thinking. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Pickerr. Dr. Sanders, I am interested in your statement as it 
appears on page 5 in the second sentence: ‘“‘Estimated grain tonnage 
that would be shipped over the St. Lawrence ranges from 200 to 
400 million bushels per year with a net saving,” and so forth. Trans- 
late that 200 to 400 million bushels to tons for me, please, sir. 

Mr. Sanpers. Based on, if I recall correctly, about 6 to 12 million 
tons. It is 33 bushels to the ton, is it not? 

Mr. Pickerr. I am not a grain expert, Doctor. 

Mr. Gregor. Sixty pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Donprro. Sixty pounds to the bushel. Having been a 
farmer, I happen to know. 

Mr. Sanpers. The fact of the business is I actually took the tonnage 
estimates and translated it from my memory, and | used 60 pounds to 
the bushel. 

Mr. Pickett. How many tons would that be at 200 to 400 million 
bushels? 

Mr. Sanpers. Six to twelve million tons I believe it is. I believe 
that is the estimate of the Department of Commerce. I do not recall 
which one of the testimonies it was 

Mr. Picxerr. I think I have it for you [It is on page 75 of the 
hearings last year. I wanted to know if we were talking about the 
same figures. That is the only reason I asked that question. 

Mr. Sanpers. It was based on this estimated tonnage that I 
believe was the Department of Commerce estimate. 

Mr. Pickett. My purpose in it, Doctor, is reducing it to a common 
denominator. Where you talk of hundreds of millions of bushels, 
somebody else talks about millions of tons. I like to know what I am 


talking about. Somebody comes in and talks about SO many kilo- 
watt-hours, and somebody else about so many kilowatts. I like to get 
to the common denominator so we will understand each other. 
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Mr. Sanpers. I know a ton of wheat wouldn’t mean a thing in the 
world to a farmer. It does not mean a thing in the world to me. | 
do not have any conception of how big a slice of wheat it is. 

Mr. Pickerr. Anyhow, I think you and I understand each other 
on the proposition. Now, then, Doctor, there have been references in 
the discussion this morning to the possible dislocation of the steel 
industry as we now know it in the Midwest, with the probable 
necessity of moving it to the eastern seaboard if the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is not constructed. I think I am correct in that, am I not? 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, as I referred to that, I did not have any notion 
that there would be any imminent danger of that occurring. But 
there is a tendency in that direction now, of course. Some of the 
plants have been built up here at Baltimore and around and hav« 
expanded. 

Mr. Pickxerr. It has not resulted in the abandonment of a sing 
one of the facilities in the Midwest area, has it, Doctor? 

Mr. Sanpers. I am sure that is the case, because we are using our 
total capacity of steel almost to 100 percent. About 99 percent | 
think is the most recent figure. 

Mr. Pickerr. And the probable main reason for the construction 
of those facilities on the eastern seaboard at Baltimore and Trenton 
and New London and other places lies in the fact that the companies 
who constructed the plants are importing ore from Liberia and propose 
to increase that amount, and importing ore from Venezuela and pro- 
pose to increase that amount? 

Mr. Sanpers. I think so. It is probably from the long-time 
viewpoint they are thinking in terms of other sources of steel gradually 
taking a part of our requirements over from the Minnesota sources 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Doctor, I take it you are not too familiar with 
the proposed expansion of the steel-producing facilities of the country 
all over the United States? 

Mr. Sanpers. No; not very much. 

Mr. Prckerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission of the com- 
mittee to insert in the record at this point data showing the details 
of steel expansion plans of 11 of the Nation’s integrated steel companies 
for the period 1950 to 1952, as it appeared in the January 4, 1951 
issue of Engineering News Record, my comment being that it shows 
a total estimated cost of expansion to be $1,594,568,000, and that 
most of that expansion takes place in the Midwest and west of there 
throughout the country, very little of it dollarwise in proportion being 
on the Atlantic seaboard 

The CuarrMan. Without objection it may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
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With that estimated ore availability, Doctor. vou do not anticipate 
anv i ‘al dislocation of the steel Industry from the Midwes qo vou 
with or without the seaway? 

Mr. SANDERS. No, I do not. With or without the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Prexerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sanprers. Oh, I am not a steel expert, and most certainly the 
committee should not put any weight very much on whether I t] 
the steel industry is liable to be dislocated if the St Lawrence iot 

eveloped | ado not pose as an expe rt, ana | um sure the comn 
would not consider my remarks very significant in that regard whether 
| sav ves or no 

But | do think that probably the St. Lawrence would insur 


central western steel industry from any necessits ior distocatio I 
vould tend to insure that Because we are bound to get ore We will 
ore from somewhere in the world We have the resources to di 
lop it and to buy it, and we will get it if we have to go around ove 
the world to vet it | aim sure And if we have to ro tone adistaneecs 
the further we go the less important would be the haul from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence down into Ohio relativels 
Mir. Prexkerr. Doctor, in your press ntation vou referred to the fact 


that democracy must be certain that its economic as well as spiritual 
uperiority is not impaired in the conduct of the struggle between 
democracy and communism. Will you not agree that a sound fiscal 
economy for the United States is an essential ingredient to economic 
and spiritual welfare of this country? 

\Ir. Sanpers. Oh, ves Yes, sul 

Mir. Prexkerr. At the present time our estimated expenditures fo 
the fiscal vear 1952 are in excess of $70,000,000,000, are thev not 

\MIr. Sanpers. Yes 

Mir. Piekerr. And we have an estimated Federal indebtedness of 


iDproximatelvy $260.000.000.000. or just ai littl eaters Is 


rue: 

Mir. Sanpers. Yes 

Mr. Pickerr. And it is an admitted fact that we are going to 
operate on deficit financing for 1952 as well as in succeeding years 
lespite the effort that may be made to make up the differene between 
neome and outgo by increased taxes? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you not think, Doctor, that the confidence of 
the American people in the fiscal structure and well-b« tl 
Treasury has a great deal to do with the spiritual well-being of the 
people and the economic well-being of this Nation? 

Mir. Sanpers. Certainly it does. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, do you not concede that with an average of 
$112,000,000 a year for 5 years that this project will cost we will be 


coing that much further in the red during the period of construction 
and will remain so until it is amortized? 
\ir. Sanpers. Yes. $100,000,000 is equivalent to one-half of 1 


percent of our national income—one-half of 1 percent N 


you vet a project that appears to be economically sound that = the 


ind of deficit spending that will strengthen this country. But to 
ec na money on anything that will not Vie I In a dol ars worth of 
return, ¢ ther public o1 private, s the kind of defi tLspenall that Nii 


Stalin 


wants us to go Into 
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gut I do not think Mr. Stalin would be very delighted for us to ge 
in and develop the St. Lawrence under the condition that the facts 
show. In other words, I do not believe that this is the kind of deficit 
spending that will weaken the United States. 

Mr. Pickerr. Well, personally, Doctor, I am not going to be 
persuaded in my decision in this or any other matter by whether Uncle 
Joe Stalin is going to approve or disapprove. But I am wondering 


if you cannot concede there might be a point to some ot t 1e Opposition 
based upon the continue deficit financing and the increased public 
indebtedness of the Federal Treasury from yeat ar 

Mr. Sanpers. Oh, ves. We certainly sympathize with that, and 
we so testified just recently before the Wavs an ‘an ‘committee of 
the House. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir, and you were in 
taxes at that time? 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right 

Mr. Prcxerr. Doctor, of course I am not going to prolong 
cussion with vou in this forum on the economics of the Fede 
and the Federal Treasury, but do vou hot think th: Las a sound il 
mental principle the people of the United States and thi Cong 
the | nited States are rong to have to exercise Ty reat au 
far greater measure than they have in recent years 
Mer SANDERS. Yes, sir 
Mr. Pickerr. Before approving any expenditures that are not 
absolutely essential to the military defense of this country? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, that is true. And, furthermore, so long as I 
am in the Grange and representing it in the legislative capacity. I 
would like for the Grange to have a policy on all public works, if you 
please, all public works, and it does have nt the pres nt time in its 
policies that unless a publie work can return more total public and 
private benefit, then we should not under any circumstances appro- 
priate money for it 

Mr. Pickerr. I certainly agree that that would be a sound basis 
to approach the problem on, Doctor. Now, then, of course, you and 
I will concede that every flood-control program, every soil-conservation 
program, every harbor development, every water transportation route 
that is developed by the United States must add som«e thing to the 
general welfare of the Nation, else it is not justified. And you are 
familiar, of Course 

Mr. Sanpers. Well, every one that yields us a benefit in excess of 
what it costs us. Of course, you never can get a net benefit to the 
Nation if you undertake a proposition that will yield both to the 
public and the private a smaller benefit than it costs the public. 

Mr. Pickerr. I think you and I are talking about the same thing, 
and I just did not use the well-chosen words you did 

Doctor, there has been a suspension of construction of new pul lie- 
works programs in the last 2 or 3 years primarily because of the fiscal 
situation of this Nation. I think we are acre ed on that, are we not? 

Mir. SANDERS. Yes: and I think it is a rood thing, too 

Mr. Picxetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanpers. I believe under the present 

Mr. Prexkerr. And, to the extent they ar 


the basis on which | understand you Lo pla 
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been suspended and to that extent deferred the d 
general welfare of the country? 
Mr. SANDERS. Well, yes even considering that 
return a net benefit? 
Mr. Picxerr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sanpers. Yes; in a way it does, but the situation is suc] 
expend our resources in defending ourselves will yi 


‘ 


greater return that it is wise under present conditions to cut 
many of those projects, even though they will yield 
we can possibly cut out and yet not interfere with 


defense efforts. 


a net re 
OUr Inu 
Now, the reason we are so sirongly supporting this project is wi 
believe it will add materially to our defense efforts because we beliey 
the defense struggle is not going to be over within the 3 or 4 o1 
that will be required to develop this to where it will begin 
some returns toward defense efforts. 
fr. Pickerr. Notwithstanding that it will 


excess of $100,000,000 per vear over the 5-vear ) 
withstanding the fact that the compamies who are developing 
Labrador ore bodies say the are going to bring in 5,000,000 tons of 
ore a year by existing canal facilities in the St. Lawrence Seaway? 
Mr. Sanpers. Yes; I would sav that that would be our conclusion 
Mr. Picxerr. Thank you, Doctor. 
The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 
Mr. Sanpers. Thank vou very much, 
The CuarrMan. We will adjourn 
o'clock 
Théreupon, at oa m., the committee 
reconvene at 10 a ‘riday, March 2, 1951 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON PusBLic Works, 
Houst oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m Hlon 
Henry D. Lareade presiding 

Mr. Lar \DI The committee will come to orde) 

The committee is meeting for the further consideration of Hous 
Joimt Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122. and 159 and H, R 2536, ap 
proving the avreemenl between the | nited States and Canada re ating 
to the 
Basin 
States and Canada, and providing for making the St. Lawrence seawa\ 


dey lopment of the r sources of the Great Lakes-St Lawrence 
ior national security and continental defense of the United 
self-liquidating. 

The first witness scheduled this morning is Mr. Rov F. Hendrickson. 
representing the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives. Is M1 
Hendrickson present? 

Mr. Henprickson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Larecapi We will be vlad to have vou statement Mer. 
Hendrickson 


STATEMENT OF ROY F. HENDRICKSON, WASHINGTON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Henprickxson. I have a very brief statement. Mr. Cha rman 
if | mav read it 


Mr. Larcape. Yes, sir. You may read thes 
anv further observations vou desire, at which ly 
committee Mav desire to interrogate you 

Mir. Henprickson. Thank vou 

Ny hame Is R \ Ir Henderi KSON | ain ¢ \ el; 
Washineton representative of the National ‘ eration ¢ (a! 
Cooperatives 

This organization consists of 16 regional ¢rain-marketine associa 
tions which are owned by approximately 1,000,000 farme who 
members of more than 2 900 local cooperative marketing associations 
Our membership is located in all of thre principal vram-produci areas 
of the Nation 

The federation favors the deve lopmy nt of the S Lawren¢ scuway 
Its most recent resolution on the subject—th have been manv u 
the past adopted at its last meeting in Omaha. Neb ( Jar 1] 
1951, reads as follows 

Whe i ie! vram has create a re ( for 
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Whereas construction of such a seaway would provide economical and saf 
access for sea-going commerce from the Atlantic seaboard to the heart of the 
grain-producing regions of the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas the plan is to have the cost of coustrnction and operation amortize 
through sale of power and imposition of tolls on ship} ing: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, composed of 
16 regional grain cooperatives representing more than a million producers who 
market their grain through more than 2,500 local cooperatives located fro: 
Texas to the Canadian border and from Ohio to the Pacifie Northwe t. ures 
the immediate undertaking by the United States and Canada of the constructior 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Grain transportation is suffering terrific hardships due to shortages 
of baxcars at the present time. That shortage will be far worse during 
this year’s harvesting season. At the present time the export of 
grain is limited chiefly by inability tO move it to ports. 

If the Great Lakes seaway project was developed, it would greatly 
assist, we believe, in relieving the transportation crisis in the years 
ahead. It would make it possible to move into foreign commerce 
at lower transportation costs very substantial quantities of wheat, 
corn, and oats; and I should add to that one other commodity, soy- 
beans. 

That is all that I have, and I would only like to add one thing. 
That is, even this morning I have learned that this transportation 
crisis with respect to boxcars is now going to have to result in a new 
Defense Transportation Administration order that contemplates put- 
ting the entire movement of boxcars to port elevators on a car-by-car 
permit system. There has been a permit system in effect in the 
Gulf area and most of the Atlantic, but to that are being added all 
other movements, including the Pacific Northwest movements. 

Of course, one might say this is a temporary situation, but the 
evidence does not seem to indicate it is temporary, because there is 
still not a very satisfactory rate of increase in the production of 
boxcars. 

I might add one more thing. That is that there has been a very 
real tendency in recent years, at least in the export grain programs, 
to increase the quantities of soybeans and corn, particularly, which 
are Moving in export The wheat has been up and it has been down 


somewhat, and it is still pretty high. ut in the case of corn and 


rest produ ion of 


sovbeans they have yone up very hich, and tl b 
those tends to be in the area that Is quite Ad] Ace nt to the lake region 

That IS all | have LO Say, Mr (Chairman. | thank you very much 
If there are any questions, I would be glad to attempt to answer them 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you. [ was jus wondering if vou had 
appeared before the committee previously in support of this project? 

Mr. Henpricxson. No, sir; I have no! We have communicate 
to the committee our point of view, but we have never actually 
physically appeared. 

Mr. Larcapr. Your organization never has had representatives 
testify before this committee on this project before? 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is right. We have had resolutions, how- 
ever, since I became associated with the organization in 1946. We 
have had at least an annual resolution on it, and we usually, through 
our president, communicated that to the committee and to many 
Members of Congress pe rsonally. 


Mr. Larcapr. I see. 


Mr. Day IS, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. DoNDERO. Mr. Hendrickson, has your association ever made 
an estimate of the amount of grain that would be shipped through 
your organization if the seaway were built? 

Mr. HieNDRICKSON. Well, it would be incorrect to say through oul 
organization, because we do not maintain a so-called export organi- 
zation of our own. We possibly could. We normally sell to the 
exporters who have been in that business for quite a while. 

We have made various estimates, and ] do not believe they ure 
very reliable for the reason that it is almost impossible to forecast 
the movement of grain in export channels ahead. However, I would 
say it is going to be many, many years before we go below 200 to 225 
million bushels moved annually. We have been up as high as 601 
million bushels one year, and there has been a trend here in these 
more recent Vvears to shift over and drop wheat somewhat and fo up 
on coarse rains and Soy beans. 

It has to be remembered that the main source of sovbeans from 
international commerce for many Vears was Manchuria, and that 
area is, practically speaking, cut off from the European customers. 
So they turn to us for soybeans. I would say that the quantities 
would be very substantial, in any event. 

Mr. Donpero. It runs then from 200,000,000 to 300.000.000 
bushels a vear? 

Mr. Henprickson. Yes. The total of exports would be that. 

Mr. Donprro. That is of wheat and corn? 

Mr. Henprickxson. | would consider 225,000,000 bushels the 
minimum that we can expect to export of grains and sovbeans in 
combination for a great many years ahead, and it can well run up to 
50 to 60 percent above that figure. 

Mir. DonprEro. Have you made an estimate as to the amount of 
Saving that would be made on the cost of transportation as betwee n 
the present system and what it would be if the seaway was built’ 

Mr. Henprickson. No; we have not really made any. On that | 
would just like to say this: It is not only a matte 
been interest in. Ithas been the matter of ava 
move it. For instance, during the month of February, Mr. Congress- 
man—and I can forecast this for the month of Marceh—this country 
could export easily twice as much grain as it will export if it were 
able to get it to the ports and through the ports. Ocean transporta- 
tion is not the shortage factor at all. It is the port facilities, but mainly 
the boxears to get it to the ports, 

Mr. Donpero. Which we do not have? 

Mr. Henperson. We simply do not have them 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Pickett, any questions? 

Mr. Pickerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Angell 

Mr. ANGELL Mr. Hendrickson, our problem Is especially acutls 
in the Pacific Northwest, in the area I come from They have a long 
haul getting there, and we find it almost impossible to get boxcars to 
ship lumber and grain and other products. 

Mr. Henprickson, I might say in response to your question that 
this morning a friend of mine, who happens to be from the Pacific 


‘rol costs that we have 
ability the ability to 
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coast and Is a very responsible man, Mr. Sanford, vice president o 
the Continental Grain Co he is at Portland, Oreg., and he is a ver 
competent Man in this field he has done lots of work for the Gover: 
ment on a consulting basis, and he tells me that at the present time 
your erain area you are getting a maximum of 600 cars a week, an: 
your minimum requirement is 500 cars a day That is the contrast 
Mr. Ancexiyi. Mr. Sanford is a man who is an expert on e¢rain an 
shipping. He comes from my district and I have 
time. 
Mr. LAR ADE. Mr. MeGregor. any qui 
Mr. McGrecor. Just one or two 
Mr Hendrickson, the boxcar shortage, 
us for a long time, and it is a spasmodic condition to some 
not? 
\Ir Hy NDRICKSON Well, as long as I ha 
orain and food movements, whic! eoes back to 


t ie Grovernme nt | As re sponsible for thre procureme! 
| 


1 
Khown him a ion 


nad-lease program for some vears vomnnge back 
time sinee 1938 or 1939, when we mie! 
periods during the vear, such as February 
when vou reall ad plenty of them Th 
handicapped for vears 

Now, I would say this: That there are some special tvpes of grai: 
to ay where the market Is not in the grain. The narket is in the box 
cars that vou can get to move the grain 

Mr. MeGreeor. Also, the determining factor is whether the farmers 
or co-ops, or Whoever wants to put the grain on the market, are vetting 
a proper price lt depends on thre value of he oT at that p: ti ular 
tim Is that not 

Ir. Henpree i 

\ir. NIicGri GO gape Inet vou at neeting ¢ Fey months 
avo, when we we! trying t ret boxcars 

Mr. Henpric! 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Jones, any questions 

Mr. Jones. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Mack, any questions? 

Mr. Mack. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smira. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. Dr. Wood? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. One or two. Where is your home, M 
Hendrickson? 

Mr. Henpricxson. My home now is in Purcellville, Va. 

Mr. Woop. Are February and March particularly heavy mont! 
with regard to grain shipments? 

Mr. Henprickson. Normally, I would say not especially. 

Mr. Woop. They are not heavy months? , 

Mr. Henprickson. The heaviest months tend to be immediately 
during and after the harvest. Starting in the South there you start 
especially in June, July, and August. When you get up north into 
Minnesota and the Pacific Northwest you seem to have your jam u 
there along in September and October, and even November has beer 


» 


pretty heavy. 

Mr. Woop. If the canal or waterway were constructed, is there any 
shipping moving over it during January, February, and March? | 
mean, over the Welland Canal or the Great Lak« s, let us Say t 

Mr. Henprickson. That is closed usually in December until April 

\ir. Woop. So if we had the St. Lawrence waterwav it would not 
help us in your problem of a car shortage now, would it? 

Mr. Henprickson. No. I donot think that is entirely true in this in 


rt sul ol this move ment there would bye aconstruc tion of eleva 


that as 
] 


2 I 
tors on the St. Lawrence ports in the briny water area, so to speak, whic 
would be ice free, and that movement would go on heavily during th 
open lake shipping season, and there would be a movement afterward 
That would be in order to service customers during those month 
There is a tremendous elevator development on 1 Great Lakes. 
For instance, one of my own members up in Superior, Wis., I think 
has aroul I] nn bushels of storas ! ( They har c doubles 
that oragve 1n h last fi WwW vears, and thi k wey will hay rease 
fur her 
It is ue that there Is a period when the i¢ iol Move anything 
\lr D. have not been in Detroit lit some time 
long time ago—50 years ago— I remember at that time they used 
wheat down through Lake St. Clair and the Detroit Rive 
: 


move 
in the old cigar boats. Perhaps I should not ask vou this. Yo 


ualified to answer it. Do they have them any mor 


to 


) 


may not be qu 
that is, t old cigar freighters 
[r. HENDRICKSON. Yes The hogbac k, O1 lat LYpe of boat, that 
IS capable of carry ing ore or grain 

Mr. Woop. You still have them? 

Mir. Henprickxson. I am not sure. worked at Duluth at on 
Lime 


Mr. Donpero. If Dr. Wood wot 


LOS 


ld viel i think | could cleat 


l 
that up. I think there is only one left, an hey are known on the 


Great Lakes as a whaleback steamer. 
¢ ENDRICKSON, see is a different type of ORL. T ey all 
Mr. H if lif type of boat. The: 
look alike to me 
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Mr. Woop. Then there is no point to my question if there are 
none left. I was wondering if they were still moving freight on those 
boats and if they had a heavier draft than the ore boats, for instance 
which we would plan to move on the St. Lawrence waterway 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Scudder, any questions? 

Mr. Scupprer. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Baker, any questions? 

Mr. Baker. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hendrickson, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcapr. The next witness is Mr. Norman W. Foy of the 
Republic Steel Corp. 


STATEMENTS OF NORMAN W. FOY, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
SALES, REPUBLIC STEEL CORP.; AND H. C. LUMB, ASSISTANT 
GENERAL COUNSEL, REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


Mr. Foy. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Lumb, our assistant 
general counsel, and if it meets with your approval I would like to 
have him sit here with me. I think he might be very helpful. 

Mr. Larcapr. Yes, sir, if he will give his name to the reporter and 
the committee, so that we will know who he is. 

Mr. Lums. H. C. Lumb. 

Mr. Larcapr. Have you a prepared statement, Mr. Foy’ 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. I do. 

Mr. Larcapr. You may read it, if you desire, and the committee 
will question you with regard to your statement. 

Mr. Foy. Thank you, sir. 

I appear today, as I did at the last session of Congress, to urge 
enabling legislation for the construction of the St. Lawrence si away. 
Knowing the great demands upon your time at this highly important 
session of Congress, I shall try to avoid repetition of my previous testi- 
mony. However, I should like to refer you to my former statement, 
made a matter of record in these hearings on May 1, 1950, and shall 
attempt to amplify some of the points made at that time. 

At the outset I want to say that the management of Republic 
Steel Corp. supports the proposed enabling legislation primarily for 
two reasons: first, because it is an integral part of the over-all solution 
to the country ’s iron ore problem; and, second, because the project 
authorized by the legislation would be self-liquidating. We are not 
here seeking regionally beneficial legislation or a hand-out. If the 
seaway would benefit only a small segment of the people of this 
country and could not be put on a self-sustaining basis we would not 
support it. 

To make our position abundantly « 
has happened to the iron ore picture in recent years and what we have 
done to improve the situation. 

Prior to the last war there was no great concern about our ore 
supply. In the previous decade our annual consumption averaged 
less than 40 million tons. With the outbreak of war our annual 
consumption jumped to over 100 million tons and has averaged 
that ever since. You have heard testimony that it may reach 160 


) 
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‘lear, let me review briefly what 
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million tons by 1960. The United States produced about 60 millioy 


tons of iron ore in 1930-—-a year of relatively heavy demand by 
previous standards. Thirty years later we talk in terms of an annua! 
need of 160 million tons. 

This is not idle talk, but it does not tell the whole story The 
important point is that the bulk of our ore comes from the Lak 
Superior region and, particularly, from the open pits of Minnesota 

the Importance of open-pit e because therein lay 
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takes 8 man-hours to produce 5 tons of wu 
Michigan shipping ore. We estimate 
to produce 5 tons of shipping product 
a potential ore. Compare these figu 
5 tons of open-pit ore 

Il might Say here that that 2 man-hour f 
conservative figure. In some of 


our operations 
than | ho ll for 5 tons of open-pit ore 


We became acute ly conscious of thre 
the war, and I think it is fair to sav that 
of Republic Steel Corp., was f t] 
problem Tl 
circulated, in March 1947, 
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in our judgment, contribute measurably to that solution. That is th 
reason—and the only reason—why I am here in support of it. 
Of course, the corporation I represent is interested because we have 
a large stake in Labrador and in the Great Lakes region. But so do 
all of us. If we have to bring the Labrador ore down to our blast 
furnaces by a more expensive route, we will do it, to the extent it is 
feasible, because the country is demanding the steel sut we are 
concerned about costs and feasibility, as all of us should be, in these 
critical and inflationary times. Higher ore cost; and resultant higher 
1 ultimately be reflected in higher costs for industry 


steel COSTS would ul 


li 
LIKC, 


and consumers a 

We are concerned because a substantial portion of the Nation’s 
steel industry, lying in or near the Great Lakes region, has to rely 
on the Great Lakes ore reserves. It should be the concern of all of us 
when we realize that 44 percent of the Nation’s steel capacity lies in 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, four States, where more than 48 
percent of the Nation’s steel is consumed. An additional 24 percent 
of the Nation’s capacity lies in Greater Pittsburgh and West Virginia, 
making more than two-thirds of our total national capacity more or 
less dependent on Great Lakes district ore 

To consider moving this backbone of American industry is not only 
unnecessary but unthinkable and dangerous at this time. Apprehen- 
sion lest the rreat coastal areas should suffer for lack of steel-producing 
facilities as a result of the seaway project, I believe, has been largely 
dissipated with the announcement of increased steel capacity for the 
east and west coasts. We at Republic are increasing our capacity in 
the South 

I am pointing out that I think today we need all the steel capacity. 
It is not so much a question of moving it as it is of maintaining what 
we have. 

[ pointed out when I appeared here before how disruptive such 
move would be even in ordinary times. 

Mr. Donvrro. You refer, Mr. Foy, to moving the center of the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Foy. That is right. Through lack of raw materials economi- 
cally available in the field. 

In the present emergency it would be national suicide to make the 
attempt. We are now committed to a long-term armament program 
and at the same time to keeping our domestic economy going at nearly 
full speed. We have been asked to do two jobs at once, This has 
necessitated drastic upward revision of estimates of ore consumption, 
steel capacity, and capital expenditures made less than a year ago, as 
many witnesses have already testified. In the sase of many steel 
companies the emergency has led us, for reasons of speed, cost, con- 
servation of manpower and materials, to expand and round out existing 
facilities rather than to consider new locations. That is why, for 
example, Republic is spending $100 million in expansion in the Great 
Lake S region, even though the ore reserves are dw indling dangerously 
there. It might cost us three times that amount in a new location for 
an equivalent capacity. 

\\ Cc have been asked to do this job as quicl ly as poss ble, as cheaply 
as possible, and by using as little manpower, steel, and other materials 
as possibl / | we are doing it just that way 
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Also, while we are down here supporting the St. Lawrence 
o bring in the great open-pit—and [ emphasize open-pit 
Labrador in the quickest, most sheltered and cheapest 
ve are also working furiously in the development of the 
aconites. Armeo, National Steel, and Republic hs 
hased the stock of Reserve Mining UO.. which ha 

iantities of taconites in Minnesota, and we hope t 
o our blast furnaces in usable form about the san 
or ore begins to come through 

Therefore, I repeat, in supporting the seaway 
ional legislation, or deserting our friends 
nd railroaders, the people in the coastal area: 
ot be quite so enthusiastic for this legislation 
re, and we also need the elast citv for an eme! 
; successfully through two great wat 

[ mean by that the ability if necessary, 
ipidly. 

[In our judgment the seaway provides 


rim ] 
Che recent emergency has caused us not 


pward because of increased demand foi 

nother problem which has been growing for vears and 
vates the ore situation. That is the problem ot an 
supply. Many people are prone to think that when we 
117.5 million tons of steel capacity in 1952, or as certain 
before you have stated, 130 million tons of steel capacity 
that that means an equivalent amount of ore consumption 

The plain fact is that the amount of ore consumption is lar 

rmined by the available supply of scrap It takes 
re to produce 1 ton of pig tron, which, together with 
produces 2 tons of stee] 

Therefore, you come back to 2 tons of ore t 

ormal mix of pig iron and scrap 

However, if more scrap 1s available, the need for 
fore, ore, is less within certain practical limits 
decreases, more pig iron is needed in the production of and, h 
more ore. For many years now our scrap supply has been decreas 
The ratio of scrap used per ton of steelin 1935, before we tarts 
ping scrap abroad in large quantities, was 63.9. By the et 

was down to 53.6. The recent war, of course, accentuated 
and shipment of large quantities of war materials abroad 


roravate the problem still further It is for this reason tl 
\merican [ron and Steel Institute could predict recently that annual 
emand for ore by the end of 1952 will be 150 million tons You have 
ready heard testimony that it will be 160 million tons i 
his is an added reason for the elasticity which the Labrador ope: 
re development, supplemented by the seaway, will provid 
By the end of 1952 the steel 1 
nillion tons since 1940, an increase 
mount of increase alone exceeds the enti 
uuntry in the world. According to figures relea 
on and Steel Institute, steel companies spent 
946 to 1950 for new and improved facilities. 
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demand for ore by the end of 1952—less than 2 years from now 
be 150 million tons. 

Mr. Foy. We quote that figure, Mr. Blatnik. I ag 
looks high for that short period | undoubte 
siutation had a great deal to do with their estimat: 

rNIK, By that you mean the fall 


That is right Sl 
rNik. ‘Testimony was presented bef 
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onal Security Resources Board, projecting t] 
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be ground to talcum powder fineness and the iron content extract: 
magnetically. Then, because such a powder or dust is again unu 
able, they must be put back into a form which can be transport: 
and charged into the blast furnaces. They come out in little pell 
that are highly concentrated iron, and are then shipped to the fu 
haces 

So, it is a tremendous job. It is not just a matter of digging o1 
and shipping it. It is actually a manufacturing industrial proces 
which requires the construction of plants, and even the building 
towns and facilities to accomplish it. The original investment 
the first unl of Reserve Mining Co Is In the neighborhood of ©) 
million dollars 

Mr. Buarnix. How much concentrate will that size plant produc 

Mr. Foy. About 2! million tons, I believe, and further expansio 
is going to require the investment of additional large sums ai 
tremendous construction to get this finished 

\Ir. Buarnik. In short, the increase in iron ore from concentraté 
produced from taconite would be a slow long range, steady type 0 
thing, and you would have ho opportunity of mncreasing productio 
sharply, as you can with direct shipments of open-pit ores, which yo 
still have remaining in the Mesabi Range, and which you have up i 
Labrador? 

Mr. Foy. That is correct. I might point out it requires 3 tons of 
the original ore to produce 1 ton of taconite concentrates in usabli 
form. So you can see the tremendous problems of handling alon 
there in order to process this material and make it usable. 

Mir. Buatrnix. Will you repeat what in your opinion would be thi 
effect, either negative or positive, should Labrador ore be mad 
available to the lower lake ports? What would be the effect on th 
existing or proposed steel-making facilit es on the east coast, am 
west coast, and down South? 

Mr. Foy. I cannot see that it would have any effect on them, Mr 
Blatnik. If all the estimates of r¢ quirements of steel that have beet 


made—and the subject has been very thoroughly studied are COl 


these plants Ce 
tainly lor some vears to come. I do not Ser » ALY vent, in any peace 


h 
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rect, we are gome to need the product on o©f-a 


time economy, that the availabilitv of Labr: r ores to the Grea 


Lakes steel industry or th low r lal $ aust endanger th 
operation of the eastern and south n plan who have available othe 
sources of ore. 


tiantiec coas 


Your new foreign ore reserves are available 1 e Ath: 
plants and that is one of the reasons they hav built I do not thin 
the people who have put their money into those things would hay 
done so unless they felt it was entirely fi asible and sound, and that the 
could and would continu operation of those plants ior a cood mi 
years to come. 


Mr. Buatnik. Then the over-all situation with respect to iron or 


‘ 


is this: We have just got to get our hands on every available ton pos 
sible, whether it comes from Venezuela, or whether it comes from you 
ioOldings In Liberia, clear across the Llant om es Lirica, ¢ 
whether it comes from Labrador or Ste¢ p Rock plus existing aval! 
able sources from the Mesabi. We need to vet ore lrom every possibli 
source and then we may not be able to meet the steel requirements, 


view of the present situation today. Is that right Mr. Foy? 
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Mr. Foy. That is certainly our feeling, that we ought to get every- 
thing we can and do everything we can to make it possible to use the 
ores. 

Mr. Buatnik. I have no further questions at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. DonDERO. Mr. Foy, if taconite is used, is there any fore- 
seeable amount available beyond 10 million tons of ore per year? 
I mean, 10 million tons of iron, which would require 30 million tons 
of taconite? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. I think, as I understand it, there is ample 
available raw material for that operation. However, with the diffi- 
culty and the tremendous investments necessary to reduce it to usable 
form, I do not know that we could limit it to 10 million tons, but as 
we look at it today, that is a lot of tonnage to get out of that source 

Mr. Donprro. Suppose that we did not have any open-pit ore? 
What would steel cost per ton if you were compelled to make it 
entirely out of taconite? 

Mr. Foy. I am afraid I could not give you a factual figure on that, 
Mr. Dondero. It would cost considerably more. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Donprro. You have no figure in your mind on that? 

Mr. Foy. No, sir. I would hesitate to guess at it. 

Mr. Donvero. In your judgment, how many years of open-pit ore 
do we still have left in the Mesabi Range? 

Mr. Foy. That is a very controversial figure, but I quoted figu 
here that would indicate that 4 years ago we had approximat: 
10 years of supply at the rate available then. Now, we have Lo 
recognize the fact that there are continuing discoveries of reserves 
as the fields are worked out, but it is a diminishing process 

I think if you go back 25 or 30 years you will find that the proven 
reserves of ore, based on the Tax Commission figures in Minnesota, 
were perhaps three times what they are today. The proven reserves. 
A lot of ore has been taken out and the reserves have been added 
but it is on a declining scale. 

Mr. Donpverro. It is fair to say then with the increasing 
required to sustain the steel industry that that period of tim 
shorter every year? 

Mr. Foy. Very definitely. I do not see how it could be oth 

Mr. Donprro. Some statement has been made here—a 
my warm and able friend from Texas, Congressman Pickett, brought 
it out, that in the Steep Rock mine, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, there might be a billion tons. Have vou any information 
on that? 

Mr. Foy. No, sir. The only figure we have on Steep Rock that 
we know anything about is a statement by the Bureau of Mines that 
they had proven reserves of 70 to 74 million tons. There might be 
a lot more there, but you cannot figure on it. 

Mr. Donprro. That is the limit now? 

Mr. Foy. You cannot proceed Lo plan on somethi 
know it is there. 

Mr. Donprro. Your company is interested in the 
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Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Foy. Four months maximum, I would say 

Mr. Donpero. That is the maximum? ) 

Mr. Foy. Yes. 

Mr. Donpt RO. Considering the distance, Mr ov, from the Lab- 
rador fields to the present steel industry, where it is located in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania—is the distance about the same? I mean, the 
distance that you now travel in bringing ore from Lake Superior to 
the steel industry. Would that distance be just about the same as 
bringing it from the Labrador fields? 

Mr. Foy. It is roughly the same. I think I have some figures her 
if you want to look it up. 

Mr. Donpero. I understand that at Erie, Pa., the distance is about 
7 miles. 

Mr. Foy. I think it is very close 

Mr. Donpero. And to Ashtabula, Ohio, it is a distance of about 
75 miles 

Mr. Foy. | think that is right 

Mr. Donpero. So regarding the question of the leneth of thi 
transportation, il Is Just about the same distance as you transport 
today ? , 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you ant 
Labrador, if this seaway is built, would be any greater than what yo 
are paying now to bring the ore down from the Mesabi Range? — 

Mr. Foy. Mv understanding is it would be yi much the sami 

Mr. Donpero. In spite of the building of the railroad fror 
Labrador field? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir You are talking about th nspe n 

Mr. Donprero. Yes 

Mr. Foy. Yes 

Mr. Donpero. This ore vou require for t} 


over 100,000,000 tons and, in fact, it was 101,000/ 


ipate th t of bringing Or irom 


was it not? 
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Mr. Donoero. In other words you would 
inland from the coast? 

Mr. Foy. Yes 

Ir. Donprro. Is it true that the Labrador ore is | nt ricl 
than Mesabi Range ore? 

Mr. Foy 10 percent is just about richt The Lal 
run around 56 percent and the Mesabi, | think, is about ¢ 
about 10 percent 

Mr. Donpero. It is richer than the Mesab 

Mr. Foy. Yes 

Mr. Donpero. Has all of that territory been explor 
accurate information can be riven to this con 

Mr. Foy. On Labrador ore? 

Mr. DoND!I RO, Yes. 
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Mr. Foy. It has not all been explored by any means. The 
400,000,000 tons, as I understand it, is the proven reserve from that 
part which was explored and drilled, and was sufficient to justify 
proceeding with the project. But, there remain considerable areas 
there that have not been explored at all. 

Mr. Donprro. I may be in error on this, but is it so that that area 
extends almost 100 miles in one direction and 40 or 50 miles in an- 
other? Is it that large? 

Mr. Foy. I will ask Mr. Lumb to correct me if I am wrong, but 
my understanding is that the company has exploration rights there of 
over 20,000 square miles in Labrador and some 3,800 square miles 
in Quebec. Their agreement calls for that. 

Mr. Donpero. 20,000 square miles would be equivalent to an 
area of 200 by 100 miles, is that correct? 

Mr. Lumps. I think the concessions cover 500 square miles, subject 
to reduction after one or two more years of exploration. 

Mr. Foy. 500 square miles? 

Mr. Lump. 500 miles square. 

Mr. Foy. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. That is a larger territory than the figures I have. 

Mr. Foy. Those are the fizures, and again [ would like to Say here 
that you gentlemen are going to have before you on Monday, I 
understand, Mr. George Humphrey, who can give you a great deal 
more authentic information about this thing than I possibly could. 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Foy, is it true the reason we do not get infor- 
mation faster in regard to the Labrador field is that everything must 
be flown into that field by airplane? 

Mr. Foy. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Donpero. Your drilling machinery, and everything, because 
there is no road, or river, or railroad. 

Mr. Foy. That has been the case. 

Mr. Donprero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Pickett, any questions? 

Mr. Pickerr. I have, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Foy, this year, as you 
did last year, you have presented a very fine statement. 

Mr. Foy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. From the standpoint from which you \ iew the project 
When did your company first get interested in the St. Lawrence 


seaway project, Mr Foy 14 
Mr. Foy. I would say our active interest in it began within the 
last few years 
Mr. Picker 
Mr. Foy. Less than 5 years. since the Labrador ore was dis- 


1 9 


[ You mean, 5, or 15. or what 


covered 

Mr. Prexerr. Up until that time you had taken no position in 
regard to the project? 

Ir. Foy. I think no active position either way tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Prexerr. Then would it be fair to Say, Mr Foy, that your 
active interest in the project has come about because of your interest 
in the Labrador ore development? 

Mr. Foy. I think I said something like that in the statement. 
Yes sir 

Mi PICKET’ | wanted to be sure t understood if properly 
Now, { other ¢ panies that use iron I are interested in the 
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Mr. Foy. The companies interested in the Labrador project wer 
mentioned here a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. Mr. Larcade asked you about that Do 
you know any companies that are interested favorably in the con- 
struction of the seaway other than those who are interested in the 
Labrador ore? 

Mr. Foy. Other steel companies? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes. 

Mr. Foy. No. I could not name any. 

Mr. Pickerr. Just to get the record straight 

Mr. Foy. I do not know that they are disinterested, but I do not 
know any of them that are interested. 

Mr. Pickerr. I was going to ask you this question that may throw 
a little light on it. Do you know any of the steel companies that ar 
opposed to it? 

Mr. Foy. Not of my own knowledge. No, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Foy, in your presentation here you have 
made some reference to the possible dislocation of the steel mndustry 
if a ready supply of iron ore is not made available to the Great Lakes 
region where we now have it most heavily centered. In your presen- 
tation this morning you spoke of the expansion of existing facilities in 
the Great Lakes region as being the cheapest and best way to handle 
the increased demand for your product. 

Mr. Foy. For quick expansion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. And I believe you also referred to it as being the 
cheapest under the circumstances. 

Mr. Foy. That is definitely correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. Because to build new plants on the eastern seaboard 
or south or west would cost you a whole lot more than the expansion 
of present facilities. 

Mr. Foy. Yes. 

Mr. Prckerr. You do not anticipate then, in the foreseeable future 
that there is going to be any dislocation of the industry on any great 
scale. Is that correct? 

Mr. Foy. Not if our forecasts and belief as to demands are correct, 
certainly over the next 5 years. That is correct, because we will need 
the steel from all the facilities. 

Mr. Picker. I was interested in that, you know, 
that in your presentation last vear one of the reasons stated for thi 


for the reason 


necessity for the construction of the secaway was and may | quote it 
as it appears on page 276 of the hearing record: “It is necessary to 
prevent forced widespread dislocation of industry, involving hundreds 
of thousands and perhaps millions of people.”’ 

I take it that the circumstances that caused you to resurvey the 
situation from that particular standpoint were that you do not thin! 
t is going to have the effect that you were apprehensive of? 

Mr. Foy. We looked at this problem last May. I think I appea 
here on the Ist of May 

Mr. Picketrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foy We looked at this problem at that time almost 
Irom a peacetime economy standpoint, In the month of June th 
whole situation, or the whole world situation, changed around at the 
start of the Korean War 

While we all thought about future defense last May, we certains 
did not think about it the Wav we do today, and we were not taced 
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with the rearmament job with which we are faced today, and wit 
the job of doing What is endeavored or attempted to be done today 
which is to provide or make ourselves strong In a military sense ar 
put on a military preparedness program that is just about as intensiy 
as if we were actually in a full-scale war certainly for the time being 


and at the same time try to preserve a full peacetime economy alo 
with it 
It has rreatly changed the estimates of steel demand We sa 


nothing last May that approaches the demand estimates that we 
today over the next few vears., So, the Situation has changed Vel 
radically from that standpoint, Mr. Pickett 


Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Foy, I believe in vour stat 
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Mr. Pickett. Now, Mr. Foy, of the 400,000,000 tons reserve that 
have been proven in the Labrador area, is all of that open-pit mining? 

Mr. Foy. In my understanding it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickxerr. And then there is, of course, indicated and inferred 
reserve greater than that? 

Mr. Foy. That is right. 

Mr. Pickett. What is the mining period in Labrador? Now 
many months of the year can you mine and how many months would 
you be precluded from mining? 

Mr. Foy. I would not attempt to give you a precise answer on that, 
Mr. Pickett. As I said, there are some of these technical questions 
on ore, and particularly on Labrador, that can be answered on Mon- 
dav before your committee here by certainly the most capable witness 
vou could possibly have, Mr. George Humphrey, and | think it would 
be better to get an answer to a question like that from him rather 
than for me to attempt to guess at it. 

Mr. Pickerr. I can appreciate that position certainly. Do you 
have any information from any reliable source as to how much the 
partnership plans to mine and ship in any given period of time from 

hat Labrador reserve? 

Mr. Foy. The only figures that we have are the figures that were 
presented at the time the project was finally determined upon, and 
the project at that time, as I understand, was based on shipment of 
10 million tons a year. I might call attention to the fact that that 
figure was simply the figure necessary to make the project commer- 
cially worth while. It did not in any way indicate the ultimate ship- 
ment figure. 

Mr. Pickerr. It did not indicate the limitation of capacity that 
you could arrive at? 

Mr. Foy. No, sir. By no means. But it is the only official figure 
so far as I know that has been presented. Again, Mr. Humphrey can 
speak better, but I think he did say that it could be expanded two or 
three times that amount through the addition of additional mining 
quipment and rolling stock. 

Mr. Pickerr. When Mr. Humphrey made the estimate, that was 
soing to be the production from that deposit with or without the 
seaway ? 

Mr. Foy. I believe that is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Picker. And that without the seaway, using the 10 million 
ton figure, the ore to be shipped over existing water route would be 
about 5 million tons a vear? 

Mr. Foy. I think he gave that figure as the possible figure that 
could be shipped over existing routes. That is a combination of rail 
shipment and barge shipment and various other methods, is it not, 
\[r. Pickett? 

Mr. Pickerr. My understanding of it, Mr. Foy, is that he is 
represented as having stated on November 16 of 1950, in the New 
York Times, that the present plans call for bringing in 5 million tons 
nnually over the present St. Lawrence canal system, three million 
ons by rail from Montreal to the Pittsburgh and Youngstown areas, 
and 2 million tons by ocean route to the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
ections. That is my understanding of the statement that he made. 
[ just wondered if you had any confirmation of that or were in a 
position to say that the figures have been revised since that statement 
has been made. 
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Mr. Jones. And it will reflect itself in lower costs to iron produ 
tion and iron consumption by the people of this country and by th 
military expenditures, will it not? 

Mr. Foy. That would certainly be the long-time effect of it. 1] 
you have an increase in costs, it tends to increase the price of th 
product eventually. 

Mr. Jones. Now, is it unusual for the steel companies or any othe 
great private enterprise to come to the Congress and ask for the con 
struction of public works such as proposed in the St. Lawrence seaway 

Mr. Foy. You say is it unusual? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Foy. I think it is unusual, but I think this is also an unusual 


case. 
Mr. Jones. Is the United States Steel Co. a part of this combine 
Mr. Foy. No, sir; it is not 
Mr. Jones. Well, is it unusual for the United States Steel Corp. ti 


come to the Congress of the United States and ask for appropriations 


to develop the Alabama Warrior and Tombigbee water system whereby 


they can bring 2,000,000 tons of ore per year to the Birmingham 


district? 
Mr. Foy. It has been done That is right 
Mr. Jones. So we have a precedent for that sort of thing, have we 


) 


not: 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir 

Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact, it has always been done. 

Mr. Foy. Development of waterways 

Mr. Jones. That is one of the things that keeps private enterpris« 
the strength and fabric of our way of life today 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir 

Mr. Jones. It is by public developments to help private enterpris 
vain the strength and confidence of the American people 

Mr. Foy. And certainly where such projects are self-liquidating 
they are fully warranted. 

Mr. Jones. Where the benefits will be vaassed on to the Americar 
people. 

Mr. Foy. Yes, su 

Mr. Jones. Do you consider this, in the light of the national 
terest, a sound and wise investment? 

Mr. Foy. We do. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

Mr. Foy. And furthermore, very important from a defense ang 
in our opinion. 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. McGregor is recognized at this time 

Mir. McGrecor. Mr Foy, I wonder if you would briefly descri} 
the location of your and vour associates’ holding in the Labrador al 
Great Lakes area? 

Mir. Foy. In Labrador and the Great Lakes area? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. In that area 

Mr. Foy. If you are speaking of Labrador product, all I can te 
you is that it lies in Labrador and Quebec, and I cannot give you tl 
geographical boundaries of the thing, if that is what you mean 

Mr. McGrecor. It is all in one area? Is that right, Mr. Foy? 

Mr. Foy. It is my understanding in adjacent areas 
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Mr. Lumps. Two concessions. 

Mr. Foy. Again, on a question like that, Mr. McGregor, I think 
you will get a far more satisfactory and complete answer from Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Mr. McGrecor. He is one of your associates in this project? 

Mr. Foy. He is president of M. A. Hanna Co. and in charge of this 
Labrador development, and he is the man that knows all the answers 
to that. I do not pretend to. 

Mr. McGrecor. Getting back to your particular and associate 
group again, | am wondering if you can tell us approximately th. 
number of thousand acres in your holdings in the Labrador area. 

Mr. Foy. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. McGreeor. Could you get that for us? 

Mr. Foy. Mr. Humphrey will be here on Monday, and I am sure |] 
could not get it any sooner than that, and I would have to get it from 
his company anyhow. I stated a while ago that 

Mr. McGrecor. You would have to get those figures from Mr 
Humphrey? 

Mr. Foy. Certainly. Yes, sir. I stated a while ago that the con- 
cessions covered an area of 20,000 square miles. That gives you some 
idea of the concessions’ exploratory rights. That is, in Labrador. 

Mr. McGrecor. What percent of that 20,000 square miles is 
developed area, Mr. Foy? 

Mr. Foy. Very small. 

Mr. McGreeor. A very small percentage developed? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. I cannot give you the answer on that pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. McGrecor. When you say “developed,’’ do you mean 

Mr. Foy. I mean proven—drilled and proven 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you do have a large percent of the area that 
you own that you have not had borings on and it has no proven ore 
worth as vet? 

Mr. Foy. Lam sure Mr. Humphrey will tell you that; ves, sir 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, you have a view on that, do you not? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then it is your understanding that only a small 
percentage of your holdings up there has had borings and development 
interpreted? 

Mr. Foy. It is an expensive proposition, boring to prove reserves 
The company proved enough reserves to justify the venture 

Mr. McGrecor. Does payment of taxes have anything to do with 
that, Mr. Foy? 

Mr. Foy. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. McGreaor. Then you could not answer whether or not you 
have to pay taxes on the developed area and do not have to pay 
taxes on the undeveloped area possibly a higher tax on the dey eloped 
area, 

Mr. Foy. I have no knowledge of the tax situation on the Labrador 
company whatsoever; no, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will Mr. Humphrey have that information? 

Mr. Foy. He should have; ves, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering just what percent of the ore 
production does the Republic Steel Co. use. 
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when industry does its own forward planning and solves its own problems, instea 
of relying upon Government to do its thinking and planning for it. 

There are several other things that I would like to point out about iron or 

During World War II, the steel industry was short of many of the raw ma 
terials required to make steel, including scrap and coal, but | know of no instan: 
of any steel company losing steel production because of a shortage of iron or 
Nor has that happened since the end of the war. And, furthermore, I do nm 
expect that to occur at any time in the foreseeable future. 

In 1949, the total amount of iron ore produced in the United States plus tha 
received here from foreign sources was 92,000,000 tons. Of this amount, Unité 
States Steel produced 37,000,000 tons and bought 2,000,000 tons. It retain« 
35,000,000 tons for its own use and sold 4,000,000 tons to other companies wt 





wished to buy ore. This means that other users of iron ore had availab| 
57,000,000 tons from all sources, of which quantity 4,000,000 tons, or abo 
7 percent, were purchased from United States Steel. It is simply not factual 


infer that because United States Steel has a little over 50 percent of the cor 
servatively estimated ore reserves in the Lake Superior area with iron conte! 
of 15 percent or better that it thus exercises control over the remall der of the 
steel industry. 

IRON ORE CONSERVATION POLICY 


Pursuant to its ore conservation policy, United States Steel has attempted t 
meet its own needs with respect to the grades of ores from the Lake Superior 
region which are presently in use. Of such deposits, it has about 51 percent of 
the kind of ores presently in use, but it has only about 19 percent of the very 
much larger tonnage of ores in the same region which are generally referred to as 
taconites. These taconite ores amounting to many billions of tons are rapidly 
coming into the category of usable ores. 

The table on the last page gives estimates of the total reserves of iron ore in 
various sections of the United States. This table discloses that United States 
Steel has about 19 percent of the estimated ore reserves of the country, including 
usable ores in addition to the kind presently In use 

Another point in connection with ore reserves should be mentioned. United 
States Steel operates about 33 percent of the steel industry’s ingot capacity. It 
relies more on iron ore to produce steel than many other companies which use a 
higher percentage of scrap. In fact, due to a lower utilization of scrap, the ratio 
of iron ore used by United States Steel per ton of steel ingots produced is about 
20 percent higher than that of the remainder of the steel industry. This is another 
reason for United States Steel having higher ore reserves in relation to its ingot 
capacity. 





SELLING ORE TO OTHER COMPANIES A LONG STANDING POLICY OF UNITED STATES 
STEEI 


Much has been said about our ore reserves on the Mesabi Range, a section of the 
Lake Superior district. How much ore is controlled by any one company in any 
one producing area is meaningless unless this is related to its consumption and to 
the activities of competing companies in the same and in other areas. 

United States Steel has been a seller of Lake Superior iron ore for 10 years. It 
proposes to continue to sell ore to those who wish to buy, and this includes ore 
which may eventually come from Venezuela. 

It should be remembered that the ore which United States Steel is now selling 
has been carried by it, in most instances, from 40 to 50 vears. During this long 
yeriod, taxes have been paid on these properties, while many competitors of 
United States Steel have enjoyed a considerable advantage in that they have been 
wholly or partially free of this heavy tax burden. In computing United States 
Steel’s true cost of ore, one cannot disregard the large amount of taxes paid by 
United States Steel on each ton of ore during the time it was held in the ground 
Certainly United States Steel should recover the taxes paid for carrying the ore 
before anyone begins to compute what profit is made on such sales of iron ore. It 
will be remembered that in 1949 United States Steel used in its own operation 
about 90 percent of the iron ore which it produced. 


~S. jude 
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Finally, I should like to point out the large expenditures necessary to be made 
by the iron ore industry in developing new sources of iron ore. Following inten- 
sive research and experimentation on plants and methods for the beneficiation of 
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lower grade ores found in the Lake Superior region, United States Steel now has 


under construction in Minnesota the first phase of a large scale concentrating 


plant. These and similar plants will cost us many millions of dollars 
In addition, United Steel is hard at work in Venezuela where large deposits 
of relatively high grade ores have been found. This development is estimated 
to require Many more millions of additional investment All in all, there is a 
large size production and financial job ahead of United States Steel in iron ore 
I should like to conclude by saving that I think it is fortunate for the untry 
and for the many smaller stee] companies that there are larger compar 
steel industry which are willing and capable of taking the necessary steps to as 


an adequate iron ore supply for this country. 


Tron ore in the United States 
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Mr. Foy. Could I call attention to another statement of Mr. Fair- 
less made yesterday? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes; if you have authority from Mr. Fairless or 
if you have it on good authority I will take your word for 1 Read it 
| will be glad to have you read it. 

Mr. Foy. I will read it from a publicity release handed out by the 
steel corporation yesterday, and it is available to all the newspapers 
so I would assume it is authentic. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will take your word that it is authentic, Mr. Foy. 

Mr. Foy. It isa copy of Mr. Fairless’ speech at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies at their new plant near Trenton, just south of Trenton, N. J 

Mr. Larcapr. On yesterday? 

Mr. Foy. Yesterday, March 1, 1951. Remarks of Benjamin F 
Fairless, president, United States Steel Corp. He Says: 


; 
{ 


There is international significance, too, in the fact that today We are setting in 


motion two great streams of intercontinental trade that will greatly benefit both 
North and South America. In the years ahead, millions of tons of iron ore will 
‘ome out of Venezuela to charge the furnaces that we are building hers On the 
o‘her hand, many millions of American dollars are already pouring out of the 


ly ited States to de velop the ore deposits in Ver ezueia 

| do not think I need to quote the rest of It. He foes on W ith some 
other remarks about creating new jobs, new homes, new opportunities. 
But it seems to me that would indicate that the United States Steel 
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Corp is not entirely satisfied with the Great Lia 
for their future operations 


Mr. McGrecor. Thev are concerned to the extent they are will 
to invest their own money Mav I read further to show they a 
concerned? I continue reading from his statement 

Franklv. I cannot become too excited by e fa that certain peop 
now discover! problem w livid na 
reco ed vears ag How can || vhe1 ' alr 
bee! ) i | it 1 i Bes \ ( off \ 
nd ! I tor Are Dis i 1d 


Mir. Foy. We agree with that a hundred percent 
Nir. \icGr GOR Now, | note that Nii Ko ana ani na th 


vou agree with Mr. Fairless’ statement But vou are asking Feder 
aid to assist you in your plans and production and marketin th 
particular project? 

Mr. Foy We are asking that the Gov nn t dey ma hnatu 
resource which has to be done, as I . collaborate 
with another country on a basis th » work—a st 


liquidating Dass 


Nii \ICGREGO! That ts the part that I wanted to bring up, an 


l 


I am glad to hear vou and others sav that this should be self-liquida 


[ noted vou brought in the subject of tolls. Have you any inform 
tion at all o1 what the tolls might 

\ir. Smiry. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 

Mir. McGrecor. Yes 

Mr. Smiru. In discussing that last subject, if I recall correct! 
with respect to the attitude of United States Steel, of course M1 Fc 


KeS 1ron-ore aeposit 


a 


| 


eh 


y 


»\ 


Is not the witness to testify about it but if WAS bro ioht out a mimnut 
avo that United States Steel had asked for development of a natura 
resources wn order to get ore to its plant in B rmingham | do not 
think United States Steel has a contradictory policy to the Republi 
Steel or any othe company about the necess Ly Ol ade velopu GO publi 
resources to develop propel maustry in the country 

Nii \icGrREGO! I thu . VOU are absolutely right Kveryon has 
a right to come to Congress and ask for something if they can get it 
It is up to this Congress to decide whethe or not thev can get it 
Whenevet thre (all is for the benefit of all the people, then | thin 
Congress should rO along with it but let us be sure it IS a gain an 
be neht tor all the people hot only a small seomenhnt thereol 

()) tolls, do vou have any idea what thi toll charges mis ht be, Nii 
Koy? 

\[Ir. Foy. [have no idea I understand that certain departments ol 
the Government have throughly explored this thing from an engineet 
ing standpoimn and have re ported to this committee that the project 
can be self-liquidating and I think, they made certain assumptions on 


tolls at that time. but that is the only knowledge I have of it, sir 


Mir. McGrecor. I think vour statement is correct, Mr. Foy They 


4 , ’ 
have told us it would be self liquidating Dut they ave not advist 


us on the amount of the tolls, how the tolls will be collected or the 


«| 


distribution of the tolls Do vou not feel as a Food business proposi- 


tion: that this Government should know exactly what to expect ¢ 


the maintenance the costs, the collec tion ot the tolls the amount 
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tolls and the division of the tolls and that there be definite aereements 
and in writing with our good neighbor Canada before we start the 
project 

Mr. Foy. I am not too familiar with the piece of legislation th: 
before your committee, but I thought it made som: provision 101 
working out an arrangement with Canada 

Mr. McGrecor It said agreements shall 

Mr. Foy. Yes, su 

Nir \ICGREGOR. But would you not think Viis Oo 


nes 
judgment Lo have a definite avreement befor the pro sc 

Mr. Foy I would think that if the Coners Ss author 
that that would be one of the natural steps In pushing tt 
a conclusion 

Mir. MeGreGcor. You would not recommend then th; 
ments be entered into before the project is starte 

Mr. Foy [ did not say that [ said I thou 
Oli 

Mir. MeGreeor. Would you recommend it. Mr. Foy 

Mr. Foy. Of the steps I would think in pushing the pr 
conclusion As to when that agreement was made and ho 
made | think is largely up to you gentlemen and the Governme 

Mr \lcGREGOR. Do vou not think thre rious tig ta 
and so forth, should be determined befor starting he project and 
agreeing to the project? Should we not know what Canada CO! 
to do, how much of the tolls she is oing to get and how much we ai 
ryolng to vel before the project is started? 

Mr. Fo I just said | tl I Nii \leGrevo! hat wo 
nes Sa » somewhere in the li belore oO 
on tt pro 1) jus hat the ore Ol pre i a | I 
and how hould be hand | | think hes in tl ( ( 
Men 

Nii \icG 0) lL con (| ire | I 
would be a necessary step before starting actua ) 
ret a definite understanding before actual we St 
clate it very much 

That ul \Ir. Chairman 

Mr. I CADE. Mr. Smith, any questions? 

Nii SMITH Nii Koy note vou are vee 
you OMpany 

Mir. Foy. Yes, sir 

\I SMITE I pre ime that n il vou ha - 
stee! prices 

Mir. Foy Nore than about some of these things we have beer 
discussing 

Nii SMITH Would it be vour 1cdea that the deve opment of the St 
Lawrence seawany thre opening of that seaway wo i make it possible 
for there to be a4 tion m steel productior ost tI ( 
reflected in eel prices assuming other mat rs ere Onstant 

Mr. Koy Well, I was about to Sav that can hardly feel that 
are gome to have a constant factor in steel costs riche today COT 
ditions Up until now they have been in easing rathe “pray 
Whether thev are rong to be halted | ado not know | thyiy I] 
be a factor in helping us maintain the lowest p we cost of 


yes, sir, 
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Mr. Smiru. In other words, it would make it possible to at least 
help keep the price down as far as possible? 

Mr. Foy. It should be an aid in that direction; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. Anything that was done to hold down the price of ste: 
would be reflected in lower cost to the Government, would it not, i 
the sense that the Government is today the biggest customer that th: 
steel industry has? 

Mr. Foy. That is correct as of today. They are large purchasers 
of steel today. That is right. 

Mr. Smirx. Could you give us a rough idea about in the percentag 
as to how the Government stands with the general civilian market 
as a steel consumer or purchaser today? 

Mr. Foy. Yes. The picture is changing very rapidly. I do not 
think anybody yet has come up with any total figures of what the 
Government’s demand for steel for the rearmament program will be 
I know that everybody is working frantically to get that, but it is a 
very difficult thing to get. As of today, our actual shipments of steel 
for the months of February-March, for direct military needs and for 
Government-sponsored supporting needs such as railroad cars and 
certain other programs that the Government has worked out, will 
run around between 15 and 20 percent. That figure is increasing 
rapidly, and it can be considerably more than that within the next 
3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Smiru. Out of our present Federal budget are you in a position 
to make any type of rough estimate as to how much of that money 
actually goes into steel directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Foy. No, sir; | could not. 

Mr. Smiru. A good portion of it does go there. 

Mr. Foy. A lot of it does. 

Mr. Smirx. That is right. 

Mr. Foy. Steel is the basis for a great deal of our armament 
naturally. 

Mr. Smirn. If we are interested as taxpayers in trying to hold 
down as far as possible the cost of rearmament, the cost of our entire 
defense and mobilization program, we should be interested in holding 
down the price of steel? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Would you say that the expenditure involved in this 
program presented here would, over a long-range mobilization program 
such as we are entering into today, warrant the savings that the 
Government would receive from the expenditure? Would it warrant 
the expenditure without regard to the factor of tolls or anything 
else that has been presented? 

Mr. Foy. I would hesitate to make a statement. 

Mr. Smirx. Of course, that is a pretty broad generalization I am 
asking you to express yourself on. 

Mr. Foy. Yes. But I think it would be a factor in the future need 
of the Government in steel requirements over the years. The cheapet 
we can get ore to our blast furnaces, the cheaper the pig iron, the 


cheaper steel you are going to produce. Higher costs I say have to be 
reflected eventually in higher prices. The Government as a purchaser 
of steel would necessarily participate in those higher prices. As to 
whether you could boil it down to dollars and cents I think would be 
very difficult. 
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Mr. Donvero. Will my able friend from Mississippi vield? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Let us bring this thing home to all of us. I happen 
to represent a part of the city of Detroit, the automobile capital of the 
world. If the steel that industry must use—and certainly the auto- 
mobile industry is a great customer of steel—costs $15 or $20 a ton 
more, it means that every automobile manufactured in the future will 
cost more. 

Mr. Foy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. I happen to know that even the car my able friend 
from Ohio, Mr. McGregor, drives was made in Detroit. 1 know he 
bought that car just as cheaply as possible. It would cost him more 
if we did not have this seaway to bring this ore in 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. And that applies to the people of the United 
States generally to carry out the thought of my able friend from 
Mississippi—because we have one car for every four people in the 
United States. 

Mr. Foy. Yes; and to that we can add many other items besides 
automobiles. 

Mr. McGrecor. We could add many other items in the cost of an 
automobile besides steel, could we not, Mr. Foy? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrx. The question that Mr. Dondero brought in was very 
much in line with the one other question that I wanted to ask you 
Of course, this saving would be reflected in our civilian economy as 
suming that we are able in the future to go into a situation where the 
Government does not have to be a primary user of steel in the country 

Mr. Foy. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcapr. Is that all, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirx. That is all. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Fov, how many companies are 
in the Labrador ore development? 

Mr. Foy. There are five companies together 

Mr. Mack. Their names are what? 

Mr. Foy. Republic Steel, Armco Steel Co., 

Wheeling Steel Corp., and the Youngstown Sheet & T 

Mr. Mack. Who owns this Labrador deposit Of O1 Nii Foy 

Mr. Foy. The Labrador company in which these companies are 
all stockholders. 

Mr. Mack. Do you own all of this 400,000,000 or 440,000,000 tons 
of known ore deposits in that area? 

Mr. Foy. The Labrador company does; yes, sir 

Mr. Mack. And then no other company besides this 25 percent of 
the steel industry would have an opportunity of going in there and 
obtaining ore? 

Mr. Foy. I did not Say that, sir. I asked vou to put that question 
to Mr. Humphrey, who will be here on Monday and who is the head 
of the Labrador Company. 

Mr. Mack. I see. As to this railroad which is to be built from the 
ore deposits down to the waterway, who will own it? 

Mr. Foy. The Labrador company. 
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Mr. Mack. And will that railroad be a common carrier? 

Mr. Foy. I do not think so. I prefer you to ask Mr Humphrey 
the status of that 

Mr. Mack. If that road is not a common carrier, then you com 
panies to all intents and effects will control the entire deposit of 
Labrador ore unless others build a second road There has been 
considerable testimony in previous hearings, some from John L 
Lewis of the miners and some from the railroad brotherhoods. that 
they were opposed to this projes t. There has been other testimony 
from other unions such as the garment workers that they favor the 
seaway. Do you know what the position of the United Steelworkers 
is on the St. Lawrence waterway project 

\Ir. Foy No, si I could not speak on tha 
Mi Mack. If this seaway is not built, M ‘oO will it be 
| to your plants? 
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CC t)- 
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nomic vy feasible to move ore by rail from Ls 
Nir Foy. It j< possible io move a certs 
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Nir Ko 
have them all 
Nir. NEA 
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in which we ourselves are 
Labrador to our plants 
\ir. Mack. That would probably ay 
Mr. Foy. I think so; yes. I am sur 
Vii NI .CK You have made no mel 
Foy, concerning power developments on 
vou in favor of o1 opposed to the propos I 
opments? 
Nir Koy We bave taken no position on that at al Sil We have 


transportation angie 


been concerned with the project purely from the 
Mr. Mack. How many people are dependent for 
the steel industry in the United States? 
Mr. Foy I cannot vive you precise figures, althou 


employment on 
= here are very 
reliable figures on that. Our own employment : 
of 70,000 to 75,000 people, and, as | 


neighborhood 
sald | ror e are about LU 
percent of the industry. So I would think a fa 

Mr. Mack. In that case, there would be 
dependent for employment on that part ol 
the five companies that own the Labrado: 
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Mr. Foy. I would say 200,000 to 250,000: yes, sir. 
rey Mr. Mack. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
, Mir. LaArcapr. Mr. Davis. do you have any further questions? 
om- Mr. Davis. No. 


t of Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Scudder, any questions? 
een Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Foy, I had a question similar 
a yy Mr. Mack except that I might project it further 
hat ompanies who are involved in this project recipients 
onv Mr. Foy. Not to my knowledge, sir. 
the Mir. Scupper. The cost of transportation 
erian ore without a doubt would cost more 


ceTS 
brought in from Labrador, would it not 
Koy. Yes, su 
DER. That would also bi 


would De more Costly 


sir: it is bound to be 

And also from steep Roc] 
I cannot speak on that, | 

Ll understand 1 Ll nae! 
Yes 


pppR. Now, the thought has rathe: 
listened LO the discussions here that 
bong run the most economic thing to cae mie t¢ 


supplies too greatly but we should go out 


(‘ontinent are I 1! re rthe « 


wy 


Trihé 


now 


ey eloped 


Now, the thoueht rachel st Ire 
heaper ore here on the North (merican ¢ 


siowing down Of the importation trom els 
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United States and possibly a slowing down in 


rocessin of taconites and Steep Rock which 


l would like to have vou observation on that if 
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Ou Would he talking against vour own best Intere 


{ 
tatement as to the saving for maybe not 10 vea 


hundred vears. In 50 or 60 years I believe it is said 
ore would be depleted at the rate we are roiling’, SO 1 that 
then the economy of our country would be badly bot 
Mr. Foy. I think the best answer to that. Mr. 8S 
fact that we are proceeding full speed on three phase Sol 
Labrador One is the taconite development One 
are sp nding a lot of monev in all three places 
slowed down on the taconites or the Liber lan ore be 
dor ore situation, nor would the seaway slow 
we need all those sources 
LUMB | might add one of the reasons 
handicapped here today in this ore question Is 


ultant is at the moment in Venezuela looking f{ 
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Mr. Foy. That is correct. 

Mr. Larcape. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Larcape. I would like to make an observation in connectio1 
with the question propounded by the gentleman from California 
Mr. Seudder, in respect. to the amount of ore that will be availabl: 
from Labrador and the amount that will be transported in the future 
Witnesses have testified that under existing facilities it will be possibli 
to move 5,000,000 tons of ore, and with the completion of the railroad 
it is anticipated that there will be a-movement of 10,000,000 tons by 
1956. 

Mr. Donpero. That means, Mr. Chairman, the 14-foot canal there 
now built by Canada. 

Mr. Larcapge. That is right. Existing facilities. 

Mr. Foy. Could I comment on that also, Mr. Chairman. As | 
think we have mentioned before, the 10,000,000-ton figure was the 
figure that was used to justify the development of the Labrado: 
project. It made the movement of 10,000,000 tons a year com 
mercially feasible. That was prior to the war emergency, prior to 
rearmament, prior to the estimated greatly increased needs for steel 
which have caused all of these estimates of steel and ore consumption 
to be revised upward. You are going to have a witness here Monday 
who can give you some very definite answers on the possibilities of 
Labrador ore. Mr. Humphrey is thoroughly familiar with it and 
knows all the plans. 

I thirk he has stated that that capacity could be quickly increased, 
doubled, or even tripled by the mere addition of additional mining 
equipment, additional rolling stock. In other words, it is one of these 
open-pit fields about which I spoke earlier that is subject to quick 


expansion if we have to have it. We all feel that we need the Liberian 
ore, we need the Venezuelan ore. As Mr. Lumb has said, our mining 
consultant is there right now, and we may quite conceivably take 
some interest in the Venezuelan ore We are not expecting to get all 


our ore from Labrador. 

Under peacetime conditions this Venezuelan ore and the Liberian 
ore will be extremely valuable to this country, but if you have an 
all-out war I think you have to look back to what happened in the 
last war. You could not bring in the foreign ores. The ores that 
were coming in to the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s Sparrow’s Point plant 
were very promptly cut off by submarine action. They lost most of 
the boats that were in the trade and withdrew the others and diverted 
them to other uses 

Mr. Donprro. They sank six out of eight. 

Mr. Foy. That is correct. And the importation of that ore was 
completely shut off for the duration of the war. It is a very important 
point in our opinion to have the most flexible situation in this country 
in the event of another emergency in two respects: To have ores that 
you can get from the North American Continent through sheltered 
waterways and to have open-pit ores that you can quickly expand 
if you need it to replace the ores that you are bringing in from foreign 
sources 1n peacetime. 

Mr. Larcape. I was trying to develop a direct answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder, 


(Yr 
and I was just wondering if you had any specific estimates in connec- 
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tion with his question as to the amount of ore that is now be Ing pro- 


duced and moved to the United States and the amount that might be 
developed in the future. 

Mr. Biarnik. From where, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Larcape. From Labrador. We are now speaking of Labr: 

Mr. Foy. There is no ore being shipped in form Labrador as vet 
Mr. Chairman. The railroad is not completed, and thet 
ore until the railroad is completed to bring it down 

Mr. Larcape. | stated with the completion of 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir 

Mr. Larcape. Thank vou. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, what I was endeavoring to get 
| understood the testimony, was that at about the time when th 
road has been completed there would be facilities for transport 
some 10,000,000 tons a year. Now, of course, it was said that 
5.000 000 could be shipped over the present facilities because of 
fact that other commodities would be transported over this same fa 
itv. Incase of an all-out war, it seems that the entire facility could | 
taken over for the transportation of ore and that would give about thi 
maximum that has been contemplated would be shipped through thi 
canal if it were built. 

Now, | believe that should be given some consideration, and | 
would like to have a little more information so that we would not ti 
it strictly into a war effort. I know that it is easier to get money if 
we tie it into the war effort. Kvervbody has a Wal baby n these 
times, and I think we should explore It very thoroughly. 

Now, you stated that you were interested primarily becau 
transportation facilities? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupprer. This project is of interest to you bee: 
portation? 

Mr. Foy. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scupprer. Now, we had testimony here the day 
day in which the State Authority of New York through its chan 
was testifving before the committee. We also had representa 
of the power commissioner, the gentleman who was testifying the 
same day He stated that if the power project was put in aione ana 
separate from the seaway that it would cost as high as $450,000,000 
of which they would charge the Government $45,000,000 if the seaway 
were constructed. Now, deducting that $450,000,000 from the pro} 
ect as proposed in this bill to be done jointly, the canal would cost 
$200,000,000 or $250,000,000 more to the United States for con- 
structing this project. So it seems to me as a business proposition 
that if these people, who are desirous of securing the power, are 
willing to construct the powerf acilities and the dams, that we could 
more than likely reduce the cost of this seaway by that amount. 

It would not matter to you whether the Federal Government and 
all the taxpayers of the United States had to pay for this project or 
whether the people who are going to get a big benefit paid for it, the 
consumers in the area to be served by the powel development, who 
are ready and willing to do this job, would build the power facilities 
and then we would consider the seaway as a project for all the peopl 
of the country? I know and you know and everybody else realizes 
that steel is of interest to every living person in our country 

81181—51—pt. 130 
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Mr. Foy. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. Our economy is pretty well geared to steel. 

Mr. Foy. That is right 

Mr. Scupprer. Therefore, you would be able to transport and you 
would have a lesser toll charge for the iron to be taken across that sea- 
wav and therefore it would be of benefit to all the people of our 
country if we could secure this job for the least money to the reneral 
taxpaver and reduce the tolls and in that way keep down the cost of 
transportation. Now, does that reasoning seem to stand up in your 
opinion? 

Mr. Foy. We have no views on the power end of 
way or another, Mr. Scudder. We do feel that just as you said, the 
construction of the seaway is going to be a benefit to the Nation as a 
whole through the fact that it gives us another reliable and secure 
source of ore to maintain our steel supply and to keep the cost down 
and to prolong the life ot the steel] plants in then present locations that 


the project one 


we are apparently going to need 

As to how the power should be handled alo Y with the si away | do 
not have any thoughts Do you want to make any comment on that, 
Mir. Lumb? 

Mir. Lumps. No [ think it fair to sav that our mines in New York 
State would probably benefit some by this power 

Mr. ScuppDeE! But if th Seaway were built for about half of the 
present amount set up for same, it would interest you would it not? 
As I developed the other day, I do not believe the seaway would cost 


over half as much to construct if it were done separately than if it is 
tied in with the power development. 

Mr Foy. We wo ild certainly by ior constructil the seCaWaAY as 
economically as possible 

\Ir SCUDDER Thank you That is all, M ( hairman 

Mr. LAcCARDI Ir. Baker, any questions? 

Nir BAKEI Yes | have two or three questiol \I (hairman 

Mr Kov, what corporation actually own Tht Ly radaol ron-ore 





BAK] 
stockholders of 

Mr. Foy. Together with M. A. Hanna Co. a me Canadian 
interests 

Mr. Baker. In w 

Mr. Lume. Delay 

Nir BaAKi R. When qgidd it come nto @XIistel e? ‘hat 3 wh nm was 
it chartered? 

Mr. Lump. Last vear. 

Mr. Baker. Do vou remember what part ol 1950? 

Mr. Lume. I think Mr. Humphrey probably could tell you do 


not know the exact date, but | think it was earlv in the vea 





Mr. Baker. Will Mr. Humphrey then have that information? 

Mr. Lumps. Yes; he will 

Mr. Baker. Just a question or two on scrap iron, Mr. Foy [ was 
very much interested when you stated on pages 7 and 8 of your 
te stimony that in effect the supp!y of scrap has been steadily going 


down—that is. decreasing 
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Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BAKER. You gave some figures on it 
scrap used per ton of steel was 63.9 percent 

Mr. Foy. Yes 

\Ir. BAKER 

Ave Koy 
much higher than that, 
Vir. BAKER 
Nii 
Nii 


sir 


Does that re pres 


T 
i cannot ansyv 


Vel that 
SI] 
It would be 


>) 


I 

t ¢ 

> ry 
BAKE! Chat 


Nin 


Ten percentage 
Nit To what 
Mr. Foy. Well 
supply 

tremendot 


recall the 


there Was u tot 
this country prior to the 
Is tonnage of serap shipped 
shipments to Japan that 


ana aga 


Is there 


I ny 
be tI 


ansported 
| haradly think so, su 


What 


about coal? I hay 
there 


any substantial depos 


his transportation faciity 


KEOW iif 
( aled the presences 


\ir. Humphr 


One othe thin r 


? 


no coal there 


| | might omel 
h about two-thirds of hel coal 
Thank Vou 


Republie and i 
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Mr. Foy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. What effect, in your opinion as a steel-company 
executive—and I am from a coal area of course—would this St 
Lawrence seaway have on what we in the South refer to as the Lakes 
trade in the early summer on coal? 

Mr. Foy. I do not see that it would have any effect. I am not an 
authority on that subject. 

Mr. Baker. You have nothing to do with coal purchases? 

Mr. Foy. No, sir; but I do not see how it would affect it. 

Mr. Baker. And you are not in a position to tell us whether or not 
coal could come in over this transportation facility into the United 
States? 

Mr. Foy. No. 

Mr. Baker. Are you familiar enough with any contracts to tell us 
whether it could or could not? 

Mr. Foy. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. BAKER. Who could tell us that? I mean British coal or coal 
from any other place. 

Mr. Foy. Mr. Humphrey might have some knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Baker. That is all, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foy. I do not know 

Mr. McGreaor. | would like to ask one queswuion. 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Foy, what is the prevailing price of iron ore 
at the Midwest steel centers today? 

Mr. Foy. I do not have 

Mr. McGrecor. Will I have to ask Mr. Humphrey for that? 

Mr. Foy. He would know 1 am sure. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. McGrecor. I read where it increased up to about $9 a ton at 
the mine, and that is about twice what it was a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Foy. I could not answer that. I do not get into that. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all. 

Mr. Donprero. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr 
Baker’s question, that practically no coal is shipped into Canada 
from Great Britain. They cannot do it economically because of the 
bulk character of it. They have a little coal in the Gaspe Peninsula 
That is about all. It is low-grade. We are furnishing the rest 

Mr. Baker. I was referring to British coal being shipped into the 
United States by way of the St. Lawrence seaway 

Mr. DoNpDERO. They could come in now to Montreal and Quebec 
There is a 32-foot channel from the sea to Montreal, and there is 
practically no coal coming in from Great Britain | refer to the 
testimony of 10 or 12 yearsago. That was aired here quite thoroughly 
at that time. 

Mr. Baker. It would be cheaper if it went over the St. Lawrence 
seaway; would it not? 

Mr. Donpgero. Much cheaper to ship it up from the United States. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Mr. Foy; we are very glad to 
have had you appear before our committee. 

Mr. Foy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. The next witness is Mr. Voorhis, secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the United States. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Voorhis begins his state- 
ment, may I offer for the record a letter that was handed to me from 
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the AMVETS this morning in favor of this proposition? They are 
very much interested. That is one of the great veterans’ organizations 
of this country. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, this will be filed preceding the 
appearance of Mr. Voorhis, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Donprero. Yes, Mr. Chairman. . 

(Letter referred to, signed by Mr. Rufus H. Wilson, acting legislative 
director, AMVETS, Washington, D. C., dated Mareh 2, 1951, ad- 
dressed to Hon. George A. Dondero, is as follows: 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF WorRLD War II, 
Washington, D. C., March 2. 1 
Hon. Georce A, DonpERO, 
House O flice Building, Washington, . «. 

My Dear CoNnGRESSMAN DoNnpERO: AMVETS are very gr: 

House Public Works Committee has been conducting extensive heari 
proposed St, Lawrence seaway and power project. 

As you know, we have for a considerable period of time been intensely int 
in the eventual passage of the bill now before your committee. As a veteral 
organization We are vitally interested in any proposal which might result in great 
security for our Nation. We are convinced, after quite careful investigation that 
the project will be a decided asset to the United States in time of emergem \ 

The military leaders of our Nation have been unanimous in their endorsement 
of this proposal. We think that it would be folly to fail to act on any proposal 
which they so actively recommend. We think that the cost of the project in 
conjunction with our other defense financial outlays is not so great as to preclude 
starting immediate construction. In view of the fact that there is every likelihood 
that there will be a serious shortage of iron ore in this country in a relatively short 


time unless drastic steps are taken to curtail such an eventuality, we feel very 
certain that it would be in keeping with an adequate defense preparation to |} 
the House of Representatives immediately adopt the joint resolutic 

St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


Sincerely yours 


ave 


nm proposin the 


{|} 


Mr. Larcape. Mr. Voorhis is a former member of the House of 
Representatives, a colleague I had the privilege and pleasure of serving 
with, who was considered one of our most able and conscientious and 
hard-working members at that time As a matter of fact, he was a 
member of the old Rivers and Harbors Committce prior to the 
Reorganization Act in the Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh Con- 
YTCSSES. 


You may proceed, Mr. Voorhis. 


STATEMENT OF JERRY VOORHIS, SECRETARY, COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Vooruis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is kind of a pleasure to come back to this room under any capacity. 
[ might wish I were on the other side of the table, but fate has decided 
otherwise and so I am on this side. 

I would like, first of all, Mr. Chairman, to read three telegrams, if 
I may, in support of this project, the first of which comes from the 
Central Cooperative Wholesale at Superior, Wis., which reads as 
follows: 

We want to again give full suport to proposed St. Lawret 
as per our Official stand adopted at our 1947 annual 
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Wherea the economic welfare of Midwestern State 3, particularly Minnesota 


Michigan, and Wisconsin, bound up with the development of transportatio 
between this area and other parts of the world. and 

Whereas, the proposed St. Lawrence waterway would ide a tremend 
boon to the agriculture and industry of these States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved That tl delegates of this annual meeti of Central Coopera 
Wi sesale hereby favi r tl ( nstruction of tl =) | Law ( waterway al 1 l! 
the Congres f the United States to take immediate ac ) ) ) 1 islat 
Lo ine ch co rie i 0 ) ty T 1 é 

/ ) That a f ( ) { Re itives a 
pena rs [ro { area 


I might say that that organization, Nl Chairman Ss composed ol 
about 75,000 members, the bulk of whom are farmers in that area 

AYE LAR ADI rom whom is this tel ram 

Mr. Voo HIS Krom the Cent: il Cooperat ve Whol sale at superior 
Wis... which serves a number of cooperatives in the northern part of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and Ippet Michigan 

The second telegram is from Midland Cooperative Wholesale a 
Minneapolis and reads as follows 


\ rut i i \ia YoU i i ‘ 
I nul ) i ( >) Lawre scawa 

Wh ea T p j ) ) ( y " y] 

t OQ waited S Lawrer va Wav pro 

And wl l era ure { ippe 
M l Wii | I ‘ Dn CoO Dp 1o rf pro} 

And wl 1 rta Na i ( y? 
prosperity and pr I ) ol ited and 
proved: Therefor 

¢ Oo é ; ; j ; 


() DI » 
that ! } ) ) ~ | . ) . ’ 
ot tf lati | ) 

a a i ) il ul d | 

Stl t ) I 7 " i i l i | 

Mar S 1050 

I might sa t] LOS I peratry ! wh h ps 
Liget \ il LnOSss are cCoope 1\ a) } ) yhbich AV 
! i ] } I : 

every tax anybody elise does, includn | i rp Lio ! me 

tax 

The final tele rram is from the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation as 
follows: 

iy I { rtal to a balanced 
Ser } ) i ] | 
Oo i a yf r ’ j 
bi a ‘ Lawt wa i i 18) 

Mr. Chairman, those are not just telegran from. officials Those 
represent thre real action of about 400-000 people and | ean docun 
that and show you that it does represent really the opinion of those 
people. Most of them are farm peopl About 95 percent of them 
are farm people 

One re nason the Vv are concerned about it is bh CAUSE t he vy Delleve on 
the basis ol Department ot (Commerce heures tha the cost of the 


shipment of grain out of the Great Lakes area will be probablv reduced 


by 5 or 10 cents if this seaway is constru ted Phe believe that 


would bye rood O! th m and cood for evel Dor 


i 











Sota 


ATIO! 
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I rstand- 


ably enough the discussion which I have had the pleasure of listening 
to 1n the last hour has revolved pretty much around Labrador ore 


In the second place, | would just like to point out that und 


But this project is by no means concerned only with Labrador or 
It is concerned with the shipment of many different tvpes of goods 
into the interior of America, and at a cheaper cost, we believe, than 
would be the case othe rwise. 

We should like to point out that should war come it would be per 
haps more important that there be protected interior routes than ar 
other ty pes of transportation might be 

We would also like to point oul that the plan LO ¢ hare tolis tor the 
use of this seaway would, it seems to m ob pote ntially an ansv 
any competitive inequalities that vou might be concerned abo 
the matter 

| believe mvself that unde whatever circumstances it n nt be 


done, Mr. Seudder, and 1 do not presume to say what thos« 
stances would be, it is my Opinion that the powe1 develop! vo 
be an important feature of this project l think that New Er 
northern New England particularly, has been short of pow: i 

will be short of power in a more serious way in the futur And | 


think this power is needed 


lf am impressed by testimony that is repeatedly brought before us 
not only in Congress but elsewhere to the effect that certain po 
cit velopme nts W I] be needed, but | dil eve more hipressed 


fact that whenever they are built demand almost alwavs 


1 
avallable supply In a very, very short time 
Now. It seems to rie thant the committee has to « 


Irom the Pont of view of the veneral hational inte SI AVE { 
especially | this Lime and | can hardly CONCELY Ol i r N ) 
ours hesitating for anv leneth of time, at least not lo 
need to be sure vou have a thing on a sound basis 7s) 
INLerIor \lediterranean which is What Is reall nvolved | I 
1 am surprised we have not done it soonet 

What really is involved is the increase of the coast } ft A 
that is in effect, the ocean coast lin DV about 4 (} 
lonvel mile tha thie Whole Par fic CORS } 
time 

Finally, | would lk to sa that in the pre tL Wo : | ) 
seems to me important for us to build such ties between « oul 
and other free nations as we can, and if there be on 


which we have the greatest altinitv and with which w I 


est amount of common interest certamlyv that nation is Canada So | 
think that is not an inconsiderable factor that th sa pre | hat 
could be jointly undertaken with that ereat country hist es to 
north of us 

Mavbe | took more than 5 minutes, Mr. Chairmar it | did no 


take much more, and I am through 

Mr. Larcapr. That is perfectly all right. Have mmiple 
vour statement? 

Mir. Vooruis. Yes, su 

Mr. Larcapge. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. McGregor 

Ir. McGrecor. No questions. 
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Mr. Larcape. Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Buatntk. No questions, but will you permit me to make a 
short comment? 

Mr. Larcapg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Mr. Voorhis, I liked your very good statement. | 
am very pleased that the officers of the Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale in Superior, Wis., which serves my area in northern Minnesota as 
well as Wisconsin, have sent in their support. Believe me, when those 
people support anything they mean it, and they mean it only after they 
have gone into it most thoroughly and carefully. Their public record 
in that area has shown they have served the best interests of that area 
and not only themselves. They have promoted the resource use pro- 
gram. They have helped develop and raise the economic levels of that 
area which during the depression was part of one of the eight major 
depressed regions economically in the United States. 

Mr. Voornis. That is true. 

Mr. Buatnix. They have done a terrific job in raising the standards 
of production and purchasing power of the farmers and contributing 
to the improvement of business all down the line. I am very happy 
to have their wholehearted support here in behalf of this project 

Mr. Voornts. Mr. Chairman, I presume I can leave these telegrams 
with the clerk? 

Mr. Larcape. They will be included in the record without objection. 

Mr. Seudder, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, as long as Mr. Voorhis mentioned my 
name regarding the power, I would like to make a statement. I am 
not objecting to the power development. 

Mr. Vooruts. I quite understood that. 

Mr. Scupprer. I am going on the assumption that the great North- 
east, who are in need of this power—and the power can be developed 
[ believe cheaper than any place else in the country—are willing to 
build the facilities there to take care of it. Now, why should all the 
people in the country be called upon to do that job for that area that 
will develop power at a very low rate? Why should we not let them 
assume the cost of the construction of the power facilities at this loca- 
tion, thereby reducing the cost to the Federal Government? All 
the people | believe would be interested in the construction of the 
canal. I think it is a pretty good deal if they can do the prime work 
that is going to be necessary for the operation of the canal. Why 
should the Federal Government be called upon to pay the excessive 
cost of developing the power and then give it back to them? 

Mr. Vooruis. Well, Mr. Scudder, I quite understood your point. 
The only reason I mentioned your name was because | wanted to make 
it clear that in advocating the power development I was not personally 
presuming to say under exactly what circumstances it should be 
done, because I do not think I know enough to do that. I would think 
that there were parallel considerations in the matter. If the people 
in the immediate area pay for the power development, they, of course, 
will own the facilities. If the Federal Government pays for it, the 
Kederal Government would own the facilities and therefore would have 
a source of revenue therefrom. I do not know how that would balance 
out. 

Mr. Scupper. That is not contemplated in the bill. It is con- 


templated in the bill when their portion has been repaid, then the 
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Government turns that over to them, and, therefore, if they are going 
to get the benefit from the project they should pay a chargeable price 
and thereby relieve the taxpayers of the country as a whole of that 
excessive cost. 

Mr. Voornis. Well, I just did not want to enter into that qu 

Mr. Scupprer. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Baker, any que stions? 

Mr. Baker. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Voorhis, we are glad to have had you appea 
before our committee and to have had you visit with Members 
Congress again. 

Mr. Voornis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, the committee will stand 
journed until Monday morning, March 5, 1951, at 10 a. m 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m. the committee was adjourned to recone 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, March 5, 1951. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1951 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLI 


OUS! O} 
H I 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment 
Charles A. Buckley chairman 
The Cuairnman. We are now ready to start the meeting 
committee will come to order. The Chair recognizes Mr. Dor 

Mir. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, | 
clerk of Wayne County, Mich., a resolution passed by the boat 
supervisors of that county, unanimously. Wayne 


presiding. 


received this morning fron 


County incl 
the city of Detroit. Wayne County with Oakland represent 


40 percent of the population of the State of Michigan 

This resolution passed unanimously by the board of sup 
in favor of the seaway. I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
of the record. 

Mr KALLON No objection 

The CuairmMan. It will be Incorporate 

(The document is as follows 


S ain 


‘T'VISO! 
that it be mad 
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RESOLUTION 
By Supervisor Oakman 


Whereas for at least the past 30 years it has been urged that the St. Lawrence 
deep-water seaway connecting the Great Lakes with the sea be constructed for the 
economic benefit and betterment of the United States of America; and 

Whereas for an equal number of years a certain limited number of cities, States, 
and organized business groups have successfully opposed this project by the alle- 
gation that their individual economic life and business interests would suffer as 
much harm as the benefits which would be extended to other cities, States, and 
business interests in the rest of the country; and 

Whereas this ancient argument of opposition has now turned into a direct and 
dangercus threat against the very security of our country in view of the important 
and essential part the seaway is to the security needs of this country; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supe rvisors of the County of Wayne this 2d day of March 
1951, That these dangerous and selfish forces of opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway be opposed by vigorous means and that every effort be made to advance 
the many justifiable reasons why the seaway should be constructed for the wel- 
fare, security, and benefit of the entire United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That all United States Congressmen from the State of Michigan be, 
and they hereby are, urged to bend every effort to obtain immediate passage of 
Federal legislation to provide funds for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk be, and he hereby is, directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to all Congressmen from Michigan and, further, that copies be 
transmitted to the boards of supervisors of all counties of the State of Michigan 
requesting that they pass similar resolutions and transmit same to Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Michigan State Legislature be, and it hereby is, importuned 
to adopt an appropriate joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to approve funds for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Motion by Supervisor Oakman that the resolution be adopted, supported by 
Supervisor Leggat 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas: Supervisors Abernethy, Ackerman, Allan, Bachman, Beck, Belford, Boos, 
Bower, Brashear, Bunnell, Burgess, Carpenter, Ciungan, Connor, Cruetz, Cyers, 
Daly, Dougherty, Dugan, Dulapa, Farmer, Fillmore, Funk, Hammond, Hart, 
Heftler, Herrick, Honer, Hubbard, Rex Johnston, Kreger, Laub, Lawrence, Lead- 
better, Leggat, Little, Mahon, Martel, McEachran, McNally, Merritt, Newberry, 
Oakman, O’Connor, O’Donnell, O’Hair, Osborn, Penezak, Pietras, Pisa, Rathburn, 
Riley, Robson, Rogell, Schefges, Schultz, Shawceross, Sheperd, Sisson, Smith, 
Steffens, Francis S. Thomas, Ralph E. Thomas, Truax, Van Antwerp, Van Hulle, 
Vreeland, Waldecker, Weinbaum, Charles N. Williams, R. K. Williams, Wither- 
spoon, Wroblewski, Ziegler, Mr. Chairman (Kronk)—74. 

Nays: None. 

Mr. Donprro. I also have a letter that I want to submit, but I 
not offering it today. 

Congressman Pickett, I have a letter from Fort Worth, Tex 
not offering for the record today in favor of the seaway. 

Mr. Pickerr. Who joined in the proposition with you? 

Mr. Donpero. I will show it to you later. 

Mr. Picketrr. Good. I will be glad to have their views 

The CHarrMan. We have as our first witness today Mr. George M. 
Humphrey. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, PRESIDENT, M. A. HANNA 
CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Humpurey. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. Is it permissible 
for me to sit and read? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes 
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Mr. Humpnrey. Gentlemen, I had the pleasure and privilege of 
being here before you 10 months ago, and I am very glad to have the 
opportunity to return. If I] may, | will just read a short statement and 
will then be very glad indeed to attempt to answer such questions as 
relate to our part of the business in this connection. 

About 10 months ago I appeared before this Committee to testify 
on this same subject. Everything I said at that time is applicable 
today. However, because you have especially requested that repeti- 
tion be avoided, I am handing you a copy of my previous statement 
for the record, with the accompanying maps and charts, which are 
useful to an understanding of the subject but which were not reprinted 
in the transcript of last year’s hearings 

So that I will not repeat what I said before, I want to concentrate 
this morning on important developments since that time, first in our 
Labrador-Quebec project and then in the steel industry generally 
And I will then be glad to answer any questions that any 
have about this very important enterprise of ours 

During the 1950 season we proved by drilling a substantial additional 
quantity of high-grade direct shipping open-pit ore. The measured 
reserves in the Labrador-Quebee concessions now stand at over 
400,000,000 tons. This is nearly four-fifths as much direct-shipping 
open-pit ore as now remains in the taxable reserves on the Mesabi 
Range, according to the testimony of the Secretary of the Interior 
given before vou a few days ago; and we still have explored only a 
small fraction of our concession area 

[ would like to interrupt this statement right there for just a 
moment to bring out and clarify and call to vour attention the lan- 
guage that I have used: ‘high-grade direct-shipping open-pit ore.”’ 
In all of your consideration about ore and in thinking about the kinds 
of ores and the tonnages that are described to vou, it is highly import- 
ant that you differentiate between the different kinds of ore. The 
reason it is highly important that vou differentiate is because certain 
kinds of ore are rapidly expansible when you need them, and certain 
kinds cannot be rapidly expanded. Certain kinds take years to 
expand. 

Direct-shipping open-pit ore—high-grade ore—means the ore that 
we have been accustomed to have over these past 30 years up on the 
Mesabi Range, where you strip off the surface and where the ore is 
right there in the ground or in the hillside, and you can go in with a 
steam shovel and bail it out right into cars, and the cars go down to 
the lake, where it is hauled to the steel plants 

Mr. AnGrett. How does the quality of this compare with the 
Mesabi ore? 

Mr. Humpurey. This Labrador ore is higher than the Mesabi. 
That sort of ore, during these last emergencies—that is, during the 
First World War and Second World War—we were able to expand 
very rapidly the production of. In my previous statement | covered 
that, and I will not repeat it; but you can see what the tonnages were 
and you can see that when all you have to do is strip off the top and 
go right in and bail it out and put it into cars and go off with it, that 
you can, by a few shovels and a few more cars, very rapidly expand 
your production. 

The next kind of ore you will hear a good deal 
trate ore Concentrate ore is of many kinds You can start out with 
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to which we were working a year ago, and we are just now resurveying 
our plans to see whether any further speeding up is practicable, as | 
said a minute ago. 

The effect of this rapid expansion of steel capacity on the Labrador- 
Quebec development in its relationship to the seaway is just this: 

Our plans there have been based to date on an annual production 
of 10 million tons of ore. The railroad structure will have a ca- 
pacity to carry double that quantity or more; and production could 
be greatly increased by simply adding more mining equipment, 
rolling stock, and other facilities, after the railroad is once finished. 

Ten million tons per year is ample to carry and amortize ou 
investment. We know how we can transport this quantity of ore 
beyond the port of Seven Islands and carry it to the furnaces over 
existing routes and market it at competitive prices. It is this figure 
on which our initial thinking has been based. If, as now seems 
likely from the rapid increase in the capacity of the steel industry, 
and as has recently been testified before you, Labrador-Quebec is to 
be called on for a higher annual production to meet a growing deficit 
of domestic ore, then our whole transportation problem between the 
port of Seven Islands and the furnaces will be changed. 

Our present plans, based on 10 million tons, are to ship 2 to 4 million 
tons by ocean to the eastern seaboard, for use there and in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The remainder, somewhere between 6 to 8 million 
tons, will be shipped from Seven Islands to Montreal in vessels similar 
to existing lake freighters. Then part of it may be transferred to 
canallers which will go through the existing 14-foot canal and deliver 
ore to nearby Lake Erie consumption points. Another part may go 
by rail on the Canadian side from Montreal to Prescott, where it will 
be loaded into lake vessels. Another portion may come by rail from 
Montreal to the Pittsburgh and valley districts over the routes now 
used for the ore being concentrated at mines in the northern Adiron- 
dacks. 

You have a map in my previous statement which shows those various 
routes, and how they go. ‘That is map 3 on page 6, opposite page 7 in 
my earlier statement. Those three ways are the ways we have con- 
templated, and the way we do contemplate moving this tonnage of up 
to 10 million tons. 

Our present studies indicate, however, that this quantity of some 
where from 6 to 8 million tons of ore going west through Montreal 
the practical maximum which can be economically handled as now 
planned. If Labrador-Quebee is to supply an additional 10 to 20 
million tons to the blast furnaces of this country, unless the St. 
Lawrence seaway is completed, there is only one way it can move, 
and that is from Seven Islands by ocean to Atlantic seaports and then 
inland by rail. This raises two important problems. In other words 
our present plans are about all we can get through this narrow bottle- 
neck coming west up the river. So that any rapid expansion has got 
to be taken care of by the building of big ocean-going ships, and by 
taking it around to the seaboard and then bringing it back west from 
the seaboard. 

First, it is certain that transportation of ore by this route will 
too costly for mills located on Lake Erie or anywhere farther west. 

In other words, you cannot come down the ocean to Philadelphia 
or Baltimore and then come back in and go clear back to Lake Erie. 
That is too costly. You have to stop short of it. 
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On the other hand, although the rail haul from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh is 328 miles as compared with a haul of 126 miles from the Lake 
Erie ports—it says 176 in my statement, but it should be 126. 

Mr. Donpero. That is from Lake Erie? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right, Mr. Dondero. The correct figure 
is 126; 176 was a misprint. They have a “7” there instead of a ‘2.” 

On the other hand, although the rail haul from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh is 328 miles as compared with a haul of 126 miles from Lake 
erie ports, both ex-lake and ex-ocean ore to Pittsburch micht Carry 
about the same total transportation costs. 

In other words, the railroads might make rates 
back to Pittsburgh that would about offset the transportation from 
Lake Erie down to Pittsburgh now, and the greater mileage. but it is 

ist out of the question that they could make rates to go from the 
ocean clear back to Cleveland or Lake Erie ports to offset them In 
other words, if vou are going to Cleveland, or Erie, or Toledo, or 


irom the ocean 


Lorain, or any of these places where large quantities of ore are used, 
vr Detroit, why, that ore must come up the river and through Lake 
erie. It cannot come from the seaboard 

West and north of Pittsburch. that is. to Cleveland and Detroit 
and those places, however, the differential in rail haul might quickly 
build up to the point where it could become prohibitive. This would 
definitely limit the use of this larce source of raw material by the fur- 
naces located on Lake Erie and in the valley, that is, the Youngstown 
district, and the southern districts of Ohio, and also, of course, Detroit, 
or any points farther west. 


Second, from a national-defense standpoint, it would expose a vital 
portion of our ore supply to the risks of a 1,300- to 1,500-mile ocean 
voyage to Atlantic ports, if war should come. In other words, if our 


expansion for war purposes has got to move through tl] 


?@ Ocean you 
have 1.300 to 1,500 miles of wide-open ocean transport 
to all the hazards of submarine warfare that has rot to be protected, 
or you are going to have it cut off and you won't ha 


ualified than I to judge this matter, have testified 


Others, far better q 
unequivocally that thi ld be costiv edad ‘ahaha atte 
Inequivocally that this would be Costly, risky, and very unwise 
There are other important factors that have a peal or, such 
reat expense ol providing protection tor ocean shipp he cost of 
. ; ' ‘ 
uilding ocean shipping, which is $6 million or $8 million a ship; 
nd vou need, of course, a good manv ships if you are going to carry 
inv substantial tonnage—and the effort necessary to construct the 


necessary added ocean freighters in time of war and the wartime 
ongestion of railroads and Atlantic port facilities; but the two points 
| have mentioned are the vital ones. namelv. t at vou cannot 
xpand this tonnage to these Lake Erie furnaces and to Detroit 
furnaces and to the big number of mills, coming back through the 
iver. That is the first thing. No matter how much we can expand 
the mines, you cannot expand the transportation coming back through 
he river as we now stand. “That fact, and the fact that it must come 
round through the ocean and be subject to the hazards of ocean travel 
n time of war are the two outstanding facts I want to bring to your 
attention. 

We are going ahead satisfactorily with our plans for a 10-million- 
ton annual production to be moved over existing transportation 
routes. That we can do, but if, as seems likely, the national need 
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for steel is going to call on us for a large increase in production 

it is doing in preparedness, and as it surely would do if we were 
war—lI think this committee should know that, without the seawa 
that increase will be forced into a transportation pattern which, 
am convinced, will be of limited use and bad for the steel indust: 
in peacetime, and expensive and difficult to protect and bad for the 


| 


country if war should come Kor these reasons, I think, the 
completion of the seaway Is a vital necessity 

Now, I am sure with all of the testimony that has preceded me o1 
these various subjects, and particularly with respect to this iron o1 
that some of you may have some questions about it; and in so fa 
the questions relate to iron ore and its transportation I will be ver 
clad to answer them Any other questions I will answer if I ea 

The CuHatrMan. Mr. Larcade 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from M 
land, Mr. Fallon 

Mir. Fatton. Mr. Humphrey, when vou were before this committ 


last May, I thmk it was, I think there was called to vouratt 
then the statement of Mir. [re land who, I thu Is the vice preside! 
of vom company 
\lr. Humpnrey. That is right 
Vr. Il ALLON He made the statement befo the Koreien Relator 
(‘ommiuttee ol the Senate mn 1947 in which he Said, i nd | will quot 
t ‘ - 
La 140 i ! “« La q 
L\ { It l 
i ‘ i 
Do vou think his views have changed y te \ 
\lr. Hompeny Oh, ves They have cha \Ir. |] Ol 
th Wi mV previo Lf mony | brouch } ra) ay \ 
| ou th ( hich | ai ery gia pp 
) pent 
to } ‘ Is \ MOPOSsec ) | 
sed to th eaAwa ) fi one reason } ad no 
} ) il | TOnnAYve OL Ce rable prod ( \\ 
not si ha er’ yueh business to mo 
r lore we w ‘ mp 1 to he PAN I \I ! ) 
nour work u ibrador we have been or ma 
na e have | n looku forward to the tu Vi on ore | 
to be developed and we have CONSIStTCHLLS Cen spenall Ih) 
ove 1 long period of vears In attempting to develop more ore tol 
country and for use in our blast furnaces, because our business 
selling iron ore and we were running out of it So that, being engagt 
in this exploration in Labrador and we went Into that deve lopm« 
for a lone period of time at the time of this testimony and 
during this time we still maintained our Opposition to the seawa 
because we had hot a sufficient Lonnact developed in Labradoi ( 


any other place, that justified us in concluding that it would be ava 
able for transportation over the Seaway. 

As soon as we found that there was a large tonnas -of ore in Labrado 
tha could by moved ovel the seaway, and Moved advantageo 
over the seaway, and that 1t was of advantage to the country fo 


LO have it move ove! the SC2WAV, We then ehal ced our position ai 
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took a position in favor ol the Seaway ; and we have bev n there ever 


since. 

Mr. I ALLON. Mr Humphrey, Vou say that 10 million tons of ore 
per vear can be shipped over the existing facilities? 

Mr. Humpnurey. | think that is right. Both over the Atlantic and 
coming up the river 

Mr. Fatton. And you say that cannot be expanded above that 
point? 

Mr. Humpurey. Coming back over the river I do not think it can. 
No, sir. We have considered it very carefully, and we do not se 
now we could do it. 

In that connection, let me just point out this: It is of the createst 
nterest to us to know poangeony or not we are going to have a seaway 
In order to move this ore up the river with the existing route as 
now stands, we have tn comenent ourse ilves within the next lew months 
as a matter of fact, beginning within the next few weeks——to the build- 

of ships that will run from Seven [Islands up to Montreal 
Now, our problem is this: That is very deep water up there, and if 


. 
t 
t 


} 
A 


) 
| 
i 


‘are going to run those ships just from Seven Islands to Montreal, 
or from Seven Islands down to Baltimore. we would build one kind of 


ship. If we are going to run those ships from Seven Islands and 


eventually come all the way through to Cleveland, we would build 
another kind of a ship. 


In other words, the type of ship that will take ocean transporta- 
tion is a different type of ship than wo ild take inland wate rway 
transportation and lake transportation. We have men in England 
ight now, and we have men down in thi shipvare right now, and 
Vi have plans outstanding in a numbe r ol pla ~ richt how on two 
types ot ships. Those ships are going to cost some here irom S4 
illion to S7 million apiece, depending on the Kind O| ship we DuUY. 
We are going to have to begin buvine ships within the next 60 to 90 
ivs, two at a time, in orde! either to move through the ocean rup 
Lhe river mo, 1b 18 OT V tal unportance to us to KnoOW wh ch way 
Ine 

Now, that is for 10 millon tor In addition to that, if 
ing to move 10 million tons up the river, just such as how 

d there is not rong to be anv seaway. we have to vend about SY 

llion on a terminal in Montreal which will permil to unload tl 

ships that eome Ip to \lontre i bn reload those into thes | j 

0-LOn DHboats that ean run thi uch this present cal al Wi WI 

ng th ore up the re ip boats that will earry 25,000 to 28.000 tons 


unload that into these little 2.500 ton ecanallers. which is the 
dest. boat you can get through the present lock, and that little 
rel will ’O On up to the Lake Kris ports They will also load into 
tilroad cars to go in other directions 
We will also have to have a dock which will cost two or $3 million. 
Prescott 
Now, it takes a long time to build thes things We have that doc k 
Montreal designed. We have our estimates on it, and whether 
not we spend that $20 million depends on whether or not this 
away goes through. 
If there is going to be a seaway, nobody is going to unload any 
oats in Montreal. We will a ‘hoe at Seven Islands, and they 
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il come right to Cleveland, or Detroit, or Lorain, and use existing 
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facilities If there is not a secaway, they have to be unloaded 

Montreal. We have to know before the end of this vear in order t 
start breaking ground at Montreal to put in this installation to cari 
this thing, besides building this different type of ship in order 

handle even 6 or 8 million tons up that river. You cannot hand 
6 or 8 million tons now. You cannot handle anything now, but b 
the expenditure of money and buying of the right kind of ships, an 
buying ships to come up the river instead of just to go down t] 
ocean, and by spending $20 million at that port, and about $3 millio 


at the other port, then we can move 6 or 8 million tons up the rivi 
Mr. Fatton. Mr. Humphrey, you agree, of course, that this shor 


be self-liquidating and that the only way it can be liquidated is by) 
tolls? Are you prepared to Say lust eXAC ly how much toll you cal 
stand per ton on iron ore coming out of Labrador to compete with tl 


iron ore coming from the Mesabi Range? 
\ir. Humpurey. Mr. Fallon, that is just like everything else. It 
relative. The amount of toll that the canal can « harge will deper 


largely upon the rail freight rates and the ocean fre 


made in other directions. You have competin 
portation. 

Now, under the existing rail freight rates, as I told vou at the last 
hearing, it is my opinion that this ore would move up the canal 


anvthing less than or up to a 50-cent toll. I think that isa thing that 


will change from time to time, depending, iS sav, upon costs Ol 
competitive routes When the canal LOeS in th y canal has a service 
to sell. That service must be competitive with competitive service « 
other routes, and you will have to have a system of tolls that w 
keep t competitive and will get the most 4 on { 
most business. That you will decide—whoever Is ! th 

The authorities in charge of it will set the tolls . a 

bu es If thev set 1 too high, the busin 


ISIN 
Mer. “ALLON Will not that have the effect of Crt 
setting he 


kt 
the | 
Mr. H MPHREY No That Ss. 1i we can 


price of the or 


vill move over cheap r rout If that 
ost of the total t ansportation 
Mir. Fatton. Of course, an element also t! q 


ra period of years 
Ir. HUoMPHRI That is right 
\Ir I ALLON That \\ I] rovern the toll mo! th { vtl 
Now, if the toll is so h oh) that you cannot absorp t and stil I 
competition, Vou will not use this canal or seaway at a 
Mir. Humpnwrey. That is right We will go the other way 


1 


Mr. FALLo So you do not knew today what the charge or this t 


\ 
\ 


is rong to be per to ? 


Ih 
Mr. Humpurey. That is right. 
Mr. Fation. You just speculate it is going to be low eno 
that you can compete with Ven zuela ore, or 
nto this country? 
Mir. Humpnurey. We speculate with resp 


to that on transport 


tion costs, just as we speculate with respect to what the railro 
freight rates are We do not know what they are going to be eithe1 
\hh Fallon, but we will wuess 1b as a busimess judeme! t that we 
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be able to compete on whatever the various competing scales of 
freight rates are. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Humphrey, much has been said about this 
proposed project in the national defense set-up of this continent. Of 
course, you know that many of our domestic issues that have been 
with us for a long time usually come up in an emergency. For in- 
stance, the Brannan plan this year was hooked up with national 
defense in some way. I do not know just how it is done, but I have 
heard it expressed at the Capitol and downtown. 

Do you feel that this could be called a national defense project at 
this time, and an emergency? 

Mr. Humpurey. | personally think that it is of the utmost im- 
portance from a defense standpoint that we provide ourselves with 
rapid expansibility in iron ore for an emergency, and that that be 
done at a time now when we only have a few years left to have rapid 
expansibility; and that that rapid expansibility be provided with a 
transportation route that can be protected. 

I personally think, Mr. Fallon, that it will cost as much money an 
more, in time of war, to provide for ocean transportation of this ore 
than it will to bring it up this river, and that the Government will 
spend more money coming around over the ocean than they will up 
the river. 

Mr. Fatuton. There is no way of knowing how long this emergency 
is going to exist. 

Mr. Humpurey. That is correct 

Mr. Fatiton. But the completion of this project is some 7 or 8 years 
away. 


Mr. Humpurey. No. We are expecting to ship ore in 1955, 
\Ir FA LLON i am not talking about your enterprise 1 

am talking about the completion of the seaway 
\lr. Humpeurey. Mr. Fallon, I do not mean to inten 


the seawavyv that is necessary for this enterprise 


That is all we are talking about Out of 1,300 miles al 
about is 47 miles The handling and development of th: 
of 47 miles can certainly be done in at least, at the outside 
KALLON Has it been broken down as to just what 
that little piece would be, as compared to the cost of the whole 
Mir. Humpurey. To this extent, | believe. Iam no 
and | may be in error, but L believe that the est 
‘project was about SSOO O00 
\ir. DonnpeEro. SS00.000.000. vou mean? 
\ir. HUMPHREY $800,000,000 And that of that there was about 
[ have some figures right here of that SS18,000,000, I think it was 
that thev testified to. $251.000.000 would be Canada’s. and $566.000.- 
100 would be the United States. 
Of that $566,000,000 power is approximatel S200 000 OOU So that 


leaves about $350.000.000 to $375.000.000 that is left for the Unite 
States to pav for navigation; and, of that about $90,000,000 Is fi 
developm¢e ts that have nothing to do with this development up 


i} S 
the Lakes, like dredging the Detroit River, and on up beyond, whicl 
has nothing to do with this 
SO this vets down to the point where for the United Stat you 
talking of a cost of between $250,000,000 and $275,000,000 for thy 


iob that we need to handle this ore. I think you will spend mor 
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than that money if you have to move 
war, and you will not have any seaway eithe 
Mr. Fatton. Mr. Humphrey, would you be in favor 
tion aspect of it if it were cut away from the power 
mean, if they eliminated it and made separate projects 
\MIr. Humpnrey. Mr. Fallon, I do not know enough 
know how the cost would compart I do not know whet 
Separate ly and ide pe ndently is much more expensive 
LOg ther If it would add to the COSst, then I would 


| 


dome it togvethe So far a we are concerned, we al 


the powel feat ol it That is sometl 


mvs lf LO this articular phase ol the mactvetl 
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eating this seaway because they feel that they will hi 


ship line to the ocean, with oceangoing vi ssels, and they shoul 
that it 1s not contemplated, or not in the minds ¢ 
ponents or the Members of Congress 

\ir. Humpurey. Well, Duluth, of course, hi 


hot tha there would be any problem with the 
L think u idoubtedly over a erl time you 


this $90,000,000, a1 
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Mr. Fatton. Mr. Humphrey, do you know how much effect. thi 
would have on the already existing facilities? I mean by that, wha 
business will be shipped through these canals? What part of it, o 
how much of it, will be taken away from already existing facilities? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I do not think I quite understand, Mr. Fallo 
what you mean. 

Mr. Fautton. Now, the ore and other commodities that will b: 
shipped through this canal when completed certainly will take a ce 
tain amount of business away from railroads, for instance, which w 
be affected by this short and cheaper haul. Do you know what ir 
pact there will be on them in tons and dollars? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Mr. Fallon, I have tried to find that out. I hav 
talked to the railroads about this a good deal. We do a great deal o 
business with the railroads. We are one of the largest shippers in tl 
country over the railroads, and I have talked to them a great de 
about it 


| am personally convinced that SO far as the iron-ore bus ness 


concerned, the seawayv is very much LO the I advantage that they 
will do better with the seaway in tonnage than they will without 
As to other tonnages—eges, and oranges, and various other things 


[ am not sufficiently advised of those businesses to have an opinion 
and I do not know, and I have never seen any figures from the railroads 
that were accurate enough to get much information about it, so that | 
just cannot answer your question on that subject 

Mr. Fation. I do not have any more questions Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Dondero 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Humphrey, I recall with considerable pleasu 


your appearance here last vear, and what vou had to savy to us abou 


the de posit of iron ore in Labrador lam pl ased that vou came bat 
tO us again 

Is it true that your company, the M. A. Hanna Co., is perhaps 
largest transport f ore in the world? 

\ii HuMPHI ould 1h thin so, M i) ( h 
steel corporation is tl est l thu | O 
of th probably 

\ DonpbeRO. Hi vi on 
transportation of « 

Nh '. \ I \ L OU J i] 

Mir. Dont Wir ha ol co | , 

Lhro rh) Live I 

\I Hy IPH! I} i ( ¢ 

\ Do D \) i Lor i 3 

Mir. Hh HI That ht 

Mir. DonpEro. With th ( es an h of tl east 
pro ided b rn ! 1 \ V< foun that th mip yr’ 
ail the l as so tal he la ore 1s Col qaneces ry to} 
the steel industry going’ 

Mr. Humpurey. That is correct. Mr. Dondero. except one thu 
The Lakes were not provided by natur The Lakes were provide 
by buildin the lOcKS at thy SOO, which let hature Tunctiol all the way 
through Without the locks at the Soo we would not have had tl 


natural highway. 


Mr. Donprro. What I referred to mostly were the climatic cond 
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Mr. Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Donpverro. That is, it is open about 8 months of the year. 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right 

Mr. Donprro. You can anticipate if the seaway is built, or if it is 
not built, that you will have ample time to bring from the deposit of 
ore in Labrador the amount that you will require for the steel industry 
of this country? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donprro. I mean, so far as time is concerned that the season 
IS open 

Mr. Humpurey. Oh, yes. There is practically no difference be- 
tween coming from Labrador and coml oO from the Lakes That Is 
just a matter of having a sufficient amount of equipment to adjust to it. 


Vir. DOND ro. Let us assume the seaway is Duilt Would you be 
able to use the same equipment you have now to bring the ore up the 


river from Seven Islands to Lorain and Ashtabi 
se in bringing the ore down from the Mesabi Ran 


s exactly the sa is the lo it the W na ¢ \ Y 
eel ove th ill, SO I ( ! oO 100 4 lol 
Mr. Do ». You a la { { 
| ) 


ha £45) ) 

\MIr. Humes \ She is iust ’ 
yat hy y on ; Shi 1 =1) . 

mane Ww nav (0-foot bean nd a 37 0 ) =) 
arrv about 2O.000 tons to the ti D 

Me, Vicnnena. Taw muck ore docs the aver hin _ 
ising carry? How manv tons of ore? 

Mr. Humpurey. We started out years ago with 3,500-ton ships, 
but thev are pretty wel] vrone, The smaller ships no ) & 000 ta 
S,O0U, Then there is a whol rroup of ships that ea =e 0.000. 
and then there is another croup that carry about 12,000 There are 


a few that come up to about 15,000, and the largest ships on the Lakes, 
except for one now, carry about 18,000 

Mr. Donpero. Considering that the St. Lawrence R 
bv the wav. is the throat of the Great Lakes, and the Great Lakes 
contain about half of the sweet water or fresh water of this world, if 
vou had a railroad 2,500 miles in length all complete ad exce 
you would find some way to finish that 46 miles; would you not 

Mir. Humpurey. | would. 

Mr. DonprEro. That is about the situation on the seaway today 

Mr. Humpurey. That is just about it. 

Mr. Donprro. In reference t 
foreign eoods that has been allude 


question about cheap foreign goods coming into this country to 1 


the question of importation of 
to several times: If there was any 
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our economy, then all of the Atlantic ports should have been ruined 
100 years ago because they are open to such imports, and they ar 
wide open. There Is ho chain wcross the harbor Ith Boston, or New 
York, or even Baltimore, where my delightful friend, Mr. Fallon, 
comes from, and they are still opt rating. Is that not about 1t? 

Mr. Humpnrey. | think so. I just cannot conceive of what sort 
of coods would bi changed competitive ly bv this seaw 

Mir. Donpero. On the question ol tolls ) you have 
particular attention to that? 

Mr. Humparey. To what? 

Mr. Donp ; 


COUPSE, 


»\ 


there are 


Is built 


to othe 
, 
DONDERO imphrey, suppose 
in Labrador and ind ause of tl 


this country it beea 1) ssary to import 


Do you think that even then 


Lawr nee 
1 } 
or should 


the Gull 
Mor. Hr 


Now 
think 1t would 
there, bee: 
that can « 
around. 
\ir. Donpb: 
\ir. HumpuHri 
\Ir. Donn: 
this committe 
You have been 
Vir. Humput ave; many times 
Mir. DonperRo. And you have first-han 


ist what Is ome on ip there 
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Mr. Humpurey. That is right 
Mr. Donprro. How many years ago was that or 
Mr. Humpurey. Well, I have got a little book here wi some 
pictures. It was discovered by an Indian a number of years ago 
They found that there was ore up there. : been known fol 
number of years that there was some rich 
Labradot 
Now, the reason that nothing was ever done about it 
That part of Labrador is a very sparsely settled count: 
ll of the people in Labrador live within 5 miles of th 
here are no roads. There are no railroads. There 
means of communication of any kind, except by wate! 
Until the advent of air transportation hur 
o that inless vou took a canoe and a 
}) there, taking only wha vou could Curry 


i Weeks or I re to vet in. and O08 WeeKS 


{ 


nly had : uple of months to 
s what vou could look 
hat you could earry 
Mir. Dont What 
had to fly in 
Mir. Humpurey. You cat 
pecame avi ilable. there was no means 
there was there. So. the fact 
difference When flving came 
rally were onfi mite , 7 


tO carr’ 


When OU 


itt ‘ 


sort of thine WW) fil 


to feed them and take 
to land on, and have the |: 
f 


all ol that thing 


money ow ther 


eto do thi becau 
was nething 
DONDERO Yi Ir compal 
Humpurey. Hollinger and 
re lucky enough to hit it 
AWE DONDERO What proportion 
iron ore have \ ti ithe 


Ty 
ve } 10) 
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Mr. Humpurey. A relatively very small amount 

Mr. Donprro. Could you say what percentage? 

Mr. Humpurey. | could not, but it 
pereent, if it were that. 

Mr. Donpero. And 
100.000.000 tons? 

Mr. Humpnrey. And when I say ‘proven,’ I mea 
but drilled. There acain | Want to caution vou peopl 
particular about the words that 
“proven,” and “estimated 
Now, when vou talk about proven 
veaking of it, as drilled 
] } 


it is drilled, and 


1] 4 | 
would not Dé 


with that amount you hav 


are used when thi 
“spec ulative,’’ or 
ore Iron oO! in) the 


are sj up, such as 


that vou have the 


, 
ind that you 


means that | 
vou have the footage of it, 
bout with respect to 


ver) 


ité +E | prove 
Now. when 
OW] 
4 I 
Rane tL I" 


900 OBO O00 te ny | to th 
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hinder shipping 
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ship 10.000.000 tons, and 
Well, we Can only move 

up this river. That limits us 
n addition to using the 

1] 
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DONDERO 
facilities vou can 
Mr. Humpenut 
million tons back 

\ir 


own and operat 


DONDERO same ships 
same railroads 
present Lakes ports to the blast furnaces of the Nati 


Mr. MumMpuHrt That is right We 


facilities 
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Mr. Donpvero. If the ore in the Mesabi Range is exhausted, as 
seems quite possible, within our generation, and after Steep Rock is 
exhausted—because that would only be about 1 year’s supply —those 


railroads that now haul the ore would lose that business if they had 
to look to foreign countries. 


A railroad 


i 
LiKe 


Mr. Humpurey. It would greatly shift it. Yes 
the Pennsylvania, what they lost on the beans they would make on 
the corn, because if they did not get it from the Lakes down y 
would get it coming back in. A railroad like the New York Central, 
which now has a large Lakes traffic, is not equipped to bring anything 
in from the seacoast. The B. & O. would also be | 

yut it would shift the burden somewhat. 

However, let me correct, if I can, one thing that 
might be a conclusion that might be drawn from it 
Mesabi is ‘‘exhausted”’ soon We are one of the 
on the Mesabi Range. 
are very familiar with it. 

Mr. DonprERo. Are you next to United States Steel 7 
ore from the Mesabi Range? 

Mir. Humpurey. We are. We were 

I do not envision the 
short time at all I 


mack and forth: 


We have a lot of property 


operators 


ther Wi 


the second shipper 
exhaustion of the Mesabi 
think that we are going to continue to manu- 
facture iron ore by taking iron-bearing rock and working it over and 
concentrating it, and throwing away the silica and picking out the 
iron; and that for many years the Mesabi Range will be shipping ors 
down these Lakes. 
Mr. DonpERO 
Mir. Humpa Some will be open 
Mr. Donperro. That is taconites 
Mr. Hy MPHRI But the point | 
Mesabi is going to dry up | lo not 
expansibility of the \esabi Range wil 


the rapid ePXDANsIoN ol th ) Mi sabi Range 


Rang 


Is that open-pit or 


~ ‘ ] 
and Cr UV in i 


} yl} 


As I told y l, 
up there and we are spel dine, or joining 
in spending between 3 and 4 
plant operation. I do not think anyone 
what the cost or volume of taconite produ 
Mr. Donprro. Wil 
Mr y. It will be considerably more, 
a subject that is bemg given a lot of study. 
of money in research on it and will continue to do 
tually we will be successful and ore 


eLit Lil 


taconite deposit 
million dollars this veal 
today 

Lion will bye 


| it be more than open-pit? 


ana | t} 


We are spending . | 


so. I think even 
will come out of taconite, but 
[ think that is a limited thing and a costly thing, and always will 

Mr. Donprro. That increased cost ' 
the cost per ton of steel. 


De 
of course will be reflected i? 
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Mr. Humpurey. That is correct. 

Mer DOoNnDI RO There is ho other way it co ild be absorbed 

Mr. Humpenrey. No other way. We are also operating in Ven 
zuela. We found the first ore in Venezuela over 20 vears aco. W 
have had ore in Venezuela for over 20 vear and we have peopl 
operating drills in Venezuela right now. The Venezuela deposit 
or any prospect of it, will be supplementary In other words, thes 


thinos are all coir 
LnInNgs are all GOW 
the Lak 
they will operate and we will need them all to do the job we have 


y 


Lo supplem«e nt each othe Venez ila Labrador 
Vt 


Superiol dist { all those thine’s are supplementary an 


to do 

\MIr. DonpdERO Just one more question 
a lot of members of this committee who wat 
tions Do vou agree with the statements 
demand for steel this country tea 
tons of ore annu: . 

Mr. Humpur 
business for 35 vears, and | ha 
broken time after time and I would not 
When vou limit the iron ore that will be 
you are limiting America 

Vir. Donpero. That is correct 

Mr Hy MPHREY Because emplovment in) \ erica Is based on steel 

Mir. DonprEro. Could it go that high in the imn ate future? 

Mr. Humpnurey. I will not limit America. hink we can go 
lone Wiys. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairn 

The CHAIRM \Ir. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have just two lit 
can well understand why vou are the : 
Ll have listened to several hundred thousal 
years on this subject, and you will pardon m« 
that you have helped me more this morni 

the witnesses who appeared 


~—ymMT 
comp 
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Mr Davis In other words. Vou can see now hat K it] 


l ‘ Wil noft 
complete ly use up all of the available ore in a period ol > Vears 
In other words, we are safe for 5 vears in the future? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Oh, yes. I do not want to be an alarmist about thic 
at all, Vii Davis What we are using up is not the ore in 3 S 
We ar using up the expansibility Ih ore Th ol yf io 
come from the \esabi Rane for i long time, 

Th point | am trving to make to you ts that vo canno Ndly 
expand it after a short period because this direct-shippinge op i. 
ore, Which is the rapidly expansible thing the thing th 
upp rine 

Nii Davy Chen it ould 7 quire cle fiona ! ! 
ind plants to consume additional amounts of o1 

Mr. H IPI That is x ht 

Mir Davi | inv great amount of m 

Mr. Hoan To take the rest of the o ¥ 

Mr. Davis. In other words, this seaway p ly con f 
vith twe I 3 1 se t: On to bring t] iditional o on 
Labrado 0 this country; and, No. 2, the collateral nefit of po 
| cannot et away from th thought that if we ar sate for 5 vear 
only, with ow expected expanslor 9 Vears na th the dar ot 
war, then if we ar not in a better situat on il vears Irom oO 
frightens me to think where we will be. 

Mr. Humpnrri Well, the trouble vor e, Mir. Day s th In 
all these things there is quite a long time between the laving and th 
hatching of the egg, and if we wait until wi have further dep ( 
Lake Superior resources befo) eo O 
rapidly expansible tonnaces { om other sours | I 
to do that1 ht | Vi ( O Mn In \ ( ( ( 

Wi i! ll wo ed a { | 7 or! \ . ' 
ore to | | - . a \ | ( ( 

oO ) hie I) So! 1) y! t 4 
Lutho ) tL ¢ muah ¢ 1O | ~ th 
busir ly, becau difficult thine 

ry | play har n iDidhy . 
aye } \ bys) | nm expan ron- oO 
It \ uo] \ ( half to build \\ 
Vo! } > The } } 1 ( mo ‘ } 
hous Yi them ar ty O 
tons 

ly | nicl « ) } has |} ) 
ta he steel business ha no 3 oper weigl n 
expal n | of the blast fur oO Is to co 
Bit. That in what has an all qonneenee ) zht now 
ouch to feed th creased facil 

No I say that altho h itis diffi iw ble te omplish 
t o7 the od of tl > \ \\ Ip ( 
ha yplem those { t ¢ ( 
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Mr. Davis. Because you do not have the transportation facilities 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right 

Mr. Davis. But, as I understand it, you are building a railroa 
are you not, to the water’s edge? 

Mr. Humpurey. It is started; yes, sir. We have about 600 m: 
up there now, have been working all winter, and we have got 6 or § 
million dollars’ worth of contractor’s equipment in there They ar 
clearing miles of right-of-way now and working on a tunnel. Wy 
have about a mile tunnel, and that is being driven now The roc 
work is being done. We will have 2,000 to 2,500 men working ther 
in another 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Davis. Just as a matter of interest, the 
do was build a roadway to the scene of operat 

Mr. Humpeurey. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. And have you had any thought from you 
as to the practicability of completing only the last 47 miles that yo 
Say would bye require d to bring the ore from the se fie lds dow n? | ] 
to complete the 17 miles alone rather than the 1,300 miles? 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, now, the 47 miles is the heart of this tl 
That is the area that takes in the International Rapid 
miles is in an area of a little over 100 mile The St of 
is lakes that do not need much work on them if any 
two or three or four sections in that 100 miles from P: 
Montreal or that 109, 110, or 111 or some other mil 
to be done [t is the Inte rnational Rapids sect 
of this thing, which provides all of the powel! 
contemplated all of the power oO tl 
So that is the heart of the 7 
; the actual aredgin 


' 
In thre ) ‘raams t 


Liliet \ bili} 

int for the 1 

v<haustibl 
ean proy an | am s dent about vo 
thing OY {ol With your conse1 
there may a billion ton n there It ma 
thinking about 1 at ! will mean for all 


that the economy f the United States and 


world. hecause ft economy of the world is fl 1 i he economy oO 


the United Stat iS steel, heretore, if you have an unlimits 
amount of ore re that vou can bring into 


ning to thinl that this 1s one place whe re we 
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private money to build a great transportation artery for all time to 


come, 

I know from your statement the steel people, the insurance people, 
people with money would be interested in building this on a basis of 
private enterprise. I would like to see us return to some more private 
enterprise. Then that would leave us an opportunity to take some 
of this money that would be withdrawn from the United States 
Treasury to possibly plan immediately some of the mobilization 
I am indebted to you from the very heart. 

Do not forget the power peopl 


? 
il ‘ 


Mr. HumMpurey. e whe 
talking about that. 
Mr. Angeti. Mr. Humphrey, 
you already expended in the Labrador project 
Mr. Humpurey. We have spent about $15,000,000. 
What do you fivure it will take to con plet 
ore 


estimate to vet the 


present 
Now, in addition to that, Mr. 
Tels 


Sid 


how much, in round nun 


Mr. ANGELL. 
Mr. Humeurey. Our 


Islands is $155,000,000. 
must build boats for transportation from Seven 
the transfer facilities that I referred to before. 


nds. at 
it. 7 


Is ho seaway, 
Mr. AnGeii. What length of time will be required to compl 
Mr. Humpurey. About 5 years. We expect to ship ore in 1954 
Lion 


I 


and we started last year. 
Mr. ANGELL. With the existing facilities you can handle ten mil 


tons of ore now. 
Mr. Humeurey. What is that? 
Mr. ANGELL. You can handle 10 million tons o 

St. Lawrence now with existing facilities 
Lawrence 


Mr. Humpurey. Well, the St 
The rest will vo around the other way. 


] 
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( ioht 
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difficulty with a labor supply up there. And our skilled people will 
of course, work the vear around, because they will work just as the 
do on the Mesabi Range, or largely so, where you have winter work a1 
repair work and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. ANGELL. You mentioned serap iron is 
tion of steel 

Mir. Humpenrey. That what? 

\lr. ANGELL. Serap iron. Why do you n 

uction of steel? , 

Mir. Humpurey. | did not hear t 
Nii ANGELI scrap ron 
Mr. UMPHREY. Oh The best pract 
into your open hearth, which is where 
where between 40 and 60 percent of sera 
wh ch is the molt Db won oO! the pig iron. 
It makes the cheap st or ordinarily makes 


ses ul 


which VOU Call Take steel and 1 
- 7} | + 
WOLULA iy tos 


Now n times ot pressure like those ii : 
yu hav 


Dirt larly in times of thi steel fl 
shortac SC] 3M ‘ now 1d when vou hi | 


ive a shortag 


ipplement tha i just have what 

collected : 1 brought in That all The expansibilit 
t come in blast-! rnace capacity, wher vou melt up more ore and 
make more pig iron. Then you change your 


.7 ’ ’ =_— ; mnt ] - . _— 
higher percentage of molten metal or pig iron 


of scrap in « ‘r to increase the product of 


\ir. ANGELI You can produc the finished 


re CXV\DeE!T 
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Mr. HuMpHREY. 
operating along it. 


there is no transportation vet from it. 
The question is: Starting out over the water, will 


the water. 


L, 


AW RENCE 


SEAWAY 


Well, vou see, Mr. Trimble, 


Here is a new source of tonnage 


Now. 


193 


there is not a railway 


to be moved, and 


It must start out over 


Vou 


move up the river 500 miles and then go on to a long railroad that is 
not built for nor equipped for big tonnage at Montreal? At Montreal 
vou have just two railroads coming down here—the D. & H. and the 
New York Central. Neither one ol them are toni re rauroads, ne 
laid out for it. Thev could be built for it. but it is a lor o | | 
rail down there, you see 

Now, will you start out by water an ome up to Montreal and the! 
790 on DV raul, o1 will you start out by Water and go ound ul st { { 
1,500 miles and then come in by rail, in either direction having a long 
rail haul? Or will vou start out by water and com: Ip OV this tit 
17 miles or 100 miles, or whatever you wish to eall it, and come al 
the rest of the wav by water and then vo on to rail and use the exist ng 
facilitv of rail which is very much shorter than eitl of the otl 
rail hauls that now exist? 

it is a question not of aguplicating facilities lt 8 a SUlO! I 
reaching an existing rail facility in one of three places: Baltimo 
ls, seaboard: Montreal ; Ol Lake Ie { Phe raus ail terminate { 
those three places, and we have got to meet one of them 

Now, | would rather, and I think it is more sensible, finish up tl] 
short waterway and come the long haul by water up to the XIstul 
short haul by rail and let it haul it down 126 miles to Pittsb h 
than to haul the 700 miles from Mon al or 3500 or 40 nies - 
hundred-odd miles, from the seacoas 

Mr. Trimpie. My question was le Mir. H yh 
The railroads, for instance, sav that building of tl nal v do tl 
oreat myur’ Then there are others who say it eu 
railroads, that it Will increase thy bu CSS An ~ | 1 
irom a dairy d ( | ust Wanted to tind out u | ra ( VI } } 
really S 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, Lam sor | innot hel; 
on that, Mr. Trimble, because lam not suffici nfort 
to say just what traflic the railroads will lose b his But | 
feeling. ana | th Lik that you W || LOO I The ll 
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Rairoa or on the Ni W York C‘entral or on tl B more & Ohio ) 
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and bigeest tonnage Is iron or steel. and « ) 
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cannot get very alarmed. As I say, I am not prepared to answer it in 
detail because [ am not in the railroad business, but I cannot get very 
alarmed by the railroads if we have a big manufacturing business 
carried on where it is in the same way that created those railroads 
in the first place. They were created not by a self-liquidating seaway 
but by a free seaway that the Government built and financed an 
maintains entirely at its own expense. 

That is what built these railroads in the first place, and that 
what has made the heart of industrial America where it is today 
I do not think they can be so badly harmed just to maintain that 

Mr. Trimpie. Thank you, Mr. Humphrey. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Humphrey, who owns the Labrador ore land? Is 
it owned by the Government of Canada, by the Government ot 
Labrador, or by large numbers of private landowners, or by you 
company? 

Mr. Humpnurey. The fee ownership is in the Crown, if you pleass 
to call it that. It is the governmental authority of Labrador and 
Quebec. They each own the areas within their borders 

Now, two companies that are jointly owned largely by the Hol 
linger people in Canada and ourselves, the Hollinger North Shore 


Development Co. and the Labrador Mining & Exploration Co., a 


number of years ago got concessions, what they call mining explora- 


tion concessions, from the governments of those two countries. 
Labrador then was a separate country. We got a concession in 
Labrador for the Labrador Co. and a concession in Quebec for the 
Quebec Co. 

Those concessions give these companies the right to explore within 
areas for all kinds of things. Those concessions were 20,000 
square miles in Labrador, which is about half the size of Ohio, and 
over 3,000 square miles in Quebec. They last over a period of years 
and every so often we have to relinquish parts ol that, it 1 
until at the end of the line, for which I cannot remember the exact 


il mited to mo 


date but some few years still in the future, w 
200 at another 


those 


rive 1t up 


nited areas, 1,000 miles at one place I think it 
‘something of that kind, on which we can take 
‘mining laws of Quebee and Labrador. 
The mining laws of Quebee and Labrador hay 


rranted by the Government 


“ses 


’ 


and so forth certain definit 

the companies that explored 
point where it was a year ago. 
unable to finance it on this verv large 


formed the Iron Ore Co. of Canada, 


company, and that (merican company made an arrange 


exploration companies to lease certain areas here, certain tonnages 


this ore under lease, by which it pays those exploration companies 
rovalty as well as the Government a rovalty {nd that 
pany that is financing this development. 
The railroad is a common-carrier company, 
laws of Canada and Labrador. It operates in both 
Labrador. 
Mr. Mack. I take it, Mr Humphrey, that the fact that your com 


pany and those associated with you are willing to invest $155,000,000 


neorporated 
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and more in this venture is satisfactory indication that you do not 
expect any changes in the political situation or contractual arrange- 
ments to interfere with your operation in any way. 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, Mr. Mack, I would not make as broad a 
statement as that. But wherever you are, you are subject to taxation 
and changes of government and so forth to some extent. I believ 
that in all the world I would rather do business in America or, second 
in Canada, than any other place I know of. And that is why we ar 
willing to do it 

Mr. Mack. You and Mr. Foy have testified about five producing 
companies being associated vith you. Will ¢ ul ore from the 
Labrador field go to those five companies, or will son fit be sold to 
other producing steel companies? 

Mr. Humpnrey. The Hanna Co. have 
interest, which gives us about 2}; million tons a : 
be sold. The 7% million tons a year will be cons 
panies which are partners in the enterprise n i 
Mack, ther was a quantity r served The 
would n permit the Americans to lea 


quite a lot of feeling in some quart 
were vetting entirelv too much 


their own natural resources It 


if 


nobody has done a thine about 
tion of ore in Quebec 
But, nevertheless, the 
some of this reserved 
if they wa 
LTA 


hav 
ther 


\ir. M 
stream open the vei 

Mr. Humpurey 

Mr. Mack. Yes 

Mr. Humpurey. It is open but not desi le think the 
time is probably 10 months. Shipping that way 10 months w 
about as much as you would want to undertake 

Mr. Mack. It 1s possible you would have ore to move downst 
to the ocean for 10 months a veal Will you h: I ; 
at seven Islands? 

Mr. Humpurey. We have storage facilit Mir. Mack 
bottleneck Is the freezing of the ore 1tse lf Th re Sf noug! 
in the ore itself so in cold weather it freezes. The thing that 
up, for instance, on the Lakes is when the ore itself fre 
in the cars and it freezes in transportation. And 
handle it after it 1s frozen, you have to break it up a 
to the expense So that when vou get freezing 
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weather is cold enough to freeze the ore itself, that is what limits your 
mining operation and your transportation problem pretty much. It 
is not the ice in the river that does it. 

Mir. Mack (ssuming’ that youl production from the Labrador field 
is 10 million tons a year, you said, I think, that about 2 million tons 


) 


rev 


would be taken downstream to the seacoast » 
\ir. Humpurey. From two to four 
ack. Two to four Would any of it be 


Mr. M 
existine’ Taciiities ! V ¢ ile those ii 


improvement 


\ir. HumpH 
Mir. Mack. Ther 
ich you now « 
ai 
HlUMPHI 


Mack. Wil 


1 Sseuway 
Mir. HUMPHREY. sa Canadian r 
Mir. Mack. On the basis of 1 illion tons 
from 6 to S million { is uch the proposes 
\Ir. HUMPHRE’ strean That is correct 
Mir. Mack. That would provide a maximum 
tors ol the canal es } million dollars a Ve 
\ir. HuMpHR! N feeling about 1 
nt program hat with the seaw: 
nerease and very ibstantially 
vith the seawav this great deposit 
in enormous deposit, gel tlemen 
American steel and that it will 
ND AC the nuch prol 


rador aeposit 


Have we movi 


| ) 
row Mmucn 


Well 


nf common 


2 COMM C 


ncorporatles as a commol 
| » 
move the ore 
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Mir. HUMPHREY. It is a common Carrie! [It will move what 
is offered. 

Mr. Mack Is there much likelihood of any ol the Venezuelan or 
being taken upstream through the waterway 1 the waterway ts built 
Mr LluUMPHREY. | do not like to tall about somebod / I 
ness because | do not know too mu h about { 

would think that while the Venezuelan prod 


») 


I would think not. 
\Ir NE Ad They would have 
miles 
Mir. Humpurti 
the Steel Corp., which ts the 
which has ver 
and a tren endou 
oO those 
away tho rt awav and 
plant in the \ is the Gat 
iv vou could reaci hat would 


nited States 


Steel 
VOouLa probab 
t vo througi the canal 
Mr. Humenrey. | think so. 
Mr. Mack. And they proba 
hoat to smaller crafts 


Mer. LlUMPHREY Well, that. 


You See, mn vou vet on 


mm orael 


boats are not 
vou have a dill ! Vp 
ll, Mr. Humphrey, as 
this de elopment 1 1 rnea | am sa 
the We vitl wel an and trom wit 
mony presented h thi the powel 
would eli-l latin | have 
havi { - 
project 
Now, 


future 


S598 OOO OOO | irton of the New York Power 
ing here las -eek said that he figured the cost 
eliminating all we av costs. would be $180,000,000 
make the cost Lhe waterway phase of th di 
$400.000 000 ‘hat means to m ae , 
st. and amortization would be in exces sf $20.000.000 

Ve% 

Mir. Humpnurey. Jus 
check w th them 

Mr. Macs The chart 

Mr. Humeurey. Just 


MMi 
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Mr. Mack. That is the cost of the remaining work. Thirtv-on: 
million dollars is the cost of prior work. That makes a total of S598, 
794.000. Mr. Burton of the New York Power Authoritv concedes 
the total cost for power was about $220,000,000. He claimed, how 
ever, that in that figure there is about $40,000,000 that properly shoul: 
be charged to the waterway. Therefore, he said that New York shoul 
pay, if New York takes over this power project, $180,000,000 for 
which would leave the cost of the completed waterway project 
excess of $400.000.000 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, we are not too far apart. T abo 
$100,000,000 of that that does not have to do it] 

Mr. Mack. You mean Detroit and St. Clair developments? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right, up there. So you get down on yo 
basis to about $300.000.000 And I said $250.000.000 to $275.000.000 
eoing at it the other way So vou are somewhere from $250,000,000 
to $300.000.000. N 
000,000 a year to amortize it over a 50-veat 


} 1} 
peileve 


1 


$15.000.600 or S16 


ow, the cost of that 1 


At $15,000,000 or $16.000.000 a veat i vo 
which | think is quite a very conservative: 
10,000,000 right there, j 


would De ~ 


T ! , 
If you had 30 m 


ih DOO OOO does 
nance and op 


| was thinkine 


would ii 2 hurry i 

ships which would bring this ore aow! 

. - | } i¢@ | +] | 

ranuroad cars wi ch would take 1t from the seaboard 
the cost of building those ships at the rate ol 6 6 illic 
million dollars apiece and the cost of the cars and so forth 
. ; 


million tons of ore would De a very lara amount o money } 


to move 


would have no choice but to do it that way 

On top of that, | am no Navy man but if you are going to defend 
whole fleet of ships going up and down there from submarines, ’ Q 
romng to spend i lot more money In the last wa and | do me 
know that conditions would be the same at all—Bethlehem was gettu 
a lot of ore through the Panama Canal in ships Thos 
either sunk or tied up to the dock, in 2 weeks from thx 


started It just stopped like that 
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Mr. Mack. From the Labrador field or from Venezuela, I presume 
that you can deliver ore to Philadelphia or Baltimore cheaper than 
you can deliver it now through present facilities or through the 
proposed seaway to the inland points, not counting the railroad haul 
back in. 

Mr. Humpnrey. You mean just to the seaboard? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Then the inland peopl who have been great 
cerned over the steel industry moving from inland points to 
still will be faced with that threat? 

Mr. HumMpuHrey. Well, if you come up the seawayv, Wl Ww have 
seaway, the disparity is not too great. In other words, a boat will 
make a round trip from Seven Islands to Philadelphia and back in 
about a week A boat makes a round trip from Duluth to Ashtabula 
and back in about a week. A boat will make a round trip from Seven 
Islands through the seaway to Ashtabula and back in about 8 or 9 
days. So that there is not very much difference in your water haul 
via Seaway either from Seven Islands to Ashtabula, Duluth to Ashta- 
bula, or Seven Islands to Philadelphia And, of course, 
Venezuela it is quite a little longer. 

Mr. Mack. Do you know the sentiment toward this pro 
other steel companies other than the five that are involved in 
Labrador development? 

Mr. Humpurey. Again I do not lik ak for other people 
| know of no one who Is opposed to ll Itiix { Si I rporation 
is taking a perfectly neutral attitude : ; 
at the present time. I think they are not oppose 
thev are no expecting to use lit they are not aay 

Now. that Can only be confirmed ot course 
but I believe that that would i l 

Mr. Mac During previous hearings 

Mir. HumpPHRE’ That also would appl 
I know 

\r : ring previous hearings 


uUnLOnN lave by livided im opinion as to the 


Lewis was before the committe 


" , . . 
brotherhoods have testified 
loneshore Mmions have opposer 

COnsSIN American Federat on of Labo! 


Federation Ol Labor lave testil 


ave testified. in favor o ’ I ect Do 


steelworkers’ union, which has r 


bers, feels about this project? 
Mr. Hy MPHRE | do not know, Nin Ni ac 
vay or the other. I am just not informe: 
'v this: I talked to Mr. Lewis about 


to Sav a word about tha coal Situation 1 


i onner 


{ 
the con! 
’ 


There is a lot of difference of opinion in 
number of our friends in the coal business 


A 
this is against the interests of the coal business 

National Coal Association has passed a resoluti 
least has taken a position against it. A number of 


hay c. 
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In the first place, the coal movement over the Lakes would not b 
affected at all. And you can see if you look at the map why that is 
Coal moving over the Lakes comes up from down there where it sé 


“Summary” up to Lake Erie and from Lake Erie it moves west. 
coal movement east from Lake Erie is relatively small. That 
product coal aurgelyv a byproduct coal, and that will move in any 
vent There is no other coal « xcept wav out in Nova Scotia to com 
in, and that micht compete at Montreal but 
thing. We are the largest shipper of lake 

Lyone else And we buy coal from a lot 

kes. That movement will 


| 


voes West and has nothing to do 
Generally spe aking, | think that the fear 
from the power angle of this thing, if more 
ill somewhat lesse1 lessen the increas 
the retore thre | re will not bye 
lectriec powe! 
the same as 
nad about 
I powel 
sO Tast an has oe to inerease 
have both Ul l W are J Lil 7 LiLV¢ wate rial > aie 
| ise them both 
ket is this 
develops 


oTeant 


| OTOLUS 
} percent 
Chen it 
rouna na 
m thing 
mol th normal amo 
is nonmacnet 
Innot be 


ioOt me 
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There ur large tonnages that probably will 1 avatilab] oO! Ol 
centration on a ratio of about 1 ton of ore for 4 tons of mate) | 
In other words, 3 tons will be thrown away probably for about 
ton that you use . 

Mr. NI Ch, Would Vou say then that the taconite aeposit 0 h 
country were equivalent to about 15 billion tons of ore? 

Mir. Humpurey. No. No: I would not. becaus I do not t 
that means a thing. We ure interested in what appears te be tl 
largest homogeneous mass, and that is out at the « rh end o Li 
\esabi Rane , and in that we know there are areas that a ihe l 
taveous and areas thatare not. So that I wo 1a 
tonnage, but | would not know just how to fet at it I do not thint 
anybody else does until there is a lot more work done on At th 
mom I nobody knows how to use any Ol \\ ! ma 
progress, but it is not conclusive vet just how ( nywl 

Mr NLACK (onside! ne the quant ties Of Gre th iVall: 
in the Mesabi Rang the potential ore of the Lab: ral 
potential supplies to be obtained from Venezuela. would vou < 
the steel i LUST n the | hited States is in a pre ( ) r 
raw material s ipply ior a great Manv vears to cor 

Mir. Humpnrey. I think that that is abso \fr. \ 
and | think that it is our job to see that it sta 
bus hess, and we have worked hard at it to --ep In that pe ) 

Mr. Mack. I want to say, Mr. Humphrey. that vou | mo 


helpful nh your statements, and | 
testimony 
Mr. Humpurey. Thank vo 
The CuarrMan. Mr. Blat 


Mr. B vIK. Mr. Chairman. M Humoply 
| qo not hi: I echo ome { \lar sail 
me s of for on which | . 
bring 0 oO t| PCE } bys COVE) | 


Ons yf ow aneear 1) } re 

\] BR Car Ou cive tl oe] ( } 
for imstance? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I could not. Mr. Blatt ho Ihe 
large as some of the others 


Mr. Br NIK Armeo and Wheeln Steel and Youn: 
ra 7 ibe t] othe I” three companies, are not one tl 


5 


} \I nnesota have the vy? 
Mr. Humpurey Well Wheeling has The Waceoot 


operated up v 


remembe1 Wheeling ha the Wacootah \I ! nd th 


well work: 1 out But the others do not operate a 
interested with other people mn partnership propert 
Mr. Biarnik. They still have substantial holdings and 
Mr. Hewpnurey That is right In partnership with ot 
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Mr. Buarnik. You have gone more and more into the processing, 
jigging, washing of your second- and third-class ores. Is that a 
trend which is increasing as far as your company is concerned? 

Mr. Humpurey. Very definitely, Mr. Blatnik. I think my pre 
vious report says we ourselves are operating 14 different plants, and 
each plant is a different kind of beneficiation today 

Mir. Buatrnrk. If I may say, for the record, I believe your firm i 
one of the pioneers, with Butler Bros. earlier, in pioneering and 
developing new techniques for using ores which for a long time wer 
considered without value and were not touched and were not listed 
as ore? 

Mr. Humpenrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Buarnix. I merely wanted to point out that your company 
has an excellent record of being most enterprising and ingenious in 
its resource development, getting the most possible out of what i 
available. But in spite of that excellent record, Mr. Humphrey 
here is your great organization, not having the vast reserves of high- 
grade open-pit direct-shipment ores as has United States Steel throug! 
its subsidiary, the Oliver Mining Co., who have been compelled to 
go and make a most heavy expenditure of energy and money and tim 
in trying to find new sources. Your primary new directions are two 
one up in Labrador and the other in taconite in northern Minnesota? 

Mir. Humpurey. That is correct 

\Ir. Bi ATNIK, Republic Steel is roiling ahead with Laconite is it nove: 

\Ir. Humpurey. We are in partnership with Republic in it. 

Mr. Buarntk. What IT am trying to bring out, Mr. Humphrey, 
ana partl | response to the point raised by my friend, Mr. Mack, 
om. the al f ashington and other errogators here, is that in 

ore which we have nd the testimon 
tle less than 500 
aires t-shipment 
proven, and added to 
to about 1.4 billion 
spansibilitv which 


rthern \] nnesotl 


20 or 2é ] ( 
there that ve know ot that ha 


around +2 pel 
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we have given no consideration to that whatever because we have 
felt that this plan of ours had to be financed on the most-conservative 


basis possible and had to be \ iewed from the most conservative angie. 


We had to cut it right down to what was the vi ry best and cheapest 
direct-shipping open-pit material, and we have considered nothing 
else in our figures 

Mr. Buarnrx. The expansibility of the direct-shipment open-pit 
ores from the Mesabi you estimate at present levels of produc tion “ il] 
be exhausted within the next five-plus vears? . 

Mr. Humpurey. Five to ten. I would not say exhausted, M1 
Blatnik, but they will be very materially reduced, because the) 


the things that, when vou get into volume like we are in now 0 
take your cream when you are pushed. You take your cream in 
shipping And that is what we are doing now We are shipping the 
cream We are shipping what is easy to get at And it roing out 


very fast 

Mr. Buatnixk. The only other source of creat expansibilitv on thi 
whole North American Continent al 
vou have 400 millicn tons of hich-erac e 
moved out as fast as vou can scoop it out and transport it o Dy 
is up in Labrador? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That is correct No other place on this continent 

Mr. Bi ATNIK Is that expansibilit how avalilabl to the stee] 
industry of America, to our economy? 


Mr. Humpurey. Not until the work we are doing is finished and. 


well, frankly, until vou get the seaway That is the fact 
Mr. BLATNI That is the bottleneck? 
\lr 1] WPH : That > thy hottlen Ch 
Mr. Buatnrk. That is stopping vo | 
= 
Me Huuprn rh 
Mr. Buatnix. The Mes mn R 
It 2 hy und im ) 
\T 1] 1] 


, } \ neo dis { 
1 " rT) ? ‘ ~ 

md 4 yrar estn nt’? 

\] liwy Tha co cl \\ vO 

we did not faci the pom . : 

nipunum 

Mr. Buatrnikx. And tl maximum noun ou ¢ 
pstre im through the ( mnadian lo I i! nal 1 oO rtoy eh tl 
lower lake ports would he o® to S m I] yn tons? 

\lr. Humeurey. That is the wav we estimate it today 

Mir. Buatrnik. And as things now stand, there is no way of iners ! 
that at all but for pe rhaps the minor addition of one or so million tor 
which would not be very significant in 140-million-ton annual pro 
duction, would it? 

Mir. Humpnrey. We cannot find anv wavy to do it 

Mir. Buatnik. Not to be facetious o1 to sidetrac k, but I am rather 
amused I should not sav ‘‘am ised’’ because I ho but | would b 
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commentary that you people who have such a good record in mining 
and who have don such a spl ndid job over SO Many years developing 


these new sources of ore from concentrates and taconites, and who are 
now going way up in the trozen wastelands of an 


ly unknown, 
stretch of 47 
engineering dre can hardly 


miles of rapids that ich an e} 
tat juiciest Morst { L} er been 


Lr harted area should be hottlenecked by this one 


Wait to vet at il 
laid before hyvdr wineel 


It remind when 


ry short 
te anoth 


Columbia have 


Vv" i have Lo 
sion, ‘“There 


(oO 


ional economy 
eCCOnDOM, 


OW] ae 
per- 


ou ship that 
o up the 

is and 

and 


! 
4AKECS 


type DOBLS 


llion tons OL ore 


15.000 oF 


» *) 
t-dralt! 


Tha l ris 
Then VOtul propost { Lil} 
boats What is the capacity Ol 


? 500 tons 


DO 


2,500 tons? 


MPHREY Chat is maximum 
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Mr. BLATNIK. so One lake-sized freighter in) normal operation on 


the Lakes would have to discharge its cargo at some expense 
divide that among seven to eight smallet eanal-type barges? 
Mr. Humpurey. That is right 
\ir. Buarnik. Those barges could 
anal, the locks and the river, nicht straig 
Mr. Humpeurey. The near ports in Lake 
far it is expensive. I do not know whi ther thi 
Detroit or not, but Detroit would be the extreme | 
could operate. 
Nii B I [I Do the 
‘lities which would be re 
Nir. pHREY. Oh, ne 
Nii | iN Not a thine 
Not at 
You stat 


i¢ 


Appl 
Would t 
ke ports 
| ship ol 8 000-ton cap: 
\ir. Humenrey. They are : 
Mr Bi “eS All availabl 
Mr. I 


nent 
Vir. HumpH y. That is Pred 
Nii Bi UNI] What expansibility, 
can we contemplate in the Steep Roc! 
\ir. Humpurey. There again | 
USINeSS which I hesitate very much 
vreat bulk of the Steep Rock ore in th 1 
whieh substantially limits its rapid f xpansibility 
Mir. Bi NIK We found that out ip in the \I 
\ilr. HUMPHREY In the Mesabi you Know that 
Mir. BLATNII What would be the expansibil 
taconite? Tam merely asking for the record 


Mr. Humpurey. Well, taconite ts very slow 


It takes enormous plants to do it which would 
in the b ulding 
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Mr. Buarnikx. Then in event a more serious crisis develops su 
denly, with the seaway open you could jump your production by 2( 
30, or perhaps 40 million tons a year if the demand required it; coul 
you not? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Yes, while you were just getting started at one « 
the others. 

Mr. Buatnik. In taconite, to add 20 million tons capacity, which 
not too much, would require, as you said 10 months ago, 200 to 40¢ 
million dollar investment and would take 2, 3, or maybe 4 years t 
ret the entire plant structure completed which would process the ro 
and manufacture concentrate? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right 

Mr. Buatnik. Requiring perhaps two and three 
labor, or maybe more, than vou would require to ge 

\[r. Humenrey. | think it would require much 
\Ir. Blatnik 

Mir. Buarnix. Do you think five would be perhaps 

Mir. Humenrey. Probably more than that 

Mr. Buarntk. In addition to your over 30-some vears of experienc 
in a big way in the mining and production of iron ore, you also have 
had quite some experience 1n both the coal and the railroad businesses 
have vou not? 

Mir. Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Mr. BLatnik vou still president, as you 


vear ago, ol the Pit sh ireh Consolidation Coal Co 


Mr. Hy MPHREY. Chairman ol the board 
\Iir. Buarntk. Still chairman of the board? 
Mir. HumpHrey. Not president. 


Mr. Buatnik. And it is you 


ry 6f af i y 

Ir teeln 
coal 

DUST 


Hy MPH 


wUnes 
to pry into your p 
hat is, vour firm’s an 


any reason I u reel [ree { ny 


; , 
pposed the sei a trong ly and so uprele1 


period of time: 
Mr. Humpurey. I am very glad to state the 1 
roads have given me It is that they fear a loss of traffic, 


what that loss of traffic is and how it would come about I cannot tell 
you because that is their business, not mine. I do not know just 
it Is 
Mr. Buarnix. Do you have any figures or estimates on what 
deficits are anticipated for this year and for next year on the or¢ 
supply in comparison to the demand for ore suppiy or the capacity 
to utilize the ore? 

fr. Humpeurey. Well, our stockpile is now and for the next month 
will be at the lowest level in the history of the busines They never 
have been as low : the ire right how We melted m e ore n tl 
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12 months from March 1 to March 1 this vear than we brought down 
over the last season of navigation, so that we a k | 
and our stockpiles are now at their very lowest level 


less at 


te Into our stor 


The best YuUeSS, and of ceourse it can only bye i 


this: We brought down last Vvear approximaely SO OOO O00 

under that | will 
that I know of right now, approximatel\ 90.000.000 tons. o1 
this vear If the facilities that are ben I It ¢ 


] 
ana thre best fruess how | think Is that he \ 


period, they will consume even mort 


As | stated betore. we are tac Ing the prospect 
have had since | have been in this business 


plants through till a vear from now 


these steel 

Vir. BLATNIK. Just one last question 
\ir. Humphrey. to the desirability of 
Vi CCOnOTLE DrOPOsItl | 


We { ‘> 


uttract 


KNOW abo it 


that I would h 
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Mr Hi MPHREY. They are accurate except as there have beer 
changes since then 

Mr. Pr KET Yes, sir You have testified about the lron Or 
Co. of Canada, which is a partnership of five companies in this 
country, vour company being one? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, how much of the ore concession 
the Canadian interests under the contract? 

\Ir Hy MPHREY Well, the contract provides for the 
first 300 million tons The next 100 million tons is d 


reent leased and oO percent not teased And thereat 


of the tonhave Is leased and one-third is not leased 


tonnages will be will be determin d by C\ 
how much ore Is developed 
Mii PICKET! \ ol today 
reserve of ipproximatel 100 m 
I [ron Cir ( | 
HlUMPH 
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Mr. Pickxerr. Mr. Humphrey, of course you have necessarily) 
confined your statement here to vour views on the construction of the 
project from the standpoint of navigation You are not concerned 
In vour presentation with the power development phases of it, ar you 

Mr. Humpurey. I am not 

Mr. Pickerr. You have expressed the opinion that for ni: 
alone this project would be justified Am | correct in that? 


Mr. Humpurey. Well, from the point of view of navig: 
Mir. Pickett, if vou mean after giving, as has been 
Mr. Scudder, a proper deduction for the other facilit 
inderstand it is What is before us, and that is what | 
Mr. Pickerr. Well, now. then, would vou fay 
of the power generation facilities alone? 
Mr. Humpenurey. Well, Mr. Pickett, I am not 
this business, and I just preter not to answer q 
thine that does not concern me 
Mii Pi KET Then, to be specific do you 
of the navigation facilities alone without reear 
Mr. HumpHReE) 1 think the desirable thine 
this entire job. I think that that is thi 
of it for the people of this country 
Mir Pi KETT Then you would favor thre Whol 
Mr. Humenrey. I do favor the project 
Mr. Pickerr. You do favor the whole project 
Mr. Humpurey. Yes, sir 
Nii LET Are you able to take a position 


asked as to whethe r vou would favor the const! 
tion facilities alone without regard to powe! 

Mir. Humpurey. | think, Mr. Pickett, befor: 
would like t > know more about just what it wou 
been some Canadian estimates which are not offi 
been handed around and dise sed at indicate that 
this job at what appears to to | a verv reasonabli 
have been some indications I think, even some publi 
that if this country does not proceed with it that Canada 
it can be done, if the navigation end 
that I have heard of what Canada estimates they can d 

will be thoroughly justified | 

| personally would dislike very much—Well, I will p 

ay | would prefer very much to have this a joint enterprise | 
the two countries than to have a single Canadian dev lopment 

Mr. Pickerr. For what reason, Mr. Humphrey? 

Mr. Humpurey. | think this country ought to participate in some- 
thing, in the control of the transportation of something, that is of 
such tremendous importance to it and to its commerce and industry 


of this can be d 


| think it would be very desirable for this country to have something 
to say about this very vital transportation 
Mr. Pickerr. Even though the difficult port 
primary portions that we are dealing with from \ 
na foreign co mtry ? 
Mir. Humeurey. Well, I do not think 
build the whole thing it is not Canadian 


it can be all Canadian But if it 
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Mr. Prexerr. But I had reference to the 112-mile stretch in thet 

where the so-called bottleneck lies. Is that 1 the internatio1 

section or is that in the Canadian section? 
| 


Mir. HUMPHREY 
them both 
Mir. Prexerr. How 
Mir. Humpenurey. | cannot tell you witho 
Nir. PICKET! Humphrey, | believe y 
r. HUMPHRI Let us 
| half int rnational and half Canad 


believe it involves both. 


aecurat 


r from th 


Ts 
i 


CLLO ioh 


’ ; 
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Mr. Humpurey. That is about right, and they 
within a million or 2 million tons It depends on 


{ 


Im today 


But that Is about the Cee ral line uy 
Mr. Picks Mr. Humphrey, I have observed 
the New York Times of Novembet ary 


havine stated that present pians at t| 


1} ‘ | 

million ms annually over 

' ; ’ 
mili 
million 


that 


r. The 


\ And 
Il With 


| 


\ih Hy MPHRE’ 


ihe first s ther 
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Mr. Humpuarey. No. We are working with a number of builders 
in fact, all of the builders of railroad equipment in Canada, and most 
of them are companies that are affiliated with similar builders in this 
country, and the designs are being worked on by the engineers, but 
the orders have not been placed In fact, some of the designs have not 
vet been finished because that is not required for another yea 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, how many cars do you estimate will be required 
to transport 5 million tons of ore over that railroad? 

Mir. HumMPHRE’ Well, there is a lot of discussion about that | 
cannot tell you exactly. 1 personally think that we will handle the 
10 million tons with about 1,500 cars 

Mr. Prekerr. That is the standard car now in use 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. Somewhere from 1,200 to 2,000 

Mr. Prexkerr. Is that for the 10,000,000-ton product 

\ir. Hompurey. That is right. 

Mr. Prcxerr. And how many locomotives would bé 
used on that, Mr. Humphrey? 

Mr. Humenrey. My recollection is it is 40 or 43 units 

Mr. Picker Now, then, to double that production from 10 


») 


million tons of ore and ret it tO seven Islands how many cars and how 
many motive power units would be required? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Well, it would be something less than double 

Mr. Prekerr. Something less than double? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes 

Mr. Piexkerr. Then | believe you say you do not have on order all 
of the rail-transportation equipment you are going to require for the 
10 million tons of ore that you now have planned? 

Mir. HumMpuRi That is right 

Mr. Prekerr. But you have part of it on orde1 
LO be ordered? 

Mir. Humeurey. That is correct 

Mr. Picke Mir. Humphrey, | understan 
that vour iron-ore company pians to go an 
development whether you have the Seaway ol 

Mir. Humpuret For 10 million tons 

Mir. Pickerr. For 10 million tons without seawa 

Mr. HumMpnri We not only plan it, Mr. Picket We are doing 

Mr. Pickerr. And then the question of hoy nuch more than 
million tons you would produce and utilize would depend on your 
transportation facilities? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That is correct 

Mr. Pickrrr. Now, the 10 million tons vou are now planning, vou 
‘an mine, ship, and deliver to the consuming points at a rate that 
ompetitive with the Mesabi Range ores, can vou not, Nii Humphrey? 

Mr. Humpeurey. | believe so 

Nr PICKET I Whv would it not be possible { ist double that 
‘apacity by existing transportation facilities? 

[r. HUMPHREY Double what capacity f 

Mr. Prexerr. The 10,000,000-ton figure 

Mir. Humpurey. We can double it all but the transportation 

Nii Pi KET All right Now, then, what is cy about the t 
portation hat would ke p vou trom dome 

Nir Hy MPHREY The seaway 


Nii PICKE Th 
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Mr. Humpurey. That is correct. And let me just point this out 
to VOU, Mr Pickett: The farther we vo without the seawa\ the more 
difficult it becomes to use the seaway without incurring a lot of loss, 
because in order to use the existing facilities, as | pointed Out, we 
have to build these expensive handling facilities that do not exist 
LOdaRY Wi vet those built and we have vot { 
as you know, is that when you have something vou use it as long : 


you possibly can to get what you can out of it 
’ rddition to that t | tw anc hargeter f 4 ry th 
L did ae ‘ bel iit t\ pt aici Clare ) { Siilp I 
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roads 5 million of it is rome to come by the existing canal and such 
railroad connections as are necessary for that purpos The other 5 


are going to come by open shipment, 2 mill 


on to the east coast, 01 
3 million 

Mir. Humpurey. Two or three around that way. 

Mr. Prexerr. And 3 million of it up through the existing river to 
Montreal and then by rail shipment. Now, then, why can yor 


l 
double the 3 mullion and why Can Vou hot double the 2 million, 


WSsuMiNe what Vou say, that 5 mill on tons oO! there abouts 1s the most 
that you can gel out of the presen canal? 
Mir. Humpurey. The terminals that can be reached through the 2 


million and the 3 million route that is, the consumers that an be 
reached through the Montreal and thre eaboard CfTALCWAYV: are 
limited to people in Pittsburgh. Therefore, it you are going to reach 
the bie amount, the 75 or SO percent ot st mn ! vO Liv 


oO come the other Wiv to do it 
Nii PICKET he people around Pittsbi ha thie Youngstown 
area use about how manv tons of ore a year? 


\Ir Hy MPHREY Youngestow! 


~~ 


\ir. Pickerr. Let us leave Youngstown o 
fr. Humpurey. You have to remember always, Mr. Pickett, in 


th Ss that | ado not Know what rates th se ra onds are Goll LO DICK 


Mii Hi MPHREY Hlow Ti they vill eut their existing rates to get 


this business 1 do not know And | do not think anvone else does 
either [t Is perfectly obvious that the railroad are not going to cut 
their existu rates until the time comes whet l ! Lhel Will gel 
them some business Phe vy are not going to ao how whe iwe are 
just ina talking stage But when they are I ht there na savy ‘Now. 
here ! au Hoh to yt Dusimess Wha \\ ( [ our rat LO LO 

t it?’ Then we will find out for the first tume what thev will do 
So | mnot teil ¢ i Ly Dut I FUCSS IS rhe | I mn | this 

very ODVILO | Ou W || th nk Ot il L Mo! I I t wi | \ take 
the ore trom the lake down vou h \ to pa cl l*} rail 
charge really 1 mt He compared to the rt ( ) iron the 
coast to { cit tion point SO that i bit i , t CX LK 
ore 1t make much easier to make a 1» ex-ocean 1 
Noy Pitt ireh where vou hav ! X I hare 
und the 1 mum ex-ocean rat Therefore, tl he quickest and 
easiest place to reacl 

Now, Pittsbur hd striet melted 27 million tor or had that capacity. 
Ihe itt burgh (i ct th probably has the smallest percentage 
of additions going into it of any of the districts under these programs 


And. if Weirton. Ste ibeny ae and Wheeling are included in the dis- 


trict, it include s some of our partners If thev are not included in the 
district and there is a differential in rates to those points, the district 
may not include anv of our partners or very few of them The larger 
areas of the lak front and the valleys combined are about 33.5 million 
tons. If vou took out of the Pittsburgh district Weirton, Steubenville 

d Wheelu uu would take 6 or 7 million tons at least out of that 
area and ar t to the other, so that you at to h th 
lake and valley « rict with those three po elu ibo 
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Mr. Pickerr. Then, being agreed, I think, that you can ship ore 
from Labrador into Pittsburgh competitively with Mesabi ore, it would 
not be too great an operation to increase the shipment of Labrador ore 
to the Pittsburgh area and decrease the Mesabi ore to the Pittsburgh 
area and get a better distribution: would it’ 

Mr. Humpurey. I think that will happen 

Mr. Pickerr., And then we could to a measurable extent 
the shipment of Labrador ore into the Pittsbureh area and mak: 


competitive with \lesabi ore nstead of spel (| XY SOHOHH OOO O00 o1 


) 


Caway 


ves not help i with tl eat b if vo | , 
UT rl) Cel ¢ | hel { \i Pp ett “ ao } oO 
Yes tin ih Ven 1 in ore nd Labrade ) ‘ ‘ 
he Pittsbureh district ) ppliant to some ( 
{ { l , | the | if I | Is «@) 1 SI] ) ) 
) n that i 
\I ! 1) ! iY stim | } } , 
year tha Wil 's) \I ~ Ot t as ( 
April 25 } i fly O De ) 
I an Steel ( 
Vi 
( I j 
meal " " 
1 grea 


Rane at \ ll help o lenet ] th I iif 1) | ) 
ip th pro OUS Are } “WV 

NI ri I I (nd \ Ihe Ore cu ! ) 
P st) hy | Yo no's ) imei | ! os | | 
) 


\I Pi ET! ers 

Mir. Humparey. Youngstown is different Yo 
ind vou have got something to talk about. 

Mr. P ETT Pittsbu h and You stow! s WV i ( 
from his | el l know the differ ( 1) lL a ) \] 
Svkes’ letter where he savs, ‘Il am informe: and so forth, ‘‘that 
can be taken into Pittsburgh and Youngstown competitiy with 


\Mesabi ore Now, if it can be done from Venezuela, e¢: 
be done trom Labrador 


Nii I] IPHREY Anvtl Le that ear De aon TY Verne 


west trom thr sen poard Will be done py Labra i” iy 
: “_r 
both move On thre sam rel ht rate | t; 4 : wot \] . 
‘ | ] : . ] ‘ . ‘ | 
I do not tl nk you will ov ana again 1 do no ow how fi 
] ! j } { ] } 
ranroad Vili gO il (| Yr [rom tl Walls ) 0 
I 
i cl ) | r rete tive need now | aoul \ } } 
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coing to want to do too much eutting in addition But, if the rail 
roads want to come in here and say they are going to eut their rates 


sufficiently and will guarantee it, that will be 
thing 

Mr. Prexerr. Just for the purpose of the record : 
would like to read a furth fre that lett 
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and you get out of it ] ist what vou pi 
care fully in thousandths of a percent 
half a dozen different chemical elem 
that vour coal and vour limestone an 
all have to be taken into account 


, , 
rurhnace burd 1) ana hat fturna 


chemic: lly SO that wii 
} 


not melt | dow} just yy 


vet the meght stuff o 
Mir PICKET Now. 


" 
many milton tons 


would 


Ni 


Nii Pi 


at Lak 
Pr Woul 


the ore shipped Iy\ 


Care 


and 
\Ir. Humpurey. Yes 
or three or four times 
present 
Mr 


] 
Would 


have 


\Ii 
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Mr. Humpurey. From anything I can see, that is cor 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Humphrey, there has been some testimony abot 
the expansion of the steel industry in the Great Lakes 
construction of additional facilities to existu 
of new facilities in the Gi 
mind that Bethlehem is 
project im Buffalo, and | 
some 


! 
i 


y° 


region by way of 
plants and CONSLTUCTILOI 
‘at Lakes area Kor 


Instance, | have nu 


an estimated S8100.000.000 
nited States St 


constructing 


proposes 


ne : ther is going 1 th 


, 
ti DIG 


are nol pel in Liiint 
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and every 
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time you increase 


SEAWAY 


a blast fur 


uce 
vou have vot to get an ore boat. 
Mr. Picker! With or without the si “way vou are 
construct more ore boats, is that not right? 
Mr. Humpepurey. You have got to carry a lot of this 
Mr. Prckxerr. | say with or without it vou hay 
more ore boats 
Mr. Humpurey. As long as you keep build 
Mr. Prekerr. And you would just have to ( 
boats if ou had the seawav than without the 
\I HumpPpH! No, unles VO issum 
yuild steel plants that vou cannot ¢ inv iron o 
Mir. Pickett, if tl Labrador ore does not cor 
nto th ou are not on oO have 
hat vou a buildi You wouldn't b ly 
thers not anv oth place to 30 om ih 
Ist Cal expanded to take pan if : 
of the ore melt beu provid ( 
‘ee 0 ) ) m Vi 
heat O pplement vour pi oO 
Mr. P1 r. Do vou mean. \ir. H .* 
ire spenme more than $1,000,0 
ecause the ur’ Ons » OF ra 
\lr. Hum Not ] 
Vir. | Counting o1 
\fr. H Tl 
\] r (nd how ch 
Onl Del r] mm 
Vir. H rh sa unt « 
Vir. Pa ko ) million tor Oo! 
Mr. Hea That is right—and a ! 
ion ul ( 1” 
nillion to [ih | 
ucht o Labrad 
\] | Wohi 
Mir. H Wel ( 
) } | 
Mr. P \Ir. H 
( ( ) } ly 
v th ( ‘ ) 
\Ir i] ) 
ir. Pi We ha ot to 
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\l Hf | you mis ( 
O! Ol ¢ Iatiess ¢ Vi 
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Mr. Humpurey. Provided you did get the 20 million tons of or 
If you are going to get the 20 million tons you have got to have the 
boats wherever it comes from 

Mr. Prexerr. I think you and I understand each other on that 
\ir. Humphrey, vou have given some figures here with reference to the 
exhaustion of the expansible ore production in the Lake Superio 
recion Now, | like to get down to a common denominator on these 
things Do you KNOW what the estimated open pit reserves are In the 


\Lesabi todav? 


\ir. Humpurey. Yes. 

Mir. Prcexerr. What are they? 

\ir. HumpHrey. About 500 million. 

Nit Pi KET What were they in LYVO? 

Mii Hy MPHREY | would have to look that ID f sa lot more 


than that 

Mir. Picketrr. Well, | am interested in that figu if vou have it 

Mir. Humpurey. [haven't got it, but I « | 
record [ can get 1 \r. Blatnik, have you got the Minnesota book 
there? 

Mr. Buatntk. Yes, [have 

\ir. Humpnurey. If you have the Minnesota book, it is right there 
in that book 

Mir. Buatnikx. These are totals for the Mesabi Rang You want 
just the open pit 

Nir Pr KET That s all | am askin abo it Wi Wint to deal with 
a common denominator her 

\ir. Humpnerey. It is a whole lot more than that 

\Ir. Prexerr. I would like to have the figure if I can get it 

Vir. Humpepurey. We can get it It isa published figcur It can be 
obtained just don’t have it 


) . 7 ae | 4 4 1 
\I Pi | Chis is th reason La Ked the Guestior l have nior- 
l 4 4 . ] . ‘ 
mation that, speaking of ore generally now not the open-pit alon 
there are known to be 914 miilion tons 
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of 20 vears ago that are taking material that we 
and maneuvering it around and making ore out 
rome to continue That tends to s ipplant on 
put back on the tax rolls material that was not 
ears aco So the shipments will not correspo 
wrgein with thy differenes 
Now, when you come, however, to what vo 


vour direct-shipping open-pit ores, vou will find 


You will find there that vour direct shippin OD 
own faster than vor total reserves, relatively 


1 will get that figure l am sorry | haven’t got 


ou would ask for it But 1 will vet it 
Let me see thre \linnesota hook na mi ite 


this \iinnesot; hook 


Mr. Pickerr. In connection with what vo 
Humphrey, | just observe i There is no ¢ 
mistakes, but | do not lik oO maki hem and « 
to get ¢i irht making them 

Mr. Humpurey. That is rig! \ lot of p 
mistake vou are talking about, su This boo 
present Well, | will get it for vou lt L\ 
| haven’t got it and do not know it meht off t 


Twenty years ago is a long Cinnit 
Mr.'Picexerr. Part of the reason I asked the q 


matter of common knowledge, I think, that i 
called reliable estimators made the estimat the 
Range was going to be exhausted in 1950, whet 
took around SO million tons out of the Me 
sSmce W are ad aline With a bottleneck here ol 
as some mol is involved would like to k 

re dealing with from t] ) the me 
comparison 

Mir. HUMPHREY) l am not one of t} calam 
we are irq] » be ail ari I it? il Nii mesokl 
\iinnsot: has a long lit and Wilt continue te 
thing thi \i neso . ) md has aime 
XDansip \ Yo l pu i 0 tha ang 
It has lo mansibilits 

Mr. Pre I But : stand vou. wh 

| | ibili \ till have a ¢ it 

ore that can b nd will be used fre the | 

Mir. Humpurey. You are ne fre 
a)! i. Tiny 

il Pr ! | t] (j (*> ! i ti | 
T t ti mining and using o (> Chey tons 0 
vhich you present plan in vo eC} ns 
20 million or e\ rou ton ms, Wi I ou s 

iW: At tl outside WwW e de ne wil 

inadpo | iat i) I ri ] Lhe 
566 000.0 Oo vet 10m Ol () m | 
than we om to 2 over existi facilities 

\I Hi Lik} i ¢ l not vor to spena 
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il divisible project i! 


Mr. Pickerr. I understand. But this is not 
the eyes of the administration re presentatives who have been he re 


testify. 
Mr. Humpurey. That isn’t anv reason, even if 


why you don't CLVe ¢ to all the benefit 


from that point of view, 

you get from the expenditures 
Mr. Pickerr. Then we will us 
Mir. HumpeHrReEY. You had bette 


be much neare! What vou a 


$366.000 OOF 


from 250 to 
Mir. Picker’ That is accord 
Mir. Houmpuri Well, accor 
them 
Nii I \ | appre 
{ allow 


Oh, 


unaerst 








is not divisibl 
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Mr. Grorce. Well, the same thing holds for lead and zinc. 

Mr. Humpurey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Grorce. There are times when ore of that nature gets in such 
small quantities it is not profitable to try to smelt and mine it 

If this waterway is built, of course you will build different-type 
boats to handle the ore than you would if you were going to handle it 
by ocean 

Mr. Humpurey. That is correct. The lake-type boat cannot take 
the long waves of the ocean 

Mr. Georce. Is the chief time-consuming element in building this 
waterway the locks and dams? 

Mr. Humpeurey. Well, | am not qualified to tell you that, but my 
cuess would be that probably the slowest thing of all would be thy 
electrical equipment, the manufacture of the electrical equipme: 

Nii (FEORGE. That would be for the completed lob, 

Mr. Humenrey. The rockwork and the concretework and all 
iS part of it, but my guess is vou could vet that done DY thie me vou 
you get the electrical equipment | would not want to state that 
without studyvine 

Mr. Geore The whole project is no good unless they are able to 


1 l 1 
KeeCD thre fOckS WOrkKI! 


Mir. Humpeurey. That is right 
Mr CrEORGE. In regard to national defense we are aliwavs ham 


mered on the back to do awav with our good judement im regard to 


j i i ‘ +] ; ‘ + 
national defense, and | am trank to adm! the | nave stretched mV 


thinking to a rea xtent at times for fear th: meth WOULC 
happen and | would not want my country placed in jeopardy if they 
build this waterwav and vou get all of your boats and equipment fixes 
for lake transportation and then gh ehnemyVvy wouid happet to DIO 1) 
one of those locks, vo would be out of operation fo V! 
outa 0 hot 
Nir Hi MPHI ) ft i it question has come up a OOoOd Mans 
\lv feeln about tha rust this Today we hay ai) OUP Clos 
Sault lo ~ If we had this, we would have at least one mo 
stand or Thev are both vulnerable, but you are better of 
than one 
\I Cre ort \ ha quite a fe egos Il Pana ( 
ippen to have spent 2 s down ther il O vas ! " 
Vi a ded vrne mie 
\ir. Humpurey. You have to defend then oth B 
better off with two avenues than w h one Yo li 


ret all of your equipment set up to handle one 


Mir. GeorGa! If vou 
type of lake traffic, it could be blown out with one bomb, whereas 
you travel by ocean vou will have at least several boats 

Mir. HUMPHREY’ Well, I don’t know That, of course, is for the 


cle fens people to say All | can tell vou is histo \ In historv we 
defended the one thing we had, the Sault locks, and went through and 
Du It all the stee!] we wanted, and we even took Ip the slack of 
stuff that came up the coast which was stopped in 2 weeks 

\I CF EORG But qadue to the fact that vou have th high ‘ 
ore i Labrador couldn't Vou possibly absorb a2 certam amou 0 


ONxe ssive tre ht ! t¢ and still compe t¢ with othe ores 
Mir. Hoempurey. | don't know, Mr. Georg Of course mia 


our estimates as to vhat is a commercial ventul and whi aun 
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afford to do to be competitive with these lake ores, with this very 
tremendously heavy expense we are under, we have, of course, take1 
into account that premium that we will get for the higher-grade ore 
I will say this: Our estimates are just as good as we can make them 
We have spent a great deal of time on them, and we think we have : 
competitive situation. But, nevertheless, it is like any other business 
enterprise. We are taking a risk here. We are risking our money o1 
the theory that we believe we can compete. We have taken into 
account just what vou say—the premium that we will get on this or 

Mr. GeorGe. As I understood it, you said you were only tied up ¢ 
couple of months out of the year due to freeze. 

\MIr. Humpurey. No; you misunderstood that 

Mir. GeoreGe. Six months. 

\ir. Humpurey. On the Lakes we run between 7 and 8 months 
our boats—and we run our mines about 7 months. Up here we w 
run the mines about 6 months and we will ship 7 to 8 months, th 
difference being in storage at the port. 

Mr. Greorce. Well, do you think that national defense is involv¢ 
in this problem at all? 

Mr. Humpurey. Do I? 

Mr. GrorGe. Yes 

Mr. Humpurey. Very definitely and positively. I think there is 
nothing | know of that is more important than to have the seaway 
opened up to insure our steel supply. I think it is the biggest thing 
that can be done to keep our industrial machinery going at top speed 
and insure that it will run. Without that, we cannot fight a war. | 
think that this is No. 1 

Mir. GrorGe. Of course, that is a military problem, if we at 
defending one dam at one spot. 

Mr. Humpurey. | would much rather do that than defend boats 
out in the ocean But | am not a Navy man 

\Ir. GeorGe. Thank you 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Humphrey 

\ir. Humpurey. | will send you that figure, Mr. Pickett 

The CHarrmMan. We have two other witnesses listed for this mort 
Nie | understand Mr. Marshall comes from California and he want 
out LO minutes 


\ir. Marsuauyu. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF J. HOWARD MARSHALL, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Nir. MarsHaty. My name is J. Howard Marshall. I am_ not 


from California, although some vears ago | was. I am from Ashland 
Ky | am appearing here today on behalf of the Ohio Valles Im 
provement Association, of which [| am chairman of the board of 
directors [| appeared on behalf of that association before this 


committee not quite a vear ago 

In order to save the time of the committee, | have summarized the 
statement that | made to the committee before in Suppo of the St 
Lawrence seaway. I have submitted that to the reporter for thi 


record It is a summary of the evidence that | adduced before the 
committee before, plus certain supplementary information 
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NOTE: District tonnag 
ing capacity i 
Southern Ohio, 





Central and Eastern Iron Ore Consuming Districts 


mnage figures, based on statistics published by American Iron and Steel Institute, reflect annual melt 
‘ity in gross tons of iron ore. Total capacity of the five central districts (Lake, Valley, Pittsburgh, 


Ohio, and Chicago) is $6.6 million tons, which is approximately 75% of total United States capacity 














NOTE: All distances in statute miles 











Locations and Distances of Foreign Sources of Iron Ore 
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With the committee’s permission, I think all that is necessary lor 
ne to do after the very able presentation of Mr. Humphrey is to high- 
iorhit one or tWo points in the supplementary statement to what I had 
o say the last time I appeared before the committee 

With respect to my own background, in addition to being chairmay 
f the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, I might add the recor 
i your committee from the last hearings reflects the membership « 


that assoclatiol 


1) 


\ir. Donprro. Mav I inquire whether or not vour associatior 
art of the membre rship of the \lississipp! Valley Assoc uliot 
Mir. Marswauy. The Ohio Valley Improvement Associat 


i part of the \lississippl Valley Improvement (ssociatior 
With regard to mv own personal background | um vice ¢t Priel 
of the board of « irectors of the Ashland Oil « Ri ining Co 
pendent producer, transporter, and refiner of crude oil and its 
throughout most of the Ohio Valley region In the pa l ha 
with the Government of the United States once as \ssist ae) ) 
of the Interior Department again as a member of the Petro 
munistrative Board of the Department of the Interior: « or tI 
as chief couns« i Assistant Deputy \dmuinistrator o! the P 
\dministration for War; later as counsel for the American del 
| on the Reparations Commission in \loscow: and at the presen 


as a consultant to Secretary Chapman on administs 


I'¢ 


lating to the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
| am not testilvine here today on behalt of either the Petrol 


Administration for Defense or the Seer rv of th ly ) aici 
| feel quite confiden there ould | no substar wwTree! 
between that \dministration o1 the Seeret: rv in wha I have ) 
Basically, what I want to emphasize relates to the s : 
Nii Humphr v already has testified to so ably 
I ure of our steel capacity mn this country 
In my judgement, we eannot, n terms Of national « ( ( 
irrent mobilization program either run a ci\ Lal COnO 
adequate defense program without assuring both th ( 
ll the steel nakine capacity that we presently have 
or its expansion on a laree seale 
You all know, from reading the new papers and fre Ost 
who are worki with the mobilization effort at the p 
that one of o nost eritical bottlenecks, beth for es \ 
tclivity and for the defense program, is steel. Since | 
wlore the committee last year where | emphasized, mavbe 
heavily as I should the essentiality of steel in the defenss progra 
we have ample evidence of that essentia itv, and today it is high 
liiehted by the fact that every time the Nat onal P; mdduction Authe L\ 
| Lurns around, one ol their critical bottlence¢ ‘SS tor industry al 


cry Will be ster | 


Indeed, in my own industry, the oil business. we are confror 


is regards steel for tubular goods. the material we e to di 
to case well] to build pipelines, with a shortage the like of which 
| have not experienced since the last davs of the last wal The 
s true with respect to refining equipment. The same is true w 
espect to tank cars, to the building of barges, to the building « 
ike or seagoing tankers. Every time you turn around soa 





Oblem of steel] And all of us, even at this early Slage OL our mol 
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lization program, in industry after industry, have to petition th 
National Production Authority for help and assistance to get steel 
for essential industry. 

In the light of that situation, none of us can look at the present 
situation as regards the future of our steel-making capacity in the 
Ohio Valley and the great middle western region without fearing that, 
in the event of any future war, with respect to industry in general 
and the steel industry in particular, we might very well be confronted 
with a situation that would be quite analogous, in the event of wat 
with the one which confronted us in oil at the beginning of the last 
war. At that time, all of our essential oi] supplies for the North 
Atlantic region—which I don’t have to tell this committee is one of 
the most important of our industrial regions—were supplied by 
tanker, seagoing tankers, from the Gulf coast and from Venezuela 

With the outbreak of the war, in the first several weeks our Ameri 
can tanker fleet was almost completely driven from the h oh seas and 
we were put to the terrible alternative of developing protected routes 
in this ease overland by pipeline and overiand by barge up the Ohio 
and Mississippi River systems, to move essential crude supplies into 
the North Atlantic 

Anvthing that makes us dependent for anv esse 
whether it be oil or steel—and I submit they are both essential 
wholly on unprotected sea routes in the light of what can happen in 


ntial commodity, 


any kind of a war against a powerful enemy, Is enough to frighten 
anvone who has at least been through if once 

For months, as | remember, we had a lot of industry shut down in 
the North Atlantic We had people eoing .cold in New Eneland 
We were threatened with a complete disruption of o it whole def hse 
effort at a time when we could ill spare the time and effort, the man 
powel and the steel, then to develop alternative inland routes 
tra isportation lol that essential commodity in that case . oll 


Steel is no less essential, and when I listen to the testimony befor: 


this committee this morning as to the dangers tha Ace I we 


become too much dependent upon merely sencvolne ites to supple- 
1 


I 
} 


Inent our ore supplies I ean only think that it behoov: { 
action to provide a protected route as quickly as we 

even more when I look at the Map here on the wall and I notice 
that entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence is much closer to poss bl 
Soviet submarine bases than would be the route that ( had to pro 
tect before, which redominantely was the: vf h of Cape Hat 
teras If you ventlemen will draw a great circle route from ) 
Soviet bases in the North Atlantie to the Gulf of S 
will find the distance is very much shorter than a si 
southern areas 

There is one final point that I would like to leave with the com- 
mittee Having studied this controversy both before and after | 
testified here before, | have become convinced from a public point 
of View that we have become involved in a sectional controversy, a 
controversy of individual interests, of individual industries, which 
perhaps we ought not to be indulging, even from selfish points of view 

As we look forward to the period ahead, to a period where, I think 
most of us agree, we have the problem of providing both guns and 
butter, there is goine to be much to do. There is a colossal job con- 


fronting us to increase our industrial capacity and our transportation 
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capacities all along the line. There is going to be more business 
steel business and railroad business and transportation business and 
oil business and industrial business—for Baltimore and New Orleans 
and Buffalo and New York and the Lake ports and the Pittsburgh 
region and the Youngstown region 

Actually, I believe, our problem over the next 9 or 10 years to come 
will be the problem of expanding our industrial capacity fast enough 
so that in preparing ourselves for a war, which we hope will not happen 
and we do not want but for which we must prepare anyway, we can 
still sustain a high level of civilian economy and the kind of a country 
that we want to protect in addition to protecting It against aggression. 

if | could ieave just one thing with the committee it would be that 
I firmly, personally and every other way, believe that the public inter 
est requires that we expand our capacities along many fronts; that 
there is enough business for all of us and maybe more than a lot of us 
can do That applies to cities, to sections, and fer egiments 
of American industry 

Mr. Larcape. [ would like to ask one question. Mir. Marshall, vo 
are appearing representing the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 

Mr. Marsyauy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcapt And, in the hearings last vear, I note that you stated 
also that you represented the Ashland Oil & Refining Co 

Mr. Marsuauyi. That is correct. 

Mr. Larcapr. In answer to a question from Mr. Pickett with regard 
to the movement of vour petroleum, vou answered that the principal 


source of the er ide oul is from what is known in the ou busin ss as thi 


Illinois Basin, southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky, and then “in the Southwest, in vour State speaking to Nit 
Pickett 

Mr. MarsHauu. In Texas 

Mr. Larcapr. From Texas, from Oklahoma, from Arkansas, from 
Louisiana, and a little from Kansas. And Mr. Pickett asked vou, 
“Is that moved by pipeline or by rail?” and vou answered, ‘The 


majority of it, a little over half of it, comes up the Ohio and Missis 


> 4 . | ‘ . _ } 4) . . 
SIppl Rive rsvstem on our own Ppoats ana barges an Lhe remamael 


comes through the various common carriers, pij 
from Texas to Oklahoma up into Ohio and west: 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mir. Marsuauyu. That is correct, 

Mr. LARcCADI That is all 

The CoatrrmMan. Thank you very much, Mi 

Mr \LARSHALI { thank the committee 

The CHarrMan. You may leave your stat 
it will be inserted in the record 


iy ; _ eo ] 
Che statement referred to is as 


portation 1 
On this ¢ 
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areas comes mainlv from our upper Lake States Minnesota, Wisconsit and 


Michigan That has been true for many vears and hundreds of millio: rf 

of that ore have heer moved from the mining regions in the three States me 

tioned by Great Lakes vessels to the eastern consuming areas When destined 
l. to inland furnaces, this ore is transferred from vessels to railroad cars at Lal 


Erie ports and then moves inland for relatively short rail hauls to the Ohio Va 
territory 
Periodically and especially during and since World War II. wit! s heay le 








mand for iron and steel, reports have emanated from var : surces that ‘ 
p upper lake Iron ore reserves are approaching exhaustior 2) s subject I speal 
Oniv as a layman and claim no expert knowledge with respect to the reserves 
Iron ore in our northwesterr ake States But my er ) Va 
' and its development prompt me to keep informed concerning not o the prese 
but the future of its industries l am keenly aware that if northwestern ore pe 
out somet! I I eW Va 
\ also peter 
the industries f s stands ¢ Pha 
Iron ore of t | has be i 
Labrador-Queb ! 
\< ( the or r ( } T 
() ebe Peniz " nt rd and ea , 
ance of thos \ ) ond L ( } ra 
thie per Lau stre t ’ se ¢ | i 
tions Among these, I am privileged to sav,*are member f the Ohio Va 
Improvement Association, who have long supported its activities as manufacturer 
of iron and steel at various locations in the Ohio Valley ind who ar sta 
users of the O} lO Waterwa\ 
Pe rhaps I may add one fact concernit the Labrador (Juebe ii nsula 
impresses me deeply, and which is stated from the standpoint i 
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(ne other p t | ay el o DY wa ol pre 
Lore pera ‘ eed Tor eaway co ru 1a i t i 
we were here \la O50 Because, as | ive Lid ‘I ess i 
ot ro md ( er ect irily ry ) l! 1 ¢ rord i i i 
tite ot the raw i riais il go tO Make ro i 1 ( ( Ir i 
v rie i ) l 1 these ul r bud i 
t ( I ! re be over a 1 above ( 
i I t wetime elfort of our itiona a I i 3 
i ra i \ t yht a vear ag we al ‘ ra 
l ive s) e iron ore t 
| I i elied 1 i 
{ , hie wet hears , 
i i I eC pl 


I ! il Z ' l Ol fe) equire me Lo tf mown 
Like all the rest. | have not had anv luneh at ly I O «ie 
vefore | et to the other committee meeti 

The Cu \ ;. Mr. Marshall has to go ba O Caliornia 

\Ir. P | have no objection to proce 
to explain t yu al Mir. Marshall why I would no ‘ 
throughout ihe til re presentation 


The C'H InM N \t this Lf Wi ‘ bay ©) I { ' 7 4 v 
morrow mornin 
Wher Ipol at 2:15 Bb. mM he OrmMmittee waypourt UO If ? 


at 10 a.m | Ssdayv, 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON Purtic Works 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington. D. ¢ 


The committ met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m Hor 
Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will come to order believe 
the consensus of opinion of the members of this committe that whe 


we reeess these h rings tomorrow that we will recess unt | Apr 


195] Is that ac eable to all of the members? 1 s: \ that b 
Wi have the Kaster holiday Coming up, and we desire to hea thy 
testimony of the opponents without interruption {lso, we have 


dispersal bill to consider sometime next week 
Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I want to sav that I hoped that 


these hearings could proceed in continuity, hearing both the propo 


nents and opponents, so that this matter might properly come befo 

this committee tor a vote without too much loss of time | hope 
that kind of a program will not destroy all the evidence already sub 
mitted. I want the opponents to have the same fair trial and = th 


same fair time that the proponents have had, but IT am not the cha 
man of the committee, and if that is what the program ts at the present 
time, we will have to abide by it 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, in the spirit of the announcement ma 


by our colleague, Mr. Dondero, I am sure that we will all agree tha 
f we put this recess off for this reasonable time then the Opposition 
can appear uninterruptedly. Of course, when we close tomorrow 
we will have heard the proponents in continuity, and then, not bein 
able to compilete the opposition’s testimony because of the East 
recess, we could come in after the recess and hear without inte ruptio 
the opposing witnesses We will then have a good record befor 

Ave DonpeRO. | want to express the hope, however, that tn that 


interim none of the members of this committee will forget the testi- 
money offered by the proponents 

Mr. Prexerr. | think it has been probably so well impressed on 
that we could not if we tried to 


Ch ( HAIRMAN AGE Fowler 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. FOWLER, GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 
OF THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 


Mr. Fowrer. Y« r. Jam present 


The (*HAIRMAN ADE Fowle: appeared here vestel lav, represent U 
the Chamber Commerce of Youngstown, Ohio. Vand was unable to 
be heard b ius one withess alone took about 4 hours rhaie 
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tand he will take about (1) minutes to s n 1 < 
recor Yo mavy proceed Nir Fowler 
\Ir. Fow1 Mr. Chairman, I will tak ttle m 
Ll ior my complete Statement If vou desire oO 
will do so although I prefer rather to present m 
nt. because of the continuity of 1t 
Mr. Picker’ Let me see if I am correct | und 
Xt itive of one of tl Compan who are r ‘ 
enterprise Is that correct? 
Nir row) | That is correct 
Mir. Piet r. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
ve not 
The CHatrMan. Yes; but we have Mr. Rankin | 
10 minutes so that this witness mav be heard 


first \ 
Is it : 
Mir. RANKIN 
The 
Nir 
Nii 
The C 
Nii 


IO! 


agreeabli 


witness today 
to Mr. Rankin? 
] 
il 


How long will 
N Will it take 


yuu, 
- 
bake 


("HAIRM about 20 mu 


FOWLER 
RANKIN 


ie! 


Kow 
airman and members of the 


William E 


rstown Sheet rat _ ibe (0 


HAIRMAN. Gro 
FOWLE! 
{ introduction 


th 


Your 


ibaugl ulding at Youngstown, Ohio 
have been in yiroad and transportatiol oO! 
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cents at lower Lake Erie ports. The railroads now propose, in a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to increase all of these 
ore rates by 6 percent, and probably more. 

Since the last wage increase was granted, it is my understanding 
that the railroads propose to add an additional percentage to that 
request for- increase in rates. 

If the ore must move from Baltimore, it will have to be hauled over 
the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny Mountains, with much more severe 
grades west-bound on the trunk-line railroads than are negotiated 
on the east-bound move of coal over the same railroads. I have picked 
Youngstown as a typical example in this case. The Pittsburgh 
situation will offer a slightly better comparison, but the mills in south- 
erm Ohio will show a worse situation—worse than Youngstown-—as 
far as difference in transportation costs is concerned. 

What I have said with respect to the situation of these interior mills 
in Central Territory is even more pronounced with respect to the lake- 
front mills, which are located at such ports as Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Lorain, Toledo, Detroit and Chicago. I speak here out of the par- 
ticular knowledge of my own company’s operation of a plant in the 
Chicago district on the Lake Michigan water front. Simple geography 
indicates that if such mills are to receive ore from North Atlantic 
ports, the hauls will be vastly more than I have already indicated for 
the interior mills, and I think it may be safely asserted that some of 
those lake-front mills are going to have a lot of trouble if they have to 
depend on other than lake ore. 

It might, of course, be argued that such mills could move from the 
lake front to the ocean front. It is true that the United States Steel 
Corp. is just beginning construction of a new and very large plant on 
the Delaware River at Morrisville, Pa., in the vicinity of Trenton, but 
that does not mean, as we understand it, that the United States Steel 
Corp. is abandoning any of its existing plants in Central territory. 
It will merely supplement the other producing capacity of the steel 
corporation and will take advantage of ocean location so far as foreign 
ores are concerned, and will be in position to serve the needs of our 
most concentrated population in North Atlantic territory. Theoreti- 
cally such a course may be open to the other iron and steel manufac- 
turers; practically, it is not. What it amounts to is that the steel 
corporation will then be in a much better position to compete with 
Bethlehem, who are located in the East, with its large steel markets in 
the Eastern territory. 

I have already mentioned the comparative rates on iron ore and 
the distances which it will have to be hauled from Montreal and the 


North Atlantic ports as compared with the lower lake ports. From 
the standpoint of ore, gentlemen, I am at a loss to understand why 
the railroads should oppose this St. Lawrence seaway. Movements 


of lake ore from the lower lake ports are practically all by trainload 
and it has long been known in transportation circles as one of the 
most economical movements, from a cost standpoint, of any railroad 
transportation in the United States. In my judgment, the railroads 
can make more profit out of hauling this Labrador ore from the lower 
lake ports at their present rates than they could by hauling it from 
Montreal or from the North Atlantic ports with the more severe 
transportation conditions which exist on the routes from those points. 
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There is another extremely important question which enters into 
this transportation and that is the question of car supply United 
States railroads have been deficient in car supply for the transporta- 
tion of raw materials for the past several years. During this past 
year we had recurring car shortages at our mines which cut down our 
coal mine operations to 3 or 4 days per week during many, many 
weeks. 

Incidentally, the same kind of cars are used for ore as are used for 
coal. 

The month of January was the first month for a year or more in 
which the railroads installed more cars than they retired, and they 
presently have a construction program of 10,000 cars per month, but 
have only been able to reach a production of 5,900 cars per month, 
which took place in January of this year. 

The expansion of the steel industry, which is contemplated over 
the next 2 years, will require 20 percent more cars for raw material 
transportation than are now being used. This expansion in the steel 
industry means an additional transportation movement of more 
than 70 million tonsa year. With ashortage of such cars now and with 
a car-construction program which will barely outstrip retirements it 
is almost a certainty that we will not have enough cars available to 
keep our raw materials moving from their present sources at capacity 
operations. If it is necessary to move this Labrador ore through 
Montreal or from the North Atlantic ports to the western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio areas, it will take twice as many cars as are now 
being used from lower lake ports. Unless the railroads engage in a 
car-construction program of open-top cars several times in excess of 
their present program, we are bound to have a continuous car short- 
age. With the country presently engaged in a defense program and 
almost war economy, it seems almost impossible to visualize enough 
steel forthcoming and enough productive facilities available to increase 
this car program to such a point that it will meet all requirements 
within the next 4 or 5 years. 

sy way of conclusion I would like to review briefly the plant expan 
sion plans of the steel industry. The construction of a steel plant 
is contemplated in New England, somewhere along the south shore 
of Connecticut. The construction of a large steel plant by the United 
States Steel Corp. has been started at Morrisville, Pa., on the 
Delaware River The Weirton Steel Co. has plans to construct a 
large plant on the Delaware River a few miles south of Camden, N. J 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. plans considerable expansion at their plants 
at Sparrows Point, Md., and at Lackawanna, N. Y., in the Buffalo 
area. Republic Steel Corp. is expanding its Cleveland, Ohio, plants 
Jon Ss & | auchlin Steel Co. is presently constructing a large additio1 
to its plant in Pittsburgh, and our own company now has unde 
way a considerable expansion in our basic steel-making facilities at 
Indiana Harbor on Lake Michigan in the Chicago district 

The latest figures available from the Lron and Steel Institute show 


that the presently planned expansion of the steel industry will in 
crease the basic ingot ton capacity of the steel industry of the Unit 
States from its present capacity of about 97 million tons to a total of 
117% million tons by 1952. 

You will note that I have made no reference to expansion in the 


Youngstown district There is presently no basic expansion planne 
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for this district. In fact, there has been no expansion in basic steel 
capacity in the Youngstown district for the past 20 vears. The only 
blast furnace built in that district in that period of time is one con- 
structed by the Defense Plant Corporation in Youngstown during 
the last war and many blast furnaces in that area have been aban- 
doned in that territory in that period of time. 

Incidentally, that area accounts for 10 to 11 percent of the steel 
productive capacity of the United States. Naturally, we favor any 
move which will help us preserve the well-being of the industries and 
communities in that territory. We are in favor of construction of 
this seaway. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Fowler. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickert. Maybe some of these gentlemen have some questions. 

Mr. Davis. I have one question. I have been wondering, Mr. 
Chairman, if these ore boats come back loaded with ore, will they 
go back light? Perhaps you are not able to answer that question. 
I wondered, would there be any back-haul? 

Mr. Fow.ier. You mean, in the case of the St. Lawrence seaway‘ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Fowrer. | am not entirely qualified to answer that, Mr 
Davis, except I do know that there is a movement of coal east-bound 
on Lake Erie, and it is entirely probable that those boats could be 
used for that movement on return. 

Mr. Donpero. Could you speak a little louder, Mr. Fowler? 
This is a large room and it is difficult to hear you this far away 

Mr. Fowier. I say, I am not entirely qualified to answer that 
question, except that I do know there is a movement of coal east- 
bound on Lake Erie by water, and naturally these boats would be 
available for that move. 

Mr. Davis. Is it my understanding that if this seaway were con- 
structed it would take oceangoing vessels? Would they be able to 
go up and down that river? 

Mr. Donpero. They certainly would. 

Mr. McGrecor. Not at 27 feet. 

Mr. Jones. That is the maximum load. It can take oceangoing 
ships, the testimony shows here, but not above 80 percent of load 
capacity. 

Mr. McGrecor. If they do not haul their capacity, the toll charge 
per ton would have to be increased because it costs a certain amount to 
make a trip. 

Mr. Donpero. In answering that, Mr. Davis, the record is full of 
testimony already to the effect that the same boats that now haul 
this ore down from the Mesabi Range could and would be used to 
haul this ore from the Labrador range. You would not have to buy 
or build new ships to do it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I might add that those boats only represent about 
9.6 percent of the boats flying the American flag. 

Mr. Donpero. They have been able to carry about 25 percent of 
the water-borne commerce of the United States on the Great Lakes, 
and have done it handily for 75 years. 

Mr. McGrecGor. That is true, but if we are going to spend the tax- 
payers’ money, we ought to do it to help the American people and 
not just 9.6 percent of American Seamen. 


» 
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Mr. Donprero. That is what I am trying to convince you to do. 

Mr. Davis. It had occurred to me as to what would go back up 
the river. Of course, I know the ships have one purpose, of bringing 
the ore in, and you would assume that those ore boats would go back 
light to get more ore; but I was just wondering if there would be any 
back haul all the way through for foreign shipping, or if it would not 
amount to much. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is just a certain type of freighter that hauls the 
ore, and they probably would not be adaptable, or just a few would, 
to haul coal. 

Mr. Davis. So, as a matter of fact, this seaway would be purely 
and simply for the transportation of ore. Is that your idea? 

Mr. Donpero. | think, Mr. Davis, that they would do what they 
are doing now. ‘They would take coal up to northern ports. That is a 
bulk cargo, the same as iron ore is bulk cargo, and we do know that 
they take coal north after they bring down loads of ore from the 
Mesabi Range. 

Mir. Prexkerr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DonprrRo. Yes 

Mr. Pickerr. Am I correct in my recollection that there has been 
testimony in this record there is very little coal that moves eastward? 

Mr. Donpero. Undoubtedly because of the expensive rail haul. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Donvero. Most of it is Ohio coal, I understand. 

Mr. Picketrr. It might be because there is not any great demand 
for it also 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions? Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Prexkerr. Mr. Fowler, | understand from your statement you 
are general traffic manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 

Mr. Fow.ier. That is correct 

Mr. Pr KET | that one of the companies which 1s assoc ated 
the development of the Labrador ore project 


Mr. Fowuer. Yes, si 


Mr. Prexerr. Mr. Fowler, the testimony here deals u ome 
detail with the rates foi shipment ot ores trom coast points to inal 
areas. and the expected increase 1n the cost of the ores to the con 
suming points, bv reason of the charges that are necessary by rail 
haul, unless the se away is constructed. You KHOW Mii SVKeS oO hy 


Inland Steel Co., do you not? 

Mr. Fowrer. I know of him. Yes 

Mr. Picxerr. Are vou familiar with the contents of a letter that 
he wrote on the 25th of April 1950 which he signed as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Inland Steel Co., and stated in that 
letter in part: 
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waterway cannot be justified on the necessity of making Labrador ores available 
to maintain our steel-making capacity in the Middle West 


Were you familiar with that letter? 

Mr. Fowrer. No; I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you have any comments you would like to make 
about the letter, Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fow.er. Well, the only comment I would have to make about 
it is that Mr. Sykes was at that time president of Inland Steel, whose 
plants are located in the Chicago district exclusively, and there might 
just have been a matter of competitior entering into that letter 

Mr. Pickerr. That might also be true with reference to the pro- 
ponents of this project who have ore facilities in Labrador Is that 
right? 

Mr. Fowrer. That is true. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Fowler, your statements in reference to 
the rates per ton that it would be required to charge for the moving 
of ore by rail from Labrador were that, if Youngstown must get its 
Labrador ore through Baltimore, the haul will be about 400 miles at a 
rate of $2.71 per ton, plus high transfer charges at Baltimore 

Well, I assume that the 360-mile railroad that it will be necessary 


Is in Labrador to Seven Islands over 
») 


to use to get the ore from the bec 
a public-carrier system would be about the same rate, would it not 


Mr. Fowrter. No: I do not think it would, Mr. Pickett You 


would be dealing there with cost transportation. In other words 
the railroad would be owned by the ore company and you oul 
simply pay cost transportation, with no profit added to 

Mr. Pickerr. Well it is a public service institution, of cou | 
all the railroads are 

Mr. Fowur That is right 

Mr Pr KET Do vou think that the \ would operate the railroa 


on anything except a fair cost? 
Mr. Fowrier. Well, it would be a part of the larger project and, 


of course, they expect to make a profit out of the oré 

Mr. Prckerr. But what do vou think the rate per ton would be 
from the ore bed in Labrador to Seven Islands, Mr. Fowler? Hav: 
you ever figured that out? 

Mr. Fowuer. I have no figures on that 

Mr. Pickerr. You do not think it would cost any greater rates? 

Mr FOWLER No The only thing 1 would have on that would 


{ 
be the estimate of the ore company as to the cost of the ore delivered, 
for instance, at Montreal; but I do not have that broken down 

Mr. Pickerr. You have not made any studies of it from that stand- 
point on which you could base any accurate figures, have you? 

Mr. Fow er. No; but the cost of that ore would be the same at 
Seven Islands, whether it moved up the St. Lawrence River or whether 
it moved by ocean to Baltimore. The only comparison you can make 
on it is the difference in transportation costs from Seven Islands 

Mr. Pickerr. You still have two rail hauls, whether vou go from 
the ore beds to Seven Islands up the seaway to the lake ports and to 
the interior. You have two rail hauls that way 

Mr. Fow.er. You have a rail haul to get into Youngstown no 
matter where vou get ore, because vou have no other method of 
transportation 
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Mr. Pickerr. And you would have two rail hauls if you would 
send the ore boats from Seven [Islands over the open oct an route to 
the east coast and then inland 

Mr. Fowxer. If you consider the rail haul from the ore bed to 
eeven Islands as a raul haul, yes 

Mr. Pickerr. [t would have to be either way then 

Mr. Fow.er. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr. You are familiar with Mr. Humphrey’s statement 
that they expect to bring in about 10 million tons of ore a year from 


ure 


~ 
« 


Labrador ab rat thal are Compelltlve with i u 
you not? 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes 

Mr. Prckerr. Thank you, sir 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGryi GOR. Mr. Fowler, cid | und rstand vou to Say that this 
ore 1S hauled from ( ‘leve land to Youngstow n py rail j 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrucor. | believe your company is one of the group that 
is recommending various inland canal projects that would serve your 
plant. Is that not so? 

Mr. Fowurer. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then, in other words, you want us to build the 
| Law rence wate rw and aL Same time vou are recommending by 
legislation both here and in the Ohio Legislature that a canal be built 


from Cleveland LO Youngstown, and from Youn stown on to Pitts- 
burgh? 


Mr. Fowxier. I do not know that the anvth n the Ohio 
Legislature on it 

\ir \icGre ) | \ i] retract that Staten nt Th Was A few 
vears ago, when I was in the Ohio Legislatut | do not ww whether 
| h peen tre l ( nee 

Nir Ko VI} \\ } Vv hh sked ' roreect 
I do not kno 


\ i ( » ( 1O S| rorect 
ior m \ i! 

Nii Kow! I would say that has been 1 omi I | for t] last 
10 or 50 vears, Mr. McGregor 

Mir. McGrerae Very similarly to th 5 

\Ir FOowLFl I il | ht Phe Wary | Lpboul projects 

this This is progress 1n Ut! unsportati mn I I al merit to it, 
it is going to be built If the canal from Lake E to the Ohio River 
has anv merit to t, eventually it will be buil 

Vir. MicGrreco Do vou think a canal will | | t from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio River and down to Youngstown‘ 

Ir. Fow! ER. | think eventually it will be bu It, whethe r it is done 
this vear, or 10 or 20 vears trom now. | think event rally it will be 
built, because I think vou have to get cheaper methods of transporta- 
tion into the Youngstown district in order to preserve it 


Mr. McGrecor. Just how much difference will this project make 


in the cost of a ton ol steel 
Mir. Fow.t R. | cannot answer that It will take a lot of figurin Pe 
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Mr. McGrecor. Will it be cheaper? 

Mr. Fowuer. If the St. Lawrence seaway were built? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes 

Mr. Fow.er. It would be. If we would have to bring our ore in 
from North Atlantic ports it would be cheaper to bring it down by the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think you misunderstand my statement. If 
we built the St. Lawrence seaway and you bring the ore into Cleveland 
and ship IL Ove rland by railroads the same as you are how, will that 
make the cost of the steel per ton cheaper than it is now 

Mr. Fowu1 r. The cost of steel to the consumer? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Fowxer. I cannot say as to that. 

Mr. McGrecor. If it would not, what would be the argument for 
this project? 

Mr. Fowter. The argument would be that the Youngstown dis- 
trict and the southern Ohio districts and Pittsburgh district that would 
depend on Labrador ore would be better able to compete with other 
districts in their manufacturing. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then competition is a big item? 

Mr. Fowxier. Absolutely. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you get the St. Lawrence waterway, and you 
get an inland canal from Cleveland to Youngstown and Youngstown 
to Pittsburgh, you certainly then will have an advantage over your 
competitors, will you not? 

Mr. Fowl! ER. | would not say we would have an advantage. [ 


would say we might be comparable with them. You have to bear in 
mind that the Youngstown area from the standpoint of the steel 


industry is the only large steel-producing area in the United States 


that is landlocked. They do not have other methods of transporta- 
tion than rail We have nothing but rail. 

The Pittsburgh district has water for its raw materails. The 
Chicago district has water. The Atlantic eaboard district has 


water—and water transportation is a great dea cheape! than rail 
transportation for comparable d 

Mr. McGrecor. As it is now, vou aly ays compete with your 
competitors on prices, do you not? — 

Mr. Fow se! Maybe the know-how has something to do with 
that. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think that is true. 

Mr. Donprro. Coming from Ohio 

Mr. McGrecor. Naturally. In other words, if you get your St. 
Lawrence waterway and you get the canal you are recommending; 
that is, which your people in Youngstown are recommending from 
Cleveland to Youngstown, which would be an inland waterway, and 
then get your canal from Youngstown to Pittsburgh, you certainly 
would have an advantage over your competitors, would you not? 

Mr. Fow rer. I would not sav we would have an advantage. 
I would say we would be placed on a competitive equality with 
them. Right now I have pointed out that there has been no expansion 
in steel in Youngstown for 20 vears. From the standpoint of our own 
company alone, by 1952 we will have expanded 66 percent at Chicago 
on Lake Michigan, and only 11 percent in 5 years at Youngstown. 
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Mr. McGreeor. The fact that you are in a coal area, or adjacent 
area, certainly gives you a good chance to meet your competitors’ 
prices, does it not, Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fow.er. No. We are not in as much of a coal area as Pitts- 
burgh is. Pittsburgh is located right in the heart of-the coal area. 

Mr. McGreeor. There is quite a lot of coal around Youngstown, 
such as strippers, and so forth? 

Mr. Fow er. Not available for the steel industry. The only coal 
around Youngstown is known as steam coal, and our vast require- 
ments are for metallurgical coal, which has to come from the Connells- 
ville district in the southwestern part of Pennsylvania 

Mr. McGrecor. If you get your canal from Youngstown to Pitts- 
burgh, that would help out the coal situation, would it not? 

Mr. Fowier. It certainly would 

Mr. McGreaor. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Mack 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Fowler, I have two brief questions. You quote 
the Iron and Steel Institute as saying there was contemplated an 
expansion of the steel industry from 97 million tons to 117!; million 
tons, which is a 21-million-ton increase What percentage of that 
increase will be in the Atlantic seaboard area? 

Mr. Fowuer. I do not have those figures broken down, Mr. Mack 

Mr. Mack. You mentioned United States Steel, Weirton, and 
Bethlehem all are building plants on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Fow.er. I am only guessing, but as I recall it, the Steel Corp 
plant in Morrisville contemplates a production of about 1} million or 
1,800,000 tons. I would say that—and again it is a guess—I would 
say that about 80 percent of that increase will be in the eastern area. 

Mr. Mack. One other question. You said, I believe, that the 
transfer charge at Baltimore would be 87 cents a ton, ‘and that at 
Ashtabula it would be 31 cents? 

Mr. Fow.er. 33 cents 

Mr. Mack. What is the reason for that differential, Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fowier. Well, the reason for that—the main reason is the 
inadequate facilities which exist at Baltimore for the transfer of ore 
and the fact that these facilities at Lake Erie are old facilities. Whil 
they have been kept up to date, they are probably pretty well depre- 
ciated and they do not have to earn the same amount on thet 
investment there that they do in the East 

Mr. Mack. The installation of adequate facilities at Baltimor: 
would be rather expensive, I take it. 

Mr. Fowuer. It would be extremely expensive. In fact, the B. & 
QO. is building an installation there right now at present-day costs, but 
at present-day costs if they build those facilities naturally they have 
to get more for the transfer in order to carry the investment than 
they do in the old facilities at Lake Erie. 

Mr. Mack. I appreciate that, Mr. Fowler. I thank you 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. ScuppeEr. I would just like to ask one question of you, Mr 
Fowler 


Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scupper. I believe the testimony the other day developed the 
fact that the mines would operate about 6 or 7 months out of the year. 
Even though this transportation system was owned by the corpora- 
tion, they would be responsible for its upkeep and would have to pro- 
vide funds to amortize its cost. Now would it not mean that your 
operation cost would be much higher than an ordinary railroad as 
you would only employ your help for a period of 6 or 7 months a 
year, you most likely would have to pay bonuses in order to get oper- 
ators for a railroad of this type? Would not that be in line with the 
practice in recruiting temporary help for that type of an operation, 
which would run costs rather high for your rail transportation? J am 
just trying to get at the transportation costs. 

Mr. Fowier. Mr. Scudder, | am not competent to answer that as 
to the details of the operation on that particular line. The only 
thing I can say to you on that is that we have railroads in this coun- 
try—the D. M. & I. R. up in Minnesota, the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
down in Pennsylvania, and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad 
up in the northern ore fields—which are primarily ore carriers and 
only carry ore 7 or 8S months in the year. Yet they are the wealthiest 
railroads in the United States as far as profits are concerned. Yet 
they have a seasonal operation just the same as this railroad would 
have. 

Mr. Scupper. Then you feel there would be no extra burden on 
the company for the hauling of ore, even though they would own the 
railroad and would have to recruit seasonal employment? 

Mr. Fowrier. Whatever extra burden there is has been considered 
in and computed in the cost of the transportation to Seven Islands. 
That is a necessary part of the operation 

Mr. Scupprer. I thank you. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions of the witness? 

(No response. 

The CHatrrmMan. Thank vou. 

Mr. Fowier. Thank you, gentlemen 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Larcade 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission of the 
committee to have the record show that at the beginning of the 
hearings—and I think it was on the first day—-the chairman gave 
permission to the gentleman from Michigan, Representative John 
Dingell, to file a written statement for the record; and that Mr. 
Dingell undertook to make an oral presentation but, due to the fact 
that the committee was about to adjourn, it was not possible for Mr. 
Dingell to complete his statement. Now, Mr. Dingell was scheduled 
to appear this morning before the committee. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Dingell is ill, and he is unable to do so. 

I would ask that Mr. Dingell be given permission to file an additional 
statement in the record as a proponent of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission that the 
record show that the gentleman from Minnesota, Representative Fred 
Marshall, was scheduled to appear this morning to testify in support 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, and that he has telephoned that he ts 
unable to do so. 1 will ask permission for him also to file a statement 
for the record at this point 
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Also, Mr. Chairman, any other persons who were unable to appear 
before the committee during the period that the committee was 
hearing testimony in support of the bill. 

Mr. Donprro. I would agree as to those who were scheduled be- 
cause I would not want, in a sense, to open up the door for the whole 
public to begin filing statements, which would make the record very 
voluminous. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right 

Mr. Larcape. I withdraw the last part of my motion, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Donpgro. There would certainly be no objection to the rest 
of it 

Mr. Larcapr. I would like to have my last statement relate only 
to Representatives Dingell and Marshall then 

Mr. McGrecor. | am in complete accord with the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and I wonder if it might be possible for us to get a copy 
of the statements, so that we could look at them, because it might 
be quite some time before the hearings are printed 

Mr. Donpero. Surely. We could contact them 

Mr. Larcape. That ts all. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, there should be no objection to the 
gentleman from Louisiana’s request. 

The CHarrMan. With no objection, the permission is granted for 
the statements to be filed in the record. 

The statement of Representative Marshall is as follows 
STATEMENT OF Hon. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRI FROM 

THE STATE OF MINNESO 


Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate 


the opportu to appe 





quickly, Chat, in turt would relieve some of the problem of the lack of cars 
which, we are told the eastern railroads now experience. Previous hearings have 
indicated that the cost of moving our agricultural product vou De te if it wer 
possibie to transpori ther over the water route. Thi would benefit both the 
producer and the consumer; by giving the producer a greater return for | 
product and by making that product cheaper to the ¢ ’ 
Our area produces an abundance of grain and dairy products Because we 
produce more of thes products thar we need il thie i! i Vv i ft 
them with those more thickly populated areas that! 1 them ( tinue to have 
a good standard of livin However, in order to make them available at a price 
that the average family can afford, we must have a cheaper metho transport 
them. Even if a toll system is used—and it is generally the opinion of many that 
this method of pa ng for the pro} } j ‘ { | 


markets al 
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market for our agricultural products. The St. Lawrence seaway would form a 
natural highway into the richest farm-producing area in the world 

The need for a reduction in Federal spending cannot be used as an argument 
against starting the project now as it has been made clear by expert testimony 
which this Committee heard in previous years that the project can be self-liqui- 
dating. While there is no question but that nonessential expenditures should be 
drastically reduced, it seems to us pennywise and pound foolish to fail to start 
projects that will develop the natural resources of our country and add to the 
wealth and strength of our Nation. The development of natural resources has 
always created more jobs for our people and because of this. more people have 
been able to pay their taxes. If we are going to prevent the spread of communistic 
ideologies, we will need more than force to combat them. Our farm products will 
play a leading role in this respect, and if we can reduce the cost of transporting 
them to the peoples that need them we will have lessened the burden for our 


taxpayers. 

The CHarrmMan. On the first day that we opened the hearings all 
those who introduced bills in the House were notified that they could 
either appear here personally to testify, or that they could file a state- 
ment in the record. Now we have with us a man who practically 
lived his life here in Congress fighting for water power and electricity 
in the rural districts. We would like now to hear Congressman 
Rankin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to discuss this measure 
largely from a power standpoint. 

Mr. Donnrro. Perhaps our able friend and colleague would like to 
sit down. 

Mr. Rankin. I believe I would talk longer if I sat down. It is 
probably best for the committee if I stand up. Confucius said, 
“Make your speeches short if you want them to be long remembered.” 
I will try to profit by that sage advice. 

When I came to Congress in 1921 and entered this fight on the power 
issue. the people of the United States used 37.180 123,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. Last vear—1950 instead of using the 37 billion 
kilowatt-hours, the American people used 329,028,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours; or, approximately 10 times as much as when I entered this 
ficht 30 vears ago. 

When President Roosevelt became President, Senator Norris had 
already joined us in the fight for the creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Senator Norris was also interested in the development of 
the Columbia River. President Roosevelt was interested in the 
development of the St. Lawrence. I went over all these projects and 
I found that they were all justified. I supported all of them. 

Today the TVA is the greatest success of its kind in all the history 
of mankind. It has wrought the greatest development ever known in 
all history—and the Columbia River development is right along with 
it, | will say to the gentleman from Washington. 

In the district I represent every single human being who turns an 
electric switch gets his power from the TVA, at TVA rates. I would 
certainly be an ingrate if I should run out on this power development 
on the St. Lawrence River at this time, especially under the circum- 
stances which I will attempt to explain to you briefly. 

Now, let us take this electricity, which is the lifeblood of our 
advancing civilization. The cheaper the rates, the more freely it 
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flows and the more freely it flows, the greater are its benefits to man 
kind. This St. Lawrence power will be produced in an area up theré 
that has neither coal, gas, oil, wood, or raw materials. I am speaking 
of the States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. They 


have no coal, no gas, no oil, no wood, to amount to anything, very 


little water power, and practically no raw materials. Also this crazy 
communistic FEPC fastened on some of those States, which they 
have, is running their industries to other sections of the country 

l am taking the same position | took 10 years ago when I wes on 


this committee. This was then the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Dondero) was on it with me, and 


probably several other gentlemen who are here today 1 took the 
same position then I am taking now [ am not in favor of turning 
this power over to any one State I went through that battle al me 
the Columbia, and | went through that battle in the TVA area I 
believe it should be distributed to all areas within the distribution 


radius 


If that is done, I want to show you what it might do for the people 
of that area Last vear, or | should say in 1949, the State of Connecti- 
cut alone was overcharged $42,000,000 for its electric power; New 
York, $293.000,.000: Massachusetts, $93,000,000 A} the States in 


that area, including Pennsylvania, were overcharged $646,000,000 
according to the Ontario rates just across the line 


[ am not using the TVA rates now. ! am using the Ontario rates, 
just across the river. If they got their power at the rate the people of 
Ontario get theirs, from those ice-bound rivers, they would have saved 
over $646,000,000 in 1949 Leave the State of Pennsvlvania out 
That is one self-sustaining state, L will Say because it has coal, gas, 
oil, wood, and water power—especially water power and coal. Still 


vour overcharges in that amounted to $473,000,000 


Now, in 10 years that would amount to mor 


17 
i 


1949 
| 


i 


than $4.000,000,000. 


I know the opposition to all these dev lopmeé nts usually combine 
the power trusts, the railroads, and the coal interests Thev usually 
combined against all these developments. If that power were gen- 
erated, our half of it would be 6 billion kilowatt-hours a veal Now 
remember, that is almost one-sixth of what we were using in the entire 

1 1 


United States when I came to Congress in 19% 

If that power were distributed throughout that 
yardstick, it will bring the power rates in that area down enough to 
pav for the whole development in 10 vears or less 

There are some people I know who say those States are too remote 


area and used as a 


from this dam to use this power. It is 250 miles from this project to 
Boston. Mass. | have just riven Vou the OV ercharges here inh \lassa- 
chusetts—$93,000,000 a year. Two hundred and fifty miles is no 


distance to transmit power. 
It IS 268 miles from Joulder Dam to Los Angeles Calif... and vet 


the Boulder Dam power is delivered at Los Angeles. If these people 
rot their power at the rate they vet it at Los Angeles, they would at 
least save $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 a veat [ am speaking about 


the people in that distribution area. 

[t is 258 miles from Niagara Falls to Windsor, Canada, right across 
the river from Detroit, Mich., Windsor, Canada, gets her power from 
Niagara Falls, or the Niagara River. This Ontario Power Commis- 
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sion transmits it 258 miles and delivers it to Windsor. If the people 
of the State of Michigan got their power at the same rates that 
Windsor does, they would have saved $117,000,000 on their light and 
power bills last year or in 1949. 


We have in this country 394 billion kilowatt -hours of hvdrov lectric 
power going to waste every year. That power belongs to the American 
people. It could be firmed up to the peak of the average year with 


116 billion kilowatt-hours of steam power. That would make 510 
billion kilowatt-hours. Add that to vour 339 billion vou are getting 
now, and you would have enough electricity to run all the machinery, 
run all the factories, and run every business establishment, and elec- 
trify, and even heat, every home in America A wealth richer than 
all the diamond mines of Goleonda—the greatest wealth in America 
outside of the soil from which we live, is our water power 

I have put in 30 vears here trying to get it developed and delivered 
to the people at rates they can afford to pay. In 1933 a thousand 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a month cost a consumer in my home town 
$66.10. Today it costs the enormous sum of $7.10—a slight drop of 
$59. We are paying twice as much for it wholesale as the power 
company was paying for the same power at the same place then. |] 
believe they got it at Muscle Shoals and we get ours at Pickwick 
Dam. That is the only difference. We are paying more in lieu of 
taxes than they paid at that time in any city of that size anywhere 
in that area. 

So what | am trving to do is vet this power developed, and ret it 
to the American people at what it is worth. In 1934, we only had 
about 10 percent of our farms electrified. Japan had 90 percent; 
Germany had 90 percent; France had 94 percent; Italy had 94 percent 
Today we have probably above 90 percent of the farms in this country 
electrified 

But here are five or six States that have no coal, no gas, no oul, and 
a limited amount of water power—-Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
Jersey. There is no coal and no natural gas, and no oil there. I know 
that they will savy they can buy gas in Mississippi and Texas now 
Yes; but if some of those pipelines should blow up, then they would 
have a freeze. | remember about 2 
Massachusetts was raising sand because they could not get oil for 
heating purposes 1n that area. 

Ther you have those States without coal, vrs Or oil, and with the 
water power undeveloped. For that reason I have gone all the way 
down the line for this development. I know if this project is built 
that it will pay for itself in a few vears. I know that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is paving for itself, and | KHOW the Columbia River 
development is paying for itself. | know Boulder Dam is paying for 
itself, 

To sit here and let this great wealth of power rut 
ton to the sea is something that I cannot condone 

I know they tell you that this waterway is frozen up 5 and 6 months 
in the year. I am not sure about that. You members of the com 
mittee from that area know more about that than I do 

| know the same elements that are fighting this project are also 
fighting the development of the Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water 
way to furnish a slack water route from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, 


vears ago one of our friends from 


Waste and Wwan- 
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and to Pittsburgh, Pa., and all other points on the Ohio River—the 
cheapest transportation on earth. Your iron ore in Venezuela will 
be available to those poeple who are in the steel business in that area. 
And besides, it will not be a one-way trafhe it would be a two-way 
traffic, not only to Pittsburgh but all the way up to Chicago, all the 
way up to Minneapolis and St. Paul, and as far up the Missouri River 
ais they can navigate 


I want to call vour attention to somet! to the record 


a2 year or two ago Pittsburgh, Pa .- the oreatest steel producing 
place in the world, | suppose It would cost & DIULIO! dollars to move 
the steel works out of Pittsburgh. Unless there is some cheaper wav 
to get iron ore in there such as this Tennessee-Tombigbee will provide 


that may happen nh your aay and mune. They may have to move 
those steel works to the G ilf coast. 


The traffic last year on the Ohio River amounted to 16 million tons 


more than it Was Ol the Panama ( anal You KHOW the railroads tied 
the Panama Canal into knots after we got it built, and got a bill 
through here to fore us to pay tolls on our coastwis rathe Under 
the original bill that Was not true. No foreign co ntrv can do a coast- 
wise trade So, we have to pay tolls just as if we were in China. o1 our 
own canal ‘| hat is the Panama ( wnal. We would not ave that to 
do on these two projects here, the St. Lawrence and the Tennessee- 


Tombicbee. 
The traffic on the Monongahela in 1949 amounted to 6 milion tons 
more than it did on the Panama Can ul. 


Now, we are coming to a new day We do not know what is ahead 
of us. | know what will happe nil we get into war and are forced back 
on to our own soil to defend our own country. If we Keep on trying 


to fight evervbody else’s wars in the world that will happen to us some- 


aay lt has happened to every other ecountry ind it will come to us 
li we keep it up 

You know, I live in a country that lost a war one tim I know 
what it means We lost the War Between the States and went through 
a horrible period Ot reconstruction I know what means And 
if we keep on trying to fight everyone else’s wars we are going to lose 
one and be forced back onto our own soil some dav to defend our own 
homes. When you do that, your traffic into this area is going to be 


far more important than anybody realizes today 

I think there is no question but that the iron or n the Mesabi 
Range Is rapidly dimin shine play ing out You eentlemen from that 
area may know more about that than I do, but that is my iIntormation, 
You are going to have to get your won ore trom Labrador o irom 
Venezuela, or both. Thatis not the only thing. The great Aluminum 
Co. of America has its plants along the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Missis- 
SIppl and the Great Lakes Ninety-five percent ol th buaxite that 
company uses to make aluminum comes from South America now 
All your salt, sulfur cotton, lumber, and many other raw materials 


come trom down on the Gulf coast or from the Southern States 


{ am Saving this now in connection with my argument that this 
project here the Tenness e-Tombicbee, which > already halt DULL OF 
more than half built o1 will be when they finish the Demopoli Dam, 
which is now under const uction, should be spee icd up h all possible 
haste, and | think the same thing applies to this canal he e¢, because, as 


! ] 
I said, we are roinge to have to protect our Own country, and we are 
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going to have to feed our own people. We are going to have to look 
after our own affairs, 

Of course the Tennessee-Tombigbee has one advantage; it does not 
freeze up. ‘This route does not freeze up at all, but will be open the 
year round and it will provide a two-way traffic. It saves the swift 
current of the Mississippi for our downstream traffic, and then we 
have a slack-water route returning to the Great Lakes to all points 
on the Ohio River up to Pittsburgh, Pa., as well as to all points on 
the Missouri, the upper Mississippi, the Illinois, and the Tennessee. 

I did not come here to try to take up the time of the committee. 
I want to express to you my sentiments and my views on this propo- 
sition which have not changed in the 10 years since we had this 
proposition up here before. 

I know some of you will say it will cost a great deal to transmit that 
power over to these other States. Do you know how much it costs? 
Four-tenths of a mill a kilowatt-hour for every hundred miles on an 
average. ‘That was testified to by the Army engineers. They made 
a report in 1930 on the Muscle Shoals proposition. Their record shows 
the costs of transmission amount to an average of four-tenths of a mill 
a kilowatt-hour for every hundred miles. 

When we had this St. Lawrence proposition up before we had the 
Army engineers and a man by the name of Tallemy representing the 
Niagara Planning Commission. He was on the other side, but he 
was one of the best engineers I ever cross-examined. They all ad- 
mitted that power could be transmitted at an average of four-tenths 
of a mill a kilowatt-hour for every hundred miles. 

That power can be produced, according to the testimo1 vy of hoth 
sides then, at 1.77 mills a kilowatt-hour. Then it could be transmitted 
that 250 miles to Boston for a mill a kilowatt-hour. That is or ly 
2.77 mills a kilowatt-hour, which is a little more than half what we 
pay for electricity wholesale in my town. 

If your consumers got their electricity in New York at the same 
rate we get it in Tupelo, Miss., they would save not $293,000,000 but 
$299,000,000 a vear. The people of Massachusetts would save more 
than $95,000,000 a vear. 

I insist that that provision go into the bill, whatever bill vou pass, 
that this power is to be distributed throughout the distribution radius 
and not shut these people in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts and these other States out. 

Mr. Donpero. That provision I think is in all of the bills. 

Mr. Rankin. I shall insist also on giving them the right, your 
authority, or whoever is in charge, to fix the maximum retail rates. 
That ought to be done by all means. JI know some people think that 
we ought to develop water power and then turn it over to a group who 
have enough water in their stock to float the Navy, some of them, and 
let them plunder the ultimate consumer. That is not my view at all. 

If you will make that power distributable throughout the distribu- 
tion radius and do as we did in the Tennessee Valle \ Authority area, 
vive the States, counties, municipalities, and cooperative power 
associations preference , and then have the Government, or the author- 
ity in control to fix the maximum retail rates, you will in all probability 
break the power rates in that area enough to pay for the whole devi loy - 
ment in 5 or 6 years—certainly within 10 years 

Mr. AnGeuyi. Under this bill the power facilities are turned over to 


the State of New York. 
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Mr. Rankin. I am not for that. That is exactly what | was 
afraid of. Iam not for turning it over to any one State 

I will say to the gentleman from Oregon that when we were de 
veloping the Columbia River I insisted that that power be distributed 
within the area, within the distribution radius. I remember they 
came before the House and proposed to cut off Grand Coulee Dam and 
make a low dam out of it. I led the fight against it. They said, 
“They do not need that power.” I said, “When?” They said, 
“Now.” I said, “How about 25 vears from now, 50 years from now, 
100 years from now?” 

Where would we have been if it had not been for t lennessee 
Valley Authority and the Columbia River development in the last 
war? There is where our atomic bombs were developed, and there is 
where they will be developed the next time. wherever this evreat 
abundance of water power is available 

Mr. Anceuti. Mr. Rankin, reading the report of the President’s 
Commission on Water Power, I see it states that 40 percent of the 
potential hydroelectric power is in the Columbia Basin in the con- 
tinental United States 
know that 


Mr. Rankin. I do not know what percentage, but I do 
it is one of the greatest power-producing streams on earth. That is 
m\ understanding Am I correct? 

Mr. ANGELL. That is correct And only less than 10 percent of it 
is developed at the present time 

Mir. RANKIN. Yes And it is making a new life for those people out 
there It is developing that area as those people never dreamed of 
when I visited that stream in 1923 [ went out to where Grand 
Coulee is now situated and went down to Tacoma I was in Tacoma, 


Wash., the day when we heard of the death of Claude Kitchens, the 
Democratic leader in the House 

Since that time there has been such development in that great 
western country, as nobody could have dreamed of at that time. The 
same thing has happened in the Tennessee Vallev area, and the same 
thing will happen in this area, through not to that extent, because 
e Columbia 


there is not as much water power here as there is out in tl 
River Basin or down in the Tennessee Vallev area. But it will 
certainly TlVe those people a vardstick to show what electricity ts 
worth and save them hundre is of millions of dollars annually on then 
light and power bills 

We are living in an electric age. It is certainly poor statesmanship 
for us to let this creat wealth of wate power go to waste and deny to 
the people the benefits of cheap electricity and all the benefits that 
cheap electricity would bring them [ know what it has meant to 
the farmers. Ninety-five percent of the farmers in my district get 
electricity in their homes They vet it from the TVA at the TVA 
rates. The poorest people in the world, and the people who need 
such relief worse than anybody else probably, are the poor people 
in the larce cities: because they do not have the opportunity to crow 
things out of the ground 

You have some large cities in that area where the people are paying 
through the nose for their electricity at enormous rates. If you will 
develop this water power and provide a yardstick and make it dis 
tributable within the distribution radius and not give anybody 
monopoly on it, you will have rendered the greatest service to the 
people of that area that I can imagine 
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You people are more familiar with the transportation of the iron 
ore through the Great Lakes than | am. We had that proposition 
up before, but it was not as pronounced as the argument in favor of 
the power development. 

I realize that when you go to Labrador for your iron ore you merely 
go to bring a load back; but when you go down the Mississippi and 
come back up this Tennessee-Tombigbee slack-water route, you take 


a load down and bring one back. It will be a two-way traffic. And 
it is Just as sure to be built as time goes on. If we can just wake up 
the committee on appropriations we can do it now. And if you will 


develop the Missouri Valley, as we have the Tennessee Valley, vou 
can hold back the waters of the Ohio and the Tennesse and keep them 
from synchronizing with the Mississippi and the Ohio at Cairo, and 
save untold hundreds of millions of dollars that we are having to pay 
now to build levees on the lower Mississippi. 

I was in Greenville one night and I looked up and said, “What is 


that tall building?” A fellow said, “John what are you talking 
about? That is not a building. That is a steamboat.’ I said 
“What Is it doing away up there?” He said, “That is on the Missis 
sippi River.”’ So, we climbed the steps, and, sure enough, there it 


was. We could look down on the city of Greenville. Why? You 
built the levees and then silt builds up the river bed. The Mississippi 
River is now above the surrounding country. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority prevented an overflow on the lower 
Mississippi in 1937 by holding back the floodwaters and keeping them 
from synchronizing with the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, and th. 
Missouri 

Mr. Davis. You mean 1947, do you not’ 

Mr. Rankin. No, 1937 

Mr. Davis. 1937 was the year of the terrible flood 

Mr. Rankin. Then it was 1927. But it did not break over dow» 
there in 1937 

Mr. Davis. I had to fight it in 1937. 

Mr. Rankin. I was down there in 1927. 1 was on the Dawes 
Special that wrecked that night and drowned. the engineer Sut 
vou may be right, Mr. Davis. I was thinking it was 1937 that the 
TVA prevented that disaster. 

Mr. Davis. Both vears. 

Mr. Rankin. At any rate, the water came within just a few inches 
of going over the levee at Cairo But the Tennessee Valley Authority 
saw this coming and had let the water out from behind their dams 
and run them down to where they could close their dams at the 
right time and hold back the floodwaters and keep them from syn- 
chronizing with the flood water on these other streams and held it 
down to where it did not break over. 

If vou had this Missouri Valley development so you could hold 
back the waters of both the Missouri and the Tennessee, you could 
prevent those floods and save untold hundreds of millions of dollars 
that vou are bound to spend otherwise in maintaining those levees 
on the lower Mississippi. 

I submit that our rivers from the standpoint of power alone, ar 
the greatest wealth that we have, outside of the soil from which we 
live. We have the greatest inland waterway system on earth, il 
we will just develop it. Anvy other country on earth would have don 
it already. 


) 
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[ pointed out to you gentlemen the other day on the floor that the 
only other place on earth where you can transfer the traffic from one 
major watershed to another with so much ease, so little expense and 
with such tremendous savings in transportation costs and distances 
as you can by this connection with the Tennessee and the Tombigbee 
is in Russia, a connection between the Don and the Volga. Today 
Stalin is speeding up that construction with all possible haste, because 
he knows what it means from a standpoint of transportation as well 
as from a military standpoint. 

This project you have here not only has the transportation angle, 
but, as I said, it has the power angle that means more to the people of 
that partic ilar area, six or eight States in that area, than any other 
project with which you will have to deal 

I will be glad to answer any questions you care to asl [ merely 
brought these hearings of 1941 along for fear you might ask me some 
questions that | would have to refer to this record for the answers 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Rankin, what radius from the power plant 
would the selected current cover? 


Mr. Rankin. The Army engineers in 1930—and I should have 


brought that report W th me said 350 mules About the farthest w 

have gone now up to date is I think about 300 miles {s I pointed 
out a while ago, the transportation line from Boulder Dam to Los 
Angeles is 268 mules lone. That is one of the longest hi avy power 
lines that I know any thing about. The line loss on that entire line is 


only i) percent they told me out at Boulder Dam They lay this power 
down at Los Angeles for about 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, which 1s less 
than we pay for it at Tupelo, where we ret t from. the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 
Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes 
\ir JONES. Is it not the fact though that luring 1944 on a grid 
vystem the TVA furnished electricity that went to Chicago, Ill.? 
Nii RANKIN. | am not sure about that. But Chicago is within 
the distribution radius of the Kentucky Dam on the Tennessee Rivet 
Mr. J. D. Ross, one of the ablest men I ever met in my life and one 
of the finest men, Was he ad of the Bonne vill Powe! (dmiunistration 
\Ir. Ross was developing, when he died, a process that he told m« 


| 7 re ? ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ | ’ } iit 
Dle to transmit powell a thousand miles Dy direct 


would make it PoOssl 


current, and he thought he would have it In Operation iD a short time 
He came over and took dinner with me and spent several hours with 
me just by fore he cil cd He went back and Piiss¢ a away | ao not 


know who has taken up that proposition, or whether anybody has or 
not But under the present system that we use today, about 300 to 
350 miles, | would Say, 1s the limit that we have gone up to date 

The CuatrMan. Well, then, the people of the State of New York, 


| would Say 70 pe reent of the people of the State ol Ne W York, those 
\ ] 


that pay SD perce nt of the taxes of the State of New ork, WOuLd not 
vet any benefit from that pow 


Mr. Rankin. Why? 
The CHarrMan. Because the people in Westchester County and 
the people of New York ( ity are not within a distance of 500 miles 
Mir. Rankin. Of this dam? 
Che CHAIRMAN Y es Insofar as it affect Westch ra ounty, 
Dutchess County, and all of the counties in th tv of New York 
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Mr. Rankin. Now, the Army engineers testified and I read the 
testimony a day or two ago—they said it was 250 miles on direct 
line from this St. Lawrence Dam to Boston. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. R ANKIN, Well, New York City would be as close as that, would 
it not? 

The (CHAIRMAN. No. We are 240 miles south ol Boston. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, of course, you would not have to vO by Boston 
to go to New York ( "ity. You could fo directly. But ol course, some 
of them would like for you to come by Boston. I realize that But 
you do not have to do that. We discussed that at the time. and the 
only objection they had to trying to get into New York was the cost 
of the right-of-way for transmission lines. I thought it was generally 
admitted that New York City was within the distribution radius, but 
l would have to vO LO the map and measure it. 

Mr. AnGeuu. Is it not true if you turn the power into a grid system 
like we have in the Columbia River area it can be transmitted much 
farther than the 300 miles you are speaking of because it makes a big 


pool ana it equalizes itself? 


Mr. Rankin. That may be true. And here is another thing it will 
do: It would take a load off the generating plants in New York. It 
would take off this area here that is probably depending on them, and 
you would be bound to benefit from it indirectly, if not directly. And 


the mere force of the yardstick pointing in your direction will have a 
tremendous effect on your power rates. 

Mr. Donpbero. | am quite satisfied there was some mistake made 
by our chairman in those distances, because New York borders on the 


St. Lawrence River. I do not think New York is 500 miles north to 
south. 

Mr. Rankin. Well, to be frank with vou, I will show you [measur- 
ing on amap} That is 200 miles right there That would coms down 


to here. Here is New York City. l am afraid, Mr. Chairmat Vou 
are wrong on your reography. 

The Cuatrman. It is 450 miles from New York to Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Rankin. Well, Niagara Falls is a good distance west Niagara 
Falls is down here at Buffalo, vou see 

The CuarrMan. It is 450 miles from Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Rankin. Niagara Falls is way down here on the Pennsylvania 
border, and this other project is 300 or 400 miles northeast of Niagara 
Falls. J am not in a position to say just what the distance is, but I 
think if vou will measure it you will find every foot of ground in New 
York State will be within the distribution radius. 

In other words, this is a multipurpose proposition to furnish trans- 
portation and at the same time to develop a wealth of water power 
there that should have been developed long, long ago. 

Are there any other questions? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Larcade? 

Mr. Larcape. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. DonpDERO. Only to say that as usual we always enjoy the pres- 
entation made by our able and distinguished friend from Mississippi. 

Mir. Rankin. Thank you very much. IJ am delighted to have been 
with vou, and I hope that I have not taken up too much of your time 

Mr. Ancevi. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 
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The CuarrmMan. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Anceiu. Mr. Rankin, I think the evidence before our commit- 
tee shows there are about a million kilowatts of firm power that would 
be developed on the American side on the St. Lawrence 

Mr. Rankin. A million kilowatts? 

Mr. Anceii. Yes. In the Columbia River area that I mentioned 
a moment ago in speaking about the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Water Power, some 34 millions are available in that area 

Mr. Rankin. Well, now; you said a million kilowatts? Is that 
right? 

Mr. ANncevi. That is right. A little over 

Mr. Rankin. Well, if there is that much, it can produce more than 
§ billion kilowatt-hours a year 

Mr. ANGELL. A year 

Mr. Rankin. Because there are 8,760 hours in a year. If yo 
run a million kilowatts every hour in the year, it will produce 8 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 

Mr. ANGELL. You said a moment ago this would be self 
Our experience in the Columbia River area is that we are far ahead 
on the schedule of amortization, and we will be able to pay out the 
Federal investment for power in a much shorter period than was 


liquidating 


anticipated in the beginning 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. I think I can say the same thing for the 
Tennessee Valley area 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Rankin, you said you favored Federal ownership 
of this power project as opposed to State ownership of the power 
project? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes 

Mr. Mack. All of these resolutions provide, I believe, in section 5 
that the ownership shall be in the State of New York. If this bill 
should come out of committee with section 5 in it, which provides 
that New York State shall own this power dam and distribute its 
power, would vou be Ln favor ol the bill? 

Mr. Rankin. I would amend it 

Mr. Mack. And if you failed to amend it, would you still be in 
favor of it? 

Mr. RANKIN. Sufficient unto the day is the evils thereof 

Mr. Mack. If you failed to achieve an amendment of the bill, 
would vou still be in favor of the bill? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not think we would have any trouble amending 
the bill to vive the rest of the people in that radius the benefit of that 
power. Now, all the water power in our navigable streams and thei 
tributaries belongs to the Federal Government. It is Federal power 
It is not State power. The Supreme Court of the United State: 
so held in the Ashwander case And then in the Appalachian powel 
case it held that, not only was the power in the main stream Federal 
power and belonged to the Federal Government, but that all the powell 
in the tributaries belonged to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mack. These resolutions provide that when this dam is com 
pleted by the Government it shall be turned over at cost to the Stat: 
of New York 

Mr. Rankin. I would not be in favor of shutting out those people 
in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and those othe 


States from the benefits of this power The chances are New Yor! 
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would get nine-tenths of it at any rate. But whenever vou shut them 
off you say to them, ‘‘ You have got no yardstick. You have nothing 
to force your rates down.”’ And power trusts can continue to hold 
them up to unreasonable levels, regardless of the fact that this project 
is being developed. 

Mr. Mack. Provided New York State in this resolution agrees to 
give a reasonable proportion of the power to the New England States 
and other States of the area, would you be opposed then to the State 
of New York owning the power facility? 

Mr. Rankin. What I want to do is see thos people within the 
distribution radius are all treated alike. That is what I am afte: 

Mr. Mack. You are not opposed to New York State owning the 
power provided they 

Mr. Rankry. Listen; 1 am not antagonizing the State of New York 
at all. In my opinion the State of New York would get probably 
nine-tenths of it if you wrote the TVA provision into your bill, and 
that is what ought to be done. I hope vou will amend it to that 
effect, and then we would not have this argument on the floor of the 
House 

But in my opinion the power development means more than the 
transportation. The power runs 12 months in the vear, and the 
transportation will only run about 6 or 7 months at best. And it 
means so much to the people of that area who are so heavily burdened 
with overcharges that I think you ought to amend the bill and make 
it provide that this power shall be distributed equitably within the 
distribution radius. When vou do that, vou will furnish those people 
a vardstick that will bring those rates down within the bounds of 
reason, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rankin, | was in error. ‘To the northern line 
of New York City it is about 300 miles from the power dam 

Mr. Rankin. I think it can be carried to New York City very 
easily. ‘The Army engineers in their report in 1930 said that it could 
be transmitted equitably within a radius of 350 miles. Now, I have 
those figures. I had occasion to look them up for a friend yesterday. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Picxerr. I do want to ask vou a couple of questions, Mr. 
Rankin. ‘This project as submitted to us and as sponsored by the 
administration provides for the dual-purpose navigation and power 
development to be amortized by the charge of tolls and the sale of 
power. You endorse the principles involved in the administration’s 
position? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. I did before, and I still do. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you think the seaway ought to be a toll water 
route? 

Mr. Rankin. No, sir. I would use it just as did the Panama Canal 
originally. ‘To be perfectly frank with vou, I am for repealing the 
Panama Canal toll 

Mr. Prekerr. You are against tolls? 

Mr. Rankin. For the simple reason that no foreign country can 
do a coastwise trade in the United States without permission. And 
vet we are forced to pay the same tolls that China and every other 
country pays in going through the Panama Canal. That has virtually 
killed the Canal so far as our internal transportation is concerned 
There was 6,000,000 tons more traffic on the Monongahela River in 
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1948 than there is on the Panama Canal, and 16,000,000 tons more 
on the Ohio that year than there was on the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Pickerr. You are opposed to the toll features of the proposal? 

Mr. Rankin. If I had my way, I would eliminate the tolls 

Mr. Pickerr. But if you cannot get them eliminated, are you 
going to support the bill with the tolls in it? 

Mr. Rankin. I did before, and I see no reason for changing my 
attitude. Iam more interested in the American people, and especially 
this vast area, what we call the Mississippi Valley, than I am in the 
toll proposition, but I do think that this project ought to be free of 
tolls, just as the Panama Canal ought to be free of tolls for coastwise 
trade, which no foreign country can do. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rankin. I have been of that opinion for the past oV years 

Mr. Pickxerr. I will be very brief. 

It is admitted by all that this project could be divided and at one 
time construct the seaway and at another time the power generation 
facilities. Now, if we had to choose one or the other, which would you 
take first? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not see how you could divide it 

Mr. Pickerr. It has been testified that it can be done 

Mr. Rankin. You know, some fellows have great imaginations. 
But I do not see how you are going to separate the power development 
from the navigation. The question right here is this: This is the 
place where you are going to have to dig your deep channel, as I 
understand it, and I cannot see where it could be separated. 

Mr. Picxerr. Of course, we would have to leave that to the 
engineers, but if it were decided that we could build the seaway 
without the power generation, would you be for that? 

Mr. Rankin. I think you had better just let it go through as it is 
and develop both of them. 

Mr. Pickertr. Suppose it gets down to a question where we take 
one or the other instead of both 

Mr. Rankin. You could not develop the transportation without 


developing the power unless, you just dug the canal and dammed 
the power up and let it stand there | do not see how it could be don 
Mr. Prexkerr. It is an engineering problem, and | would not 
debate it with you, and I do not think | would get very far anyway. 
Mir. RANKIN. We had a few fellows who tried to do the same thing 
They tried to cut the Grand Coulee Dam off and make it a low dam 
They tried to meddle with the Tennessee You know it is a hard 
matter to find out who the real friends of a project are here when 
they come nh all dressed up with an armload ot books under their 
arms or a lot of statistics. You know, an Irishman said there are 
are three kinds of lies: a lie, a damned lie, and statistics. Some- 
times they bring the wrong statistics in to try to mislead the committee 
This is just a plan open-and-shut proposition as I see it, and I 
do not see how you can separate it. 
Mr. Pickerr. Assuming it can be done, based on the testimony that 
has been brought to this committee, would you be in favor of the 


seaway without the power? 

Mr. Rankin. It would be impossible No: I am not in favor of 
leaving the power out. 

Mr. Pickretr. You would not be in favor of it? 
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Mr. Rankin. No, sir. I am not in favor of leaving this power out. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would you be in favor of the power without the 
seaway? 

Mr. Rankin. If that is the only way to get it, I would develop 
that power. If that were the only way to get it. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Rankin, under the terms of the bill and 
the testimony that has been adduced before the committee by the 
sponsors of it in the administrative end of the Government, in order 
to make the disposition of the power that is to be generated under a 
completed project there must be a great deal of negotiation and some 
agreements entered into about the disposition of that power. Do you 
not think this Congress ought to know what the agreements are and 
what is going to be done with the power before we approve the project? 

Mr. Rankin. You ought to write it into the bill just as we did in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority bill. 

Mr. Pickerr. And in order to write it into the bill we would have 
to know there was some character of an agreement between the persons 
that are involved, would we not? 

Mr. Rankin. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas that you 
can generate electricity with natural gas in Texas about as cheaply 
as we can on the Tennessee River, yet last year, or in 1949, Texas 
used approximately the same amount of power that Tennessee did 
The people of Tennessee paid $75,000,000 for theirs, and the people 
of Texas paid $184,000,000 for theirs. What I am trying to do is get 
these rates down all over the country. 

Mr. Pickerr. That was on account of the fact that we used more, 
did we not? 

Mr. Rankin. You used the same amount. 

Mr. Pickerr. Used the same amount of power? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, you used in Texas 9,273,000,000, and Ten- 
nessee used 9,142,000,000. Tennessee paid $75,540,000, and Texas 
paid $184,798,000. 

Mr. Pickerr. Is that the State of Tennessee you are talking about? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes; that is the State of Tennessee, in which the 
Tennessee Valley is located, and from which they get practically all 
their power. 

Mr. Pickerr. That does not encompass the TVA area? 

Mr. Rankin. The same rates apply throughout the TVA area 

Mr. Prexerr. The power you talked about there was power in the 
State of Tennessee alone? 

Mr. Rankin. The State of Tennessee. That was in 1949 

Mr. Picxerr. Do you not think though, in view of the necessity 
for the large number of negotiations and agreements that have got to 
be made before we could write anything in the bill that would be 
satisfactory, that we ought to know what those agreements are going 
to be? 

Mr. Rankin. You ought to write it in, as I said. Senator Norris 
and I wrote ours into the bill creating the Tennessee Valley Authority 
We had no trouble about it. 

Mr. Pickerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rankin. If you will take the TVA bill and copy it you will be 
all right. That is, copy section 12. Section 12 is the one we had our 
battle over. 
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[ thank the gentlemen of the committee for your courtesy and | 
hope I have not taken up too much of your time. 

Mr. Buarnik. Just one question, Mr. Rankin. Mr. Rankin, | 
have been very impressed here with your detailed knowledge and 
familiarity with the major power projects of the country and the water 
transport systems. Would you be prepared, Mr. Rankin, to make a 
statement as to how the economic feasibility or the economic justifica- 
tion of this dual power-navigation project on the St. Lawrence com- 
pares in your estimation with other major power and navigation 
projects? 

Mr. Rankin. It absolutely fits in. They are both so interwoven 
that I do not see how you can separate them 

Mr. Buatnix. We have every reason to believe that we would get 
from the St. Lawrence dual project the same benefits and perhaps more 
than we have already gotten from the other projects such as TVA, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and the others? 

Mr. Rankin. Absolutely. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Rankin, it occurred to me that you might wish 
to change your statement that you favored the Panama Canal and 
this project free of tolls. Did you mean free of tolls for the United 
States? 

Mr. Rankin. That is what | meant. I do not mean that I would 
give every foreign country free tolls through the Panama Canal, but 
to Americans doing coastwise trade, because no foreign country can 
do coastwise trade in the United States, and we are entitled to the 
benefits of the Panama Canal which are now being denied us 

The CHarrMANn. We have in our presence Congressman Kilburn, of 
New York, who is one of the sponsors of the bill. Wew ill now hear 
from Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Kitsurn. I will not take any time, Mr. Chairman. I just 
want to tell the chairman of the committee that you were kind enough 
to put my statement in the first day of your hearings, and I would 
rather have the committee listen to the Army engineers and to some of 
the technical advisers than me, because about all I could do would be 
to repeat my statement. 

[ thank the committee very much for their courtesy 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 

Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee was adjourned 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10:15 a.m., Hor 
Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding 

The Cuarrman. The meeting is called to order, a quorum 
present 

The first witness to appear before the committee will be the form: 
Governor of the State of New York. the now Unite d States Senator! 
from the State of New York, Senator Lehman. 


being 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Leaman. Thank you 

Mr. Chairman, this is my third appearance before this distinguish 
committee of the House over the course of 10 years in support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project resolution. My first appear 
ance was in 1941 while | was Governor of New York. My second 
appearance was last vear as a Member of the Senate. I am happy 
and pleased at the privilege of again appearing before this committee 
whose new chairman is a Representative from a district in my own 
State and an old and valued friend. 

In my testimony today I shall try to repeat as little as possible of 
the testimony I gave before this committee less than a year ago. The 
majority of the members of this committee were present on that 
occasion also. There is so much that is new in the situation now 
contronting us and in the increased urgency for the approval of the 
pending resolution that there is little need for me to repeat what | 
said on that occasion. Yet some of the facts and circumstances are 
unchanged and I shall refer to some of them. 

Certainly the reasons which impelled me and others to support this 
great project a year ago and 10 years ago have been intensified and 
dramatized in great measure by recent events What was a good 
project in the past is a vital project today. It is a project essential 
to our national security in a day and an hour when our national 
security is being challenged, and with it the security of all the free 
world. 

I need not burden you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, with my own views on the necessity for this project from a 
national defense viewpoint. You have heard the views of the Secre- 
tary of State, of the Secretary of National Defense, and of the Director 
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of Defense Mobilization, all of whom have attested to the vital 
importance of this undertaking. The Secretary of State, I believe, 
inserted into the record of these hearings the views of the permanent 
Canadian-United States Joint Board on Defense, which recommended 
and | quote, “that the two Governments take immediate action to 
implement the 1941 St. Lawrence agreement as a vital measure for 
their common defense.” 

General Marshall, if the committee will recall, reached equally 
positive conclusions in the statement submitted to this committee 
on his behalf. The committee is likewise aware of the views of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, of General Eisenhower. and of 
many other qualified military experts as to the military and strategic 
importance of the St. Lawrence project 

These are the men upon whom we must depend for advice and 
guidance in military and strategic matters. Upon their judgment 
rests, In @ major sense, the safety and security of our country. Upon 
our willingness as Members of Congress to support and implement 
that judgment rests the fate of this Nation. I believe that to be as 


true of their judgment on the St. Lawrence project as of their judgment 


on the size of the Armed Forces, on the location of military bases, and 
upon the equipment of our fighting troops abroad 

Kven if I were not committed to the support of this project through 
vears of advocacy of it and through a profound belief in its desirability 
for the welfare of this Nation. | would, mvself, feel compelled Lo set 


every other criterion aside and to support this undertaking on the 


basis of its importance to the defenses ol] the United states and ol 


Canada 


You will note that | have included, as al mec;re V ol State 
thre defense mnterests of Canada ais being ol eynincant mportance mM 
actlermining my juagment on this matte ( robauity Ww i { p 
Nh mind the ntimate and Inextricabl connection 1) weel the 
ecurity and welfare of the United States and the security nd welfare 
of Canada Although ¢ anada and the United States ar wo separate 
ind soverelen Nations there is a close comm tv of interest between 
l such as does not eCXISL and has never existed 1) Wi any other tWo 
nations in history What is necessary for the welfare of Canada 

ntributes also to ihe welfar of the { rit =) Wi 1e 
or the security and defense olf Canada rity 

( he ¢ ense Ol} United S 3 

The tin s long p when we in this co vO Co 3s 

Say Ol & pro} O ndertaking ‘Tt Ca ( ( nada 

it her bu . Det See \ na I re ¢ ry- 

body’s busi s Never was this more ti hil he LSt of the 

[ rite | States and Canada The fact that Canad: an ou about 

the >) | Law) nee project Sand sho id ay nh ILS¢ If | Del \ i Lrong 

and compelling reason for its approval. I need not belabor this 

point, for the St, Lawrence project is as vital to the interest of the 
United States as to that of Canada 

As members of this committee may know, similar legislation has 
been introduced in the Senate. Twenty-six members of the Senate, 


of whom | am proud to be one, have joined in sponsoring a bill iden- 
tical with some of those now pending before this committee. We 
have every hope of getting favorable action in body. I believe 


4) 
that a majority of the members of the Foreign Ri 


ations Committee 
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of the Senate will vote to report Senate Joint Resolution 27 favorably 
and that it will be approved in the Senate by a considerable margin, 
I hope some of the Members of the House who support this legislation 
will repay the visit that I am making today to this side of the (Capitol) 
In appearing at the Senate bearings in behalf of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out in my testimony a year ago, the 
support for this legislation is as bipartisan or nonpartisan as the 
support for any legislation that has been before the Congress in the 
last 10 years. As vou recall, the original St. Lawrence ‘Treaty was 
negotiated under the direction of President Hoover. ‘The 1941 agree- 
ment was negotiated under the direction of President Franklin D. 
Roosevi lt The project has, in fact, been consistently recommended 
by all United States Presidents and by leaders of both political parties 
since World War I. On this committee, two members who remain 
from the original committee before which I testified in 1941 and who 
voted then a favorable report on the St. Lawrence project, Represent- 
atives Dondero and Angell, are both Republicans. | vin sure that 
they are still of the same mind as they were in 1941 

Mr. Chairman, this is largely a question of works and improve- 
ments at intervals along 114 miles of waterway—the 46 miles of the 
International Rapids section from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to St. Regis, 
N. Y., and the 68 miles of the Canadian section of the lower St. 
Lawrence, from St. Regis to Montreal, Canada. ‘There are included 
in this project, as the committee knows, some improvements in the 
Great Lakes connecting channels and some dredging in the Welland 


Canal sut the major work is to be done, as I said, in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section and in the Canadian sectior lour-fifths of the 
total cost of this undertaking is in this rapids section. The major 


WOrkKs proposed in this section consist of the digging of a channel, the 


construction of a control dam, a spillway, a powerhouse, and three 


locks rhe total estimated cost of the whole project, as estimated 
by the Corps of Engineers, would be $818,000,000, of which the 
United States would pav $566.000,000 and Canada $251,000,000. 


Of the $566,000,000 to be paid by the United States, $192,000,000 


would be allocated for the cost of the power project Thus, the net 
United States share of the cost of the seaway would be $374.000,000, 
This is not much more than the cost of two aircraft carriers Yet the 
long-range benefits of the seaway to the Nation are incalculable. 


The short- wnee benefits to the national defense and ecurity are 
without price 

The Commerce Department estimates that the seaway will carry 
SO million tons of freight a vear, of which 30 to 40 million tons will be 
iron ore alone. The saving in shipping charges on this potential 
traffic might well be over $60,000,000 annually, while the annual cost 
to the United States, according to General Pick’s testimony be lore 
this committee, would be about $20.000.000. ineluding the cost of 
financing this project. 

Mr. Chairman, | appreciate that one of the major objections to this 
undertaking is the cost It will be said that we cannot afford this 


expenst in these times when we are required to make Vast expenditures 
for our national security and when we are trving to save money in 
every possible field ot Government expenditure | Snv to this come 
mittee that in my considered judgment we cannot afford to refrain 
from authorizing this expense—this investment in the security and 
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welfare of our country. Not to approve this project would be such 
a waste and extravagance as history could not easily forgive 

We have already been wasting, for too long, the precious resources 
of this waterway; we have also been extravagantly wasting the tre 
mendous volume of water with its great drop in level and the conse- 
quent power potential. This water has been and is rushing unhar 
nessed down to the sea, while our farms, homes, and industries cry 
for power; this situation constitutes a rebuke to us all for having 
failed to construct this project long before now 


Here are 1,880,000 kilowatts of power, Mr. Chairman—12.6 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy annually roing to waste dow to the sea 
because we have declined to authorize this project a project which 
could completely pay for itself in a short space ot time and bring 


cheap power at a vast saving to the people of both our countries 

Here is a vast waterway—2,300 miles in length from the head of 
the Great Lakes to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, a direct channel 
from the Atlantic into the heart of our two countries—and we have 
failed to provide the improvements which modern technology makes 
possible, so that this waterway could be used by both our countries 
for the benefit of the whole people of this continent and indirectly now 
for the benefit of all the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Senator from New York, I must seek to protect 
the legitimate interests of the people of my State. I believe I am 
promoting and advancing those interests when I urge the approval 
of this resolution. But I also have an obligation, as we all have, to 
protect and advance the interests of our Nation. I cannot understand 
how we can weigh the alleged disadvantages to one or more small 
groups against the unquestioned advantages to the Nation as a 
whole If we have learned one thing, we have learned this that our 
Nation is so closely knit today that benefit to one section inev tably 
redounds to the benefit of all. 

[ would like to recall from the pages of our history the fact that 
many of the great and epochal developments in our Nation have 
been consistently but mistakenly opposed by special groups and 
special interests who later saw their own interests advanced and 


improved by such developments. 
The railroads have on many oceasions thus argued against their own 
long-range interests. Railroads violently opposed the construction 


of the Panama Canal because they thought it would be harmful to 
them Railroad interests opposed the construction of the Inter- 
coastal Canal in Texas for the same reason, and the development of the 
upper Mississippi River, and the deep waterway from Baton Rouge to 
New Orleans. The members of this committee from the South will 
readily recall the more recent of these instances 

Yet in every case, the construction of these waterways has event 
ually brought great new benefits to the railroads, developed the access 
areas, and the approaches to these waterways, and brought a great 
amount of new business to the railroads, as well as to all other ele- 
ments of the population and the country. In the case of the Panama 
Canal, who will say that that great project has not been of immeasur- 
able benefit to the Nation? Compared to the cost, the dividends in 
the form of national benefits have been incalculable. Yet men of small 
vision attempted to block all these developments because they thought 


these new projects represented a threat to their business when the fact 
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was that they were in truth to the benefit of these enterprises as well 
as to the country as a whole. 

All the tradition and history of America to the contiary, some busi- 
nessmen have always seemed to think, at every point in our history, 
that our country has grown as large as it is ever going to grow, and 
that our economy has reached its maximum point. They have felt 
that our national economy is like a pie, of which they had a slice; any 
new project or proposal has always seemed to these people to be an 
attempt to decrease their slice of pie. They have never been able to 
understand that our economy is constantly growing, creating new pro- 
duction, new industry, and new wealth andt hat this dynamic quality 
has carried the secret of our national success, our national greatness. 

Should our economy ever become static, if we should ever be satis- 
fied with the size of the national pie and resist attempts to increase it, 
our fate as a Nation, as we know it, will be sealed, and America will 
cease to be what it has always been and what I pray God it always 
will be. 

I include the St. Lawrence project high in the category of projects 
and developments which are needed to increase the size of our national 
pie, to expand our country, to press beyond our existing national 
frontiers. 

It has always been our national experience that such developments 
as the St. Lawrence project, while statistically appearing to require 
some temporary adjustment of some enterprises, result actually in 
great benefits to such enterprises. I would guess—and, of course, it 
is purely a guess—that the vast development of the interior of our 
country through the construction of this seaway would bring new busi 
ness to the railroads and to our port cities far overbalancing any slight 
decreases of traffic they might think they are going to suffer. 

It has been a common experience also, that public power projects, 
far from driving private power facilities out of business, have created 
great new markets for both public and private power and have always 
resulted in increased power demands in those areas through the growth 
and development of the general economy of the area 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to detain this committee much 
longer. But 1 do wish to address myself to certain specific aspects 
of this legislation which intimately affect my own State. 

Section 5 of this bill concerns itself with the transfer of the power 
facilities to the State of New York under the terms of an agreement 
which would include provision for the repayment to the United States 
Government of the cost of construction. This agreement, under the 
terms of accords reached between the Federal Government and the 
State of New York in past years, also would include certain conditions 
for the disposal of the power to be generated—the priorities to be 
granted to defense requirements and to the needs of municipalities 
and rural cooperatives, and the guarantee of the benefits of the cheap 
power to the consumers of that power. 

Section 5 of the joint resolutions now before you refers to the joint 
recommendations of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and 
the Power Authority of the State of New York, dated February 7, 
1933, presented at public hearings of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, February 10, 1933. 

This was the origin of the Federal-State accord on the St. Lawrence 
power project. It was arrived at by Chairman Frank P. Walsh of 
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the power authority in conferences held with the Corps of Eneineers 
during the early weeks of my administration at Albany and was ap- 
proved by me as Governor of New York. When the 1932 draft of 
the St. Lawrence Treaty with Canada was rejected in 1934, the 
accord could not, of course, become legally effective, but its principle 
was maintained in connection with the new St. Lawrence agreement 
with Canada, dated March 19, 1941, which the present joint resolutions 
approve. 

That principle has been embodied in all administration bills which 
have been offered in the last 10 years to approve the 1941 St. Lawrence 
agreement. Under Chairman James C. Bonbright, of the power 
authority, who also served under my administration, a section similar 
to section 5 was carried into the St. Lawrence resolution introduced by 
Representative Joseph Mansfield, of Texas, in 1941 

Under Gen. Francis B. Wilby, chairman of the New York Power 
Authority from 1946 to 1950, the original joint recommendations of 
February 7, 1933, were revised as of February 15, 1946, and were 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on March 6, 
1946. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this accord be 
printed in the appendix of this committee’s record. It is a vital part 
of section 5 and should be so read by every me¢ mber of this committee. 

(The agreement referred to reads as follows: 


LECOMMENDATION OF THE CoRPs OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATI ARMY, AND 
rHE PowrerR AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK FOR THE TRANSFER 
oO} HE UNITED STATES’ SHARE OF POWER FACILITIE ro BE CONSTRUCTED 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, FROM 
H UNITED STATI GOVERNMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE O! 
New YorK 


Representatives of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army (hereinaft 
called ti Corps of Engineers and the Power Authority of the State of New Yor 
(hereinafter called the Power Authority), have conferred and agreed as follows 
PART I 

ihe Corps of I nee “ rec uf 1 the trans ota N Y 
of the power facilities to be constructed on the United States side of the Inter 
national Rapids Section of the St Lawrence River at a cost to said State to be 
determined in accordance with the method of allocat led j 
recon endati of the Corps of Engineers and the Power Authority lated 
Feb: i 7 1933 pre ted a p } ec he ul gs ( | 
Relations, Februa 10, 1933, S y-second Co 
method of allocatio is follows 

{ ed Sta O assume responsibility f 
for ivi ahi 

2) N Yor} as e one-fourth of the cost cha i ) l Sta 
I \ ‘Or ( to na stion a 1 pow 

3) New York to as e responsibility for the cost o OW Ist b 
tur ead and tail race excavatio 

} New York to a re ONSIDI Vv tor i i ) j 

perstructur und eq ment, and iv elect to co ( i i 
Wor! ) ) i l 

If during the pro f the we e United States, at th f the Sta 
of N Yo nd i y! ct a portio ~ 1 
pa ip a \ er talled at actual co 

I he ev Sta of Ne \ ( l | Sta 

) } +} eo et yy t 4 

{ | i ( latio A based Ipor ne a i sta 

i ( I put for pow i I Vv ol st 

I ! I il Ka is mm allocate l f > 
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lands upon which they are situated and which may be necessary and convenient 
for their operatlor " 
PART II 





The Power Authority will recommend acee ptance by the State of New York of 
the transfer upon the conditions and terms outlined in part I hereof, and ibject 
to the further understanding: 

l That the State of New York shall not be re quired to obtain any further 
approval, license or permit from the Government of the United States or any 


agency thereof. 
(2) Ths payment for the above works shall be made by the State in equa 
nstallments over a period of 50 years and shall bear interest at the rate o 





annual 
216 perce nt per annum, Should the State of New York elect to defer the Start ol 


the payments during the initial period of operation the annual interest charges at 
the above rate of interest shall be added to the capital amount at the end of eac! 
year and shall likewise bear interest from the date it is so added, and subsequet 
annual payments shall be increased so as to pay off the entire amount inecludi 
interest within the 50-vear period. 

This initial period shall not exceed 10 yvears from the time the State of N¢ W 
York ace pts control of physical structures for the power development fa 
any time the State of New York should indicate its desire to liquidate any sun 
remaining to be paid the United States by a lump sum payment it will be per- 
mitted to do so. 

3) That the State of New York operate the development through the Power 
Authority so as to carry out the purposes and polici of the Power Authority 
Act, chapter 772, Laws of New York, 1931 To assure compliance therewit! 


and in order to carry out the program submitted by the Power Authority and 
approved by the majority report of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives, dated November 21, 1941 (H. Rept. No. 1431, 77th 


Cong., Ist sess.), the State will agree: 

(a) That no part of the United States share of the wat 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River shall be diverted for the benefit of ar 
person or private corporation, nor shall the use of any part of said water or t} 
un 


er in the International 
if 


rights pertainining to said water be sold, leased, or otherwise alienated to s 
person or private corporation for the generation of hydroelectric power, nor shall 
the power-generating facilities be sold, leased, pledged, mortgaged or otherwis« 
alienated to any person or private corporation 


bh) That full recognition shall be given to the interests of national defense 
( That there shall be made available and delivered without charge to the 
War Department so much power as shall be necessary in the judgment of said 


Department for use in operation of all reservoirs, canals, locks, and other facilities 
in aid of navigation in the International Rapids Section 

d) That the project shall be considered primarily for the benefit of the 
as consumers of electricity, and particularly for the benefit of domestic an 
consumers, to whom it shall be made available at the lowest possible rates and in 


] 


such manner as to encourage increased domestic and rural use of electricity 





} 
lr 


e) In disposing of the power generated by the project preference shall be given 
to counties, municipalities and publie power districts; and provision shall be mad 


so that municipalities and other political subdivisions and public agencies, now 


or hereafter authorized by law to engage in the distribution of electric current, 
may secure a reasonable share of the power generated at the project 

f) In the event power is sold to any public agency, private company, or indi 
vidual for resale, the contracts for the sale of suc} power shall include adequat« 
provisions for establishing resale rates, which shall be fixed by the generating 


agency and which not only shall provide for passing on to the electrie consume! 


savings in costs of generation, but also shall be promotional in character, designed 
insofar as reasonably possible to result in periodic rate reductior Such contra 
must be for a period of time not exceeding 20 vears, including renewals 

1) That copies of the State law or laws authori g t Power A 
conduct the operations contemplated herein shall be filed by the State bef 
taking posss of the power works Without limitations uy nera 
of this requirement such law or laws sha i! le pro 

a Authorizing the Power Authority to construct acquire ma tail i 
operate transmission lines and substations and the lands appurtenant 1 ret 

[ Author ng the Power Authority to contract ar 1 s rve municipa 
other put Hodes and ¢ { tric VSstripbutiol coopera 


; , wy 


economic trans! listance from the project outside ‘ 
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Relieving the Power Authority from any requirement to make contracts or 
to enter into agreements for the making of contracts for the sale of its power 
before it may issue bonds, or incur other debt, or before it may conduct any or all 
of the operations contemplated by this recommendation 


R. A. W. 
F. B. W 
FEBRUARY 15, 1946. 
Nore.—The above joint recommendation was initialed at Washington, D. ( 


by Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, United States Army, retired, 
Chairman, Power Authority of the State of New York. It revises and brings up 
to date the original Federal-State accord on the St. Lawrence power development 
in New York, dated February 7, 1933, jointly recommended by the same agencies 
and submitted to the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, at 
public hearings February 10, 1933 The accord is referred to in the joint resolu- 
ion, Senate Joint Resolution 104, now before the committee to approve the 
United States-Canadian Agreement of March 19, 1941, for completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project 

(General Wilby was accompanied by Messrs. Freestone, Reed, and Sucher, of 
the Power Authority 


Section 5 has thus become known as the Federal-State accord 
provision of the St. Lawrence legislation presented at this and prey ious 
hearings of congressional committees on the seaway and power project. 

During my 10 years as Governor, the accord provision in section 5 
was frequently discussed, in order to perfect its terms, at conferences 
held by the Power Authority not only with the Corps of Engineers, 
but also with other Federal agencies interested directly or indirectly 
in the St. Lawrence development. These discussions progressed 
under Chairman Wilby and, I recall, were continuing into 1950 after 
| entered the Senate. 

I believe that these conferences have had most constructive results 
[ know that the Federal-State cooperation achieved in the accord 
provisions laid the foundations for the project as it is now presented 
to us. 

it is provided in section 5 that the agreement 
be subject to approval by the Congress of the United States and the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

It is further provided in section 5 that a fair allocation of the 
power eenerated should be made available to New England States 


to be reached should 


within economic transmission distance of the power-generating facili- 
ties. This is not anew concept The State of New York has always 
insisted that it proposes and intends to make a fair share of this 
power available to neighboring States within economic transmission 
distance of the St. Lawrence site The State of New York recognizes 
as it must recognize, that although the St. Lawrence power project 
is to be located within the borders of New York State, this power Is 
generated from water which belongs to all the people of the United 
States, draining the entire Great Lakes system, extending through 
many States. ‘Thus there is a logical, as well as constitutional, Fed- 
eral interest in the development of power on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system 

The New York Power Authority was created by the New York 
Legislature in 1931 upon the recommendation of Gov. Franklin D 
Roosevelt, and the sole and stated function of this authority was and 
Is tO promote the development of the St. Lawrence: seaway and power 
project, in the public interest. 
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I was Lieutenant Governor of New York and presided over the 
New York State Senate when the legislation creating the power 
authority was enacted. I remember its beginnings and I am proud 
of having supported its functions through all the vears 1 was Gov- 
ernor of New York State. Engineers and other experts of the New 
York Power Authority did much of the pioneer work in laving out 
the present St. Lawrence project, certainly in its power aspects 

The mandate of the people of New York has been expressed on 
this subject repeatedly and consistently—for the development of the 
St. Lawrence—both the seaway and the power project—in the public 
interest. That mandate has included the operation of the power 
project, in the public interest, by the New York Power Authority 
In this function, the New York Power Authority would serve, in a 
sense, and certainly through the action of Congress, as the implement 
to carry out the national will. 

The State of New York has a historical and a proprietary interest 
in this project quite aside from the fact that the International Rapids 
section borders wholly on New York State. There is every historical! 
as well as legal justification for section 5. This is not a fresh new 
matter. It has a history, a long history. That history must be 
taken into account. 

1 understand that there have been some objections to section 5 
because of the precedent it might establish. Mr. Chairman, section 5 
was a precedent, and an accepted precedent, for St. Lawrence power 
development for more than two decades before the present Congress. 

Section 5 has developed and has been carefully worked out through 
years of negotiation and consultation. I think the Congress should, 
in this case, and without regard for any other case or situation, weigh 
that section and its supplemental accords in that context. 1 would 
not want to see section 5 substantially changed 

For this reason, as well as for many others, | would not support the 
new section 5 proposed at the hearing February 28 by the New York 
Power Authority. That proposal would, I believe, represent not a 
forward, but a backward step, moving back into uncharted and uncer- 
tain waters, whose tides and currents may carry the St. Lawrence 
power project into directions quite unforeseen when section 5 was 
originally drafted and approved by congressional committees 
directions not at all in accord with the public interest 

The chairman of the New York Power Authority has suggested 
that the State of New York would be willing to float a bond issue and 
itself shoulder both the responsibility and the cost of construction 
of this power project. Of course, the readiness of New York State 
to shoulder the cost of the project is not new. New York State 
would, in any event, be required to defray the cost of the project. 
If New York State can defray this cost, through a bond issue or other- 
wise, in the immediate future, | would consider that most desirable. 
That would and should certainly be a powerful bargaining point in 
New York's favor in negotiating the other terms of the Federal-State 
agreement. 

I do not wholly understand—I have not had time carefully to 
study and analyze—all the implications of the proposal by the New 
York Power Authority. As a New Yorker I certainly would not like 
to see the omission of the requirement that the New York Legislature, 
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as well as the Congress, approve the Federal-State agreement to bx 
negotiated under the terms of section 5. 

Furthermore, I do not approve of the suggestion by the chairmat 
of the New York Power Authority that it did not need or want the 
authority to build transmission lines to transmit the power from th: 
St. Lawrence project to the load centers. I think that authority 
essential to safecuard the public interest, to protect the consumers o 
New York and neighboring States, and to assure the public that 
private transmission lines will not provide adequate facilities at a 


satisfactory charge, the Government can and will provide those facil 


' 


ties | would expect, of course, that this authority would be used onl 
when needed 

As tor the Suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that the New York Powet 
Authority assume the responsibility for building the power project, 
would consider that most impractical. The power works and _ thi 
seaway are inextricably combined. ‘Thus the Long Sault Dam, which 


serves the power project, also serves to hold up the pool for one of the 
major locks of the seaway. There are other interconnected features 
For the United States engineers to build the seaway and the New 


York Power Authority to build the power project would be to invite 
confusion, delay, and difficulty. The engineers, moroeover, will bi 


constructing this entire project with a special eye to its defense quali- 
ties. This the power authority is not equipped to do 

Moreover, the Army engineers have the experience. They have 
prepared the engineering plans for this project. I see no point to ap 
proving the project on the condition that somebody else build it 
This would be a new role for the power authority. The Army en 
gineers are wholly qualified by experience to build the dual-purpose 
project. It will not cost the Kederal Government anvthing it will 
not cost the people of New York 1 cent more. In fact, it can cost them 
far less 

Nothing I have said should be taken, in any sense, to indicate any 
feeling that the State of New York should not operate these powe! 
facilities | firmly believe New York State should operate them 
I believe section 5, and its supplementary accords, will adequately 
protect the interests of the people of New York. of the neighboring 
States, and of the Nation. I believe all those interests must be pro 
tected and reconciled. Section 5, in its present form, makes that 


possible. 
The Nation has an immediate and dire t interest in the power, as ll 
does in the seaway It is to the national interest to have the powe! 


made available to meet the needs of the essential industries whos 


products are so vital to the national security and welfar But that 
interest is protected in section 5 as it now stands. | hope the com 
mittee will approve section 5 in its present form. 

Now, I have heard that some suggestion has been made in the courss 
of these hearings that this would be a fine project, but that privat 
capital should develop it. I disagree as strongly as I know how with 
any such concept, a concept long since rejected overwhelmingly by 
the people of my State 

These resources—the waterway and the power-—are the birthright 
of all the people. They are available for development under interna 
tional treaty, by virtue of the sovereign power of the United States 


Government. The benefits of this development must be passed on t 
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the people of the country, and should not be drained off in the form 
of profit to the holders of private capital. I need not remind you | 
have no prejudice against private capital. 1 can strongly assure you 
of that fact. But, I think this is a great public resource, to be publicly 
developed, and to be faithfully administered solely in the interest of 
the people 


1 


Of course, private development of the seaway would be imp yssible 
as well as inconceivable. You might as well consider private develop- 
ment of the highways, and public. thoroughfares. As for privat: 
development of the St. Lawrence power project, that would be in direct 


conflict with the laws of the State of New York, as wel as to all th 
accepted Federal concepts which have prevailed in this country during 
the past generation. 

Mr. Chairman, the figure has been given me by the experts that 
the cost of the power developed on the St. Lawrence, delivered to 
load centers in New York and neighboring States, would be rough 
half that of equivalent steam-generated power. 

The saving to the people of this country on 6.3 billion kilowatt- 
hours of water power annually is a staggering sum. To this must b 
added the saving on 6.3 billion kilowatt-hours of power annually 
available to the people of Canada. We must figure on both thes 
savings, because the cost of power is going to figure in the bill the 
American people are going to have to pay for the defense and mobili- 
zation effort. The cost of power figures prominently in that bill. 

You have heard testimony that titanium, the new metal which is 
being produced for defense purposes—stronger than steel, lighter than 
aluminum—-needs twice as much power for production as is needed 
for the production of aluminum. The cost of titanium is dependent 
on the cost of power. Cheap power means less taxes. Further neg- 
lect of th » power potential would be not only costly, but disastrous 
This new power is not going to displace a kilowatt of privately gener- 
ated steam power. All the steam power that can be generated can 
be used, plus all the hydroelectric power. 

As the committee may know, I am the sponsor in the Senate of a 
proposal to develop power—1\, million kilowatts of it—by the rede- 
velopment of the United States’ share of the waters of Niagara Falls. 
There is an identical bill before this committee, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., of New York, who also has a 
St. Lawrence bill now pending before this committee. 

There is no inconsistency or overlapping between these two bills 
The power from the Niagara is also needed. It would go into a market 
which could not be reached so economically by the St. Lawrence 
power. I hope this committee will give favorable consideration, in 
its turn, to that bill, too. I merely remark upon this in passing, so 
that members of this committee may know my view that there is 
neither conflict nor inconsistency between these two measures. Nei- 
ther one Is a replacement or substitute for the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already presumed too long upon the patience 
of this committee, which has been holding hearings and listening to 
the proponents of this measure for many days. There are more hear- 
ings still to be held, 1 understand. J congratulate and thank the 
committee for its patience and perseverance in this matter. It is a 
vital matter, and the Nation will have reason to thank this committee 
for its careful and painstaking consideration of this all-important 
proposal 
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| have covered the field, from the vantage point of whatever com- 
petence | may have, to indicate the basis for my sponsorship and 
support of this legislation 

This committee will make its decision on the basis of the merits, as 
the members see those merits. I, myself, consider this legislation of 


paramount importance, of national and international importance. — | 
cannot see how you can do other than vote to report this measur 
favorably. Action has been too long deferred The time Is now 


Mr. Chairman, | invite whatever questions may be asked of me 
] hope 1 am able to reply at least to some of them 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. Mr. Dondero 

Mr. Donprro. Senator Lehman, this is the third time that vou 


the third time I have 


appeared before this committee, and this is 
heard vou 

Senator Leaman. | recall that 

Mr. Donpero. Because I recall when you came to us 10 years ago 
and in each instance you have always presented, in my opinion, a 
very fine statement, and have shown a full grasp of the situation and 
the essential benefits of this project in other words, the seaway and 
the power project on the St. Lawrence 

Senator Lehman, whatever affects Canada by way of national 
defense also affects the United States. Is that not true? 

Senator LEHMAN. That is absolutely true, Congressman. 

Mr. Donpvero. Do you think the opening of a seaway and power 
project would give access to and make available to the United States 
the vast and almost unlimited natural resources of the Canadian 
Government? 

Senator LEHMAN. I| certainly think it will go a long wavy toward 
doing that very thing 

Mr. Donpero. And that includes more than iron ore in Labrado: 
and (Juebec 

Senator LenmMan. That is quite true. 

Mr. Donnero. Because they have other things almost in unlimited 


quantities which we need. Also, in case of any war, no matter wher 
it micht begin, Canada and the United States will have to be con 
sidered as one unit 1n their defense Is that not true? 

Senator Lu HMAN That Is true | have alwavs looked on the tw 


countries as substantially one unit in their common devotion to the 
defense of democracy 

Mr. DonverRo. We have had some information before this com 
mittee that, if the United States does not act soon, Canada proposes to 
build the seawav herself If she does that and charges tolls, would it 
not then in effect result in the United States paving tolls on every ton 
of ore that would come through the canal and thereby we would pay 
for the entire project alone? 

Senator LEHMAN It would certainly do that, and the fi rures | have 
show that the canal can be administered, including the debt-servics 
charges, for a very small part of the SaVINeE that would come to the 
shippers who use the canal. Certainly the American ships would 
have to pay their tolls and, what is more, the United States Govern 
ment would lose all control of the administration of the canal 

Mr. Donpero. Yes; and what is more, this is an internationa 
boundary and it should be controlled by the two Governments. I do 
not think that is even a question of dispute 
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Governor, whatever difference of opinion might exist in your State 
as to the disposition of the power under seetion 5, do you not enter- 
tain that same degree of faith and confidence that I do that, whatever 
those details might be, they can be worked out by the proper agencies 
of this Government and the State of New York? 

Senator Leaman. | certainly think they always can be worked out 
but | think they have been worked out under section 5, which is the 
result of many, many vears of study and conferences between thi 
Government and the State of New York 

Mr. Donpero. You have made an excellent statement before th 
committee this morning 

Senator Leaman. Thank you very much 

Mr. Donprero. | appreciate it. That is all, M 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lareade 

Mr. Larcapr. No questions 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Angell 

Mr. ANGELL. Senator Lehman, if section 5 were deleted from th: 
bill which, as you have stated, transfers the power facilities over to 
New York, would you still be in favor of the bill? 

Senator LenmMan. I think it would be a most unfortunate thing. 
Congressman, if that were eliminated from the bill Here is a section 
that provides 

Mr. ANGELL. Senator, that is not my question. My question is 
whether you would still be in favor of it if that were eliminated.? 

Senator Lenman. I certainly want to see the seaway built, and | 


certainly want to see the power developed. That is my paramoun 


Chairman 


interest, to see the seaway built and to see the power development f 
the benefit of the countrv. including my own State of New Yor! 
Mii ANGELI So if section 5 1s deleted. you would still he mn favol 
of the bill? 
1] _ { ee 
Senator Leaman. | would certainly be in favor of any action tha 
would make I possibl promptly to ce velop thie powel and i} 


facilities Oo} thie Seaway Sut | do want to emphasize Cor eressinal 


that | would feel extremely regretful if section 5 were deleted, because 
Il believe that the plan worked out In section 5 is the best plat that 
I can conceive of, and ts the result of long years of effort 

You know, this is a tradition in the State of New York. This whol 
project goes Dar k not to 1931 when the first power authority was 
up by th then Gov. Franklin 1) R osevelt but it ORS back to 
thi early 19 O's, when it was first proposed and strongly sponsor: 
by Gov. Alfred E. Smith. I remember him describing his con- 


ception of the possibilities and the advantages that would come from 
the development of the seaway and the power way back in 1921 ot 
1922. So that it has a history of 30 vears, and the peopl of the State 
of New York, of course, have always felt that they had a paramount 
interest not an exclusive interest at all, or a dominat he interest 
but a paramount interest in this development 

Mr. ANGELL. Of course, no definite agreement has been entered 
into between New York and the Federal Government under secti« 
has if 

Senator LEHMAN. No. That is true. That would have to be don 


and under section 5 it would be subject to thi approval of the Cong 
and the approval of the Legislature of the State of New York 
Mr. Anceti. That is all, Mr. Chairman 
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The CHarrMan. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions 

The CHatrMan. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator, I noticed on page 1 you said: 


The committee is likewise aware of the views of tl United Stat Joint Chiefs 


of Staff, of General Eisenhower 


and of many others. Do you have any knowledge of General Eisen- 
hower’s views on this subject? 

Senator Leaman. I was under the impression he had made those 
Views known to this committee. If he has not, then I have been 
misinformed 

Mr. McGreaor. I have been a member of the committee and I 
have listened to your testimony twice out of the three times you have 
appeared here, and I have never seen General Eisenhower before this 
committee on this subject, and I have never heard the statement 
made that General Eisenhower favored it, and I wondered on what 
authority vou made the statement 

Senator LenmMan. | may be wrong, but I was under that impres 
sion. JI was under the impression he had appeared before this com- 
mittee last vear or submitted a memorandum 

Mr. McGrucor. Getting back to your statements relative to the 
agreement between the Federal Government and the State of New 
York, as you set forth on page 3, we were told by Secretary Chapman 
that the negotiations have be n made and they were n communication 
with the authorities in New York. Then the representatives of the 
New York Power Authority told us that thev had nev been called 


nor had been in conference relative to these negotiations or agreements 
Do vou have definite knowledge of that? 

Senator LEHMAN. I have no knowlege of that, Congressman 

Mr. McGrecor. Yet vou made the statement here, Senator, that 
negotiations have been carried on 

SeCNnALO! LEHM \ Oh the. have been CAT! i” oO nevotia ms OT 
aoreat MARY vears It has bee amatt rofmat y contel es between 
thet Represt itives of the Powe! \ I LOW! 
her the New York Power Authorit 
Feder | Pow 6, I S10! t they ( I 
I inv of the (; Vel 1 rt oth " 

I \I G ( Relative to s ms 

Senator Lenya Oh, I think so. I tl r 
Veul 

Mir. McGrece Well, the repress ( he New Yi Por 
Authorit Mr. Burton, told he had ne been contacted, a 
th t hye pl nt Croy oO} } State if N Wy 1) \ ay 
eontac d cones mie ' tive te th tr if th \ 
ar vele men } hie e { ( \ vy Y rl eLiie ( ( who 
Mir. Chapman had been u nference with 

Senator LEHMAN. I cannot speak, of cou present cl 
nan of the pow hority. He has held | onl 
relatively short time, but certainly this matter has been tl Ly 
of di ission and conte ré vetween Many ot ft Fed 1 ee 
trators and Federal i uding the Department of State, tl 
Depart: f the ] he Federal Power Commissio d otl 
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agencies with the State of New York. It goes way back to the time 
when I was Governor. 

Mr. McGrecor. My inquiry is relative to section 5 of the pending 
legislation. Secretary Chapman told us that negotiations or agree- 
ments are now in effect or being worked out. Then, when we began 
to check as to with whom he was negotiating, we found that he had 
not been in contact with either the power authority or the Governor 
of New York SO, We wondered whether or not he had been inh 
contact with your office relative to it. 

Senator LeEnMAN. I have been interested in this thing and dis- 
cussing it for a great many years. 1 am quite certain, and | would 
maintain my position unless it were shown that I was wrong, that, 
at the time that General Wilby was chairman of the power authority, 
which was for a period of 4 years, he did have talks and contierences 
with the Federal authorities. 

Mr. MeGrecor. You would think that as a good neighbor policy, 
or as the policy within our States, that those who are in control of this 
legislation or who would have the power of controlling it after it was 
constructed would certainly be in contact with your power authority 
or others in authority in New York, would you not? 

Senator LenmMan. Well, you understand, of course—and this is a re- 
dundant statement that section 5 does not FO into the details of any 
agreement. It simply provides that an agreement has to be made 
between the Federal Government and the State of New York, subject 
to ratification by Congress and the Legislature of the State of New 
York. Ihave no thought that the details of such an agreement have 
as vet been worked out. 

Mr. McGrecor. You would suggest a definite agreement and 
understanding he made, would you not, before the project was 
started? 

Senator Leaman. Well, I think so, but it has not even been au- 
thorized vet. 

Mr. McGrecor. You think it should be authorized before agree- 
ments are entered into with the State of New York, so the State of 
New York would know definitely their position? 


Senator Leuman. I think it should be authorized subject to the 
provisions of section 5, which provides the manner in which this 
power can be turned over to New York State. lt provides the 


general principles of the manner in which it can be turned over, which 
includes the reimbursement to the Federal Government and certain 
other commitments. 

Mr. McGreeor. If I understand you, Senator, you say it should 
be authorized dependent upon agreements entered into between the 
Federal Government and the State of New York? 

Senator LenumMan. No. I think it should be authorized in the 
expectation that under section 5 an agreement would be entered into 
between the Federal Government and the State of New York; and, 
if it could not be entered into, the bill provides how the project would 


be administered so that there would be no loss in it. 

Mir. McGreeor. If I understand it, you want it authorized regard- 
less of whatever the agreement might be between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New York or even no agreement at all. 

Senator Leaman. I would want it authorized in the hope and 


expectation that an agreement satisfactory to the Federal Government 
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and the State of New York could be evolved. Now, assuming for 
the sake of argument—although I think it is a very slight contin- 
gency—that such an agreement could not be negotiated, then the 
power would still be there and could be used for the people of this 
Nation and of the State of New York. 

Mr. McGregor. | notice, Senator, your comment relative to 
private capital, as you refer to it, on page 11, where you say 
Of course, private development of the seaws 

neeivable You might as well consider private di 


11 x 1 bye try 


inc? 1Vé 

and publie thoroughfares 
Do you have a toll-road project in the State of New York which is 

to be constructed by private capital? 


Senator LeumMan. We have a public toll road in cont: mplat on It 
has not been completed. During the time I was Governor, and during 
2 period of a century before that, of course we had no toll roads in the 
State of New York. They were all free. But even this toll road. of 


course, 1s a public authority and publie undertaking 
Mr. MecGrecor. It is a private development and tolls will | 
charged, is it not 
Senator LeHMan. No It is a publie development It 
authority 


‘) 


Mr. McGrecor. We have toll roads in various States, ineluding 
Ohio, where we hope to have one shortly, and Pennsylvania has one 
They are developed by private capital; and it is possible therefore, to 
have highways developed by private capital, is it not, Senator? 

Senator Leaman. | suppose it physically is possible, but my judg- 





ment, Congressman, is that it would be a tremendous step backwards 
I do not like ¢ ven the toll roads that are publ ely owl d, because I have 
always felt that highways should be Tree to peopl B I | ne nwant 
LO ¢ mpha ze that the Thi uughway in New York S | Shnota privat 
indertaking. It is an undertaking set up by the legislaturé Thi 
road is being built by the State, and it will be administered and 

nanced by an Authority set up bv the Stat There is nothing of a 
private character in that at all As far as recall WW thin my entire 
memory, and my memory goes back fairly far, we have only had on 
privately constructed road in the State of New Yor! Phat was a 
road that was built by one of the Vanderbilts down on Long Island at 
Lake Success. It was a speedway which was buil mewhere around 
the early part of thi eCentcury be ause those who built it cones lH) 

there would be enough speed-mad o1 speed-crazed people in the Sta 

Ol Ni W York who Wo ild ay Vv line to vo out and pav >t Oo Ss? TO] t| 


privilege of racing their cars as fast as they could 

So far as I know, that was the only privately constructed toll 
in the State of New York 

The CuatrMan. Senator, I had the privilege of paving the toll many 
times to ride that spec d highway Many vears ago l had that privile 

Senator LenmMan. I did not think you were old enough to reme 
if I do 

The CHarrMan. I had a heense at the tim 

Mr. McGrecor. Senator, what I was trving to brit 
fact that it was possible to build hi 


mbel! 


hwavs with private capital 


*} 
It Is being done throughout the [ nited states, and we are hoping 0) 
have it done in Ohio. Whether you agree with it or not, it is possibl 


to have highways built with private capital 
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Senator, I notice with interest your figures on which vou quoted 
General Pick, as to the amount that would be saved annually 
$60,000,000. I am wondering just how you arrived at those figures 
when no agreement has been entered into relative to how much toll 
would be charged? 

Senator LenmMan. I do not think I have made ‘that statement 
What I did say was this—and I tried to make my figures pretty 
conservative 

Mr. McGrecor. I am referring to page 4, where you say: 


The | shipping charges on this potentia traff m nt we ty 
$60,000,000 annualivy, while the annual cost to the United States, according 
General P testimony before this committee, would be about 520,000,000 


[ am just wondering if vou had any figures other than what General 
Pick had. He has admitted to us that he did not know what the 
tolls were going to be. and it would be difficult for him LO Say how much 
would be saved without this information. 

Senator Leaman. I believe | was quoting from the figures of Genera! 
Pick 

Ir. MecGrecor. Then you have no definite knowledge of your ow! 
Senator LeHman. |, of course, have no definite knowledge either 


as to the administrative costs or as to the savings That is highly 
technical, and | simply would not presume to express any opinion; 
but | al ad quote General Pick. 

Mr. MeGreGor. One other question. If | understand your rep! 
to the distinguished gentleman from Oregon, vou feel that the Federal 
Government should build a power project and the control of it should 
come under control of the State of New York? 

Senator Leaman. Under the provisions of section 5. Yes, su 

Mir. McGrecor. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Trimble 

Nii [RIMBLI No questions 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mack 

Mr. Mack. Senator Lehman, vou have made a very excellent state- 
ment, and | agree with most of it: but I would like to make a few 
Inquiries 

In the same paragraph that Mr. McGregor referred to, the first 
paragraph on page 4 of your statement, vou say 


Che ¢ er Department estimates that the seawa wr RO 


tons of fr t a vear, of which 30 to 40 million tons 
The figures | remember from Mr. Sawyer’s statement were that was 
the maximum capa ity of the canal, and not the amount 
that it was assured it would carry. I believe Mr. Sawyer’s statement 
was that the canal would have a capacity for carrying or handling 
about 6,800 ships during the S8-month season, 3,400 upstream and 
3,400 downstream, and that these ships would have a carrying capacity 
of between 30 and 37'5 million tons of ore 

There has been no evidence before the committee, as far as I can 
recollect, that the amount of ore that is to be mined in the Labrador 
area will approach this 30 to 40 million tons which you mentioned 

I think Mr. Humphrey, whose company will transport that ore 
from the Labrador field down to Seven Islands and then ip through 
the Lakes, said that for a period of Vears the Labrador field will 
produce only 10 million tons, and that from 2 to 4 million of those 


' 
) 


business 
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tons will £0 to Baltimore and to Philadelphia 


< 


at a 


maximum 


in l 


Ls 


first vears would recelve 


Ot 


said 


l 
t} 


\ 


about 


hat the 


canal 


6 million 





tons of ore. He said the maximum freight rate that the company 
probably could pay on these shipments would be about 50 cents a ton 
or, in those opening years, about $3,000,000 a Vvear mstead of the 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000 your statement would indicate 
Senator Lenman. Well, as I recall it, I think it was testified 
Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to inject myself 
into this discussion at that poimt He did Say ia the presel 
facilities 
Snator LeEHMan. Yes 
Mr. Donprero. What he meant was with the use of th Dp nt 14 
foot canal Canada already built 
Nr. MI ac K I understood he Was referring LO thi 27-foot canal 
It was the 27, and if they increased it to 30 feet then tl i increas 
the tonnage above this maximum of 37% million tons 
Senator LeEHM AN Well, I think the Lestimon that wv iven | 
thi D1 epresen: \ of the M. A Hanna Ce ( \ n id | 
think also by General Pick although I do not int » tal ip t 
time of the cOommmMIitte to go through this reco s that the origina] 
plan was to develop the Labrador ore field to the extent ol shipping 
out 10 million tons a al Now, however, it is estimated, I think. 
that, by he ene Of 1952 or 195 the capacit of our st el produ tion 
in this country will be about 117 million tons. as avainst about 100 
million tons now, and 10 million or 103 or 104 million at the end of 
the vi il If that is the case, of course, this additional ore will b 
needed and it would | a practical matter to min and ship that addi 
tional ore, provided you had the seaway if uld not be shipp 
und the pre 14-foot can il svstem which, a Nndaerstam { 
cl 3 th of sl ow-cdratt vessels and tl tL that w ld not 
possib 
So I think 3 uinly ¢] v indieated th hev d 
increase their prod on of iron ore from Labrador by Ls ro) 
0 million tor \side from that, I believe if th ( Lis Way 
o th: ( could | brought out, there wo ) ly pmetl 
thro or}) hie st Law ence trom the \lesabi can ( 
Mir. M Down to the Atlantic coast steel m ye unde 
on n 
Senator LEHMA } I do not think my { very 1 | 
wrong, although they ist be an ¢ nate 
Mir. Ma Yo e Satisfied in your own mir Ss ehman 
sSenato! Ly IMA? | hi ve no doubt of it fron | thy . ~ tha 
hay been Ven to me 
Nii NEA There have been cor structed by the Federal Gov rl 
ment, or : under construction, or have bes Lutho | for cor 
S T out 60 of these ¢ at power, navigation, flood-control dam 
Gen 7 { ied that nh every nstan the ow ) ) 
tho ms \ DO perpetuity in the Fy | Gove n 
In this mista ice section 5 it ropo th the * 
o! Ne \ y shall ov ! h one dam In \ O] ( cit t] at 
crente L pres if th | Ss VON Y 0 Op thy ( ) is h 
( th ther ! that have been const! lt ( da ( 
structed should not b old to the States ‘ I 
cost | { flood-control char 
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senator Lu HMAN | do not think it would create a precede ntl it you 
take mmto consideration the long historv of this whol project which, 


goes back 50 years, and in 


as I have pointed out a few minutes ago, 
which it was wways contlempiated that the State of New York would 
acquire ownership and operation of the power plants, assuming, of 


course, that the full cost of the deve lopment had been reimbursed to 
the Federal Government 

| LOILK there Is iu differences too be tween some ol the tarve poy 
West and this New York powel developme 


As | recall il, Most ol the powel developments in the West, and particu 


aqaeveLopmel ~ 1} thre 


Lary in the Northwest, sery several States almost equally, and tiey 
are not lox it lth anv ol State, such as is the Cast hy { al ho ih 
l realize that the St. Lawrence is an international waterway Hlow- 
ever, this whole development would be contiguous to the shores of 
New York State 

Ni \ ' rms Stat ol cou { is willing to shar 5s pow 0 1 ia 
DSi \\ h othe | es tha may use it, and it Should be Cora 
mto th DOW ¢ poteh il oO; Ni \ Kngland lik DIV Opinion | i | 
believe DOW irom N i shou a be lnblegrated ln » the DOW DO 
tial of Pennsvivania and Ohio But it does seem to me that the reia 
tionship of Ney York State to this powe! develop nen S lar close! 
than the relations p between the power developments in the Western 
States and the States that are interested or Invoived 

Vii Mack. Of course, the Bonneville Dam, now complete i, and 


] { | ] > | 
the MeNary Dam, which is now nearing completion, are between tli 


boarders i the States ol Washingto and Orego 

Senator Leaman. Yes 

Mir. Mact But Grand Coulee Dam, Hungry Horse Dam, and Chief 
Joseph 1); m, of course, are WILRID the borders ol ti Sta 0 Wa 
ington and within the borders of Montana The State of Ca iornia. 
on the Sa i ito Rivet \“ | | ht 


‘th flows entirely through the 
' | os 
ley Authority Dam Phat isin Mi 


1 

’ 
California, has the Central Val 
} | 


m should belong to the State ot California 


J 
j 


{ 
ry ; , . ) si,] i ‘ ‘ ; 
il seems 1 lil if the St. Lawrence Dam VOuTd berong to the State ol 


New You \t least, that precedent is rong to be raised 
lr. Burton in his testimony here, speaking for the New Y« 


) 4 ry ‘ 4 4] 7 | 
Power Au hol Lv, | thought agreed with Lie proposition that his 
would ~ precedent 
| 

Senator LeaMan. He agreed to the proposition of what 

" “+ mre : : 

Vir \IACK That this was raising & hew precede! and ii is 
t he said on tl ;, la thet tha Stat ald anaratea { { 
ib hes qa on if ounas that the Lates could operate these dams ta 
more elil | and economically than the Federal Gov rhniment could, 

, 1 . 2 4 r { | 

and that v should turn over thos dams to the Stat Jas | Mderstlood 
him 

Senator Lew [ t be justified ng that 

La IMAN WoOUuULd ol b hustIned mM saying tha | Ss 

1 | 1 } } ! 
sarily follows that New York State could operate such a pro} 
more efficiently and more conomically than the Federal Gov I 
but I cannot help Dut reemphasize the fact tha thi tire thinki 
on this s ipject tor a pet mL OL SU \ irs has b mn thant | is i 


project Vi One inh whic rie State oO} N\ W Yor] had ‘ ( 
lmMportant ( st 
When I first suggested that other States were entitled to a sl 


the power that could be generated here, provided th 


CCONnOTILIE PansSMIsstoh GAistance | ink Ib Came as q leas 
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the people of New York who thought that New York was going to 
try to hold the whole supply Of course, that all would be a matter of 
agreement between the Federal Government and the State of New 
York, so as to insure the continuing interests of other States in some 
of this power. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Senator 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Pickett 

Mr Pr KETTI No questions, Mh Chairn i 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Scudder 

Mr. Scupprer. Senator Lehman, I listened with interest to vour 
statement. The subject that I am particularly interested in is 
tion 5, and IT am rather in agreement with the section, except that | 


believe SOOTHE lanvuage should be injected Wh hy Wo ild make this 2 
ceneral law and proy de that when ANV OStAt or vroup ot Sta Ss WAS 
qualified to admunistet the project that 1 ! be provided to return 


those projects for local administration 


| believe Wwe are dong everything to build Ip big’ cer tralize i vO 


g vO 
ernment to be controlled by Washington and take over the responsi 
bilities of the citizens of our entire country, and | think against their 
best interests | would like to see this section > made general law, so 
that every project would be returned to tl authorities for 


administration 

Now the policy of the administration has been to control these 
projects during the time they are paying off and after they have 
peen paid off | believe a great waste of the taxpave rs’ money has 
resulted from the Federal Gov rnment’s interference and controlling 
of these projects 


2 - ; 
Now il New York can more economically admil ter this provect. 


’ nis 
I do not believe that they are superior to the admunist Ol n other 
areas, and I br lic ve that they could do like 

If the Federal Governme! l roine’ to turnist } thy money tor thre 
construction of this power provect, and then 1 nit over to th Stat 
ot New York then | he ePVve they are setti 1 precedent No. 
most of oul other projects we have thine’s mo ' i| ada ‘ r 
than Vou have in} Ni W \ rk. Deecause this strictly a Dower project 
In California We have flood control tee tin " De pros ‘ ) 
from the faciiities constructed SO. If en } ra | nto our 

onomy than would sin ply the furnishine of pow 

Now, would vou be svmpathetie toward ma era att 
» provide that if ar iwhen the local commu! { s could vet tog hy 
those affected by the project that it be turned oy ) n al ) 


] 
| 


, " -_ | ’ } : , 
aiway with the Federal control of the prove 


i 
Senator! l, HMAN | would ( rtainly hesitate to answet! that ( te 


eorically becaust | qo not know the Situation as between States in 
these projects Now. I do not know im the creat ch velopment of the 
Northwe Si such is Bont eC) tte ana Cirand ('o ley | ado not know at 
this moment just what the interests are, or what the relationships are 
between the States that are alleected In this particular case n New 
York the proyect really moes not serve other Areas xcept those that 
are fairly remote, ®eos raphiu ally SO | WOU 5 it ) ’ hat 
crorically witho It co? siderabl further =f 


| also want to point out this 
Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman vield at that point, Mr. S 


Vi] 
I*} ’ traf 
ihe Constitution answers 
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Senator Leaman. | beg your pardon? 

Mr. Jones. The Constitution answers that question itself, does 
it not? 

Senator LeHMan. I do not quite follow you 

Mr JONES The Constitution resolves that question itself and pro- 
vides that the property of the Federal Government shall be the nav 
gable streams throughout the country; and that as Federal property 
so you could not set up a policy by legislative act that would give 
away constitutional properties of the Kec ral Government, ¢ ould you 

Senator Leuman. Well, | think that under an agreement between 
Congress and the States you probably could do it under certan 
conditions 

Now, | did want to point out to Congressman Scudder that this 


situation is a little different. It is not contemplated that this power 
development would be immediately turned over to the State of New 
York for operation It would be turned over only when the entire 
cost of the development has been reimbursed to the Federal Govern- 
ment free and clear In the cnse ol these oth | pow I developme nts 


to which you have reference, it is my understanding that they are 
amortized over a long period of years, and thr Federal Government 
always has this very large investment in them. In this particular 
ease the Federal Government would have no investment when and 
if it turned it over to the State of New York, because it could not do 
it save on complete and full reimbursement 

Mr. Scupper. We are not asking for the Government to turn anv 
project over for which they have paid any more than the State of 
New York would be asking for il under Seclion 5 But my question 
is, if and when the legislatures of the States affected could ret to 
gether on some authority—-we will say, for instance, the States of 
Oregon and Washington—that when the State legislatures pass en 
abling legislation to provide for a jomt authority, that tnen it be 
turned over for local administration 

Now, in) the case of California In the ( ‘entral Valley project, all the 
facilities there are entirely within the State of California, so that it 
would be only one State Not a drop of water which flows into thi 
Central Vallev project originates outside of the State of California 
So it seems we should have local autonomy when that condition 


exists 
Now, the State of New York is vetting the advantage of water 
originating in a vast watershed, and it merely .‘ows past or through 


a portion of the State of New York. If they have a claim to the 
water resources of a stream or river flowing past their boundaries, then 
most certainly a State like California should be given the right to 
acquire this project when it has been completed 

Senator LeHmMan. Without anv intimate knowledge of the situa- 
tion | certainly think that the things you have pointed out in respect 
to California would be more or less analogous to the situation in 
New York, because it ts all within the State of California and the uses 
are all within the State of California. 

As far as the general proposition is concerned, | would hesitate to 
express myself categorically without further study of the facts 
because | do not know about the relationships and I do not kno. 
about the history ol these de velopments They all happened befor 
| rot here 
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Mr. ScuppER. Thank vou. That is all, Mr Chairman. 
The CHatrMan. Mr. Jones 

Mr JONES. No questions 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. George 

Mr. GeorGe. No questions 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Smith 

Mr. Smiru. No questions 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray No questions 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Chairman, I have just two or three very minor 


pont =. 


[ must ask, after that very excellent and comprehensive statement 
Senator, to clarify a question which was asked by the gentleman from 
Ohio regarding the views of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
where vou menti med General Kisenhows As | ecall it, General 
Kisenhower was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. as well 
Admiral Leahy, and I believe General Arno! who Is since gone. and 
| believe Admiral Nimitz, and perhap others believe it Was In 
1946 that they did submit to the Senate a recommendation in behalf 
of the St. Lawrence waterway project So, vour testimony 1s quite 
correct 

Senator Leaman. | am glad you mentioned that | was quite 


certain he had expressed an opinion, but I did not remember the 
exact. details of it. 

Mr. Buatrnik. Senator, another point. Ref 
vour mention of the benefit-cost ratio of $60,000,000 to $20.000.000. 


) | , 


or a 3 to 1 ratio, which was made bv the Corps of Engineers of the 


rence was made to 


\rmy. It was my understanding that that benefit-cost ratio was 
estimated on the same basis as all such hydroelectric power projects 


t olls 


or navigation projects, without including any 
] 


As I stated earlier, in previous hearings, this is the first time the 
Corps of Engineers—which has such an unusual record for conservative 


and accurate estimates made a benefit-cost ratio estimate applied LO 
this project, and in summarizing it in general terms General Pick re- 
ferred to this as one of the most attractive and promising proyects 
to come before them for the benefit of the whole 1 ople “nda the whole 
North American Continent as of today There was very little room 
for doubt in his mind but that this was a verv sound. feasible, and 


practical project 

The Commerce Department, I believe, did estimate that on a basis 
of what thev thought might be reasonably anticipated tolls, that toll 
revenues may come up to $56,000,000. So, with a $60,000,000 sav Ing 
or benefit on shipping alone as estimated by the Corps of Engineers. 
you see, there is a wide margin of benefit after deducting the 
$36,000,000 anticipated or estimated toll charge 

Another point is this: Senator, do you know of any other major 
project, such as the Panama Canal, or the cle velopment of the Gulf 
Intercoastal Canal, or I think more appropriate would be the Ten- 
hnessee Valley Authority, the Boulder or Hoover Dams. or Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee, in which detailed agreements were made in advance 
as to just how power or navigation rights would be disposed of follow- 
ing the completion of the project? Do you remember whether in 
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those major projects it was required that there be a detailed agreement 
as to just who was going to use the power, and just what arrange- 
ments would be made, and the detailed terms of any long-range con- 
tract before any authorization for the project was granted? 

Senator LEHMAN. My impression is that there was no such agree- 
ment in advance. 

Mr. Buatrnikx. That is my impression too. In these hearings on 
this project it has been referred to that it was necessary to go into 
these details in advance, ahead of the authorization. On the other 
hand, we have had men such as Secretary of State Acheson, who has 
had quite some dealings with the Canadian people, the same is true 
of our military, the Army Corps of Engineers, and other Federal 
agencies, and their thought was that the working out of a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Canadian authorities as well as with the State 
of New York would be a minor matter after the construction was 
underway 

Senator LEHMAN. My impression is, too, that so far as reclamation 
and irrigation are concerned, there are changes going on now in the 
agreements to extend the period of amortization. 

Mr. Biatnik. On the reference to iron ore tonnage, again for my 
own clarification, it is my understanding that the 10 million tons of 
ore which Mr. Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Co. 2 days ago said was 
planned to be produced by the Labrador holdings, was what they 
considered to be a minimum. That is what they can do now with 
existing shallow-draft boats, hoping to send 6 to 8 million tons through 
the canal and 2 to 4 million tons by rail or combination of water and 
rail. I believe in his words it was the minimum which they would 
find sufficient to begin to amortize their investment 

Mr. Donpero. To justify the building of a railroad. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. The entire mining operation in 
Labrador is an open-pit mining development, and is under similar 
conditions of nature and weather conditions as exist on the Mesabi 
Range. 

Mr. Humphrey also testified that they would have no problem in 
doubling that 10 million tons very easily, or perhaps more than 
doubling tt. 

Senator LEHMAN. He refers in his testimony—l have it before me 
to the increase of the supply, that is, the Labrador-Quebee supply, by 
an additional 10 to 20 million tons. I mean, it would be tripled. 
That presupposes there would be at least 30 million tons of shipping 
there. 

Mr. Pickerr. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. I understand Mr. Humphrey’s testimony was that 
10 million tons was a minimum on which they could justify their 
financial venture to make it successful. 

Senator LeHMan. That is quite true. 

Mr. Buarnix. | thought I said the same thing. 

Mr. Pickerr. I did not catch quite the same import from your 
Statement. 

Mr. Buarnix. Thank you. That is all I have. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions. 

The Craarmman. Mr. Quinn. 
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Mr. Quinn. Senator Lehman, since I represent one of the con- 
gressional districts in the city of New York, I am particularly inter- 
ested in your testimony because of your knowledge of the State affairs, 
as vou were a Lieutenant Governor of the State, then Governor, and 
now a Senator. I would like some clarification on the statement 
made by you on page 11 of your prepared statement. It is the first 
complete paragraph on that page. It reads 

Now I have heard that some suggestion has been made 
hearit that tl would be a fine project, but that private cay 
it I disagree as strongly as I know how with an, ich econeept 
and the part [ would like you to explain follows immediately ther 
alter 


) Cp Orie f ( eq overwheim viv Db Cc I pit 


Could you explain that little more fully, Senator 
Senator LEHMAN Well, ] KNOW this quest on of the | 
ment of hydroelectric power in the State of New York has been sub 


mitted to the people and the voters of the State of New York on innum 
erable occasions, not in the form of a referendum, but in the form of a 
I andate CX Dressed by he voters o| thre stilt | Cahn Suv to vou that 
every time \| Si th ran, or at least the last three times h ral he 
made the publi development of the water pow: resoures of thre 
Stute of New Yo ,a verv vreat issue You are 00 VO ’ »yrem mb I 
this , 
{ 7 R | } ‘ . 1] 
Mr. Quinn. No l remember it verv well 
Senator LeEHMAN B Lit wi s certainly ons ot the great ssues he had 


When Franklin 1) Roosevelt came in hie made the Ssue bpbetore 


Ihe i C1 LIh¢ Lull mw ihe hol p On (iit) On) 
WW | I l | ren ) limes tor Governo l CS mr tl 

5 i L mace LIS \ V aletinit Isstul rT \ CCUSLO » th 

it has come before the people as a main issue of public versus privat 

ownership at least 12 times d ! think the of tl eople was 
unmistakable | do not think there could on of 
GOoUbt 


Mir. QuINN. I take it, Senator, that it was only one of many issues 
| late Franklin D. Roosevelt and A Smith ran 
Senator Leaman. That is true, but it was a very important issu 
Mir. Quinn. And people did not have an opportunity to vote ves 
or no on this one issue, did they? 

Senator Leaman. No. I said there was no referendum, but | 
think it very clearly indicated that they wanted public development 
Mir. Quinn. In answer to a question by Mr. Angell before wit] 
reference to section 5, Mr. Angell inquired if section 5 were eliminated 
from this legislation, would vou be in favor of it. You made ar 
explanation, Senator, and | was wondering if you could answer that 


definitely Yes or “No 


Senator Leaman. | could say this 

Mir. QuINN. Senator, may I ask if vou can answer it that way? 

Senator Leaman. | would like to explain what is in my mind, if 
Tri \ 


\Ir (Jt INN All right 
Senator Leaman. Having made a very very. sincere plea for th 
building of this SeuWwa as a defense measure, and hav ne made a very 


strong plea over a period of many vears for the public development 
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of power In the interest of all the people I, of course, could sav that 
if there was no other way of getting this development I would not 
oppose it; but I do want to repeat again that I would feel very regret- 
ful if section 5 was deleted 


Mr. Quinn. You sav vou would not oppose it Does that mean 
you would be in favor of it? 

seniwtlol LaeHMAN 1 would vote fo it 7 course TI Sno do 
about that Beca Is¢ if | did not vive vou that answel | would 
probably be accused of being insincere in my very sincere plea for th 
development of the seawav and the power in thi nterest of all the 
people of tl country, and 1 believe in that with all mv heart and 
mv strengtl 

Nii (JUINN Now, Senator may l ask one further question If 
the development of the St. Lawrence seaway ere left out of 
legislat ! oO that we o ily had the ade velopm nt of th Powe Ou 
you bye In favor ol that? 

senator LEHMAN lL have answered that q eSLLO mibper of rhe 
Congressman l favor a dual project, but Ll « l lv would 
play dog rm othe mune! | would ao everything to get the d 
proypect through, but if the Congress in its wisdom refused to authorize 


it, | certainly vould not stand in the wavy of the development bv the 


State ol New Yor! ol the water powet Again | wo ld fee] that 


further delay of the dual purpose project would be alm a calamity 
at the pres t tire because | believe that th qaevempment ol this 
Seaway today and the necessity for the development ol the seaway 
today, is very different from what it was even a few vears ago 

Now, to my way of thinking it is not only sound commercially and 
industrially, but it is a must as part ol the defense of our count? \ 

Mr. Quinn. LI have no further questions 

Senator LeHmMan. You asked me on what base my stateme 
that there was a mandate | said there Was not anv referendum on 
that, but the general principle of conservation of our water resources 
under public development has had the sanction of constitution 
Provisions a! | laws of the State of New York and was thus approve 


by thre peopl 

Nii QUINN There again, did they have the oppor 
for that one thing? 

Senator LeEumMan. Well, that is truce 

Mr. Quinn. That is all. 

Senator LEHMAN. My legislative assistant draws my attention to 
the pot that the Powel Authority Act, whi h recites that this is to 
be developed publicly, was unanimously approved by the legislature 
of the State of New York as far back as 1931 

Mr. Quinn. The Publie Authority Act? 

Senator Leaman. The act setting up the Power Authority defines 
in very precise language that the development must be publie and 
not private 

Nii (I INN. That “public” could be by the State of New York o1 
the Federal Government? 

Senator Leuman. Well, your question was why I was so sure that 
the people of New York wanted public developm« nt as opposed Lo 
private development, and I have given you tha 

Ava QUINN I see No further questions 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Dempsey 


QYIRI \ a 2 g 
l | I 
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Mr. Dempsry. No questions. 

The CaarrmMan. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Lexman. Thank you very much for your courtesy in allow- 
ing me to come here 

The CHatrmMan. The next witness is Congressman Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE TWENTIETH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROOSEVE! [ regret that | did not have quite enou h copes 
of this statement for all the members. My office is preparing som: 
additional copies now 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I welcome the 
opportunity Lo appear before you this morning in support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

I shall attempt to make my statement as brief as possible in orde1 
to conserve the time of the committee. During the past 2 weeks, 
many witnesses, including Secretary of Defense Marshall and the 
Defense Mobilizer, Charles Wilson, have testified before vou to the 
great importance of the early construction of the St. Lawrence project 
to the national Security of Canada and the | nited States These 
and other well-qualified witnesses, have indicated as well the economic 
desirability of this great project, which is proposed on a completely 
self-liquidating basis. I shall not repeat their testimony, but I should 
like to state that I subscribe wholeheartedly to what has been said 
as to the urgency of getting started on the St. Lawrence project 
In this connection, I ask permission to insert in the record at this 


introduc ed 


point a copy of a statement which I mad 
H. R. 2536, on February 8, to authorize the construction of the St 
Lawrence seaway project 

The document referred to is as follows 


[ rRo rio } ST | \ REN 1 = ( I 
By ¢ I M IR rh. 3 ] 
NI > i [ ! for ay re late ret i r 
1O4] ( ( t e | ted State i 1 4 i i 
¢ pp! I I of t Creat Lake | I i i i 
ritv and co d e of e United Sta 

| 3s bi Is 1d¢ i Senate Jo t Re tl 27 
Februa V | D me 1 I (ree t d 25 ovuner me i 14 1) , if i 12 
Republica ] " 

rhe « cal internath 11 S 4b1O makes the e f ~ Law? 
project a matter of great urge to the United States and » Canada 
~ Faced with the prospects of a verv long period of mol atior extending f 
a decade or more we realize that a sustained hig! | product 
makes rapid expansion of our industrial base a neces 

Construction of the St. Lawrence project is essential to that pha f 
defense program which involves building up the strength of our ec 1 

The project is of equal importar to the defe efforts of 1 ne | 
to the rt Canada 

The St. Lawre seaway is needed to pro le a prote ] 17 I 
Dring! Labrador ore to Midwester tet 8 : B i ( i Da 
cle I produ f ore from Lake Superior ed that 
country Ww have to import over 40 percent of its ore requirements ip to ¢ 











It would be foolhardy to depend upon open ocean supp ines to deliver all the 
foreign iron ore which must be imported in the near future to operate our st 
mills at capacit 

St. Lawr power is needed to supply w-cost power for alur im and other 
defense industries in NewYork, New England, and Canada. Approxima 13 
billio ilowatt-} rs of electric ener ‘ be prod 1 annus fror 
F | DO r.d led ¢ 1a between the | ited Sta ind Canada, a 
with the Niagara 1 icy O} ent Ss ne ! st ae rable oped s l e ol 
hvdroelect: power available to the United State 

| +} { I Is 1 a7 indato t it ‘ tl ( I ed re rees V 
The St. Lawre seaway and power project will provide e least expens ! " 
of provid iry transportatio f ir ore and r , iterials and 
Lhe icast Viy of rT 1dings La dalt ra | powe!l A ted \ \ 
Yor New | 1, and easter Canada 

~~ st i e power i be i le avalilabk 1 iit 7 5 I 
whi il T hit t 1 I if W Ta »> vet ke eT { | ta ‘ 1 
steam ¢ ra yjlants The St. Lawrence seaway can be completed ! ) 
veal eide Vv h the time at which first ade Ve f | i f re 
are expected a (; I of Ss Lawrence \ 3600-1 e railroad { re 
den: ( f of tl - Lawrence ow be £ ( 

Is set f rt? 1 f 1955 

hus he S Lawrence project can be constructed i é " ‘ p 
serious probl arising from the gradual exhau yf our domes r f 
high grade 11 ore 


ing, through t charges on the waterway and thro power revenues Acc 
the St. Lawrence project is not a burden on the taxpavers, as are most of our pul 
works project Nor does the project ynstitute subsidized competition for 
existing transportation and power fa 


I particularly urge all New York and New England ( ressmen to join in the 
support of the St. Lawrence resolutio1 Bv so doing. New York and New 
England will, for the first time 1 30 years, share in a large | f low st 
hydroelectric pows 


Taken t I the St. Lawrs e and tl Nia 





2 mi ) b il if | eqd State ( erat gv 
The St re mroiect along ill provide 1 und 13} 
kilowatt al i to be j led equally betwee f Sta =: a i 

















\ f Ne I ind and New York need the St. Law1 e! Ind 
e he regio mited because of the abs ‘ } ) I ura 
ec it } VTAMS Ar ynper he suse of the ) f ver 
7 r rate New York and New England St ire a Fi } 
est j +} Na 
Phe St. La e power can be delivered ad cente 300 rad 
for appro ute Orne ull e 4 t of equivalent ste ( ) er 
The benef to New York State stem both from the ‘ und power phass 
of the re | i t prove As the re it I w-cos l¢ - i r tTransp i f 
the seawa : c New York sl ild enjoy a rapid i rial ey ~ 
Lawrence power will, of course, attract new industry to 1 Ne ‘ 
his me ry Ww provide increased traffic for « t trans 
syste ! than making up for a liversion of traffic the St. Lawre ‘ 
( mate effect of the St Lawrences e) | ect wil be t cre r 
on well-being of the « re State \ ling our railroads 
f New York—will shart the added prosper vi this great 
tr tre th and the well-be r of the people of New York and New 
being crippled, while invaluable resources, such as the St. Lawrences 
re wasted I call on all Congressmen from the New Yor! i New 
to support the St. Lawrences project : mportant t at 
> I to the I i l¢ yth of he N T 4 
well to point out two facts concerning the proposed i ition, as it 
levelo ent of electric power: 
5 guarantees a fair share of the St. Lawrence power to the New 
thin economic transmission distance 
t not another TVA simply because the ditions are 
r part of the country We do not have problems of flood contr 
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locks will be Operated by the Corps of Engineers Che power facilitic inde! 
ection 5, are to be s+ 1 outr ht by the Federal Government to t} State of New 
York New York State, under its constitution and law \ idminister the sal 
of the power! made available 

The need for the St Lawrence project is cleat We must not let arrow 
sectional interests delav anv longer this vital defense measure I urge. t ref 
the early approva Ot this gt it proj t 


Mr ROOSEVELT! With these few preliminary remarks. I now wish 
to turn to the pal ticular phase of the propose d project which | should 
like to explore this morning—also, as a Congressman from the city of 
New York—that of the impact of the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project on the Port of New York and the eastern 
railroads 

This subject Is unportant since the opposit on to the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project Is: in larg part led by 
eastern railroads and Atlantic and Gulf coast port 

While the opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway seek to bolster 


then POSILION by all ring that the scawayv W ll be uneconomical that 
it will cost 1.5 to 2 billion dollars, and that little traffic will use the 
Waterway the true basis of the Opposition of the eastern railroads 
and the port citle . obviously fear of diversion of substantial trathe 
to the seaway 

Before CONS! fering thre question of trafhe diversion | should like 


to point out that General Pick testified that the United States’ share 
of the St Lawre nee proyect costs is estimat d at $566 million, with 


$374 million allocated to the seaway and $192 


{ million to the power 
facilities Both the Army engit 


ieers and the Department of Com- 


merce indicate that the Capacity and potent! il traffic of the s away 
are such as to make it reasonably certain that the seawav w ll be self- 
liquidating Tolls from iron ore traffic alone can be expected to pay 
more than half of th $20 million needed annually t »liqu late all Costs 
concerned with the St. Lawrence s¢ wway 

\s for diversion of railroad and port traflic, extravagant claims ar 


mad that thre SI Lawrence Seaway will 1 nh eastern railroads and 
make a waterfront ehost town of the port of New York and other po! 
cP 

| want to say very emphatically that I do not feel that the St 
Lawrence seaway project will injure the eastern railroads, or the port 
of New York [ believe, on the contrary, that the development of 
this great powel! and navigation proyect will benefit both the railroads 
and coastal ports In the case of the port of New York, I am certain 
the claims of economic harm which will result from the seaway ar 
grossly exageerated 

The probable impact of the St. Lawrence project upon the port of 
New York is extremely difficult to measure No statistical data 1s 
currently available which reports the amount of foreign trade moving 
through New York which originates or terminates in the region 
tributary to the seaway I doubt that even the railroads have any 
such statistical data At least, they have never pres¢ nted such statisti 
cal data to any committee of Congress. I am told that the only way 
to get such information is by analyzing untold millions of railroad 
waybills. Rough estimates of the diversion of traffic from the port of 
New York have been made from time to time 

Estimates of the New York Port Authority assume that 3 million 
tons of foreign commerce may be diverted to the seawa ( oast 
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wise traffic is not expected to be adversely affected Studies of the 
Department of Commerce, prepared in 1941, place the diversion of 
foreign traffic from the port of New York at 1.8 million tons, as op- 
posed to the Port of New York Authority’s 3 million tons. It is 
difficult to appraise the Accuracy of these estimates 

| do know that one of the major items which it is claimed will be 
diverted from the port of New York is wheat. And vet, in checking 
on export figures for wheat from the port of New York in 1948, I 
find that onlv 308,557 tons of United States wheat moved through 
New York Further, although the New York Port Authority fears 
the loss of a substantial volume of Canadian grain business, I discover 
that little over 100,000 tons of Canadian wheat were shipped through 
New York during the crop year 1948-49 Moreover, most of the 
Canadian wheat was shipped during the winter months, when the 
St. Lawrence seaway will be frozen over anyway. It therefore appears 
unlikely that the port of New York will lose its Canadian grain traffie 
to the seaway 

Even using the higher figure of the New York Port Authority, it is 
absurd to declare that a diversion of 3 million tons of traffic will make 
the Port of New York a waterfront ghost town 

In 1948, for example, the Port of New York had a water-borne 
commerce of 137,664,956 tons. The movement was broken down 
into the following classes of traffic: Foreign, 29,937,945 tons; coast- 
wise, 51,317,217 tons; internal, intraport and local, 56,409,794 tons 
Thus, a diversion of 3 million tons (the maximum figure assumed) of 
traffic in 1948 would have amounted to 2.17 percent of total traffic 
moving through the Port of New York, 10 percent of total foreign 
commerce, 3.7 percent of foreign and coastwise traffic, and approx 


imately 2.7 percent of total water-borne commerce 
It is obvious that such a small diversion cannot break the economic 
back of the greatest port in the world Normal fluctuations of port 


traffic from vear to vear are substantially more than 3 million tons 

Further, in terms of loss of emplovment, the estimate of the New 
York Port Authority that 200,000 jobs will be affected seems erroneous 

1 would like to digress Irom my prepared statement for a minut 
| looked into these 200,000 jobs being affected a little more closely 
since I wrote this original statement. Employees who might bi 
affected directly by a diversion of foreign trade to the seaway would 
be those emploved by foreign trade establishments and the long 
shoremen who handle the foreign-trade commerce cargoes. Approxi- 
mately 9,00 persons were emploved by foreign-trade merchants, 
and import and export merchants in the entire States of New York 
and New Jersey in 1950, according to the Bureau of the Census 

If a diversion of 10 percent of the foreign trade were to resi 
and that is the maximum figure, remember—it would affect the 
employees on a pro rata basis and you would get 3,570 employees 
affected by the loss of this 10 percent of foreign trade 

The Maritime Administration estimates that there are a total of 
900 longshoremen gangs handling the cargoes in New York, at the 
port of New York. Each of these 900 gangs has 21 men, making a 
total of some 19,000 longshoremen That is as of 1950 If these 
men labor on all commerce which utilizes the port, that is, foreign, 
coastwise, and internal, it would appear that the maximum estimat 
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of the New York Port Authority of 3 million tons diversion would 


reduce longshoremen employment by about 2 percent, or approx! 
mately 380 men Even if it were assumed the longshoremen worked 
only on foreign commerce, a maximum of 10 percent diversion would 
be iffected, or a firure of L,S9O longshorems n who woul 1 be atfected 
tual loss will be 
é: 


ect of the diver 


The figures are not given to show what the ae 
They do not take into consideration the indirect ef 
sion on other employment in the port of New York of the transfer of 
ships or sailors to the St. Lawrence route. However, they are an indi- 
cation of the minor impact of the project on the port of New York 
With less than 6,000 employees actually | ; than 5,000 emplovees 
directly concerned with the project—it seen evon eason to di 


1 


clare that 200,000 jobs will be lost 


I 
1 


] would like to vive vou just Pa | breakdown Ol how th New York 


Port Authority arrived at its estimate of 200,000 jODs This is from 


a statement by Mr. Heddan, of the New York Pt {uthority, before 
the Foreign Relations (‘ommittee on Juni Z Q47 Chis the sen 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. His total estimaté 200,000 jobs 
alfeeted and here S how he works it out H issumed 6 l| on tons 
equals on sixth of the prewat export-import bu 1CSs Actually it is 
only one-tenth |! do not know why he us th prewar hig Ires In 
stead of the postwar figures, but as of now 3 million tons would be 
one-tenth. Work: Ss engaged In transportation storage, handling 
trucking and Cargo, ship repair, ship supplies and those who worked 
in water-front refiner s, assembly plants and othe Nnaustries located 
in New York harbor on acco int ol shipping service, are summed up 
and they total 400,000, or 1 out of every 10 workers in the port district. 

For every worker engaged directly in the basic trade Ihe aur 


two more, according to Mr. Heddan, in lo tailing and servic 


trades Thus he comes up with 1.200.000 wor ; depending on ship 
ping tor their livelihood A slight exagge! 

Now he See il loss of one-s xth ol thre Do! om ( aL hye 
savs of the total commerce and does n oO the foreler 
trade He says it does affect one sixth of the () UU ) rs pate 
he comes up with th highly exaggerated | ire 200,000 worker! 
affected 

It should bye noted that the New Yor] Po \ thority ised prewa 
export-import trade as the basis for their estimat The Port Author 
itv also ignores the fact that ther s ot] traf ly 0 les 
for Ich commerce | } ts¢ that th hy \{ \ 5 Yo DO! 
commerce 1s made up of coastwise and inte! llkand iport and loca 
tl ffi \lo Ove! | S not il tO SAV tWo ) } ed ! 
retailing and service tra sforevery worker employed ¢ 
the New Y ork Port Authority’s fig Iires which a sume a’ percent dive! 
sion of the total traffic, the loss of employment would not be more than 
24 OOO \Iy estimate 3s about 5.000 

Against the estimated diversion of 1S to 3 mille ms oO ( ry 
comme! from the Dp t must de Data d ti ) ett Vi iW com 
LO NeW Yo Kk Cy v from t! construction ol _ | } ! r ree 

The 13 billion kilowatt-hours of el ( ro 1 will | 
di velop i hen \lasse ba | \ \ will Hada \ » Ul 1c Lria 
strength of ¢ nad i oO Northeastern St | 19 t| 
Departn it of Com r m ed thy 7 10) ra would bD 
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made available in New York as the result of low-cost St. Lawrence: 
powel! Coupled with the redevelopment of Niagara the St Law- 
rence project will add enormously to the economic well-being of thi 
entire northeastern part of our country. Further, the deep waterway 
will stabilize and accelerate industrial activity from western Ni 
York to the Midwest 

I cannot vive you anv figures as to the Increased commerce which 
will come to the port of Ne W York as n res lt ol the construction of a 


project which General Marshall has called ‘‘one of the world Ss vreatest 
waterwavs and one of. thi world s greatest sources Ol cheap a 
eXp ndable power | ado know that the mcreas should ay ~ 
stantial—more than sufficient to balance anv conceivable diversion of 
Ul ifthe o the seawa 


Kinally the port ol New York cannot de prosperous DV 1tsel 
This is a very important poim Its well-being—the port of Ne 


York s well-being depends upon the well- eme oOo; the entire country 
and part ilarlv the oreat Middle West which the port serves 

The continued economic well-being of a great part of the Middl 
West mav \ Cll! t upon the construction of the St. Lawrence s 


As | Understand the iron-ore situation unless the seuway makes Lab 
rador ore available + | competitive COSLS LO the \I adwest, mue hy ot the 


Great Lakes steel and fabricating mMdaustries, in the pone run, May have 


Lo relocate Lo take advantage ot tidewater transportation of tore oT) 
ores, In the coastal areas of this country The decline « tf industrial 
activity in the Midwest will adversely affect the port of New York 
In this regard | should like to quote from the 1946 report of t! 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations approving the St. Lawren 
project Qn pages 35 and 36 of the report the committee says 
Ther ‘ ’ } ‘ x ha y he iy \ . \ H 
di ra | iw 
it \ ) YT} H 
i i | i 
Yo { | i wa = 
i a | I 
I f ( ( New \y { 
t i \\ i 
of I Vi { i j T 4 | ) ? ba | 
cour { » SA New Yor H 
Ti = 1.9 Val } ; . 


fully 
While some traffic, parucularly grain, may be diverted from the 


Hie mone’ Tun the 


eastern railroads to the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
eastern railroads should benefit substantially from the project by the 
increase in industrial Aculvity and populatior 

Although the railroads are prone to argue that thev will lose from 
$100 million to $500 million in revenues if the seawav is constructed 


I am convinced that this is a mere ex roreratlo Tl diversi ! 
any, would be slight, and will soon be compensated by our grow 
economy 

I say this for two reasons. First, most of the prospective traffic o1 
the St. Lawrence waterway will be new traffic—Labrador ore, A 


petroleum and the like: and, second, the seaw: has an « 
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Because of the heavy volume of new traflic, and the limited capacity 
of the seaway, it is doubtful if much more than 6 million tons of exist- 
ing railroad traffic will be diverted to the seaway 

In 1948, revenue traffic originating on all class I railroads in the 
United States amounted to |,006,887,997 (1.5 billion) tons. Origi- 
nating revenue trafhe in the eastern district during that vear was 
O84,288,661 (584 million tons A diversion of 6 million tons would 
amount to four-tenths of ] percent of total class I o1 o] 
and 1.03 percent of eastern district originating tonnage 


\s in the case of the port of New York the east 


receive substantia] bye rhe fits Irom the Industrial and economic CAPANsion 


hating tonnage, 


nN ailroads will 


which will result from the construction of the St Lawrence seawa\ 
and power project 

\loreover, the railroads in) the long run Stand to lose rathe if they 
are successful in Opposing the St Lawrence project because of the 
shift of the great steel mills and fabricating mills of the Middle West 

I have spoken b efly of the po sib] migration of much of the 
Great Lakes steel industry if th seawavyv is not made available \s 
CCONOMIC ACTIVITY n the \lidwest decline :. » eastern railroad will 
surely lose traffic originating and terminatin n the Middle West 


In closing, I should uke to emphasize tha l believs that the rail- 
oads and the port cities, in opposing the St. Lawrence: development, 


fail to take into consideration the fact that ow economy is an expand- 


Ing economy (nv traffie which may POSSIDI\ be diverted to the St 
Lawrence Seaway will more than be made Ip by additional trafhie 
resulting irom the continued crowth of our eco iomy, esper rally in 
the Northeast The St Lawrence project LI make a valuable 
contribution to that crowth 
| hope that this committe will report fave ) ipon th mportal 
project 
\ir (Chairman | Wo la just like IO rene ) 0 tor 1) 
cord from Presid Hoover's testimony on the effect on the ra 
roads In 1947 ex-President Hoover testified | the Senat 
Kor n Relations Committee for the St. La s { 
1 
4 
! \\ 
It is show I t iv 1.03 pereet 
1 
~ i \ ~ } { 
is ‘ , 
ul and i 
\\ i i 
i 1 i i i i 
\I \ ( i i i i ed ) | Law? 
iterwa t a reas , e ] 
ite { ree ( ite bye i re 
iT , nd I 1 Qf 
1 7 | i i 
about e St. Lawr 
That is the end of President Hoover's testimor \ Thank vou very 
much, Nii Chairman | will try to answer anv q stions tl ct 


mittee might desir to asl 
The CHAIRMAN Vii Lar ace 
Mr. Larcape. No questions 
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The CuartrmMan. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donnoero. Mr. Roosevelt you brought to this committee some- 
thing needed in the statement you made. I think vou are the first 
witness before this committee to present the argument that the sea- 
way Is not going to make vhost towns of all these port cities in the 
United States. I think vou made an excellent statement 

Mr. Rooseve tr. And it is not going to bankrupt the railroads, My: 
Dondero 

Mr. Quinn. Will the gentleman yield at that point 

Mr. Donpero. That is all | have to say 

Mr. Quinn. That is assuming, of course, that this statement is 
accurate i all its details 

Mr. Rooseve ir. Well, | potted out, Mr Quinn, that the railroads 
have made rather extensive claims. They have so far failed to sub- 
mit any statistical data to back up their claims, mainly because of the 
practical impossibility of analyzing virtually millions of railroad way- 
bills, which would be the only way of tell ne you just how much 
foreign trafic comes from the area However, | have taken the fig- 
ures from the port of New York Authority and New York City and 
the Bureau of the Census as to the total amount of traffic voing thro ih 
the port of New York, and I have tried to analvze that on the best 
estimates that were available 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Pickett 

Mr. Prekerr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mack 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Roosevelt, are the people of New York State, in 
vour opinion, practically unanimously in favor of the power develop 
ment phase of the St. Lawrence project 

Mir. Roosevevr. Unanimous is a difficult word, but I would say 

Mr. Mack. Overwhemlingly in favor of it, then? 

Nir ROOSEVELT | would say the people of the State of New York 
are overwhelmingly in favor of the power deve lopme nt 

Mir. Mack. And as to the seaway what is the sentime 

Mr. Rooseverr. | would say as to the seaway there is no question 
that in New York City there ‘Is a large block of Opposition to that 


) 
; 


Phat is why I tried to present todav facts, because much of the oppos 
tion Is not based on facts but Is based on very Vague assuniptions | 
would like to remind the committee that at least one ex-mavor of the 
city of New York in my memory—Mavor LaGuardia—-was vet 
much in favor, and so testified before this committee at least one n 
favor of not only the power project but the seaway 

In his inimitable way I think he exploded many of the vague and 
factless assumptions of the opposition It was his considered opinion 
that the port of New York would not lose and the eastern railroads 
would not be hurt by this project 

Mr. Quinn. Will the gentleman vield at that point? 

Mr. Mack. Certainly. 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Roosevelt, when you say the people of the Stat 
of New York are overwhelmingly in favor of the power project do 
vou mean by that that they are in favor of the development of it by 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. Roosevetr. That has never been put. The question of who 
will develop it has never been put to the people of the State of New 


York 
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Mr. Quinn 
was 1t not? 
Mr. Roosevetr. No. I the 
they favored the development of the power 
Mr. Mack. That is right 
Mr. Quinn. I se 


understood 


Mr. M ack. Mr Roosevelt L will ask vou the ame question that 
Mr Angell propounded to Senator Lehman amely if section 4 
should be stricken from this resolution would you be in favor or again 
the resolution? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Mr. Mack, I will give vou a definite answer ve 
or no but before | Tive Vou that | would | ius to add on pDoM 
that Senator Lehman did not bring out Th I} 1k CXIS i 
three precedents for section 5 One is the > r ( ooper provect in 
South Carolina which is now managed by South Carolina Publ 
Service Authority, a State ageneyv, but 1 built originally with 
Keds ! funds under the Corps of KEneimes | then t led OV | 
them on a sale basi 

Ir. Jones. Will eentleman vield at if p me clarify 
the answer he mad It still operates under | Federal 
Pow (Commission, does it not? 

Mi Roos \ I} 5 CO cl And In av il Ws section 5 
is | See it thet sno i! iso wl thre Sto 0 N Yor i; OWE 
Author \ V0 { ) I (] i to Op atl l ah | ’\ ict 
Federal Power Comi on) 

Secondly th P| ae - ) Pow | ra 1) strict 
Nebraska, is operated b vcal agenes 

Nit JONES It till opel i ist | Pow 
Commission 

Vir. Roosrevt 1") ) t, but 1 
lo | rreney and ; ot bv a Fede Li fC } 

Nii JONI ~ There has peen testimony I I tl Con Lec 
that under section 5 the New York Power Aut] ifter this 
retirement of the debt would not even be | } nade 
the Drovisions of ser on 

Nir \I CK | lhnderst vod they would b \I Jo 

\Ir Roo | I Vii Jones | th nk O ol Nn his 
section 5 1s that son tus are t ing to se eC ¢ ! ta 1g 
ment which rop dins on 5, betwee he S New Yor 
ind the Feds | Government We are trvu LOSE etails 
now in the legislation, and in my opinion that sl rt be the case 
We should set up the amd outimes un ict ment W 
be arrived at by the Federal Government and New York State Wi 
should not undertake to determine all of those deta 3 | thu ‘ ha 
that is a practical impossibility 

My personal conviction would bi nd [ see no reason why tt could 
not be worked out th sSwa that the State of New Yo ust i e any 

other power development, p ate or publi pera locall woul 
Ope rate under a license by thre Fede ral Power! (Comm O! 11] tha 
wav the Federal Government could insure the co ed obse 1c 
of the conditions of the agreement by tt » of New Ye 0 


that answer vou? 
Mr 
Mr. Quinn. Will the 

A 


lo ‘s 


SEAWAY 


question 


Period 
CTLOd 


o be 


whethy 


I think that was the sense of the gentlemen’s question, 
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Mr. M ACK. I vield. 

Mr. Quinn. I think, Mr. Roosevelt, when vou make that statement 
you have in mind the last provision of section 5: 

And provided further, That such arrangement will be effective only after approval 
by the Congress of the United States and the Legislature of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Roosevetr. That is correct In other words, when the details 
come back to us we have the final veto here under this section If 
we are not satisfied with the agreement as worked out between the 
State of New York and the Federal Government, at that point we 
can reject the agreement and at that point we can consider the details; 
but at this poimt I see no reason to go into the details. 

Mr. Quinn. It is vour thought at this point that we merely author- 
ize it? 

Mr. Roosevetr. That is right. 

Mr. Quinn. And then they work it out, after which it is submitted 
to the ( ‘ong! ‘Ss and the Legislature of the State of New York for final 
approval 

Mr. Pickerr. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. RoosEvetr. That is correct. For final approval of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Roosevetr. But in the meantime we can go right ahead with 
the projyect that is so vitally needed. 

Mr. Pickerr. And in the meantime spending money on a project 
that costs as much as this one does, without knowing whether we can 
reach an agreement that will be approved by the Congress and t} 
New York State Lecislature 

Mr. Roosevetr. No, Mr. Pickett If we fail to reach an agreement 
the Federal Government continues to operate this project ul til an 
agreement is reached, and the power is available to the people of 
the country and the seaway will be bringing in the ore which is 
vitally needed for our national defense In other words, we are not 


writing a blank check for something we are going to tear up at the 
end of 5 vears because we have not been able to rene h an agreement 

We are writing a check which, as Senator Lehman pointed out, is 
the equivalent of a little more than two aircraft carriers, and which 
will make possible the building of those aircraft carriers, because we 
cannot build them without steel and we cannot have steel without 
iron ore, 

There is one other example of this precedent for section 5. The 
Grand River Dam Authority at Oklanoma which operates at the 
Pensacola Dam in Oklahoma. 

My answer to vour question, Mr. Mack. specifi ally Is that | stronely 
believe that section 5 should be in this bill. If it were eliminated I 
would like to know what was substituted for it. There has been some 
talk that a substitution of a similar clause, permitting the State of 
New York to reach its agreement now, should be put in the section 
lu mv wudement that would do nothing more than delay the immediate 


undertaking of the project because first of all vou would have to have 
the Federal Government and the State of New York, under this pro- 
posal, reach an agreement Then vou would have to come back to both 
Houses of the Congress and have the agreement approved Then vou 
vo ahead, or the State of New York would vO ahead and try to 


would 
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sell those bonds—which I am sure it could do—and then vou would 
undertake the construction of the project . 

l am simply saving I think that would be injecting unnecessary 
delay in the undertaking of this much-needed project, and exactly thi 
same objectives in reaching an agreement will be achieved anyway 
under this seetion 5 

NI answer to vour question is that of course 1 would support this 
legislation if section 5 were deleted, because | think it is so Important 
If substitution of another proposal were made for section 5 I would 
have to see what that section said before I sould sav that | unequl 
vocally supported the legislation as a whole But, | emphasize ugain 
that | think it is very important to have this section in her 

Mr. Mack. Your position and Senator Lehman’s position is exactly 


opposite to that of Mr. Burton of the power authority who in testifving 


here said that if see tion 5 were deleted he categoricall would be op- 
posed to the bill | was very much interested in your three precedents 
because during General Pick’s testimony I asked him if he knew Or any 


} 


case anvwhere or any time where the Federal Government had built 


a power dam and then turned that dam over at cost to an individual 


State tor operation His reply was that he ki Vv ot no h instance 
So, [am very glad vou inserted those three precedents in the record 

\MIr. Roosevetr. Remember that all three of these precedents. 
as \Ir Jones pointed out, operate under a Federal cense 


Mir. Mac I understand that 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mir. Mack. I have finished 

Mr. Jones. Are you in agreement, Mr. Roosevelt. with Senator 
Lehman in rejecting 1 le proposed amendment as suggested by Mr 
Burton of the New York Power Authority? 

Mir. Roosevi \s I understood it, Mr. Burton | 1a 
proposed or has in his brief case a number of amendments ¥ 
amendment that | am familiar with is the one which w 


+} ‘ +} ; ‘ ‘ 
the agreement between the State of New Yor wrea tl x feral Giovern- 


ie! to b irrived prior to the undert 0 | oO on 
and in that wa vould perp the State of N Yi oO] ip the 
necessary funds, and the Federal Governmet rt | OD 
up thre funds for th construction ol th powe! ma the pre 

As I point aout f that is the cor ( nt 2) ! m of NI Burto 
Su Cs pnendmet! L se no part lar a iita ( ) Lu iil 
it W I] ao Lo ie) at undert LKIN Ol the pre san 1 
results will be ry hieved as section > is already proposed 


Nl JONES | have just on more question Vir ( hairman Do vou 


KnOW Of any mayor wat 


erway project that has been proposed in the 
United States to which thre railroads are not opposed? 

Nii RoosEvi LI \lv answer is that altho iz7h | am no authority on 
the poli v of the railroads of this country I cannot reeall any projes 
which they did not think was a rather dangerous undertaking and prob 
ably would be damaging to them: and, as far as I know, there has been 
no project built of major significance which in the long run has hurt our 


railroads 


Nii JONES Do you know ot any major waterway project that has 
been complet din the United States within the last 50 vears that has 
not mere d rail trathe freight either in prehandlit or rehandling of 


ils 
t| af freroht 








mnt ecniesetin 
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Mr. Roosreve r. | could not answer that question. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. No questions 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Chairman, I have just two very small points for 
the record 1 do want to commend the gentleman from New York 
for presenting very specific and detailed facts on a phase not presented 
before the committee up to today. Itisa very convincing statement 
Have vou ever heard of the opposition arguments by those opposed 
to the St. Lawrence waterway project, wherein they claim that there 
would not be enough potential traffic to use this so-called expensive 
project? 

Mr. Roosrevetr. Yes. I have read in some of the press of New 
York in the last few weeks statements by responsible officials to the 
effect that this—and of course they get the cost figures all out of line 
to begin with. They always talk in terms of a billion and a half and 
two billion, and as the chart shows, and as I brought out in my testi- 
mony, that is way out of line. They say in this project there will not 
be enough cargo to justify the project on the seaway end of it. 

Well, as I understand it—and these are only some rough figures that 
| have here—in 1950 we needed 109 million tons of iron ore to produce 
96 million tons of steel. In 1960 the estimated steel capacity of the 
country will be 130 million tons of steel ana will need 160 million tons 
of iron ore to produce It. 

Now, in order to get 160 million tons of iron ore the country will 
have to Import partly because of the decrease of availability in the 
Mesabi—it will have to import between 40 and 50 million tons of ore 
That is going to come from Venezuela mines and from the Labrador- 
Quebec development. 

Mr. Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Co. has testified, as I under- 
stand his testimony, that his project is economically feasible if they 
can produce and deliver 10 million tons Sut, they are very anxious, 
and certainly the needs of our steel industry will require not 10 million 
tons over the next 10 years but 20 to 30 million, and probably 40 
million tons According to Mr Humphrey there is no reason whi 
that cannot be obtained in the Labrador developm« hi 

However, the problem then comes up, how are vou going to get it 
to the steel mills of our country. In his judgment the only way you 
can get more than the 10 million mimimum is by having this seaway 
The seaway, as | understand it, is capable of handling between 45 and 
60 million tons of shipping a year and here in the very beginning we 
see a strong possibility of the shipping of 30 million of those, or almost 
70 percent of the total capacity of the seaway, which will be in the 
shipping of this much needed ore. 

So, there is no question in my mind that this project is needed, is 
absolutely necessary and, just like all of these developments, once it 
vets in there there certainly is a much bigger demand than anvone 


has dreamed of. I remember in the discussions prior to the hydro- 
electric developments in the Northwest, everybody said, “‘Who is 
going to use all of this power?” Now, vou gentlemen from the North 


west know you have a shortage of power out there today. The 
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creation of power creates the demand for power. The creation of th 
waterway will create the need for the waterway, and it already exists 
Ir. Buarnik. I agree with the gentleman’s statements but m 
principal point is, | am rather confused by the arguments of the opp 
sition First they say there is not enough traffic to justify constr 
th ( this sea ! The Hey Say would divert too mucl 
{ ( rom tl Ath IC POFrts Thirdly, « f all this trathe co 
be diverted it could never get through the St. Lawrence because it 


frozen up half the time in the vear 


f am trvin to find some sense in such ar ment f the oppositior 
1 understand after the Easter recess. when the opposition witness 
will come up we will have i chat ce to heat ther arcument Yo ] 


maintam the rnilroads are the chief opponen Ss ot th rorweec 
Mr. Roosrevecr. The railroads and the Port of New York. and ] 
assume some of t! other east coast ports so rather dubi 


about it 


Mr. Buarnrk. Someone referred to the amount of public support 
in behalf of the dual St. Lawrence projec (m | corr \Ir. Roo 
velt, in saving that every President of the United States in the last 
twenty-odd vears has trongiy su ported the dual phase of the provect 
and that each has received strong public support throughout the ‘oun- 
try, and that every one of those Presidents carried the State ot New 


York? 

Mir. Roosrevetr. That is correct, and the thre last Democratic 
Governors of the State of New York—Smith. Roosevelt. and Lehman 

all ran on a strong support of the dual project and they all carried 
New York Citv overwhelmingly 

Mir. Buatnik. And the present Republican Governor, Dewey, is 
strong for the project, too; 1s he not? 

Mir. Roosevetr. When he was running for President I believe that 
was true. 
Mr. Buatrnik. Was any public declaration n 
Governor of New York since his last campaign? 

Mr. Roosevevr. His declarations have been rather on the nega- 
tive side, that is, that he favors the development of the St Lawrence 
but, of course, the Federal Government and the Democratic admin 
istration in Washington has blocked this. I think there has been 
more politics of late on this issue in New York than actual factual 
discussion. 

Mr SLATNIK. How about the mavors of the tv of New York over 
the period of the last 20 vears let us sav? Was the St. Lawrene: 


L1I0On On 1 


" 


project any issue, or have they made any public declara 
Mr. Roosrve.t. Very definitely. The mayor who served longest 
Mayor LaGuardia—served from 1933, I believe, until 1945. That is 
12 years. He favored the dual project. Mayor O’ Dwyer, who is 
now Ambassador to Mexico, served for 5 vears, and he opposed the 
seaway end of the project. Mayor Impellitteri opposes the seaway 
end of the project. 
Mr. Quinn. And Mayor O’ Dwyer was overwhelmingly elected and 
reelected; was he not 
Mr. Roosrtvetr. Oh, yes. Sure. He is a good Democrat 
Mr. Quinn. And Mayor Impellitteri received a substantial vote? 
Mr. Roostvetr. Quite a substantial vote, to the astonishment of 
many 
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Mr. Buarnik. I thank vou. 
The Cuarrmman. Mr. Baker 
Mr. Baker. | have only two or three questions \Ir. Roosevelt 


on the question of tolls, subsection (a) (3) of section 3 of the reso 
places a ceiling as | interpret it but no floor. It read 
tha ; , ( i ¢ 
1 i i | ca Oo i 1 i 
rt ed ov ¢ t 

With the idea of port from Britain or any othe nati Vi 
do you think about putting a minimum in tl t? | realize, of 
cours that it provides further back that there shall b iat 
tolls. I have that in mind But there is no definition in thi 
of what would constit reasonable tolls That s, there I 
yardstick to measure fron 
~ Mr. Roosrvetr. I would say simply that I would not confus 
tariff problem with a toll problem In othe word think the 
end of it should be based on what the traffic can stand econot 
In competition with other methods of transportation and 1 \ Vy oO} 
the problem of liquidating the investment 

Mr. Baki Irrespective of the tariff, and as I understand i i 
could be wrong—this would be an international agreement betwee 
the two powers involved, Canada and the United States The to 


would be the determined factor of it. as to how commodities got into 
this country from any foreign country by way of the St. Lawrences 
seaway. Do you think the tariff would be applicable where ther: 
an international agreement? 

Mi Koos EVEL | do not see how merely char Fine a toll na p 
or cargo coming throuch the Seaway it has not come into the Un ted 
States 

Now, when it comes into the United States, then we oucht 
side thie questo! of the sale value of that cargo Ih competition w th 
domestically produced goods 

In other words, I do not think the toll automat cally excludes thi 
tariff. I am not saving that | urge a tariff. 

Nii Baki On that same thought, by implication ao Vi 
think it means there would be no tariff? 

Mr. Roosrevetr. I do not think that this section exeludes th: 
right to Impose a tariff. 

l frankly never thought of this thing before This is the first tims 
it has come up in my discussion of this whole problem. But my 
offhand reaction ts: it is not exclusive of a tariff. 

Mr. DonpERo. The que stion of the toll is simply the « harge for the 
use of the canal. 

Mr. Roosrevettr. That is correct 

Mr. Donp! RO The question of the tariff on the coods would remain 
just as the laws are. 

Mr. Rooseve vr. That is correct. 

Mr. Baker. You stated, of course, that the principal objectors are 


transportation and the eastern ports. You do realize that the 


COM! 


industry, both employer and employee, has long opposed this seaway 
Mr. Roosrevetr. Yes | believe that is true 
Mr. Baker. Have you explored that subject? 
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Mr. Roosrvett. | have not gone into that in detail. because wi 
do not have coal mines in my part of the country 

I would be delighted to go into it and submit a statement of what 
my views would be in that connection to the committee. 

Mr. Baker. There is one other question. I was interested in vour 
observation that you understood that the railroads were opposed Lo 
all public projects They did not Oppose the a% A, did they t 

Mr. Roosrevecr. | cannot remember the TVA l am quite sure 
they opposed the projects in the Northwest l am not sure about 
the TVA 

Mr. Baker. That is all. Thank you 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Quinn? 

Mr. Quinn. I have no questions 

The CHarrman. Mr. Dempsey 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to ask a few questions. Unfortunately 
due to conditions bs yond mn control, I have not be en able to be here 
as often as I wanted to be What consideration in the wav of con- 
struction does the State of New York make toward this project? 

\M[Ir. Roosevetr. What consideration for the State? 

Mr. Dempsey. What proportion of the expenses would the State of 
New York pay? 

Mr. Roosrveir. Would they pay? 

Mr. Dempsry. Do they pay 

Mr. ROOSEVI LI They have not paid any as vel 

Mr. Dempsey. When will they? 

Mr. Roossve.r. When the agreement is arrived at under section 5. 
between the Federal Government and the State of New York That 
contemplates the sale of the project, of the power end of the project 
to the State of New York for administrative purposes 

Mir. Dempsey. Then the State of New York would reimburse the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. That is right. For the power end of the project 
That comes to three hundred and sixty-odd millions of dollars. | 
cannot remember the exact figure 

The CHarRMAN. One hundred, | think 

Mir. Roosevetr. Yes. That is true 

Mir. Dempsey But Senator Lehman referred to the tims when thi 
project had been repaid to the Federal Government. 1 assume that 
then the project would then belong to the State of New York? 

Mr Roost VEL [ nder the terms ol the agreement arrived at be 
tween the Federal Government and the State of New York, as ip 
proved by the legisiature of the State and the ¢ ongress, those terms 
would still continue 

Mer By MPSEY You would not expect the Federal Government to 
cooperate with the plan, allowing the amortization to accrue te the 
benefit of the State of New York? 

Mr. Roosevevr. It is not contemplated that the Federal Govern 
ment would operate the plan at all. The State government, under this 
agreement, would opt rate the power end of the project, would amortize 
the money that it reimbursed to the Federal Government, and then 
would continue to operate it under the terms of the agreement reached 
between the Federal and State Governments 

Mr. Dempsey. But the Federal Government would be reimbursed 
immediately? 
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Mr. Rooseveir. Oh, yes. As I understand it, it is contemplated 
that the State would issue State bonds, and would take the proceeds 
of those bonds and pas them immediately to the Federal Govern- 
ment—$192.000.000 


It would then proceed to amortize those bonds and pav interest on 


i 


, those bonds from the proceeds of the revenue of the project, Whi h 
would then be operating under the agreement 
Mr. Dempsey. Now, I am familiar with the project in South Caro 


lina, but I am not so familiar with the project in Nebraska You say 
i¢ Nebraska project operated under the local authoritv? Do 
vou mean the Stat authority 
l 





Nii Roo VEI I think the State authority n the case of South 
Carolina In the case of Nebraska it Is operated Dy thie ‘latte R 
Public Power Authority 

\ir. Dempsey Is that a private corporation? 

Mir. Roosevel What is that? 

Mr. Dempsey. Is that a private corporation 

Mr. Rooseve.wt No Those are State authorities: set p undael 
thie legvislat ires of those States 

Mir. Dempsny. Then thev are operated by the Stat 

Mr. Roosevetr. It amounts to the same thing. Under the license 
from the Federal Power Commission 

Mr. Dempsey. I sec Now, vou read a statement of President 
Hoover’s. I was a little confused as to whether you were approving 
only dD percent ol that statement Your ficure was different Is that 


1” 


What vou said 

Mr. Rooseve No. He simply exaggerated it. We come up with 
the same conclusion But his statement exaggerated the effect of 
divergenct 

\ir 1) MPSEY To about 19 percent 

The CuarrmMan. Five percent 

Mir. Rooseve.t I said *) percent 

Mr. Dempsey. | am speaking, Mr. Congressman, about the differ- 


me Ciilte 
ence between Mr. Roosevelt’s figure and that of President Hoover 


Nii ROOSEVE! Nii Hoover’s figures were Giver ll 1947, and were 
riven apparently not from a prepared statement, but in answer to a 
question 

Mr. Hoover used the figure—I will give it to you in just a minut 
He used thi ngure *5-percent divergence’’; here it is: 

\l ny ' that at the outside the waterway a 

athe be { | i! 1 Wes more nan are 11 5 peres ‘ er 1 i il 


I showed in my testimony that it amounts to 1.03 percent 

Mr. Dempsey. It still would be about 80 percent wrong 

Mir. Rooseve tr. He was using a casual figure [ was using the 
result of intensive studies. Far be it from me to criticize Mr. Hoover’s 
casual remarks 

Mr. Dempsey. I am sure of that. I just wanted to get straight o1 





x \ 


the fivures, because in this project, the fieures mean a lot of money 

Mr. Roosevetr. Oh, ves 

Mr. Dempsey. There is a lot of difference between 

Mr. Roosrve.t. You see, my interpretation is given there in my 
Statement I give you the total amount of traffic originating in the 
East, and then | compare that to this 


i 
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I take the 6,000,000 figure, and I compare it to the total amount 
of traffic, and I come up with 1.03 percent. That is on page 5 of my 
original statement. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Quinn. Was that before or after he was the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. Roosreve tt. It was considerably after. In 1947. 

The CHatrrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. We have one more witness. Congressman Lucas 
from the State of Texas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE TWELFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of the time of day, and 
[ do not want to trespass upon your time. I am perfectly willing to 
appear before the committee on any later date which would be satis- 
factory to the committee 

The Cuarrman. It will be a long while before we have another 
committee meeting. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, it is with some trepidation that I, vir- 
tually a foreigner, from the State of Texas, the Empire of Texas, appear 
here before you to give you my views on the subject affecting a region 
which is far distant from my own. 

However, I do importune that you listen to me, and perhaps we 
can get together on the national viewpoint. 

I am here today in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project because I have become convinced that it merits the support of 
Americans in every region of our country, even those as far distant 
from the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as my own region. 

There are advantages in having a complete and detailed knowledge 
of a given subject. And there are advantages in approaching it afresh 
and from a distance. I do not know much about the trees that make 
up this forest. Viewing it from the distance I do, however, I can 
recognize it as a forest, a magnificent forest, and a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. I see it as an opportunity so great and so fateful that it must 
be seized, by us, in our time and generation, for the benefit of all 
Americans—for the benefit not only of our generation alone, but of 
reneratlons W hose erandsires are yel unborn. 

I have not been able, of course, to read all the voluminous testimony 
that has been given on this project over the years, or even 1 percent 
of it. I have, however, read a substantial part of the recent testimony 
and have, moreover, examined very carefully the summaries, both 
pro and con, which have been published in recent years. While I 
do not presume to substitute my own judgment, thus based, for that 
of any member of this committee, I do have a judgment and one, 
I think, that is reasonably well founded. 

[ think a good question for a Member in my position to ask on a 
matter like this is, ‘‘Would I vote for it if it were in my district? 
And another question is, ‘Would I vote for it because I really wanted 
to rather than because I felt I had to?” 





nds to me like a first-rate project 
ite at ox ecretary Sawver's des } l 
in my district not only would I be for it, but 
ipporting it | was helping other parts of the countr 
as a whole more than my own district For 
Lakes region is the industrial heartland of America, & a men 
transportation svstem has its hub there, and surely an improv mnie 
transportation in that region is not a minor matter for the count 
The St. Lawre nee is a river along whose borders, Canadian as wi 1] ais 
American, industry has grown and is growing with ever-incre: 
need for el ctricltly. The plain and obyv ious fact of the matte 
here, in the Great Lakes and on the St. Lawrence River, we and t] 
Canadians have a | creat 
must not be d It has been truly said that the measure of 
civilization |i 1! “oe control it has established over the forces ol 
nature We may add that a civilization, which neglects its resources 


] 


oTeatl natural resource and great natural resources 


y 
; 
\ 


neglects to put the forces of nature to work, neg! 
neglects i trength, and neglects its securit 

There can be only one basic reason for this lone de lavina ithorizi 
construction of the se ‘away and powel project Too many people ha 
thought hat while the country woul Cain th ley themst lve S Ihnlyg 
somehow lose out They have thought ol the mselves as somehow 
separate from the country asa whole. And because they have thought 
this way, they have used their political en ynces to block the devel- 
opment of this great natural resource and so have held us all back, 
themselves included 

This is not a new occurrence, gent You well know this. 
It has happened over and over again. It happened when the Panama 
Canal was proposed. It happened when the TVA was being debated 
The railroads opposed both these developments, and without the 
railroads, today’s opposition to the seaway would vanish immediately, 
The Panama Canal would take traffic away from the railroads 
Navigation on the Tennessee would take traffic away from. the 
railroads. And today we are told that the St. Lawrence seaway would 
do great damage to the railroads 

What those arguments have always overlooked and what they 
overlook today is that the prosperity of any segment of our economy 
depends fi indi amentally upon the prosperity of the whole. Whatever 
promotes general prosperity sustains and promotes every segment. 
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The Panama Canal has been in operation for more than a generation 
and we can today assess the contribution it has made to the develop- 
ment of the far West, which previously was held back by the high 
cost of transporting coods from the eastern sections of the country 
The railroads may calculate how much of their traffic and earnings 
today can be credited to the rapid development of the West, the 
production and demand it has generated, all of which simply could 
not proceed the way it has done until cheap transportation was pro 
vided by the Panama Canal 

[The TVA has been in existence a much shorter time. But even 
today, long before a generation has passed, the railroads that serve 
that area would be hard put, I venture to say, gentlemen, to demon- 
strate that they are not already gainers from the e xP: unsion of industry 
and railroad traffic that has "Sui made possible by the introduction 
of low-cost water transport to bring in bulky raw materials 

These are plain facts: obvious facts. The tragedy of it is that the 
lesson they teach has to be learned over and over again. But perhaps 
we need not despair. There are those within the railroad industry 
itself who have becun to see the ight. a attention has been called 
to an editorial in the Railway Age of June 3, 1950, and I commend 
it to the careful attention of this committee. I quote briefly from it. 

Gentlemen, it is the lead editorial in the Railway Age of June 3, of 
last year, entitled ‘Can Optimism About the Railroads Be Justified?” 
It isa splendid editorial, and the concluding paragraph has this state- 
ment in it, and it is not taken out of context: 

» Nation is growing in population and production ar 
ion is growl! ‘ven raore rapidly. The railré aucls cal 
ortation all the traffic that 
he railroads can. Wit! 
he railroads a larger volume 


nt war. 


And, gentlemen, this editorial was written before the Korean inva- 
sion. I think it is even more compelling today. 

This is at least the beginning of wisdom, even if it does not reflect 
a full appreciation of the dynamic impact which dhe ost transporta- 
tion has in promoting industry and thereby benefiting the r: ailroads. 
Let us hope it means that understanding of the desirability of such 
resource developments as the seaway represents has become so wide- 
spread that even the railroads are beginning to share in it. If this is 
true, then, once this measure gets to the floor of the House, where the 
representatives of the American people as a whole can vote upon it, 
it must surely succeed. 

[t has been our practice, in authorizing such navigation improve- 
ments as this, to rest our judgment upon a showing that the annual 
benefits would at least equal the annual cost, including amortization 
of the investment. Where the project has included power, as this 
one does, this has ordinarily not been enough—Congress has wanted 
assurance that the revenues from power sales would pay back the 
Government’s ar ag pen? This project is unique, I believe, in that 
it is proposed to be se f-liquidating in its entirety, including the 
navigation phase. 

The prospect that this is feasible should surely clinch the argument 
for any member who is inclined to be skeptical of benefits that cannot 
be put in dollar terms. This committee has heard businessmen testify 
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that, as to both the power project and the seaway, they would 
personally like to undertake this project as a private operation. 
Those were sober expressions of judgment and they reflected a realistic 
business approach. We do not, of course, turn over our waterways, 
any more than our highways, to private companies, even when they 
are not international in character. And our policy with regard to the 
public development of the hydroelectric potential of major water 
resources is also well established. But these judgments, that both the 
power project and the seaway are good business, make sense and a re 
is every prospect that the Federal investment will be paid off in full 
within a generation and a half. It has been testified about 50 eaten 
While the benefits will run on indefinitely. 

Secretary Chapman has testified that this section of the St. Lawrence 
“is incomparably the finest single, undeveloped hydroelectric site on 
the North American Continent.’ There is no question whatever that 
all the power developed upon it will be sold at a price that will recover 
the investment. There seems to be more question about the seaway, 
but will it not join two of the world’s great waters—the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Great Lakes? When we consider the tremendous amount of 
traffic already carried even on the lesser of these, can we call the esti- 
mates of the traffic that will develop on the seaway unrealistic? I 
think not. Yet they need to be only partly fulfilled in order for the 
seaway also to pay its own way, in terms of hard dollars as well as of 
vast and truly incalculable national benefits. 

It is significant that the lessons of power development have been 
so well learned that today there exists no serious opposition to the 
development of the St. Lawrence power by public authority. Those 
interests which in the past have thought themselves somehow threat- 
ened by public power development have learned that it just does not 
work out that way. The development of power brings productive 
industry into being which in turn generates demand for yet more power, 
so that we simply have no prospect of developing more than we can 
use. You have heard voluminous testimony on that. The facts do 
not work out quite as dramatically as this on the transportation side, 
chiefly because they take effect more slowly, but it is the same funda- 
mental lesson. 


It is a lesson that Daniel Webster took for cranted, wl 


] 
en he Sala 


‘esentatives 


with which we Members of Congress are all familiar, and which we 
may all take for our credo, gentlemen: 


Let us develop the resources of our land, eall forth its powers, 
institutions, promote all its great interests, and see whether we also, i 
and generation, may not perform something worthy to be remembered. 


It is a lesson that we, in our day and generation, will neglect only 


at our cost and our peril. This is not an oratorical phrase, gentlemen, 
but a considered and sober judgment. For our neglect of this great 
resource has already marred our relations with Canada, to whom we 
are bound by the facts of geography and economics, and national 
defense, and with whom we are today jointly committed to the con- 
tinental defense of North America. 

If we are serious in our preparedness effort, how shall we help make 
this continental defense be more fully effective? Shall we. by our 
blindness and shortsightedness, not only deprive ourselves of economic 
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strength but deny to the Canadians the use of these joint resources of 
transportation and power? And how shall we either offer or receive 
that full measure of cooperation upon which our security may well 
depend if we persist in turning our back upon an agreement to which 
first as a treaty and now in its present form—Canada has been fully 
committed for nearly 20 years? . 

A nation is never so strong, so independent that it does not need 
friends. And among nations as among individuals, friendships requir 
constant cultivation. General Pick has told this committee that this 
joint project will entail for Canada considerably greater outlays than 
for us, although this is not true of the works themselves. If it were 
the other way around, and we were carrying the heavier she | should 
still press for its approval On a matter which the Canadians desire 
so greatly, and with such good reason, we shoul t be responsible 
for frustrating them or in any way falling short eriting their full 
confidence and cooperation 1D the many matte) VI 1 ar lL Oover- 
riding importance to us both. 

There is a further factor upon which, surely, there should be no 
controversy at all, one which should be recognized on every hand as 
eliminating any lingering doubt as to the immediate need to author- 


re the Seaway | efer, ot course, to the iron-ore pl pect On this 
| must admit to even less expertness than on the proposal generally. 
But among the experts there seems to be considerable differences of 


Opinion, So that perhaps 1 am not at too great a disadvantag 

What has impressed me most about the torrent of facts on iron ore, 
however, is not the speculation about how long ore may be found in 
the Lake Superior area, but what seems to be a fairly settled fact, 
that our annual Supply from that area cannot be expa ied | ‘ long 
and must indeed soon turn down I have beet mpressed | I » fact 
that when we focus the discussion of the hig! 
SCOO pt d out of open pits, the kind of ore, | 
our mainstay for 50 vears, we find that the 

Those ores, supplemented 

lower-grade ores and the underer | 
are not: re at all, just are not 
shall nee the veal ahead. 

I might be . ire that I understood 
not for the very practical evidence which 
industrv have given, most of them without 
committee Why have the steel companies 
dollars that have gone into prospecting for u 


} 


they feel confident that domestic sources will 
needs? Why have they rejoiced so greatly er their big finds in 
Venezuela, in Liberia, or in Labrador, Queb er tC seems | me that 
here we have the most practical and convincing kind of corroboration 
of the experts who tell us that the expandable Lake Superior reserves 
are running out. ‘The steel companies recognize this as a simple 
inescapable fact and they are doing something about it do not 
think I have seen anything in print that undertakes to contradict 
that one simple fact. And that fact is enough for mi 

The steel companies are doing something about and it is high 
time that we here in Congress did something about it. For those new 
reserves in Venezuela and Liberia will be very fine for the steel mills 
that can use them, but there is about half 


the 
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that cannot use them unless the seaway is built. These new reserves 
in Venezuela and Liberia will be very fine so long us peace continues, 
but how shall we draw iron ore from them if war once again rages on 
the Atlantic, and under the Atlantic, gentlemen? 

Every member of this committee remembers, as I do, what was 
happening to our tankers along the Atlantic coast only a few short 
years ago. We had to send oil by tanker because we did not have the 
pipelines LO carry It. Millions of barrels of oil never reached the war 
industries Waiting for it tankers by the score went helplessly to the 
bottom, and brave men died all because our peacetime transportatlo 
was Vulnerable to enemy attack. In another war the same thing wi 
happen to iron ore unless we add the St. Lawrence seaway to our 


? 
il 
1} 
i} 
i 


transportation system. ‘This is my solemn conviction, gentlemen, Of 
all the new sources of iron ore it is only from Labrador and only 
through the seaway that we shall by able to bring ia new supply iree 
from the hazards of transit through the open seas 

We here in Congress are wrestling right now with issues that go into 
every American home, the drafting of young men, of 1S-vear olds 
If, despite the deterrent our rearmament is intended to make effective, 
war does come, | do not want to have to tell any mother that her son 
died because the ore boat on wh ch he served Ol which he Was helping 
to convoys had to run the submarine gvantlet in the Atlanti And 
that 1 voted wvalst providing a protected inland Waterway on the 
St. Lawrence. 

These are the sober facts, gentlemen, that in my judgment make 
this project as urgent as any the Congress must pass upon. But they 
are not what make it fundamentally sound, important, and inevitabl 
The St. Lawrence Seawa and power project is fundamentally sound, 


i 
1 


poster 


important, and inevitable because it represents what Daniel We 
had in mind when he called upon Americans of his day to ‘‘develop thi 
resources of our land,” to “call forth its powers * to “promote all its 
great interests.”” That was sound policy in Wel 
policy in our day, and it is policy that we must not turn our back upon 


bster’s dav: it is sound 


if we love our country and have regard for the judgment of posterit 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. Chairman, I am rather confused about one of 
the statements made by my distinguished colleague from Texas 

On page he referred to a statement made by General Pick 

oo 

' an for us, alt 
Now, by referring to the map, which shows that this is a joint proj- 
ect, and the amount to be paid by both countries, Canada and the 
United States, 1 note that the cost of the United States will be $566,- 
794,000, and for Canada it will be $251,269,000 

I am just wondering why it ean be explained that Canada is rome 
to have to pay more for the construction of this joint project than the 
United States. 

Of course, it has been brought out at the hearings before this com- 
mittee, and there has been some question about it, but we have never 
been able to vet a direct answer, or an assurance or Guaranty on it 
that Canada has constructed the Welland Canal at the cost of 
$132,.000,000, and that they are going to be given credit for that 
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improvement at present-day costs which is estimated to be around 
three hundred and thirty-million-odd dollars. 

I am just trying to justify the statement that my distinguished 
colleague has made, as to just how he can assume that Canada is 
going to have to pay a greater amount than the United States as 
disclosed by the figures of the Chief of Engineers, and as shown by 
the map on the wall. 

Mr. Lucas. I think my colleague, Mr. Chairman, has already 
answered the question that he raised, in large part. 

The Canadians should be given credit for the work they have already 
done under the treaty which was initialed in 1932. They have been 
working on their side on this great project for several vears. 

[t would be unfair for us to measure what would be done in the 
future without giving them credit for what they have done in the 
past. We must remember, too, sir, that they constructed their 
part of the works when the dollar was much more expensive than it 
is today. 

While I agree that there is some question as to the exact value of the 
work that will be put into this by both the Canadians and the Ameri- 
cans, as to its true value, | am convinced from General Pick’s testi- 
mony that the Canadians have already placed more than we have into 
it, and that their cash outlay will be greater than ours. 

Mr. Larcape. Well, pursuing the matter further, and taking your 
statement that I have answered my own question, we will assume that 
credit will be civen to Canada for the expenditures ot $330,000,000 
representing the present-day cost of that so-called half of construction 
costs of a joint project, and taking the figures as disclosed on the map, 
$251,269,000, and the cost of the building of the Welland Canal, 
$132,000,000, Canada will have actually only expended $383,000,000; 
$251,000,000, as shown on the map, and $132,000,000 of the original 
‘ost of the Welland Canal, which makes a total of $383,000,000, 
whereas, the United States portion would be $566,794,000. 

I never have been able to get that cleared up, and since this gentle- 


man reiterates what that gentleman said, and which was made by 


previous testimony before the committee, | wo ild like ior somebody 


to show this committee how they arrived at the statement that the 
cost to Canada will be greater than that to the United States, when it 
is supposed to be a joint project on a 50-50 basis 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Chairman, may I add to the discussion, to see 
if | could contribute to the question raised? 

Am I correct in recalling that General Pick referred to some works 
that will be made necessary should this project be put under way, in 
which the Canadians will undergo all the expenditures? He referred 
particularly to a suspension bridge now across the river, near or at the 
site of the proposed power dam, which will have to be removed and 
a tunnel, a highway tunnel, bored underneath. The entire cost of 
that particular operation would be borne by the Canadians, and that 
is not included in the figures which the gentlemen from Louisiana 
just totaled up for us. 

Mr. Larcape. I would like to make one other point. Even assum- 
ing that the Canadians would have to build a bridge, I do not think 
that even a bridge, and the tunnel, or other improvements that Canada 
might make, would offset the amount that Canada is short of paying, 
and that will be matched by the United States in this project. Cer- 
tainly, a bridge and a tunnel will not cost $194,000,000. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, suppose we direct that inquiry to Gen- 
eral Pick and his staff, to supply the detailed information? The 
gentleman from Texas has only gotten composite figures that went 
ito his statement. Iam sure that he and no other Member of Con- 
gress would go to the extent of examining every figure that is sub- 
mitted to him as a general proposition, any more than a lawyer would 
take a deed that is duly recorded and question the authenticity of the 
signer of the deed, for the simple reason it has been recorded by a 
notary public. 

Mr. Lucas. I was merely making my conclusions from what 
General Pick testified here. 

Mr. Larcape. I agree with the statement made by the gentleman 
from Alabama, that the witness is not an expert with respect to 
matters concerning the Corps of Engineers. 

However, he made the statement in his statement. I thought he 
had looked into the matter. I think it would be fair to him at this 
point that permission be granted so that he can obtain from the Corps 
of Engineers an explanation of the breakdown of the amounts to be 
paid by the Canadian Government and the United States, taking into 
consideration the differences which I have pointed out. 

Mr. Lucas. If the gentleman desires that I do that, I shall be glad 
to doso. I understand that those figures have been presented to this 
committee many, many times before. 

Mr. Larcapg. There has not been any explanation made to my 
knowledge, Congressman. That is why | am trying to find out from 
someone about that statement. 

The members of the committee had repeatedly brought the matter 
up, but it has never been answered satisfactorily, certainly, pot to my 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Lucas. With leave of the chairman, I shall be glad to submit a 
more elaborate statement on this, sir. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the gentleman 
from Texas in bringing a rather clear statement to this committee. 
Can you conceive of any situation in which the Governments of Canada 
and the United States are jointly interested as they are in this one, 
without coming to a fair and a just agreement as to the cost and every 
other detail connected with it? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvrro. It is a 50-50 project. Both Governments are going 
to pay half. Canada has shown its faith and confidence in this long 
before the United States; in fact, more than a half of a century, because 
they have spent this money for the Welland Canal, and also for their 
own canal of 14 feet on their side, and as far as I know, never asked this 
country for a dollar for tolls on either one. And we are using them 
today. Your conception of the Nation-wide interest, I think, is 
excellent, and you brought one or two thoughts out here that are 
entirely new to this committee. I just wanted to commend you for it. 
Have you been up there to see it? 

Mr. Lueas. No, sir 

Mr. Donpero. Well, if you did, you would want to come back 
here and perhaps use violent means against those who oppose it. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Dondero, I look upon this project today as in 
about the same stage as the TVA was in 1930, just waiting for some- 
body to grasp the opportunity to materialize the great idea 
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Mr. Lucas. I think 
down the t. Lawrence 

Mir. DonpErRo. When 

Mr. Lucas. True 

AYE DONDERO That is all 

The CHairma Mr. Pi 

Mt KETT. | have no quest 
quite grasp the sicnificance of the con 
here to Canada paving half of the cost « 

I take it that the committee ts relving for the 
offered by the Corps of Engineers. Lee 
has been referred to from time to time 
struction for Canada is $251,000,000; of the « 
the United States its $566 million 

Now, then, if vou add to it the cost of 


plished, there is still a total cost to Canada of $383 lion, and to the 
T s. $598 million I do not see where vou can half and 
hneure 
Those a 
a? That ory 
is. There is wavy we cal timate O' valuable the 
work was, in dollars, whi was done 1n ) 2, and later, by the 
Canadian Government . 
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here from time to time C | [ , n ted tate and the cost 


to Canada as a 50 90 proposition ty loes not add up 
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used in the computation of the sum total those fig 
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ought not to be dealing 
It just interested me at the moment whet 
proposition 
Mr. Lu AS Vi 
Texas that even if the 
cost, I still would b 
use of all the peopl 
Mr. Picxerr. I have no « 
The CHatrMan. Mr. Geore 
Mir. Georace. No questions 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman 
The CHatrmMan. Mr. Jones 
Nir JONES. Mr Chairman, | would like { com ment the centle- 
man on the very excellent statement. As the gentleman from Michi- 
gan brought out, he gave us a refreshing, w to look 
analyze it in the national interest 
The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Baker 
Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I would lke 
man from ‘Texas upon what I regard 
pre sented that I have heard in favor of the 
Mr Lu AS That IS high praise, indeed 
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The CuatrmMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to join in the commendation of the interest 
in this project that Mr. Lucas has shown. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Chairman, I, too, join in the commendation. 
I wish I had the ability to state the case in the clear, concise, and 
forceful manner you have presented the case this morning. 

Mr. Lucas. It is very fine and very generous of you, 

The CuHatrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Lucas later submitted the following statement: 


In my prepared statement I cited General 
quote from my statement t 
greater outl: han for 
was referri: 
the Can: 

Thes i i 
the St. Ls 
in numer 

If we rec i 
on approxims y a 50 
burden which is made neces 
project, tips the scales against 

It seems to me that the project 
countries. The fact that C 
needs to be judged in light 

had greater pur 
get at the time than the same 
eal job remains equallv divided 
divided We must not let t 
General Pick has i 


I 


STATEMENT BY THE CHIEF OF | 


On March 21, 1941, the Governments of the United St 
into an agreement providing for the constructior 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
plate that it shall be made effective by co: 
Parliament and the United States Congress. 

Articles I] and III of the agreement spell out 
bv both countries As to remaining works: Canad: 
necessary works in the Canadian section of the St. Li 
of the Welland Canal, and (c) works in the Internati 
oit. The United States is to provide primarily (a 
wakes svstem above Lake Erie and (b) those works 


t 
I 
Ss 


ection allocated to it. 

This division of work in essence was contail i f 
the same project. In both instruments the combi: l Work, complet d an 
maining, from the head of the Great Lakes to Montreal, was divided betweer 
two countries so as to be essentially on a 50-50 basis This i OV by the cost 
estimate summaries presented during the June 1941 House ¢ l 
on then pending legislation to authorize the project, viz: 
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As indicated, Canada has compiete 1 a much greater’share of its allocate 


works—primarily the Welland Canal—than the United States Che Welland | 

Canal, an integral part of the seaway, affording the connecting navigation channs ' 

between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, was officially opened in 1932 The bulk of 

its construction was accomplished during the 1920’s, when construction cost : 

were low in comparison with the present-day value of the dollar Costs of con ' 

pleted work by Canada ($132,672,000) far outw h accomy ned work Dy thé : 

United States ($17,105,485 : 
In 1941, the cost of remaining work to Canada sti) ited i 1941 a 

vas estimated at $144.418.000. and to the United State S?85.056.515 Or; 

December 1950 levels, for the same physical wor ten e ¢ t estimate i\ 
creased to $251.269.000 and to $566.794.000. respectiv | the United 
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The CHAIRMAN. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. O’Brien, 


of Michigan 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I appear todav un 


support orn bill | introduced Ho Is Joint Res WuUtLION [ZZ appro ! 
pos meal ‘ . 


the agreement between the | ed States a ( ria relating to tl! 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin, with the exception of certain pro 
sions thereo! 1) sino the sense of the Cong vith resp 
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the negotiation of certain treaties; providing for making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and for other purposes. Consider- 
ation of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project has been before 
us for a number of years. I do not intend to take up the committee’s 
time today with repetition of familiar arguments that have been used 
since inception of the project 

The experts In hydroelectric power have already testified It is 
obvious that the portion of hydroelectric power that would be avail- 
able to the United States from the proj ct is needed and can readily be 
absorbed in the general area to which the energy can be distributed. 
The cost is low and the amount of power that will be made available 
is only about as much as will be needed in 1 year’s growth of the area 
Good business alone would indicate that this project be constructed 
as soon as possible. I know there are some objections to the powe: 
features by those who are interested in the dev lopm«e nt of the coal 
resources of western Pennsylvania. Therefore, | emphasize that 
when the energy of this flowing water is allowed to pass downstream 
unharnessed it is never again available for the development of ow 
Nation. The construction of a dam and power plant will enable us 
to convert this energy to useful purposes year in and year out. We 
must capture this energy as the water rolls by. Our coal resources 
we can hold for use where they are more urgently needed. Since 
the amount of energy to be made available by water power is only 
enough to meet the needs of 1 vears erowth of the area, it is ob- 
vious that we will from year to year need an increasing amount of 
fuel to provide the additional electric energy needed in that whole 
area. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawver has given you detailed figures of 
estimated potential traffic over the seaway of 57 to 84 million tons 
At suggested tolls this tonnage would bring in an estimated revenue 
of between 35 and 50 million dollars a year. I know a large part oi 
that tonnage would not come to Detroit, the area in which | am espe- 
cially interested, because much of it would drop off at Lake Ontario 
ports and the portion coming upstream of that lake would be limited 
by the capacity of Welland Canal. Arguments have been raised that 
development of the seaway would be damaging to railroads. We hav 
but to stop a moment and examine the whole area to realize how 
closely the two modes of transportation, water and rail, are interde- 
pendent. Were it not for the Federal development of the lake water- 
ways and lake ports the great network of railways in this area would 
never have been developed to the extent it has been Reasons favor- 
ing construction of the project given by railroad executives in the 1920's 
seem to me as compelling today as they were then. 

Edward Pennington, president of the Milwaukee, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad, said that looking to the future of the great North- 
west the transportation lines could not handle the products of that 
country. He said, and I quote: 

If the producers of these Northwestern States could ship without reshippi 
would gain a great deal of revenue for the producers 
The lower cost of deep-water transportation would extend the economic 
radius for marketing and develop railroad traffic to and from the ports. 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern Railroad Co., said: 
The benefits accruing to the middle and northwestern sections of the United 


States as a result of the Great Lakes-St Lawrence project annot help being 
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to sit here and hear an accumulation of testimony when they say th 
same thing. , , 
Nevertheless, I would not want to cut off the right of those who art 
in favor of this proposal and say, “From now on nobody else is going 
to be heard.’’ 
Mr. JONES. Are there other requests to att na 
The CHarrmMan. There have not been any other requests. unless 
some have come in today. 
Mr. DANIELIAN May | say a word on behalf of the opponents? 
There have been many requests for appearance which we have dis 


> 


couraged because we wanted to expedite the proceedings before this 
committee. 

There are, for instance the ClO, Nii Walter Reuther 
Automobile Workers, who wish to come down hers The AFI 
Froups of different States have wanted to come down her The 
have wanted to com down her We 
them from coming before this committer 


vovernors Of various States 
have heretofore discouraged 
because wt did not want to take up too mue h of the committee’s time 

| think the record should show that the private witnesses had had 
only about 3 days before this committee, last Thursday, Friday, and 
\londay That, I submit, was not enough time for the country-wide 
interest that there is in this subject 

However, I should like to reserve, if I may statements at the end 
of the proceedings for rebuttal witnesses to cleat up any poimts of fact 
in the reeord. 

Mr. Pickerr. Let’s just throw it open and let anybody who wants 
to come do so, whether pro or con. We will stay here all summer to 
do it. : 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to that 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. Chairman, may | make this point, too. I am 
not an old Member of Congress in terms of service | never heard 
of any witness coming before a congressional committee and appearing 
in rebuttal of testimony that had been given before on any matte! 
That might obtain in court, but it never has been the procedure of a 
congressional committee, to permit appearances for reb ittal I havi 
never heard of that before 

Mr. Pickxerr. If we are going to follow the policy of rebuttal, then 
we ought to go along with surrebuttal, and so on down the line. Let 
them go 

When I get ready to spend $566,000,000, IT want evervone to have 
their say 

Mr. DANTELIAN. I think the opponents should have the same leneth 
of time that we had, but I think it is Important to realize that if we 
continue to debate this issue, another construction season is going to 
he lost 

Mr. Chairman, [ went through this experience in 1941, when the 
committee held 7 weeks of hearings. Then by the time they reported 
the bill out on November 22, it was too late because Pear! Harbor 
came upon the country 

[ think we are making the same kind of mistake, by proposing to 
extend the hearings indefinitely 

Mr Pr KET | have not proposed anv such th ng The more 
definite proposal along that line comes from you, sir, who wants to 
have rebuttal witnesses in here 
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All I say is, that those people who want to testify on this proposi- 
tion ought to be allowed to do so. If we are going to proceed on 
that basis, then the question of whether or not we are postponing the 
consideration in the matter, ought to be of very little consequence in 
a project of this character, because it ought to be considered carefully, 
thoroughly, and capably by everybody who is interested in it. I for 
one propose to take this viewpoint. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I think all this discussion is probably 
unnecessary. 

As a matter of fact, vesterday morning the committee adopted a 
resolution, and my thought was to show that this committee had given 
every opportunity to the proponents to present their case, and that 
today had been fixed as the closing date, and that there were no 
Members of Congress, or persons, present who have appeared to 
further testify in respect to this project 

In view of the fact that vesterday morning this committee adopted 
a motion to close the hearings today and to resume on April 2, | 
think that closes the matter. 

The ("HAIRMAN And to vive the same time for the opponents 
starting April 2, as we have given the proponents 

Mr. Donpero. There is no objection to dividing the time equally 
between the two sides. That is fair, and it should be done. There 
is no complaint on that. 

This resolution that you speak of, I just wonder if the members of 
the committee even know about it 

The CHairmMan. They were here 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, some of us were not her 

Mr. Buarnik. May I have the record show this? Back in my 
home district I had commitments and speaking engagements that 
were made from April 14 through the 19th, which LI cannot postpone 
any further. I am committed to these dates based on our original 
agreement by this committee, that we would continue with the oppo- 
sition here on March 12. Yesterday, with no prior notice, and in the 
very opening minutes of the hearing, this latest postponement of these 
hearings was pushed through. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is in the same predicament. We 
had no idea that this resolution was coming up 

The CHarrmMan. We were supposed to recess on March 2; is that 
right? 

Mr. Buarnikx. My understanding was we were to be completed on 
March 5. 

The CuarrmMan. We were supposed to recess on March 2. There 
was one proponent to Zo. 

Mr. Pickerr. The 5th. 

The Cuarrman. And that was Mr. Humphrey; is that right‘ 

Mr. Jones. I do not know. 

Mr. Donpsro. I certainly do not know. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, how many witnesses now are asking for 
time before the committee as proponents? Do we have any infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Dantevian. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McGann, do you have a list of those who have 
written in here? 

Are you one of the proponents? 


, 
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Mr. DanteLian. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Who is the other one? 

Mr. Danrevian. The CIO has been on record with the committee 
as wishing to come here to testify. The AFL groups in the Great 
Lakes and Western States have assigned one representative for all of 
them to testify. He could not be here before the 7th of this month. 
Therefore, I just told him to defer his program 

Even those may r linquish their desire to come before the committee 


sir 


: 
if it will expedite the proceedings of the committees 


I am sure that time has been allowed for the opponents to analvz 
the record and they are going to attack every aspect ol the project, 


uding the testimony of those who have spoken 


here must be som time allowed perhaps l dav, mayb l davs, 
to clear the 1 ‘cord on points of fact that mav be raised . 
Mr. Prey rr. Who are the witnesses that want to clear the re rd 
in rebuttal? 
Ay DANIELI The Great Lakes St La Assov t10 voul 
like to reserve th ht to produce one witne 


Mer Pickrettr. Who is the witness? 
Mr. Dantevian. That will be supplied to the committee at the 
proper time. 


Mir Py KETT Wi do not know who he Is fvoins to at Do We 


») 


; 


know that is the only group that wants to appeal he re in rebuttal 
Mr. Dantectan. I am merely speaking of the private people 
Mr. Pickerr. Is the committee going to run this schedule. or is 


somebody else? 


Mr. JONI S Mr Ch: inn an could we allo. ate one or two more days 
for the proponents, al d the h vo into the opponent F 

The CHAIRMAN. We have already sent out notices on that motion 
that was mad ve sterday by Mr. Lareade: that w would start with 
the opponents on April 2. We have already sent out those notices 
and the AFL and the ClO will be here to represent the opponents 
during that week 

Mr. Donprero will say, Mr. Chairman, that not all the auto 
workers of my home « ty are on that side beea they ar for this 
proje | 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, may I savy for the record. that I am 
not trving to keep anybody from testifvin: 
body from testifving before this committee 

[ share the views of Mr. Pickett, that anvone that has anv real 
interest and can demonstrate that interest. ought to be we mitt a 
to testify either for or against the project. 

As a matter of fac {, vesterday I think it was, I made a motion that 
all of those who wer interested and who had not asked to appeal 
that thev be riven the opport inity to file statement The committee 
voted that down 

[ just do not want, when this bill is voted out of the committee, and 
vets on the floor, anvbod, to say, “Our witnesses never had a chances 
to appear. We wanted to appear but the committee did not give us 
the opportunity.” 

| think the record shows that every reasonabli effort was clven by 
the committee to vive everyone an opportunity to testify, either 
proponents, and when the time comes, the opponents I think both 


' 
ild be afford d the sane privilege 


eroups sho 
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| 
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| 
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Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the idea of havi o 
a long list of witnesses come here, and not contributing anything ne 
to the committee. Everybody, I think, agrees with that. | 

I have asked that a reasonable time be OoTAn te d Lo both the oppone It 
and the proponents, and that the time for both sides be the same. No 
one can find fault with that. 

Now, if there is any body else that wants to come as a proponent 
testify, it seems to me that that privileg ought to be extended ther 

Mr. Danrectan. I wish to make the point clear, Mr. C 


that we do not insist on thy Presentation orf add rhs 
We do not wish to protract the proceedings before the committ 

We ar ni favor of having th opponent Stat ir ¢ ( (} 
and as extensively as is fair to both side We would lke to 
heart s con ded at the ea liest poss ble moment { ‘ 
taken on it because we feel strongly that we sho SK 
season of construction on tl pro] 

However, if it appears in the course of the opponer case that the 
veracity or reliability of the facts press | by the prope 
extensively attacked It ma ar ePCeSS D hap | 
that the least one or two pr hap Crovernn t witness would | 
to come in and cleay up the recora, pr rhs ps one of Ss WO ild K to 
come forward and clear up the record on any « stions or facts that 


may be raised by the opponent That is all 1 am requesting 
The CuarrmMan. We will give the same time to the opponents start 


ng’ on April -. Then let the committee decide at the end of tho 
hearing whether they Want t >» he fl rom one i th ‘ p mone! 


or two or three opponents We will ep that in the hands of the cor 
mittes after we hear from the opponents 

Mr. Danrevian. That is mos atisfacto Mr. ¢ 

The CHarrman,. That is all 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m.. tl ammittee as ' d until Mo 
April 2.1951, at 10 a. m 


‘ 
(The following tabulations of which mention is made on p. 140 we 
submitted bv Vice Adm Edward Ly Cochran: Niar Lime Adi l - 
trator, Department of Commerce: 
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Statements bv leading railroad presidents admitting these fact ere placed 

the Congressional Record by Senator Pitman during congressional considerat 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project as long ago as 1934, and were again brought 
to the attention of Congress in the 1941 seaway hearings, eve before World 
War Il ; 

et me quote from two of these letter : 

President C. H. Markham, f the I nois Centra aid 

You make a striking point ' ’ when vou point out how the cong 











iv that rallway equipment Is une ica emploved , gs 
the nterior to the se aboar 1, | as rm . i have efers ae ; * 
t101 ; i a by reason of the reat eed Io! e faci ranspor 
‘ I —_ ait ¢ that score F earES aie 
Vie 1 load IOI cl railroads ar repared f ee 
=} 1 not b nected a ; ; . . 
r sho v7 
President H. B. Byram of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, sa 
Cari ra a oTa 1 { ron \l rr \\ ; . 
id ita ) e raul id ! i Or , , , 
po at he un \tlantic coa 
be explained by the Kuhn-Loeb Co. and or teal 
5 ) { I i al age f railroad 
\\ i reat Wi ‘ i i . , 
suffocated boxcar shortage i i fa . a y : 
si 1 | I el 2) the ‘ ) tr ictl I | id] i | ts | i ‘ 
to the mar! of the world 
Since 1920. the pop 1 ym of the | ed State ’ reased a 
peop Che standard of is I tha ir per Capita transporta ) 
requirem ts are mucl! wher t ‘ ey 1920 Che vo facts com! 
pol rie pal t thie eed fol t ] expa I ransporta 
plant | p of these comp gta Luroad |! eage as Shr ) ler 
ably during the past 30 years, and railroa motive and car supply are gro 
id i » meet the ransportatio eeds of 4 peacetime 
rs ard 1 ( i i COL ‘ ! i e rally ud , " 
t ta i | ( il pa | ‘ 4 , , : 
availat the U1 i State i j ir frie ily p Canada 
Respectf 


P. lent, ¢ / H j 
At the direction of the committee on April 9 the following repo 
and memoranaum were included inh these hearings 
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The following table was subsequently supplied by the Department 
of the Interior. 
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